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PART NINTH. 



MISCELLANEOUS POLITICS. 



ON THE UTILITY OF THE BALANCE OF POWER.* 

The balance of power, and [the general system of international relations 
which has grown up in modern Europe, have afforded to one class of poli- 
ticians perpetual subject of ridicule and inyective, and to another class the 
constant opportunity of defending or attacking every measure, of discussing 
or affecting to discuss, every political subject, by a reference to certain 
terms of art and abstract ideas, of which it is fair to suspect that they little 
understood the meaning and the force. 

Of these reasoners or declaimers, the former sect are undoubtedly the 
most dangerous. The refinements of modem policy which have sprung 
from the progressive improvement of the human species, and have, in their 
turn, secured that progress, and accelerated its pace, are in no danger of 
being either corrupted, or brought into disrepute, by the petulance of pre- 
tended statesmen. But the sophistries and cavils which political sceptics 
and innovators have founded, partly on a misconception of the theory, and 
partly on a mis-statement of the facts, tend directly to a degradation of the 
system in the eyes of superficial reasoners, and may ultimately renew a 
state of things, from which the unassisted efforts of national heroism would 
be altogether unable to redeem any one community. 

The attacks of those men.have, moreover, been extremely inconsistent 
and contradictory. While, at one lime, they maintain, that the idea of a 
political equilibrium is pregnant with every species of absurdity, and would 
produce, if carried into the actual affairs of nations, those very evils which 
the system is extolled for preventing : at another time we are told that the 
notion is simple and obvious; that it arises naturally out of the passions of 
men ; that it is no refinement of modern statesmen, but has influenced the 
councils of princes and commonwealths in all ages of the world. Now — the 
balance of power is an unintelligible jargon, invented to cover every scheme ; 
to furnish pretexts for every act of national injustice; to lull the jealousy of 
the people in any emergency; or to excite their alarms upon any occasion. 
Now — it is useless and superfluous ; an interference with the' natural order 
of things ; or an attempt to effect that which would happen at any rate. 
Now — it is pernicious in the extreme ; the parent of wars and offensive al- 
liances ; the exciting cause of national yiolence ; the watchword of ambitious 
princes and destroying commonwealths; a refinement only of injustice ; and 

* Politique de tous les Cabinets de I'Europe, iwndant Itrs R^/nes de Louis XV et de Louis 
XV 1. , &c. MSS. IrouT^ dans le Cabinet de Louis XVI. Seconde Edition. Consid^rablemeot 
nufirmentee, par L. P. S^eur l*Ain6, Ex-Ambassadeur. 3 torn. 8?o.— Vol. i. page 345. January , 
1803. 
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a system of nothing but treachery or caprice. It is very manifest, without 
anf(jirgument, that the system of modern policy cannot be liable to all those 
^accusations at once, and that the declaimers, who have used such language 
with respect to it, must have been talking of very different things at different 
tinM. But as the foreign policy of nations was never, at any period of 
modern story, so interesting as at present, we shall proceed to offer a few 
observations upon that system which has been so little understood, and 
which is the foundation of the important work now under review. 

The national jealousy, by which at all times the European states are 
animated, and which ranges them on different sides in each public crisis, 
has been denominated, not a principle of policy, but a national emotion. 
Nations, it is said, like the individuals which compose them, are moved by 
caprice, and actuated by passions ; exciied to contention by envy and hatred; 
soothed to reconciliation when exhausted by the efforts of their enmity ; 
leagued in friendship by the dictates of an interested prudence ; united to- 
ge£er by the thirst of plunder, or combined for the gratification of some 
common revenge. The principle (we are told) which has been pompously 
called the great spring of civilised policy, is perhaps nothing more than a 
systenTiBttic indulgence of those natural feelings that impel the savage to at* 
tack his more wealthy neighbour, or unite rival hordes in a temporary 
friendship, when invaded by a powerful and conmion enemy. The policy 
(it is added) which we have heard extolled as the grand arcanum of modem 
statesmen, and dignified with the title of a system, is nothing more than 
the natural result of a conflict between desire of conquest and of security, 
refined on by ingenious men, and spun into a regular theory. 

These remarks are partly true, and partly unfounded. It is true, (hat 
nations are guided by human councils, and subject, of course, to the pas- 
sions and caprices of men ; but it is no less certain, that the more regularly 
WY system of government is established, the more will men of sober miods 
acquire weight in the management of affairs ; and that the longer the art of 
^kdvunistering the concerns of empires is practised, prudence will gain the 
greater ascendency over passion. It is true, that the dictates of feelings not 
dways amiable, and often outrageous, are frec^iiently, more than any im- 
puhe of reason, the springs whidi actuate the operations of states; but it is 
equally true, that iq all animals the passions themselves are implanted for 
the wisest of purposes; that instinct is the principle to which, more than 
reason, the preservation of life, and the maintenance of order in the universe, 
must be ascribed ; and that national councils may be operating what no fore- 
sight could comfaJQe, while they appear to be swayed only by prejudice 
anid passion. The existence of rude states is indeed firequently preserved, 
and Uieir civilisation insured, by the operation of principles, to assist the 
development of which ia the great pride of the most learned and skilful 
Sijtatesmen ; yet» the want of this assistance in those rude times, and the 
want of a constant superintendence and control, which renders the popular 
feelings useful in one case, and harmless in another, is certainly the cause 
of that instability of national power, and those perpetual changes in domir- 
nion — those constant broils, and that state of unceasing insecurity, to which 
-fre may attribute the many revoljutjons in the situation of savage commu- 
nities, and the long continuance of their barbarism. 

That the system which we are now considering has oftentimes been 
abused, no one can deny. What human institution can defend itself from 
this charge ? But many of the evils which are ascribed to the principle in 
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question hate been owing only to an erroneous conception of its nature. 
Many of them have arisen, from failing to carry the line of policy recom- 
mended by it to the lengths which it enjoins; and, in not a few instances, 
those events which have been deemed pernicious, would have proved 
altogether fatal, had not its influence modified and controlled them. We 
are desired, with no small appearance of triumph, to view the history of 
the last century; and to mark the manifold wars which the balancing 
system produced ; the various intrigues to which it gave rise; the destructive 
conquests of which it furnishes the pretext ; and tiie national catastrophes 
which it could not avert. But had it not been for that wholesome jealousy 
of rival neighbours, which modern politicians have learned to cherish, 
how many conquests and changes of dominion would have taken place, in* 
stead of wars, in which a few useless lives were lost, and some superfluous 
millions were squandered? How many fair portions of the globe might 
hive been deluged in blood, instead of some hundreds of sailors fighting 
harmlessly on the barren plains of the ocean, and some thousands of soldiers 
carrying on a scientific, and regular, and quiet system of warfare, in 
countries set apart for the purpose, and resorted to as the arena where the 
disputes of nations may be determined ? We may indeed look to the history 
of the last century as the proudest era in the annals of the species; the 
period most distinguished for learning, and skill, and industry ; for the 
milder virtues, and for common sense ; for refinement in government, and 
aa equal diflusion of liberty ; above all, for that perfect knowledge of the 
arls^administration, which has established certain general rules of conduct 
among nations ; has prevented the overthrow of empires, and the absorption 
oC weak states into the bodies of devouring neighbours ; has set bounds to 
the march of conquest, and rendered the unsheathing of the sword a mea- 
aneof the last adoption; whereas, in other times, it was always resorted to 
ii the first instance. 

In the beginning of that century, we saw the gigantic power of France 
kambled by a coalition of princes, each resolved to undergo immediate loss, 
lid nm a great present risk, in order to prevent the greater chance of ruin 
H the distance of a few years. In ancient times the Stad tholder would have 
kea more jealous of Britain or Austria, than of France. The great Mo- 
WnA, like Caesar,' would have found a Divitiacus in the heart of the em- 
rile. By splitting the neighbouring potentates into adverse factions, and 
IgbtiBg one against the other, he would, in a few years, have subjugated 
■a wMe. No power would then have conceived that common prudence 
vaquiied an immediate sacrifice of peace, in order to ward off a distant pe- 
ril. AU would have waited quietly till the invasion came on; then, fight- 
kg with a desperate, but an insulated valour, all would have been con- 

Csd in detail by the ambitious enemy of Europe ; and the story of the 
an empire would have been renewed, when submission to forei^ power 
[lid loss of liberty, and interruption of peaceful pursuits, were no longer 
le phantoms of vulgar terror, or the themes of idle declamation, but real 
]M imminent, and inevitable calamities. 

Id the middle of the century, we indeed saw an ancient crown despoiled 
I'llB hereditary provinces; and the neighbouring states in vain attempting 
herosh the new-born energies of the Prussian power. It is, however. 
JQtremely doubtful whetiier the principles of an enlightened policy would 
fr4lilhave favoured the rise of a power, whose professed and tk«lv\t^\ c\!i\^^^V. 
^loinithe balancing of the Imperial House, and the proleclvotk ol ^<6 ^a»si&^\^ 
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princes of the empire, against the preponderating, and formerly absolute, 
sway of the Austrian monarchs. And, at any rate, admitting the other 
powers to have been actuated by no such views, it is clear that the success at 
the Silesian usurpation must be attributed to the actual dereliction of the 
balancing system, and not to its inefflcacy; for, both in the Silesian and in 
the Seven-years' War,* the part of Prussia was openly espoused by some 
of the great powers; in the former, by France and Bavaria; in the latter, 
first by England, and then by Russia herself. The preservation and accu- 
rate adjustment of the balance might perhaps have required some such 
event as the acquisition which Prussia actually made ; but if the immediate 
object of the system, the maintenance of the established division of power, 
was held to be a more important consideration, it is clear that the part of 
Prussia ought not to have been taken by France and Bavaria, in the one 
case, or by England and Russia in the other, until the usurped dominions 
of Austria had been restored; and then the allies of that power ought in- 
stantly to have deserted her, if she did not remain satisfied with the fruits of 
their interference. 

Soon after the Seven-years' War was terminated, the dismemberment of 
an ancient European kingdom was projected by the powers who had been 
most exhausted in the Silesian contest, and who wished to indemnify them- 
selves for their losses at the expense of the Poles. The success of this ini- 
quitous transaction, although it only demonstrates that the modern system 
has not been carried to its proper length — that it is incapable of changing 
the nature of men, or disarming the ambition and rapacity of princes — 
has been always quoted by a certain set of politicians, as an irrefragable 
proof of the futility and inefflcacy of the great principle of modern politics. 
That calamitous event is indeed a sufficient proof, that the statesmen of Eu- 
rope had for a while forgotten their most sacred principles, and that the 
princes who did not interfere to prevent it were blind to their best inte- 
rests. It serves, therefore, to show us what would be the situation of the 
the world, were the maxims of ancient times to be revived, and the salo-' 
tary system of modem Europe to lose its influence over the councils of 
states; but, for this very reason , the partition of Poland cannot, with any 
truth, be said to prove the inefflcacy of those principles, by acting in direct 
opposition to which, the great powers of Europe permitted it to happen. 
If, however, the policy of the neighbouring states provided no check to the 
injustice of the partitioning powers, the influence of the balancing system 
upon the conduct of those parties themselves was productive of the most 
important and beneficial eiTects. Had the ancient maxims of national in- 
difference and insulation prevailed in the cabinets of princes at the crisis of 
Polish affinirs in 1772, the distracted state of that unhappy country would 
indeed have called in the interference of foreign force. But ffiis inter* 
ference would have proceeded from one quarter alone. Poland would have 
been overwhelmed, and its vast resources appropriated, by one only of the 
conterminous powers, probably by the Russian Empire, which would thus 
have suddenly acquired a preponderance fatal to the rest of Europe; and, 
without receiving any check in the proportional aggrandisement of the neigh- 
bouring states, would have been enabled to stretch its resistless arm into the 
>ery heart of the great western commonwealth. But the prevalence of 

* It if well known that the peace of Dreiden wa* only a traee ; that the war of 1766 owed ill 
origin to the cause of the former contest ; and that the poeneMioii of Siletia wa* onljr lecured bf 
ihe peere of HtiherteburKh. 
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that national jealousy, and anxious attention to the affairs of other siales^ 
M^hich is the master principle of the modem system, prevented the usur- 
pation of Russia, even at the moment when she; was actually mistress of 
the kingdom, garrisoned the capital with: her troops, and ruled the national 
councils by a viceroy, under the name of ambassador. With all. these cir- 
cumstances in her favour^ she was not even the first proposer of tbet par- 
tition. Her natural enemies, Austria and Prussia, actually gained a greater 
share of the spoil; and instead of being the first victims, of her extended 
empire, as they infallibly would have been in ancient times, they have 
themselves acquired, at the same momeint, an increase of resources, 
which enables tliem- efSactually to, withstand the augmented fprce of her 
power. 

Although, then, it is extremely absurd to adduce the partition of Poland 
as an instance-of tlie balancing system (after the manner of the Prussian 
statesmen'^), jt is equally ridiculous to assert that it proves the inelBcacy 
of that system, or to deny that the rest of Europe has been saved by the 
influence of those principles upon the parties in tlie usurpation , which should 
have led the other great powers of Europe to preventit. . Itis scarcely ne- 
cessary to. remark, that we by no means intend to. assert any thing further 
than the injustice and impolicy of the transaction upon a great scale : at 
present, we only look to the effects of the balancing system ip maintaining 
the independence of- the weaker states. The case of Poland » as it appears 
to us, is one of the very few instances which have^ever occurred, of a nation 
being placed in such unnatural circumstances of embarrassment, turbulence, 
and degradation of every sort, that no change of affairs could possibly render 
it worse, and scarce any revolution, by domestic violence or foreign invasion , 
could fail to alter it for the better. Setting apart the high-sounding phrases 
of patriotism and national spirit, and the feelings of admiration which the 
very natural emotions of pity have taught us to couple with the name of 
Poland, it is impossible tor a sober-minded observer not to perceive, that 
ages of the most debasing servitude had utterly disqualified the Polish boors 
for enjoying the privileges of free subjects; that a lifetime divided between 
unceasing tumult in public, and the revellings of a boisterous, barbarous hos- 
pitality, had utterly unfitted the rest of the state from co-operating in the 
formation of a constitution which should possess either energy or regularity, 
and that the happiest event which has ever befallen the fine country of Poland, 
has been a dismemberment, wept over and declaimed upon by those who 
had no experience of its necessity, or need of its benefits. Those benefits 
have most undoubtedly been the pacification of that unhappy kingdom, by 
the only means which human fancy could have devised for accomplishing 
this end, without endangering the security of the other powers ; namely, a 
fair division of the country among the neighbouring and rival powers, and 
a consequent communication of the inestimable blessings which their ancient 
subjects enjoyed under a system of peaceful government and regular police. 

The memorable events which took place at the close of the eighteenth 
century, it is almost needless to observe, were the immediate consequence 
of an adherence to the principles of the modern system of international po- 
licy. The internal state of France would never have alarmed the neighbour- . 




—Jlf^iM. torn. i. p. 396. 
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ing nationB io ancient timefl. Without aniiety, they would have seen the 
overthrow of all regular govenunent, the progress of Jacobin oontagioD.and 
the development of those popular energies which armed a people, devofsl 
exclusively to war, with resistless power to accomplish the grand object of 
their demagogues — the overthrow of altars and thrones, and the establldi- 
ment of universal empire. Far from combining to resist the progress lit 
the new horde, they would have split into factions, and assisted its deatmS' 
tive course. No efforts to check it would have been thoudit of, until d 
resistance was too late ; nor would those modern Gauls have found resisliiM 
effectual to oppose them from the Hanlius of any Capitol in Europe. Ittt 
diis has not b^n the fate of every thing refined and valuable in Europe, h 
owing to the degree in which the maxims of the balancing system began to 
operate their usual effects at the very mcmient when the first changes took 
place in France. But that much injury has been done ; that maoy inde- 
pendent states have been humbled ; that some powers have been ovetwhelm- 
ed ; and that melancholy changes have been effected in the distributicm of 
dominion, has been owing to the unprincipU;d ambition of certain princes; 
thetaintof disaffection in the people of some countries, which have, together, 
prevented the modern system of external policy from being followed out, 
and have given to the conunon enemy of national independence an advan- 
tage proportioned to the neglect of those sound and necessary principles. 

Let us hear no more, then, of the last century, as affording argumonli 
against the balance of power. That eventful period in the history of mai- 
kind has 4)een marked by the formation of vast schemes, which either by 
their success may allure, or by their failure may warn, future statesmen to 
cling still closer by those maxims of conduct which are necessary to the 
preservation of liberty and peace. '^ 

The remarks which have been frequently made on the knowledge of the 
ancients, in this branch of policy, are for the most part just. Mr. Hume, 
so far as we know, is the first who stated this point, m an essay replete widi 
accurate reference, and distinguished acnteness of classical illustration, bd 
mingled also with some injurious perversions of fisKsts in more recent hiatarj ; 
and with the mistatement, in one or two points, of the great system itscsl^ 
which he appears to treat with disrespect.* The celebrated passage in Po- 
lybius, which has so often been quoted, f is indeed a .distinct stateaieot tif 
one general principle in that system ; and the orations of Demosthaiief 
contain some discussions of the most delicate fiarts of the theory — discussions 
which, from the events of his time, we may be assured were but imperfectly 
coniprehended in those early ages.:}: But the number of discoveries or in- 
yeiations which been suddenly made in any branch of knowledge, is small 
indeed. All the more important steps in the progress of tlie human mind 
may rather be termed improvements than inventions; they are refinements 
upon methods formerly known— generalisations of ideas previously con- 
ceived. By how many small and slowly following steps was the true 
nature of (he planetary motions brought to light! By how many insensible 
gradations did that theory receive its explanation from the great law of gra- 
vitation, which, constantly and universally acting, keeps each body in its 
place, and preserves the arrangement of the whole system. In like manner 
has that theory of pohtical expediency been gradually unfolded, and its parts 

* Eway OD the Balance of Power. 

t Polyb. lib. i. cap. 83. " Nunquam,'' &c. 

i IHurtkulartj the famoiu ipeech **pro Megalopolitanit^'^aMMim, 
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refined, which regulates the mutual actions of the contiguous nations of 
Europe, — subjects each to the influence of others, however remote, — 
connects all together by a common principle,— regulates the motions of the 
whole, — and maintains the order of the great complicated system. As the 
newly discovered planets are found to obey the same law that keeps die rest 
in their orbits ; so the powers, which frequently arise in the European world, 
immediately fall into their places, and conform to the same principles that 
fix the positions and direct the movements of the ancient states. And as, 
even in this enlightened age, we have not yet succeeded in discovering the 
whole extent of the planetary law, or in reKlucing certain apparent irregu- 
larites of the system to the common principles; so, in these days of political 
improvement, we have not attained the utmost refinements of international 
policy, and have still to lament the many irregularities which continue to 
disturb the arrangement of the European commonwealth. 

It is not, then, in the mere plan of forming offensive or defensive alliances; 
or in the principle of attacking a neighbour, in order to weaken his power 
before he has betrayed' hostile views ; or in the policy of defending a rival, 
in order to stay, in proper time, the progress of a common enemy ; it is not 
in these sinpiple maxims that the modern system consists. These are indeed 
the elements, the great and leading parts, of the theory; they are its most 
prominent features; they are maximls dictated by the plainest and coarsest 
views of political expediency : but they do not form the whole system; nor 
does the knowledge of them (for it cannot be pretended that ancient states 
were in possession of any thing beyond the speculative knowledge of them] 
comprehend an acquaintance with the profounder and more subtile parts of 
modern policy. The grand and distinguishing feature of the balancing 
theory is the systematic form to which it reduces those plain and obvious prin- 
ciples of national conduct; the perpetual attention to foreign affairs which 
it inculcates ; the constant watchfulness over every motion in all parts of the 
system which it prescribes ; the subjection in which it tends to place all na- 
tional passions and antipathies to the views of remote expediency ; the un- 
ceasing care which it dictates of nations most remotely situated, and ap- 
parently unconnected with ourselves ; the general union which it has ef- 
fected, of all the European powers in one connected system— obeying 
certain laws, and actuated, in general, by a common principle ; in fine, as 
a consequence of the whole, the right of mutual inspection, now universally 
recognised among civilised states, in the rights of public envoys and resi- 
dents. This is the balancing theory. It was as much unknown to Athens 
and Rome as the Keplerian or Newtonian laws were concealed from Plato 
and Cicero, who certainly knew the effect of gravitation upon terrestrial 
bodies. It has arisen, in the progress of science, out of the circumstances 
of modem Europe — the greater extent and nearer equality of the contiguous 
states — ^^the more constant intercourse of the different nations with each 
other. We have been told by historians* that the principle of the balance 
of power was a discovery of the fifteenth century, made by the Italian poli- 
ticians, in consequence of the invasion of Charles YIII. Againstsuch state- 
ments as this it is perfectly fair to adduce the arguments of Mr. Hume and 
others, who have traced, in ancient times, vastly more refined notions of 
policy than any that dictated the Italian defedsive league. It was, in truth, 
not to any such single event that the balancing system owed either its origin 

* Robertson's Chalks ¥., vol. i. 
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or 1(8 refinement ; but to the progress of society, which placed the whole 
states of Europe in the same relative situation in which the states of Italy 
were at that period, and taught them not to wait for an actual invasion, but 
to see a Charles at all times in every prince pr commonwealth that should 
manifest the least desire of change. 

The circumstances of the European states, by promoting national inter- 
course, have been singularly favourable to the development of those prin- 
ciples of easy and constant union. Consolidated into one system of pro- 
vincial government under the empire of Rome, they were separated by the 
same causes, and nearly at the same time. Reduced by a people whose 
character and manners were never effaced by the most rapid conquests, or 
most remote emigrations, they were formed into divisions, under constitu- 
tions of the same nature, peculiarly calculated to preserve the uniformity of 
customs which originally marked the whole. The progress of political go- 
vernment has been similar in all, from the dominion of the nobles to the 
tyranny of the prince ; and, in these latter times, to the freedom of the 
people. That spirit of commercial intercourse, which produces a perpetual 
connexion, little known in the ancient world, has conspired, with the simi- 
larity of situation and the resemblance of manners, to render Europe a united 
whole within itself, almost separated from the rest of the world; a great 
federacy, acknowledging indeed no common chief, but united by certain 
common principles, and obeying one system of international law. 

It is from these natural sources, through this gradual progress, and not 
suddenly from any accidental occurrences in the fifteenth century, or from 
the cabinets of particular statesman, that we must deduce the refined system 
of interference which has regulated, for so long a time, the councils of 
Europe in foreign affairs; and we are to consider the union of the Italian 
states against the invasion of Charles merely as a symptom of the same 
progressive improvement which has since taken place in the other parts of 
Europe. 

The question, of the propriety of a nation interfering with those concerns 
of its neighbours which have only a remote connexion with its own interests, 
may be stated in two different forms ; either as a general question applicable 
to any state, or in its particular reference to the situation of a nation placed 
in certain circumstances. Thus, many politicians, who have no hesitation 
in recommending the balancing system to such powers as Austria and 
Prussia, placed in the heart of Europe, and surrounded by many other states 
of various complexions and magnitudes, are yet of opinion that the situation 
of Britain is very different ; that she is, by nature, insulated from the rest of 
Europe ; that she can defend herself against any invasion, by means of her 
natural barrier and internal resources ; and that she ought not to sacrifice 
the improvement of those resources, and the means of maintaining peace, to 
the vain wish of holding the European balance, and embroiling herself in 
the stormy politics of foreign states. To enter fully into the discussion of 
this great national question, would carry us much beyond our necessary 
limits ; but we cannot avoid remarking, that, so long as Great Britain is 
engaged in a commercial intercourse with other nations; so long as her in- 
sular situation only serves to promote and extend those commercial re- 
lations ; so long as other states possess a large portion of sea-coast, engage in 
a wide commercial circle, and are acquiring a navy of formidable power ; 
so long as Britain interferes with them in other quarters of the globe, where 
Aer dominions are the most valuable and extensive, — it is an abuse of Ian- 
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guage to talk of her being separated from the coDtinent of Europe by th« 
straits of Dover. The transport of an arYny by sea is often more easy than 
the march over a considerable tract of land. The fate of a naval engage- 
ment is generally more quick, decisive, and dependent upon fortune, than 
ihe siege of barrier towns, or the forcing of mountainous passes ; and the 
elements may, by retaining the British fleets in Plymouth or Portsmouth, 
Mobile they waft the enemy's squadrons from Brest or the Texel, destroy in a 
moment that bulwark to which we vainly intrusted the national defence, 
and render utterly useless the whole natural force of the country, which, 
after a change of weather, may display, triumphantly, its flags over every 
sea in Europe, while the Consular legions are revelling in the plunder of the 
Bank, or burning all the dock-yards in the kingdom. To say that England 
may trust to her fleets, then, is to recommend a full reliance upon the 
chance of a single battle, or the event of a sea-chase ; to inculcate a silly con- 
fidence in good fortune, and to advise that the fate of Great Britain should 
be committed to the changes of the elements, the shifting of a wind, or the 
settling of a fog. It is to her armies that every nation, insular or continental, 
must look for her sure and natural defence. But although it would be 
absurd to recommend that the internal resources of a country should be 
neglected, either in order to favour its naval force, or io order to commit its 
defence to the movements of intrigue, and the efforts of foreign policy ; yet 
he would be an equally dangerous counsellor who should advise us to 
neglect those means of preventing war, and of rendering it harmless when it 
does occur, which are only to be found in a compliance with the principles 
of the balancing system. 

When the different nations of Europe placed their whole glory in the 
splendour of their warlike renown, and attended only to the improvement 
of their military resources, every person of free rank was a soldier, and 
devoted his life to the profession of arms. But as soon as the arts of peace 
acquired an ascendancy, and other fame besides that of martial deeds was 
sought after, war became an object of dread, as deranging the main ope- 
rations of society, and exposing the national independence to unforeseen 
casualties and dangers. Instead of being foUowed for its own sake, it was 
now only resorted to as a necessary evil, to avoid a greater risk. The first 
great consequence of this change in the occupations and character of men, 
was the separation of the military from the civil professions ; the intrusting 
a small class in each community with the defence of the rest ; the adoption 
of standing armies, by far the most important improvement in the art of 
government with which history has made us acquainted. As this great 
/change has disarmed war of almost all its dangers, so another change, equally 
important, has arisen out of it — rendered wars much less frequent, and 
confined their influence to a small portion in the centre of the Continent. 
The European powers have formed a species of general law, which su- 
persedes, in most instances, an appeal to the sword, by rendering such an 
appeal fatal to any power that may infringe upon the code; by uniting the 
forces of the rest inevitably against each delinquent ; by agreeing, that any 
project of violating a neighbour's integrity shall be prevented or avenged, not 
according to the resources of this neighbour, but according to the full re- 
sources of every other member of the European community ; and by con- 
stantly watehing over the state of public affairs, even in profound peace. 
Such, at least, would be the balancmg system, carried to its full extent ; and 
such is the state of refinement towards which it is constantly tending. The 
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division of labour, too, and the separation of the military profession, has 
been carried, by some of the richer nations, to a still greater extent than the 
mere embodying of standing armies. Those states, which are the most 
injured by the operations of war, are also the richest in superfluous stock. 
They have contrived a species of pecuniary commutation of war, similar 
to the commutation of military service, which paved the way for the in- 
troduction of standing armies : they have managed lo turn off the battle from 
their gates, by paying less wealthy allies for fighting in their cause at a safe 
distance. The operations of war are in this manner rendered very harmless, 
and a foundation is laid for their gradual disuse. A few useless millions, 
and a few still more useless lives, are sacrificed ; the arts of peace continue 
to flourish, sometimes with increased prosperity ; and the policy of preferring 
to purchase defeat at a distance, rather than victory at home— of paying 
allies for being vanquished, rather than gain the most splendid triumphs on 
their bWn ground — has been amply rewarded by the safety, increased re- 
sources, and real addition of power, which result from an enjoyment of all 
the substantial blessings of peace, with the only real advantages of necessary 
warfare. 

Such are the general outlines of the modern system, founded upon the 
preservation of a balance of power. The science which professes to discuss 
the general principles of this system, and their particular application in detail 
to the actual situation of the European powers, is, of consequence, next to 
jurisprudence and police, the most important that can occupy the attention 
of the statesman. It has, however, been alleged that this is an enquiry re- 
ducible to no general or fixed principles ; that it does not deserve the name 
of science ; that it depends on the caprices of a few individuals, and the va- 
riations in their views or measures occasioned by accidental occurrences. 
Mr. Hume, in particular, at the very time when he recommends the draw- 
ing of our conclusions on subjects of domestic policy as fine as it is possible, 
adds, "that, in theto affairs^ the inferences rest on the concurrence of a 
multitude of causes — not, as in foreign politics, upon accidents, and chances, 
and the caprices of a few persons.'"^ It may, however, be observed, that 
the very same general arguments, so irresistibly stated by that acute and 
profound writer, to prove that politics may be reduced to a science, f apply 
as well to the foreign as to the domestic policy of a state. A few more 
particular remarks on this point may serve to set it in a light sufficiently 
striking. 

1. All the governments of Europe have tended uniformly, and not very 
slowly, towards greater freedom and mildness, since the rise of the com- 
mercial policy of modern times, and the general diffusion of knowledge by 
the art of printing. Instead of a collection of despots, actuated in all their 
plans of internal and external arrangement by caprice or accident, the system 
of European princes is now an assemblage of deputies from the different 
nations, which have intrusted them with certain powers and commissions 
for the public good. In the execution of their trust, indeed, they are not 
directly accountable to any human authority ; but, even in the states where 
no constitutional control is appointed to the power of the crown, the indirect 
influence of a numerous and enlightened people is uniformly strong upon 
the councils of the monarch. It is always his interest to rule by gentle and 
agreeable means, and to further, by every measure in his power, the pros-- 

* PoliCioal Bmyt. t Etmj III. 
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perUy <rf his stale. This interest, though for a while it may be concealed 
m>m his eyes, or overruled by opposite passions, can never be long hidden 
from him ; but must always, in the long run, force itself upon his att^tion, 
and be, for the most part, the guide of his conduct. The government of the 
most despotic princes offers constant examples of a submission to that 
opinion, whidi can scarcely there oaake itself heard ; and not a few instances 
<» obedience to the voice, which, from its resistless power over divans them- 
selves, has. been emphatically called the voice of God. A check is thus pro- 
Tided for the violence of royal passions, and a guide or regulator for the 
movements of even a despot's caprice. * In the free governments of modern 
Eorope, however, the influence of public opinion is direct ; the voice of the 
nation is acknowledged ; and the will of the people is in general obeyed, — 
the only doubt being as to the particular line of conduct which that voice 
ind will direct. 

2. As almost all princes rule by the advice of ministers, and must execute 
their decrees by the assistance of a great number of deputies ; the connexion 
of those men with the people at lai^e — their responsibility to their country 
—the' odium and personal danger which attach to a failure of any plan 
eiecuted by their intervention, whether suggested by their councils or not 
—most quicken their perception of every national danger, and embolden 
them to withstand, in the cabinet, any pernicious measure dictated by the 
ignorance or caprice of their master. Where so many must thus, in some 
degree, concur in every act of the sovereign power, and so many are re- 
sponsible, in the eyes of the country, for every abuse in the government, it 
is manifest that the chances of wilful misrule, through the unprincipled 
eiprioe, or rashness, or levity, or passions of a single monarch, are consi- 
derably diminished ; and that the true interests of the country, in its relations 
to foreign states, can only be lost sight of or thwarted during casual intervals, 
when the ministers are utterly careless of popular opinion in comparison of 
their onaster's will, and the tyrant is so short-sighted, and so corrupted by 
his nnfortuhate situation, as to despise his best interests, and disregard his 
chief danger. The actual responsibility of every minister to the country, 
Ofen in governments the most unprincipled and despotic, and the submission 
ef the sovereign to the will of the people, however debased, is proved by so 
nny striUng facts of common notoriety, that it is scarcely necessary tov 
Me them in illustration of the foregoing remarks. ' ' The Soldan of Egypt, " 
njl Mr. Hume, ^ " or the Emperor of Rome, might drive his harmless 
nhjecls, like brute beasts, against their sentiments and inclinations ; bnt he 
KBst at least have led his Mamelukes or praetorian bands, like men,by their 
spinioQ. " There is evidently somewhat of inconsistency between the two 
pirtsofthis proposition ; for, unless those Mamelukes and praetorian guards 
vera 00 numerous as to command the whole state, and so separated from 

rest of the commonwealth as to participate in no degree in their feelings, 

to be altogether unconnected with their wrongs, it is clear that in the 

mn thev must have been influenced by the national opinion. At any 

, dthongh, in the domtfa^te concerns of Egypt or Rome, the interests of 

two orders might be frequently opposed to each other, and those of the 

iiple be neglecti^, there can be no doubt that, in the ejpternal relations of 

) state, the two classes formed but one body, and the best interests of the 
wmde were the same. The caprice of the soldan, or emperor, then, could 

* Eaeay IV. on the Principles of GovemmenV. 
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never, for any length of time, stifle or disobey the voice of those bands 
whom he had to guide by their good-will, and rule by their opinion ; that is, 
by partly yielding to, and partly directing, their wishes. 

In the most despotic governments of the East, the fury of a mob frequently 
obtains a change of ministers, which is always a change of measures. The 
vizier who commands a vanquished army, who advises an unprosperous 
war, or concludes a disadvantageous peace, is generally bowstringed at Ihe 
first murmurs of the mob, and his body thrown to appease them. This is a 
sacrifice made by the most absolute of monarchs to the will of the most 
en^ved people in the world. The power of the Grand Siguier, which lays 
every Mussulman prostrate at his feet, does not extend to the enacting of 
any law which might add to the taxes of the empire. He may crush the 
proudest of his bashaws, and squeeze from the richest of his officers every 
particle of their accumulated wealth : he may bowstring thousands, whom 
ancient opinion and religious prejudice has taught to believe that their lives 
were made for his sport : but he dares not issue any regular ordinance for 
a single general impost ; or the same people, who, in the strange contra- 
dictions of this unnatural state of society, had kissed the axe that was lifted 
against their lives, would now raise their united voice with a force powerful 
to shake the innermost recesses of the seraglio. 

When Peter the Great of Russia wished to invert the order of succession 
to the Imperial throne, from an unnatural antipathy to the Tzarowitch, 
whose rights had formerly been in some degree acknowledged, he did not 
think it sufficient to issue an express edict, declaring the power of the Emperor 
to fix upon any successor that he chose. He began, by accustoming the 
minds of men to such an unsettled and arbitrary mode of inheritance in cases 
of private property. He published a previous ordinance, obliging each 
father to bequeath his whole real property to one of his children, leaving 
him the choice of his heir. This singular barbarian, notwithstanding the 
many vices that stained his character, and the constant cruelties in which 
his reign was spent, had the merit of beginning the civilisation of his boundless 
empire. He wished to raise his savage and enslaved people to the rank of 
men ; and the ordinance which we have mentioned, is an instance of sub- 
mission to their will, from a real or supposed necessity, and from a wish to 
bring about a change in their opinions. The succeeding Tzars have adopted 
a regular mode of receiving the opinions of the most respectable and enlight- 
ened part of their subjects, and of imposing a check on their own authority. 
Upon a new and general law being drawn up, the ukase containing it is trans- 
mitted to each of the governments ; and the viceroys may assemble the 
different courts to consider it. If they unanimously disapprove, they may 
present a representation against it to the Senate. The law is reconsidered, 
and is not obligatory on the realm, until another ordinance has been issued, 
confirming the former.* The silly passion for legislation which distinguished 
the Emperor Joseph II., produced many laws disagreeable to the people: and 
although the whole tenor of that weak monarch's reign demonstrates how little 
he was disposed to recognise the rights of his subjects, yet those obnoxious 
regulations were generally abrogate almost as soon as passed. While he 
was dragooning the provinces of the Netherlands into a surrender of their 
most sacred privileges, and purposely acting in direct opposition to the wishes 
of his constituents in the Imperial diet, he could not obtain the acquies- 
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cence of Auslria ( where his power is absolute by law ) in a trifliDg and 
absurd regulation prescribiDg the interment of dead bodies in iime-pits : 
and the discontent of that part of his empire obliged him to abandon this idle 



S. It must be evident to every one, that the only reason why the theory 
of international relations has been supposed incapable of being reduced to 
filed principles, is, the apparently small number of men concerned in regu- 
lating the external policy of states. Where a great body of people are nearly 
interested, and take a part in each measure; where their consent, advice, 
or ieq[uie8oenee, is necessary to the execution of every plan, it is clear that 
there is always a mudi smaller chance of capricious and irregular operations 
beivg carriedf through, than where one or two individuals only are con- 
eomed. It is a remark of Machiavel, distinguished by his usual acuteness 
ani jwofundity, that although, in matters of general discussion, the people 
aie Dften mistaken, yet, in matters reduced to particulars, they are most 
nnsible and judicious; that the prince is much more apt to be ungrateful, 
boft throngh avarice and suspicion, than the people ; that the multitude is 
goaMl J both wiser and more constant than the prince ; and that those leagues 
or Mrfederacies are more to be trusted, which are made with free states, 
than those which are made with princes. For the demonstration of these 
important and curious propositions, both by reasoning and illustration, we 
refer oar r^en to the discourses of the Florentine secretary ,f more par- 
tienbdylhefiftyHiinlh chapter of the first book, which ismost in consonance 
rth our present reasoning, and contains as strict a demonstration of the 
frioeiple, as any that we meet with in geometry, making allowance for the 
Ubrent nature of the evidence, i As we have shown that in all states, 
ihether free or enslaved, the regulation of public alTairs is, in some degree, 
iaflaenced by public opinion, and that the most despotic princes are not free 
irom ita influence, either directly, or through their subordinate agents; it 
nay be inferred, that the principles of the Italian statesman are applicable, 
k some measure, to the movements of all independent communities ; and 
that Hie external as well as internal affairs of states are the more steady, 
IhelBihre reducible to certain laws, the greater the number of men is to 
wbie numagement those affairs are intrusted, and the more extensive the 
dida^ is whose opinion or will affects that management. 
- JL Hie relativeinterest of different nations are affected by various cir- 
(nasftnees, either unalterable, or only slowly alterable, in their relative 
rilnatiofl and domestic state. The knowledge and comparison of those 
circolDSlances form the foundation of the science, the principles of which 
Ira aie now considering ; and it is very evident that this knowledge must be 
of as dKBcult acquisition as it is important and practically useful. For, in 
(ider lo have a clear view of the foreign relations of any power, it is neces- 
sary to be acquainted with the circumstances, not only of that nation, but 
of all the rest which compose the European commonwealth ; to learn ac- 
cnntely their political state ; to investigate their national characters and 
hdNts ; to consult minutely their statistical situation ; — so intimately is the 
ifidccal power (the pmiB$anee/ederativeot the foreign politicians) blended 
with the internal force, and the relative position with the insulated state of 

* Mnhmm» BloMreliie Prussienne, torn. iv. p. 472. 4to. edit. 
f DiMoni mmn, la prima Deca di T. Lif io, lib. i. cap. 89. 47. 58 and 59. 
f Cm.lb(. bi qmmii eomfederttiumi d lega altri ti puo piufidare b qwiia fatta con una 
tttfMHtm, h di qmiUa fatta con un Princtpe. 
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any country. The temporary circumstances of the different powers deserve 
also to be considered in a practical point of view; — the court intrigues; 
leading characters of the military or political departments; and thedistin- . 
guished men in the literary world. These make up, in the great book of 
politics, what may be called the chapter of accidents; and it is a chapter 
which perpetually sets all the inferences and calculations of the other parts at 
defiance. Except this last head — and it is obvious that every other branch of 
the subject is general and reducible to fixed principles — the circumstances 
which we have enumerated are of a general and invariable nature, or they vary 
slowly and regularly, or according to certain laws, which it is the business 
of the political philosopher to ascertain. The last kind of circumstances 
which we mentioned are, indeed, more irregular, and their disturbing force 
is not denied . But, in considering the effects of the former, we must lay out 
of view these deranging causes, as we demonstrate (in Dynamics) the pro- 
perties of the mechanical powers, without taking into view the effects of 
friction, or the resistance of the medium in which the powers operate. In 
a practical point of view, those disturbing causes must be carefully weighed; 
and to investigate th«m Is the business of the lawgiver, the prince himself, 
his ministers of state, with the agents in diplomatic affairs : in a word, of 
the practical politician or statesman ; a character of distinguished rank in 
every country — filling at once the most dignified and difficult place which 
man can occupy, and very little deserving of (hose ill-tempered invectives 
which Dr. Smith has been pleased to heap upon it, in a fit of peevishness, 
not unnatural to one who had seen how very seldom this great and impor- 
tant character has been adequately supported.'*' 

That such disturbing causes do exist, to affect the foreign relations of 
every state, is no more an argument against the science of which we are 
treating, than the undoubted existence and effects of causes exactly similar 
in the domestic policy of states is a reason for denying (what no one now 
thinks of doubting) that the principles of government are reducible to a ge- 
neral and certain science. The degree of vigour inherent in any form of 
govemitnent, the freedom enjoyed by the people, the influence of the pri- 
vileged orders upon the great engine of the state, — all these are liable to be 
affected every moment, and are actually affected, by the characters of the 
leaders in the different departments of the constitution ; yet no one, since 
the days of Aristotle, has denied that the doctrines of a monarchical, aristo- 
cratical, and democratical government are reducible to certain general prin- 
ciples, and that the nature of government in general is a subject of scientific 
enquiry. 

In fact, the foreign affairs of nations are much less apt to be influenced by 
accidental events than is generally imagined. The death of a civil or military 
chief, who had supported the greatness of a state by the vigour andwisdom 
of his councils, or the glory of his arms, is seldom, if ever, a cause of great 
change in the relative importance of that country. Great men rise in certain 
circumstances; they are disciplined in particular schools; they train up sue* 
cessors for themselves ; they are called forth by certain emergencies in public 
affairs. This is more particularly the case in great systems, either civil or mi- 
litary — in the extensive governments, or vast regular armies of modern times, 

* Our readers will be amused with the little piece of ill-humour which this truly great man Tents 
upon the sfatt'snian or politician, in the pasna^^e lierc alluded to. He calls him. ** (m huiiHous 
and crajily animal ;^ itvgeWxw^. surely, that Csesar, Cato, Dcmoathenes, Richeliea, and many 
otben, who have made the world tremble at their named, or rerere their memiM'y, muiit be mged 
in this very class. — Wealth of Nations , book iv. chap. 8. 
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all the operations of which are combined, and mutually dependent one upon 
another. Aa these can only be carried on by the united exertions of many per- 
soosof the same habits and cast of talents, their success must always depend on 
the union of men whose abilities and experience in their arts are extensive. If 
tin general or the statesman fall, his place will be Glled by some of those whose 
talents have assisted him in subordinate branches of employment; and the 
ooostant demand for merit in a certain department will generally excite men 
to apply their attention to the acquisition of the excellence so much wanted, 
and so splencbdly rewarded. Great occasions draw into public life such 
mm as Imye long been labouring to fit themselves for their station ; and new 
talents^ new powers, frequently spring up in a man's mind, when he is 
phoed in a situation of pre-eminent difGculty and splendour sufficient to 
e|li them forth. The great object of every nation should be, to remove 
omy impediment or check which may prevent such men from rising into 
the stations for which their natural or acquired faculties render them fit. 
Under a free government, the restrictions upon the rise of real merit are 
mch fewer than under a despotism ; and the chance of preferment is ex- 
tended to a much wider circle. In those countries, then, much less conse- 
oaaBee may be attached to the existence or to the loss of a particular man. 
ft is seldom (hat we meet with Fleurys, or Turgots, or Bernstofls, or Has- 
ans; but a Walpole, or a Pitt, is, happily for mankind, frequently repro- 
faeed in the course of an age. Thus the appearance of those illustrious 
characters in whose hands the fate of nations are placed, is much less re- 
golated by accident than is generally supp^^, more especially in modern 
tioiesand in free states. It follows that, even in that branch of foreign po- 
licy whidi we have denominated the chapter of accidents, some principles 
nif be traced; and less is to be imputed to blind hazard than most men are 
It mat apt to imagine. May we be allowed to hope that the time is approachr 
lag (not rapidly, or by violent changes, but slowly and quietly, like all those 
anangements of nature which tend to the substantial improvement of the 
species), when the establishment of equal rights, and rational systems of 
legolar government over the whole of Europe, shall diminish yet farther 
the consequences attached to the caprices and accidental fates of individuals, 
aad ^^ifih reduce to complete order all the circumstances that affect the in- 
tenwrse of nations, so as to subject their whole movements to certain ge- 
Moand invariable laws, to reduce every eccentricity of course, and to 
oonect all accidental inequalities or alterations in the system/ 

We have now finished the general observations which we purposed to 
premiib upon the nature and first principles of the science — a practical 
tieatiae or application of which is now before us. f Before ofifering our par- 
tieidar remarks upon this work, we have yet to call our readers' attention 
to aome of the propositions in which the doctrine of the balance of power is 
eontained : we shall arrange them so as to exhibit a sketch of the nature of 

* The fbre^ng general conclasiont Are sanctioned by the high anthority of our countryman 
FrafiMor Stewart. Had be added the demonstration of a propoeition, simply enunciated in hn 
fihbr ated work on Uie Philosophy of the Human Mind (chap. iv. sect. Sj, the abore enquiry 
ivold baTe been rendered unnecessary. 

t The foregtrfng remarks may appear to our readers unconnected with the particular works of 
Stgmr asd Favier. But we muHi observe^ that the notes of Segur (the onbr new part of the pub- 
fiptfioB) are, from beginning to end, a statement of the principles above refuted^ viz. that, in this 
haaA of politics, all must be ascribed to the particular clmracters and fortunes of individuals. 
h fi4y ezamiiuiig this, we have therefore completely examined the leading doctrines of this work. 
It ail be j^roper to add, that the work, of which Seenr's edition is now before us, has excited 
wn attention on the Continent than any i>olitical publication of the present day : and that it is 
■Med by aS nfatnBien, as a manual ofpne very important branch of Ihdr science. 
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the work before us, though in a more general way, and upon a more com- 
prehengive plan, than can be found in that treatise itself, which is princi- 
pally deficient in fundamental principles and extensive views. We have, 
in the foregoing statements, insisted the more at large on the possibility of 
reducing the external policy of nations to certain general principles ; because, 
b^des the direct negation of this proposition by Mr. Hume and others, it 
has been very much the custom of inferior politicians, and of the common 
run of mankind^ more particularly in Great Britain, to decry such specula- 
tions as vain and illusive ; to hold them up as objects fit only for the pedantic 
statist of (iermany and Holland; and to describe. them as points which 
should be settled by the finical, and too often contemptible characters, who 
are generally the representatives of the greatest nations, and who have brou^t 
a sort of ridicule upon the very name of diplomacy. The gravest subject 
that can occupy the human mind (intimately connected indeed with our 
present enquiry, though not altogether of the same kind with it), the law 
qfniriions, has been exposed to a similar contempt. Montesquieu himself, 
lawyer and historian as he was, has, with his usual passion for an epigram, 
grossly misrepresented a subject as important and refined as any in his own 
department of municipal jurisprudence. He seriously explains '* the foun- 
dation of international law,'' by telling us, ''that the whole system is a set 
of obvious corollaries to a maxim in ethics-^that, in war, nations should do as 
little injury, and in peace as much good, to each other, as is consistent with 
their individual safety.'' Without asking whether it is possible that the 
author of this witticism should ever have heard of the insults of flags, the 
precedence of states, nay, the .whole admitted causes of justifiable war, and 
admitting that all the parts of the system may be strained so as to come under 
the general proposition, we may be allowed to remark, with great deference 
to so high a name, that such observations are extremely useless and unsatis- 
factory ; that we learn from this remark nothing which can give the slightest 
hint of the nature of public law ; that it is as instructive as if one ignorant of 
mathematics were to say, ''the whole of this troublesome science consists 
of obvious corollaries from a very easy axiom — ^whatever is, is." In this 
manner might all science be simplified ; and learners, who knew what " «»-. 
rollary** was, might be charmed to hear that they had but one proposiUoo 
to learn and remember, and that all the rest was ^^ corollary" from.it. 

We trust thatthe remarks already stated will suffice to evince how mis- 
taken are all such views of foreign pohcy or international law ; that those 
sciences will appear strictly reducible to certain general principles, and lead- 
ing to important applications ; that those subjects will be found highly 
refined and delicate, and as fully deserving of minute investigation as any 
within the range of the human intellect. As we proceed, further illustrft' 
tions of these remarks will occur to set their truth in a still stronger poiot 
of view. 

1. Treaties or public pactions are the solemn and authentic expressions 
of certain agreements, which the governments pf friendly or neutral pow- 
ers have entered into for their mutual advantage. In so far as refers to our 
present subject, they are chiefly of three kinds — amicable^ defensive^ o^- 
fsnsive and defensive. The first are simple cessations of hostilities ; the 
next are agreements of mutual assistance in case of attack from a third 
power; and the last are more strict unions of interest, for the accomplish- 
ment of certain objects mutually beneficial. The second are seldom para 
and unmingled. Many treaties bear the name of defensive, which, by se- 
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cfd Micles, or more eommonly by mutual underslftndiDg, and not un- 
freqtiendy by the express tenor of the stipulations, are strictly of the lat- 
torkiftd; and, in general, a paction banaJidedefensiYe has a tendency to 
hfiog about one of the more intimate and effectual kind. 

The monopolising and jealous spirit of mercantile policy, in modem 
times, has' added to the kinds of treaties just now mentioned a fourth, 
kfiown by the name of commercial; of which the object is, to settle a cer- 
tun rate of trade between the high contracting parties; or (what comes to 
die same thing) to grant each other certain privileges of buying and selling, 
lefoBed Co otli^r states. These treaties are in every case absurd ; they are 
meant to restrain that which ought in its nature to be free, and to be regu- 
Ued only by the unrestricted operations of private traders : they relate to 
fldifecCs in which no government ought ever to concern itself : they are 
eiily tolerable, when their object is the abolition of restrictions formerly 
imposed by foolish rulers, or gradually arising from the prejudices of the 
faople. 

An treaties have been exposed to the invectives and sarcasms of those 
wIm) do not duly appreciate the nature of the institution. They are bits of 
]iMhment, and may be torn ; they are made by men of peace in their 
(haets, and may be violated by soldiers in the field; they are deeds by which 
Mes afleet to bind themselves, while no court of public law exists in which 
Im party failing may be compelled to perform his part ; they are intended 
to check the ambition of princes or commonwealths, but they are to be ob- 
lerved by those who feel the checks, and may in a moment throw them off. 
"Give me," said Prince Eugene, in the true spirit of these reasons—*' Give 
ne," said the General, when he saw that his allies were slow to fulfil con- 
ventions made against their obvious interests, and refusing to gratify his 
imbition, against their own safety and beyond their means — " Give me a 
hrttalion of soldiers; they will do more than a thousand treaties." If all 
ihles were ruled by general officers, this sentiment would indeed be accu- 
Mely true. In that case, a corporal would be a much more important 
personage than a publicist or an ambassador; but he would also be more 
ioteresting than a municipal judge or jurisconsult; for all municipal law, 
as well as all public law, would yield to the truncheon and the bayonet. 
The same sentiment would hold good, also, of all such treaties as those en- 
tered into about the lime of Eugene, and those to which he evidently al- 
ludes — treaties eVidently disadvantageous to one of the contracting parties , 
nd wholly beneficial to the others. But it happens that, in the present 
Hate of society, generab receive their commission to act, and their orders to 
desist, from men strongly interested in the preservation of pacific relations 
—in the maintenance of the national faith — ^in the existence of a public code, 
lo which all parties may at all times appeal. 

If, by such declamatory arguments, it is meant to demonstrate that trea- 
ties wfll not of themselves be sufficient to maintain peace or alliances — to 
preserve the independence of states — to ensure success in war — we must 
admit the position ; for we certainly never imagined that an ambassador's 
leal and subscription communicated to the skin of a dead sheep the faculty 
of tranquillising or rousing the public mind, levying armies, gaining battles, 
and taking towns. We would trust more to its powers in the hands of a 
drnmmer, than of a statesman, to produce those efTccts. But (hat such so- 
lemn conventions as lead to treaties, and such discussions as attend them in 
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the natioiiB contracting — such ratifications as finish them — such ideas of 
pledge and form as they are uniformly supposed to convey, — that all those 
circumstances have a most powerful influence, we cannot conceive ques- 
tionable by any one acquainted with the history of man, or the nature of 
the human mind. Independent of the spirit, indeed, with which those 
conventions were made, the mere pa.ction is but a bit of parchment. Inde- 
pendent of the spirit which extorted the Magna Charta and Habeas Corpus, 
those records of the freedom and spirit of our ancestors would be most 
unavailing to the liberties of the present generation . Both the one and the 
other are conventional signs — legal modes of expressing a bargain — cer- 
tain solemn acts, the performance of which intimates to the world that cer- 
tain intentions were perfected in the minds of the parties at the time — cer- 
tain deeds, leaving a record which may refresh the memory of the parlies, 
and to which the party fulfilling may appeal. Neither the treaties of West- 
phalia ( now, unhappily, a matter of history), nor the Magna Charta, can 
be enforced directly by the mandate of any human Court, superior to both 
parties. If the circumstances which gave rise to them were materially al- 
tered, they would both become obsolete ; as, indeed, the former has already 
become. While no material change takes place, they stand on record be- 
fore the whole world, to animate the parties contracting — to check them in 
their conduct on their honour and good faith — to show the surrounding 
nations what compacts have been made — and to hold up to execration 
those that break them. 

The foundation of the stability of every treaty is, the mutual advantage 
of the parties. It is a just remark of the Florentine Secretary, that, even 
after the most unequal contest, no peace between nations can ever be solid 
by which one nation gains much more than the other. If the one gains 
much real good, and the other only obtains safety from total ruin, the peace 
will bo broken, either by the former, as soon as her power is recruited 
enough to complete the work of conquest, or by the latter, as soon as 
she has breathed a little, and can hope to regain her lost ground. ,A11 such 
foolish* treaties are rather conventions of truce than of peace. They were 
one g^eat means of conquest used by the Romans : they are rendered 
less frequent in modern times, by the principles of the balancing system. 

The observation of Machiavel may be extended to alliances in general 
between nations. The leagues, particularly those of a nature both ofTen- 
sive and defensive, have generally owed theirlinstability to a necessary dis- 
union of parties, arising from each possessing views radically incompatible 
with those of the others ; views, properly speaking, secondary to the main 
object of the convention, but more interesting and more binding to the in- 
dividual party than any views of the common cause. 

The remarks made above apply to those subsidiary obligations entered 
into by nations not strictly concerned in the stipulations, in which Uie ac- 
ceding powers guarantee the treaty or bargain to support the party imple- 
menting against all infractions by the other. These are generally modified 
by the disposition of all parties at the time of the requisition to fulfil being 
ttade to the parties guarantees. They are the refinement of the modern 
system of interference. 

2 The circumstances in the relative situation of the European powers — 
their proximity, their constant intercourse, their rivalry, and the uniform 
desire that all princes have to extend their dominions — render it absolutely 
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Deoewary th&t no one power should view with indifferenco the domestic 
affairs bf the rest, more particularly those aflairs which have a reference to 
the increase or consolidation of national resources. 

For the purpose of acquiring such information, the institution of ambas- 
sadors has been adopted, or o( privileged spies, as they have been called by 
witty men, with much the same propriety of speech as would mark the 
personage who should be pleased to call Generals master-butchers, or Judges 
hangmen. From the institution of ambassadors, an essential and peculiar 
part of the modern system, have resulted the important consequences — a 
constant intercourse between the two governments; frequent opportunities 
of detecting and preventing hostile measures or artifices; and still more fre- 
quent occasions of avoiding ruptures by timely complaint, and explanation 
or redress. The natural effects of the system to which this matter has-been 
reduced, are certainly the prevention of wars, and the.systematising of the 
grand art of pacification. 

The relative influence of the national changes that happen in one part of 
Europe, upon the proceedings of the other parts, might be illustrated by a 
Tariety of facts from modern history. That influence seems to be founded 
on natural circumstances, and wholly independent of all theory or system. 
Thns, to take an obvious instance : — As soon as the grand improvement of 
standing armies had been introduced into Europe, it was extended, in France, 
by the ambition of the King, to the keeping of large forces always in pay ; 
and this example was followed by the neighbouring states, not as a useful 
invention of policy, for securing the prince's power, but as a measure neces- 
sary for the safely of nations exposed to the new power with which this 
change armed the French King. A circumstance not so obvious, in tho 
liistory of the formation of most of the European states, presents an illus- 
tration, equally striking, of the principle which we have stated. There can 
be no doubt that the consolidation of the smaller dynasties into which the 
different empires were once divided, took place, in all, about the same 
period. The united empire of the Frank under Charlemagne was too for- 
midable a neighbour to the heterogeneous masses of divided power which 
were then presented on all sides — by Britain, Spain, Italy, and the Northern 
kingdoms. Accordingly we find, that in the space of little more than half a 
century, all the great unions took place of which the present nations of 
Europe are composed. The empire of Charlemagne was completed at the 
end of the eighth century ; the Saxon Heptarchy was united undq|P Egbert, first 
King of England, in 827 ; the Picts and Scots, by Kenneth II., first King of 
Scotland, in 838; the Norwegian petty lordships into one kingdom, by 
Harold Hai-fager, in 875; and the crowns of Castile and Leon, under one 
King of Spain, nearly about the same period. The more contiguous of 
those states were consolidated at the very same time; the rest within a few 
years afterwards. 

The right of national interference (a late refinement of this right of pro- 
portional improvement) has, like all other valuable and sacred principles, 
been called in question. It has been denied, that the total overthrow of all 
regular government in the greatest nation of Europe; the abolition of every 
salutary restraint upon the operations of the multitude; the erection of a 
standard to which every thing rebellious and unprincipled might repair ; the 
open avowal of anarchy, atheism, and oppression, as a public creed ; — it has 
been deni^, that the existence of this grand nuisance gave the vicinage (to 
use Mr. Burke's apposite illustration) a right to interfere. Yet it is difficult to 
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conocive ii^hat national changes, e^icopt the Introduction of the pcslilencp, 
could give a better right to the neighbourhood to reject all intercourse with 
so infected a mass as Franco then was. And, if such defensive measures 
were absolutely necessary, it is evident that the slightest aggression on the 
part of this neighbour justified that open war, which was so loudly pre- 
scribed by the slightest chance of its leading to a restoration of order. The 
immense acquisition of power which the French government acquired by 
the revolution — the general levy and arming that immediately took place — 
would have justified all neighbours in extending their resources upon the 
common principles of the modern system. Now, if this increase of French 
power had taken place on tlie Spanish, instead of the North side of the 
Pyrenees ; if it had been, not a sudden augmentation of internal resources, 
but an increase of territory and power by conquest; — no one doubts the 
propriety of an immediate interference : nay, if this increase had only been 
in contemplation, no one would hesitate to consider the formation of the plan 
as sufficient cause for war : so thought our forefathers at least, when they 
attacked Lewis XIV. a hundred years ago. But what difference is there, 
as to foreign states, whether such an augmentation of power takes place al 
the expense of the Spanish, the Bourbons, or at the cost of the other branch 
of that illustrious house? whether this sudden change in the aspect of one 
powerful rival neighbour is the consequence of her foreign conquests, or of 
her rapid internal changes? whether tlio addition is drawn from the pillaged 
provinces of Spain, or the overthrow of the peaceful institutions, and the 
plunder of all the wealthy orders at home? When such a sudden and pro- 
digious increase of resources takes place in one country, as can only be 
matched by a similar revolution developing equal powers in the neighbouring 
nations, those neighbours arc exactly in this dilemma;— either they must 
wade through all manner of turbulence and danger, to the sudden possession 
of resources sufficient to balance this new power; or they must submit to 
this new power. One mode of escape only remains from alternatives 
equally cniel : they may unite against this common nuisance — they may 
interfere and abate it. If France had conquered the kingdoms of Leon and 
Castile, who doubts that Britain and Austria might have attacked her, 
though neither of them were friends of Spain? But this was not absolutely > 
necessary : for, first, they might have perhaps saved themselves by defen- , 
sive alliance, and the peaceable improvement of their internal resources ; or, ,■ 
secondly, they might certainly have acquired in Holland, or Denmark, or ^ 
Spain itself, an extent of territory equal to that gained by France. But the ^ 
former measure would have been dangerous ; the latter both dangerous and '^ 
unjust. In like manner, Britain and Austria might have met the crisis of . 
their affairs, arising from the new and sudden acquisition of resources which 
Francemade at the revolution. First, they might have united defensively tf r 
ancient allies, and worked all the while to improve their internal resources; - 
or, secondly, they might have revolutionised, and followed the French 
example. The first, however, of those plans would have been dangerous; 
the latter, both dangerous and unprincipled. One alternative remained ;— | 
a union against the unheard-of nuisance. ^ 

We hesitate not, then, to lay it down as a principle, applicable to this j 
extreme case, that whenever a sudden and great change takes place in the * 
internal structure of a state, dangerous in a high degree to all neighboun, 
they hare a right to attempt, by hostile interference the restoration of an 
order of things sak to themselves; or, &V \easl, \o ewalerbalanee, byaethf*^ 
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iggresBion, Oie new fmroe suddenly acquired. If a highwayman pulls out 
I paatoi from his boaom, shall we wait till he loads and presents it before we 
kill or disarai faim ? shdl we not attack him with like arms if he displays 
Hjch weapons, whetfier he takes them from his own stores, or seizes them 
rrom flome other person in our sight ? * We do not attack a neighbouriog 
oalion for plondcn'ing or conquering a third power, because we wish to 
ivengD or ledreai the injury ; but b^ause we shall be ourselves affected by 
ils OBBsequences. Shall we be less injured by the same consequences, 
baSBuse the dangerous power of doing us mischief is developed from its 
rttoeaaea within, and not forcibly snatched from without? 

That floch a principle as we have now been considering is liable to 
liaiilatiODS, we do not deny : it is, indeed, only applicable to extreme cases. 
No one would think of asserting the right of interference to be applicable in 
the ease of f^dual improvement, however great, in any nation ; nor in the 
ease of that more sudden amelioration whidi national resources may receive 
bom the operation of a salutary reform-^or a useful law — or a beneficial 
change of mien. We only thmk the right competent in cases of sudden 
and great aggrandisement, such as that of France in 1790; and then, we 
maintain, that, if it endangers the safety of the neighbouring powers, no 
manner of importance should be attached lo the nature of those circumstances 
fcam whence the danger has originated. Indeed we suspect that the 
essential, liiou^ not always avowed, principles of modern policy would 
Mr us out in a wider interpretation of the proposition. We conceive, that 
many of the alliances of states, formed with a view to check the growing 

Cer of a common rival, and always ending in offensive measures, have 
I formed without any pretext of violence having actually been com- 
mitted by the dreaded power, or being apprehended from that quarter ; and 
vithooiany consideration whatever of the source from whence this danger- 
aqi strength has been derived, whether from external acquisitions (the most 
flOBunon case), or from the sudden development of internal resources, or 
bam tiie gradual increase of national strength, while neighbouring states 
WvemorealoVly increasing or were losing force. This increase it is — 
dus comparative strength, which excites the salutary jealousy of modern 
cooncib towards nei^bouring powers. The pretexts, indeed, for war 
hive been various; but the cause of such wars lias generally been the same : 
the pretext has been adopted in comformity to ancient usage or prejudices, 
or tobumour the feelingB of the multitude, and cause them to take part, by 
warkmg on their passions much more powerfully than if the real cause 
were stated. The great maxim has generally been, ' ' Obsia principiis"-^ 
" FenienU oceurite morbo." We recommend it as a general watchword to 
all nations placed in the European community — to those, more especially, 
who are neighbours of Prussia and France ; above all we recommend it to 
tha greater powers of Europe, (he natural guardians of the great com- 
monwealth; and to our country in particular, whose pre-eminent rank 
among them gives her a tUle to interfere for others, as well as for her own 
immediale aafety. To her we would address a language not unknown to 
her diildren in former times — the language of tlie balancing system. 

** Tm regere imptriopopuloa^ Ronume* memento : 
Hm tun enmt arteg ; pacisquB imponere wor^m, 
Pareere smbjectis, et debelfare fiir/ycrfto*."— Virgil, ^n. 

^ ■ I — : 

"* llie 4oeirh« of the bahBc^ of power is deduced, by VateQ, fron OHiilar groimdi. Vide 
Mi4p Um^, Hr. itt. di. iii. < 44. et ieq. 
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3. It has been urged as a glaring inconsistency in a system which has for 
its professed object the preservation of peace, that according to its principles 
and technical language, certain nations are denominated natural enemies, 
and others natural allies. A little attention to the meaning of this propo- 
sition will at once demonstrate the futility of the allegation, and lead us to 
one of the most general and fundamental doctrines of modem international 
policy. It is not meant by this phraseology to assert, that some nations 
ought always to view each other with suspicion and enmity. The intention 
of such a form of expression is merely to state a yery general and, unfor- 
tunately, an unquestionable fact in the history of the human species — that 
nations placed in certain circumstances are uniformly found to entertain 
towards each other sentiments of rivalry and animosity. The balancing 
system prescribes the means of disarming this bad principle in our nature 
of its destructive tendency, by teaching us to consider other nations as our 
natural friends, and by making the members of each class unite, go as to 
act systemalically, with a yiew to the preservation of national peace. A 
few obvious considerations will show what those principles are, and will 
lead us, by an easy transition, to the particular subject of the work now 
before us. 

The circumstances which are uniformly found to constitute natural 
enmity between nations are threefold ; proximity of situation, similarity 
of pursuits, and near equality of power. From the opposite causes arise 
the natural indifference or relative neutrality of states ; a reasonable cf»ato»««, 
diversity of objects, and considerable inequality of resources; while natural 
alliance results from the common enmity produced by a concurrence of the 
three causes, first mentioned in the relations of two or more powers towards 
the same third power. 

But it may often happen that a state is involved in hostile relations with 
another of which it is not the natural enemy, either from being the accidental 
ally of a third power, primarily the enemy of this second; or from being 
the natural ally to this thvd power, in consequence of their comrooD 
relations of enmity towards some fourth or fifth power. Hence indeed 
arises the intricacy, if it has any, of the balancing system ; and hence the 
multiplied relations of every one power with all the rest, so as to permit 
no one to remain for a moment an inditTerent spectator of what is passing id 
the most remote parts of the European commonwealth. A few examples 
will illustrate the forgoing proposition. These illustrations contain the 
theory of what is called in practice the European balance. The work 
before us consists, almost entirely, of a treatise drawn up by the Sicur 
Favier, a confidential servant of Louis XV., and Louis XVI., upon the actual 
relations of the different powers at the commencement of the last unfortunate 
reign. The principles upon which all such treatises proceed, we purpose 
at present briefly to sketch. The utility and application of such spcculatiM 
may, like their object, be temporary and local ; the principles are of all limes 
and places — they are regular, fixed, and general. 

In conformity to the proposition above enunciated, France is said lob» 
the natural enemy of Great Britain. These states, separated by a narrow 
channel, are of sufficient relative strength to be mutually formidable; the 
one, by the extent and compactness of her territory, and by her large ani 
useful population ; the other, by her immense w^th, the defence afforded 
by her insular situation , and the myriads of her fleets which cover the ooean. 
They are both engaged in similar pursuits; because (he circumstanoeB of 
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thmr situation are Bimiiar. The islaod, however, is more adapted to oom- 
mercial occupations, by the genius of her inhabitants, the nature of her 
produce, and the extent of her sea-coast; from whence has resulted a habit 
of application to manufactures, navigation, and trade, and, in consequence, 
superior skill in the arts, and greater extent of trading capital. The other 
country, eminent also in those points of view, is however so far inferior to 
die island, that her attention has, for above a century, been constantly di- 
rected to emulate so valuable a superiority : while Britain, finding herself 
deficioDt ID direct power to sway the continental states of Europe, otherwise 
than by intrigue and gold, has returned France the compliment of atttempt- 
ing to beat, on her own element, the natural mistress of the European con- 
tiiwnt. From this reciprocal inferiority, and consequent emulation, has 
arisen that spirit of rivalry, which will, it is to be feared, permanently 
alienate from each other the two nations most formed to love and esteem 
each other; best adapted to entertain close and profitable relations of com- 
merce ; and formed, by their union, to secure the lasting peace, and sway 
imcontrolled the sceptre of the civilised world. Unhappily the natural pas- 
UODS of the people, and the ambition of their rulers, have taught both to 
'*' bear no brother near the throne ; '' to suffer no equal in trade, in arts, or 
in learning ; and to divide, by their irreconcileable enmity, the other powers 
IB the system, of which that enmity has become the corner stono. 

Holland, from her proximity to Britain, her extensive commerce, and 
her splendid resources of national wealth, would have been our natural 
enemy, had France been out of the question. But as Holland lay still nearer 
to that ambitious power, with whose pursuits she interfered at least as 
much,besides the jealousy of her democratic government and Calvinistic re- 
ligion, it became her interest to league with the enemies of her formidable 
ndghbour. Accordingly, in all the wars of the two last centuries, Holland 
hag been found on the side of England, with only two exceptions: — the im- 
politic contest of Charles II. when he was in the pay of France, and the 
jealous enmity of Holland in the end of the American war, as anomalous in 
Aotch politics as the war of Charles had been in thehistory of Great Britain. 
Afker the peace of 1782, the breach was kept open, chiefly by the successes of 
the Republican power, until the year 1787 ; when, by one of the most skil- 
ful and successful interferences in continental affairs which the balancing 
system has ever accomplished, the Stadtholdcr's power was restored, 
French inQuence destroyed, and the Dutch restored to their natural alliance 
with England. 

The present alliance of the French and Batavian Republics is obviously 
no anomalous case : it is in every respect a subjection retained, as it was 
made, by the force of arms, and the influence of factious intrigue. The day 
ii perhaps not distant when even the slight appearances of national inde- 
pnidence wiU be thrown ofT, and the absorption of the United Provinces 
into the modern empire of the Franks, be (shall we say?) the last great sa- 
erifice to the sweeping principle of " arrondissement,'' one of the most signal 
inventions of the 18th century. 

Mext to France, the greatest power on the continent of Europe resides in 
, the house of Austria, from the union of its hereditary dominions in Hungary, 
f Bohemia, Austria, the frontier provinces, and the late acquisitions in Poland 
and d^e Venetian territories, with the Imperial crown, which confers an 
anlhority, chiefly of indirect influence, over the princes of the empire. The 
hereditary losses of this power in the late war have, oh the whole, been 
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trifling ; but she has lost miich in the power of swaying the affairs of liaij, 
much of her influence in the Germanic affairs, and still more of relative 
force, by the astonishing increase of France and die augmentation also of 
Prussia (her natural rival in Germany), to one or other of whom, or their 
dependents, have accrued all that Austria has lost. After all, the AusUriaa 
power is great and formidable. It would be the greatest and most formi- 
dable in Europe, were ils extensive territories somewhat more con)pact,soai 
to derive full advantage from their central position ; were it to acquire i 
small addition of sea-coast in the Adriatic, so as to have easier veot for its 
numerous and costly products in the foreign markets; were its vast re- 
sources called forth and wielded by a better formed government, or a wiser 
race of statesmen, so as to take every advantage of the finest climates, 
richest mountains, most Certile valleys, and greatest variety of hardy sub- 
jects; and more especially, were its armies, the first in the word, organised 
upon abetter plan, so as to place at their head younger leaders : were these 
advantages (the most of which may be acquired) added to its immense iuh 
tural resources, Austria might be deemed the first power in Europe, {and 
dreaded by all her neighbours as resistless in the scale. 

The circumstances which render Austria the natural enemy and conn- 
terporise' of France, render her also the natural ally of Britain, — the greil 
continental support of British influence. In proportion to the enmity bsr 
tweea those leading powers, this natural union between Britain and Austria 
has always been more or less close, since the separation of the SpaniA froo 
the Austrian branch of the house. It has experienced only one remarkable 
intermission, and that a slight one^ during the peace-loving administratioBi 
of Fleuri and Walpole. In the war whidh succeeded the fall of WalpoleV 
ministry, France siding with the Bavarian Emperor, England naturally tod; 
the part of the Empress-Queen, at that time almost crushed by the uoiei 
of her enemies. The singular alliance of 1756, the chef-^'cBuvre of Kao^ 
nitz, and, according to the French politicians, the greatest error Fraaei 
ever committed, deranged, for a while, the natural relations of the cootie 
nental powers. Britain was not thrown out of amity with Austria ; bul 
Austria, ceasing to be the enemy of France, ceased also to be the ally ol 
Britain. Yet still it is worthy of remark, that tlie assistance given by us ic 
Prussia, during theSeven*years' War, in consequence of France sidingagaiml 
Frederick 11.,* was pointed, not against Austria or Russia, histwomosl 
formidable enemies, by checking whom we could at once have saved him ; 
but against our own natural enemy alone, to our desire of opposing whom 
Prussia owed the aid she received from us. 

The chief part of the " Politique de tous les Cabinets y'* is occupied with 
a treatise of the Sieur Favier on the Foreign Relations of France, evidentij 
drawn up with a view to decry the policy of 1756, which dictated the 
Austrian alliance, and to show the necessity under which France laboured 
of increasing her military as well as federal power [sa puissance tant miH^ 
taire que federative), in order to regain the rank of a primary power, said 
to have been lost through the consequences of the Austrian alliance, and 
the Seven-years' War. This treatise (with a few others, chiefly short 
excerpts from the memorials of Vergennes, Broglio, Turgot, and otha 

* Fide Hint, de la Ouerre Ae Sept Au, vol. i. cap. 1., where that Prince himself detaib 
Ihe reatiofM that induced hi|D to undeHake the war. One was, 4he certainty of both Enjdaad 
and France not taking the same side; whence, he could count on the assistance of one of those 
IPPWers. 
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Frendi miniiters) wan flrst published in 1793, by authority of the legisla- 
ture ; and, after attracting so great attention over all Europe, as to be deemed 
the best popular manual of young diplomatists and politicians, it is now re- 
|ud)lished with a few additions, and with large notes, of considerable value, 
by the editor, H. Segur, formerly an eminent diplomatic character in the 
service of Ihe French court. The theory of M . Segur is precisel y the reverse 
of Favier's. He approves of the Austrian alliance, ana condemns only the 
mifconduct that marked the management of both the civil and military 
admiiiislration of France, after the treaty of Vienna had sealed and per- 
fected the new federal system. 

Favier, adopting the opinion since universally received, attributes to the 
treaty of 1756, and the consequent military operations of France during the 
Seveiv-years' War, not only the immediate loss of men and money at (hat 
crisis, (all for the beneflt of Austria, without any good to the concerns of 
France), but also the subsequent aggrandisement of the Austrian house, 
already too powerful by the exhaustion of Prussian, and the valuable 
ao^isition of Poland, the natural ally of France, and scene of French in- 
fluence, whose destruction he hesitates not to impute to the Austrian system. 
S^r, on the other hand, without denying the losses experienced by France 
during the war, and the still greater evils arising to her from the Polish 
catastrophe, ascribes those consequences to the maladministration of French 
aflaiFB in the Seven-years* war, and in the whole interval between the peace 
ttf Hubertsburg and the Revolution. He maintains, that the wisest policy 
vhich France could possibly have adopted, was, the securing of a long 
peace by an alliance with her natural enemy. He argues this point upon 
iBueh the same grounds as those chosen by tlie defenders of Walpole and 
Fleuri ; and be contends that no danger whatever could have arisen to 
France from the alliance of 1756, if tlie administration of her domestic 
affiiirs had been as wise and energetic as the management of her foreign 
relations at that era. As Favier perpetually recurs to the same text, en- 
deavouring, like all theorists, to reduce every thing under one head, and 
twisting all facts to humour his main position ; so the new editor follows 
him through his whole course, and, under the head of each power whoso 
relations to France are discussed by Favier in the text, we meet with a 
separate argument in Segur's notes, tending either to modify or overthrow 
the bvourite conclusions of Uie former politician. 

It appears to us (although wc cannot afford room for the discussion) that 
the doctrine of Favier, with a few limitations, is by far the soundest. All the 
beneGis of repose would have been gained by France, although she had 
pever entered into the defensive treaty of 1755, or the subsequent con- 
ventions of 1756 and 1757. The chance of France being attacked was 
chimerical. By whom, but Austria or England, could she possibly be an- 
noyied ? H by the fcwrmer, of course the defensive treaty was absurd : if by 
the latter, clearly, Austria could never assist her ; since the British forces 
would only attack by sea, or by a littoral warfare, or in the American and 
East Indian colonies. But Austria was liable to attack from that power 
which had despoiled her of her finest provinces a few years before. Besides, 
Ihe object of the treaty turned out to be (according to the remarks on con- 
vestions which we formerly made) not defensive, but oHensive. Franco 
Was, in fact, to assist Austria with *2A,000 men to recover Silesia and humble 
Ihe house of Brandenburg, or dismember its dominions. After the war 
hroke out, the slipulatioo was forgotten ; that is, the terms were changed, 
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as is very commonly the case ; and, instead of 2^,000, France sent 100,OM 
men, to be defeated by the British and Prussian armies. How could she 
possibly gain by such an object, though completely successful in attaining 
it? She was fitting for Austria, conquering for her profit, and, if de- 
feated, sharing her losses. We object also to the general spirit of Segpr's 
reasonings. He always denies the possibility of drawing certain oonclusioiii 
upon such matters ; and, in the true spirit of an old diplomatist and courtier, 
he advises us to look more to the peculiarities of human character, and 
personal or accidental considerations, than to the criteria more philo- 
sophically appealed to by Favier. We haye formerly treated at large of 
this matter, and have endeavoured to refute doctrines proceeding from so 
partial and erroneous a view of the subject. We ought to remark, how- 
ever, that Segur is by no means so ignorant of political philosophy as 
we might expect from this specimen, and from the nature of his former 
pursuits. We Gnd him decidedly rejecting, as absurd, the narrow 
notions of mercantile policy which dictate commercial treaties, although he 
was himself successful in the negociation of a very celebrated one, the fountte- 
tion of his fame in the diplomatic world. Wo return to our general sketch. 

The vicinity of Spain to France, their distance from the rest of Europe, 
and the compactness of their territories, which renders them, as it were, 
parts of one great peninsula, might have rendered them natural enemies, 
had not Holland and Britain been situated in much the same predicament, 
with respect to France, on the north. Besides, the insulated position of 
Spain, joined to her great inferiority of strength, from political and moral 
causes, makes her naturally dependent on her powerful neighbour. But, 
above all, the se|)aration of the Spanish from the Imperial crown and the 
Austrian dominions, and the consequent disputes between the Courts of 
Vienna and Madrid, about the dominion of Italy, havo thrown Spain into 
the arms of the natural enemy of the house of Austria. We do not enume- 
rate, among these causes, the family compact which so closely united the 
two branches of the house of Bourbon, or the blood relationship which was 
the cause of that convention. Those circumstances may have drawn closer 
the natural ties of alliance between France and Spain ; but still they are to 
be viewed as accidental and subordinate. If it was the evident interest of 
Spain to depend on France, and of Franco to rule over Spain, the death or 
marriage of one of the reigning branches could never for a moment have 
prevented the union of the nations. The last will of Charles II., indeed, set 
all Europe in arms to fight down this formidable union. But does any one 
imagine that, had Alberoni succeeded in stealing this document, the other 
powers would have shut their eyes on the strides which Louis was making 
to obtain dominion over Europe, by playing off Spain against Austria? Or, 
had the combined enemies of that ambitious prince been prudent enough to 
accept of the terms extorted by his humiliation, and terminated the grand 
alliance-war at Gertruydenberg, can any one suppose that the union of the 
two natural allies, thus apparently broken (for Louis's oITers went to this 
length), would have subsisted less close and compact at the next crisis of 
European affairs? 

To such as believe that all great events depend more on chance than prin- 
ciple, and despise all general reasonings on the train of human affairs, we 
would recommend two obvious considerations: did the alliance of 1756 
maintain indissoluble the unnatural union of the two powers? Or, has the 
dissolution, with every cruel aggravation, of the marriage which had been 
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itended to cement that temporary alliance, prevented peace and seeming 
mity firom subsisting between the murderers and the nearest blood relations 
f the ill-fated Antoinette ? Has not one of the various means tried by Spain 
o regain that power over her feeble neighbour, which the Braganga revo- 
ntion (16A0) overthrew, consisted in always endeavouring to have a 
ipani^ princess on the Portuguese throne? and yet, has that prevented her 
ram seconding her policy by open force, and attacking the throne which 
be bad immediately before filled with her royal offspring? Or, to come 
itill nearer the present discussion, was not the family compact dissolved in 
1793, under circumstances of complicated insult and violence to every 
nranch of the house of Bourbon, as well as of imminent danger to the most 
lespotic and bigoted government in the west of Europe? And have the 
incient politics of the Spanish cabinet varied one jot, in consequence of all 
hose personal considerations and grand occurrences? No. After a few 
months of languid co-operation with the combined powers (from the ex- 
pectation of crushing the infant Republic], as soon as Spain saw that the 
new State could stand alone against foreign attacks, and had some chance 
of surviving the revolutionary storms, she instantly returned to her natural 
IMdicy, and resumed her alliance with France ; that is to say, she resigned 
all her family regards, the consequences of which had once alarmed all 
Europe; sacrificed much of her trade; exposed her sea-coast to the troops 
and fleets of England ; risked and lost her fleets by fighting the battles of 
France; and put the very existence of her weak-handed government to the 
ipverest trial, by a free intercourse with republicans and regicides — by 
acknowledging and receiving into her capital a Jacobin emissary with his 
crew. In a word, the Spanish branch of the Bourbon line is as closely 
united, or rather as submissively dependent on the usurper of that throne, 
which the sister branch once filled, as ever it was during the proudest da^^ 
of tfie French monarchy — during the reign of the Bourbons, the Virtues, 
and the Elegant Arts. In return for his homage, the haughty sovereign of 
file two Indies is pleased to receive for his son, from the Corsican adven- 
turer, a crown patched up of the Italian spoils taken from the natural enemy 
of Spain. The service performed, and the boon granted, are equally illus- 
trative of our general principles. 

We might now proceed to trace the relations between Portugal and 
Britain on the one hand, or its connexion with France and Spain on the 
other ; between the Italian States and the Transalpine Powers to the right 
and left of the Rhine ; between the Porte and Russia ; or the Porte and Bri- 
tain, or France; the connexions between the three powers surrounding 
theancient and dismembered kingdom of Poland ; the relations of the northern 
Crowns; the relations of the diflerent powers possessed of colonies in the 
East or West Indies, both with the native states, and with each other, in 
consequence of their colonial possessions. All these juntos of states form 
separate assemblages of particular interests ; smaller systems, influenced in- 
ternally by tlie same principles, and connected by the same law with the 
Kenerai mass of the European community. We have, however, said enough 
to show, that, in practice, as well as from theoretical considerations, this 
important subject is capable of being reduced to systematic arrangement, 
and fixed general principles. And wc have only to conclude with repeating, 
in a form somewhat diflerent, the proposition which at the outset we pro- 
posed to demonstrate. 

It appears that, by the modern system of Foreign policy, the fate of na- 
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LioDS has been rendered more certain; and the influence of chanee, d the 
fortune of war, of the caprices of individuals upon the general aflairs of men, 
has been infinitely diminished . Nations are no longer of transient or doraUft 
(existence in proportion to their internal resources, but in proportion to the 
))lace which they occupy in a vast and regular system ; whera the moi 
powerful states are, for Uieir own sakes, constantly watching over Ibe sAtf 
of the most insignificant. A flourishing commonwealth is not liable to hrn 
its independence or its prosperity by the fate of one battle. Many hattlii 
must be lost; many changes must concur : the whole system musi be de^ 
ranged, before such a catastrophe can happen. The appearance of an ^mh L 
minondas can no longer raise a petty state to power and influence aver ill 
neighbour, suddenly to be lost, with the great man's life, by some unfore- 
seen victory at Leuctra. In the progress of freedom, knowledge, and m" 
tional intercourse, this great change has been happily eflected by slow de- 
grees ; it is a change which immediately realises the advantages that eveiy 
former change has gained to mankind ; a step in his progress, wbi<A M- 
cures the advancement made during all his previous career ; and contrtbalttK 
perhaps more than any other revolution that has happened since the iiH 
vention of written language, to the improvement and magnificence of ike 
species. 

Let statesmen, then, reflect on these things; and, in the present awftil 
crisis of aflairs, let them often ponder upon the princi{^es which should 
direct their public conduct. Without neglecting the increase of their in- 
ternal resources, by wise regulations, and gradual improvements of theeifil 
and military constitution of the countries intrusted to their care, let thaai 
constantly look /ram home; and remember, that each state forms a pwt of 
the general system, liable to be aflected by every derangement which it ouy 
experience ; and, of necessity, obliged to trust for its safety to a concurrence 
of other causes besides those which domestic policy can control. **Mm 
arma neque thesauri regni prasidia sunt, fferum amici: quos nequs urmiM: 
cogere: neque auro parare queas; officio et fide fMiritm^tM'."'^— *Sal. JiH 
gurth.^ 



THE NATURE AND USES OF MONARCHY, AND THE RIGHTS 

AND POWERS OF A SOVEREIGN.! 

The most important and radical error in Mr. Leckie's theory of Govern- 
ment, is that which relates to the nature and uses of Monarchy, and the 
rights and powers of a sovereign ; upon which, therefore, we beg leave lo 
begin with a very few observations. And here we shall take leave to con- 
sider royalty as being, on the whole, but a human institution, — originating 
in a view to the general good, and not lo the gratification of the individual j 
upon whom it is conferred ; or, at least, only capable of being justified, (H^ 

deserving to be retained, on account of its being actually beneficial to tbe| 

* J 

* In Brouffham'H ColoDiat Policy, ¥o1. ii. p. 544., there is the following note in reference to Ab' 
article : — ''The tubstance of the eeneral reasonioes and views detailed in this section was publishtd 
in the Recood namhpr of a pprionical work, conducted bj a society of literary gentlemen in Bdio* 
burgh, entitled the Edinburgh Review. 

f Leckie*s B^tsay on the I'ractic^ of the British GoTernmcnt.— Vol. xx. p. 922. NoTtabcTi 
1812. 
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vlidbfloeiety. The benefits which it la calculated to confer in this point 
if tiew aiB obvious. From the flrst moment that men began to associate 
ogether, and to act in concert, it would be found that all of them could not 
feke a share in consulting and regulating their operations, and that the 
[Kftter part must submit to the direction of certain managers and leaders. 
kmoDg these again, some one would naturally assume a pre-eminence ; and, 
D tiiAe of war especially, would be allowed to exercise an authority. 
Struggles would as necessarily ensue for retaining this post of distinction, 
IBd for supplanting its actual possessor ; and whether there was a general 
IcquieBeence in the principle of having one acknowledged chief, or a desire 
^ be guided and advised by a plurality of those who seemed best qualified 
br the task, there would be equal hazard, or rather certainty, of perpetual 
ttrifey tumult, and dissension, from the attempts of ambitious individuals, 
Mielr to usurp an ascendancy over all their competitors, or to dispute with 
hia who had already obtain^ it his right to continue its possession. Every 
bnepoBsetted of any considerable means of influence would^thus be tempted 
lo^.aapire to a precarious sovereignty ; and while the inferior persons of the 
COnmunity would be opposed to each other as the adherents of the re> 
spMire pretenders, not only would all care of the general good be omitted, 
Mfhe McietT would become a prey to perpetual feuds, cabals, and hosti- 
iKef, BobYernYe of the first principles of its institution. Among the reme- 
fo which would naturally present themselves for this great evil, the most 
.tfeadous, though not perhaps at first sight the most obvious, would be to 

Kide some regular and authentic form for the election of one acknow- 
sd chief, by a fair but pacific competition ;— -^the term of whose authority 
viBuld gradually be prolonged to that of his natural life, and afterwards ex- 
liBided to the lives of his remotest descendants. The advantages which seem 
to OS to be peculiar to this arrangement are, first, to disarm the ambition 
of dangerous and turbulent individuals, bv removing the great prize of 
nfieme authority, at all times, and entirely, from competition ; and, se- 
^eoiidly, to render this authority more manageable and less hazardous, by 
i&lifering it over peaceably, and upon understood conditions, to an here- 
[dilary prince, instead of letting it be seized upon by a fortunate conqueror, 
'^ would think himself entitled to use it — as conquerors commonly use 
•ftrir booty — for his own exclusive gratification. 

The steps, then, by which we are conducted to the justification of here- 
dilary monarchy, are shortly as follows. Admitting all men to be equal in 
rights, they can never be equal in natural endowments, — nor long equal in 
vklth and other acquisitions : — absolute liberty therefore is altogether out 
of the question ; and a kind of aristocracy, or disorderly supremacy of the 
richest and most accomplished, may be considered as the primeval state of 
lociety. Now this, even if it could be supposed to be peaceable and per- 
Qianent, is by no means a desirable state for the persons subjected to this 
UnltiCBurious and irregular authority. But it is plain that it could not be 
peaoeable— that even among the rich, and the accomplished, and the 
dttjng, some would be more rich, more daring, and more accomplished 
liiin the rest ; and that those who were most nearly on an equality would 
la armed against each other by mutual jealousy and ambition, while those 
lAo were a little lower would combine, out of envy and resentment, to de-* 
ieit the pretensions of the few who had thus outstripped their original asso- 
ciates. Thus, there would not only be no liberty or security for the body 
of the people, but the whole would be exposed to the horror and distraction 
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of perpetual iDtcstine contentions. The creation of one sovereign, therefore, 
whom the whole society would acknowledge as supreme, was a great point 
gained for tranquiliHy as well as individual independence ; and in order to 
avoid the certain evils of perpetual struggles for dominion, and the im- 
minent hazard of falling at last under the absolute will of an exasperate 
conqueror, nothing could be so wisely devised as to agree upon the nomi- 
nation of a king ; and thus to get rid of a multitude of petty tyrants, and the 
risk of military despotism, by the establishment of a legitimate monarchy. 
The first king would probably be the most popular and powerful individcol 
in the community ; and the first idea would, in all likelihood, be to appoint 
liis successor on account of the same qualifications ; but it would speedily 
be discovered, that this would give rise at the death of every sovereign— 
and indeed, prospectively, long before it — to the same fatal competitions and 
dissension, which had formerly been perpetual ; and not only hazard a civfl 
war on every accession, but bring the successful competitor to the throne 
with feelings of extreme hostility towards one half of his subjects, and of m 
extreme partiality to the other. The chance of not finding eminent talenlf | 
for command in the person of the sovereign, therefore, would soon be seen * 
to be a far less evil than the sanguinary competitions that would ensue, if 
merit were made a ground of pretension ; and a very little reflexion, oir ex- 
perience, would also serve to show, that the sort of merit which was most 
likely to succeed in such a competition, did not promise a more amiable 
sovereign than might be reckoned on in the common course of hereditary^ 
succession. The only safe course, therefore, was to take this great prize al-* 
together out of the lottery of human life — to make the supreme dignity ia 
the state professedly and altogether, independent of merit or popularity, and . 
to fix it immutably in a place quite out of the career of ambition. 

This great point then was gained by the mere institution of monarchy, . 
and by rendering it hereditary : the chief cause of internal discord was re- 
moved, and the most dangerous incentive to ambition placed in a greats 
measure beyond the sphere of its operation ; — and this we have always con- 
sidered to be the peculiar and characteristic advantage of that form of < 
government. A pretty important chapter, however, remains, as to the, 
extent of the powers that ought to be vested in the monarch, and the nature * 
of the checks by which the limitation of those powers should be rendered 
cflectual. And here it will be readily understood, that considering, as we 
do, the chi'^f advantage of monarchy to consist in its taking away the occa- 
sions of contention for the first place in the State, and in a manner neu- 
tralising that place by separating it entirely from any notion of merit or 
popularity in the possessor — we cannot consistently bo for allotting more 
actual power to it than is absolutely necessary for answering this purpose. 
Our notions of (his measure, however, are by no means of a very jealous 
or contracted nature. We must give enough of real power, and distinction, 
and prerogative, to make it truly and substantially the first place in the 
Stale, and to make it impossible for the occupiers of inferior places to en- 
danger the general peace by their contentions; — for, otherwise, the whole 
evils which ils institution was meant to obviate would recur with accumih- 
lated force, and the same fatal competitions be renewed among persons of dis- 
orderly ambition, for those situations, by whatever name they might bo 
called, in which, (hough nominally subordinate to the throne, the actual 
powers of sovereignty were embodied. But, on the other hand, we would 
give no powers to (he Sovereign, or to any other officer in the community. 
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leyond what were evidently required for the public good ; — and do powers 
it ally -on the exercise of which there was not an cfDcient control, and for 
he uae of which there was not a substantial responsibility. It is in the re- 
NMiciling of these two conditions that the whole difficulty of the theory of a 
lerfect monarchy consists. If you do not control your sovereign, he will be 
n danger of becoming a despot ; and if you do control him, there is danger, 
inless you choose the depository of this control with singular caution, that 
foa create a power that is uncontrolled and uncontrollable— to be the prey 
if audacious leaders and outrageous factions, in spite of the hereditary settle- 
nent of the nominal sovereignty. Though there is some difficulty, how- 
nrer, in this problem, and though we learn from history that various errors 
lave been committed in an attempt at its practical solution, yet we do. not 
xmceive it as by any means insoluble ; and think indeed, that, with the 
ights which we may derive from the experience of our own constitution, 
is demonstration may be effected by a very moderate exertion of sagacity. 
ft will be best understood, however, by a short view of the nature of the 
powers to be controlled, and of the system of checks which have been ac- 
tually resorted to. 

In the first place, then, we must beg leave to remind our readers, how- 
ever superfluous it may appear, that as kings arc now generally allowed to 
be mere mortals, they cannot of themselves have any greater powers, either 
of body or mind, than other individuals, and must in bet be inferior in both 
rapecia to very many of their subjects. Whatever powers they have, 
dioirelbre, must be powers conferred upon them by the consent of the 
Mnmger part of their subjects, and are in fact really and truly the powers 
cf those persons. The most absolute despot accordingly, of whom history 
famishes any record, must have governed merely by the free will of those 
who cho8e to obey him in compelling the rest of his subjects to obedience. 
The Sultan, as Mr. Hume remarks, may indeed drive the bulk of his un- 
armed subjects like brutes by mere force, but he must lead his Janissaries 
like men, by their reason and free will. And so it is in all other govern- 
Bents: the power of the sovereign is nothing else than the power — the 
actual force of muscle or of mind — which a certain part of his subjects 
dboM to lend, for carrying his orders into effect ; and the check or limit to 
this power is, in all cases, ultimately and in effect, nothing else than their 
Rfosal to act any longer as the instruments of his pleasure. The chock, 
therefore, is substantially the same in kind, in all cases whatever; and must 
■eoessarily exist in full vigour in every country in the world ; though the 
likelihood of its beneficial application depends greatly on the structure of 
lodety in each particular nation; and the possibility of applying it with 
irfety must result wholly from the contrivances that have been adopted 
lomake it bear bJL once gradually and steadily on the power it is destined 
to regulate. It is here accordingly, and here only, that there is any 
mierial difference between a good and a bad constitution of monarchical 
loiremment. 

The ultimate and only real limit to what is called the power of the 
■Wereign is, the refusal of the consent or co-operation of those who possess 
tfi substantial power of the community, and who, during their voluntary 
ttocert with the sovereign, allow this power of theirs to pass under his 
■jue. In considering whether this refusal is likely to be wisely and bene- 
ibiaUy interposed, it is material therefore to enquire in whom the power 
'* ^4 interposing it is vested; or, in other words, in what individuals the 
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actual power of coercing and coiftpelling Che submisBlon ijt (he biA rf 
the community is Tested. If evei7 individual were equally gilkd, aai 
equally situated, the answer would be, in the numerical majority; botii 
thjs nerer can be the case, this power will frequently be found to reridei 
in a very small proportion of the whole society. 

In rude times, when there is little intelligence or means of concert ari 
communication, a very moderate number of armed and disciplined foroei 
will be able, so long as they stick together, to overawe, and actually ovei^ 
power the whole unarmed inhabitants, even of an extensive region ; ari 
accordingly, in such times, the necessity of procuring the good will ari 
consent of the soldiery is the only check upon the power of the Soyereigo; 
or, in other words, the soldiers may do what they choose, and their nomi- 
nal commander can do nothing which they do not choose. Such is tha 
state of the worst despotisms. The check upon the royal authority is fhe 
same in substance as in the best administered monarchies, viz. the refinri 
of the consent or co-operation of those who have the natural power of tha 
community; but from the unfortunate structure of society, which vests thii 
substantial power in a few bands of disciplined ruftians, the check wiH 
scarcely ever be interposed for the benefit of the nation, and will merelj 
operate to prevent the king from doing any thing to the prejudice or opprei- 
sion of the soldiery. 

When civilisation has made a little farther progress, a number of fha 
leaders of the army, or their descendants, acquire landed property, ari 
associate together, not merely in their military capacity, but as guardiaoa 
et their new acquisitions and hereditary dignity. Their soldiers become 
their vassals in time of peace ; and the real power of the State is gradually 
transferred from the hands of detached and mercenary battalions, to thoatf | 
of a feudal Nobility. The cheek on the royal authority comes then to lia J 
in the refusal of this body to co-operate in such of his measures as do not 
meet with their approbation ; and the king can now do nothing to the pre- 
judice of the order of nobility. The body of the people fare a little better 
under the operation of this check; — because their interest is much mora 
identified with that of their feudal lords, than with that of a standing armj 
of regular forces. 

As society advances in refinement, and the arts of peace are developed, 
men of the lower orders assemble, and fortify themselves in towns and 
cities, and thus come to acquire a power independent of their patrons. 
Their consent also accordingly becomes necessary to the development of 
the public authority ; and hence another check to what is called the power 
of the sovereign. And, finally, to pass over some intermediate stages, 
when society has attained its full measure of civility and intelligence, and is 
filled from lop to bottom with wealth, and industry, and reflexion ; when 
every thing that is done or fell by any one class, is communicated in the 
instant to all the rest, — and a vast proportion of the whole population takes 
an interest in the fortunes of the country, and possesses a certain intelligence 
as to the public conduct of its rulers, — then the substantial power of the 
nation may be said to be vested in the nation at large; or at least in those 
individuals who can habitually command the good will and support of the 
greater part of them ; — and the ultimate check to the power of the sovereign 
comes to consist in the general unwillingness of the people to comply with 
those orders which, if at all united in their resolution, tlicy may securely 
disobey and resist. This check, when applied at all, is likely, of course, 
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lo be applied for the general good ; and lliough the same in substance with 
those which have been already considered, — namely, the refusal of those 
in whom the real power is vested to lend it to the monarch for purposes 
which they do not approve, — is yet infinitely more benelicial in its operation, 
in consequence of the more fortunate character of (hose to whom that power 
belongs. 

Thus we see that kings have no power of their own ; and tliat, even in 
the purest despotisms, they are the mere organs or directors of that power 
which Ihey who truly possess the physical and intellectual force of the na- 
tion may choose to put in their disposal, and are at all times, and under every 
Ibrm of monarchy, entirely under the control of that only virtual and effect- 
ive power. There is at bottom, therefore, no such thing as an unlimited 
monarchy, or indeed as a monarchy that is potentially eillier more or less 
limited than every other. All kings must act by the consent of that order 
or portion of tlie nation which can really command all the rest, and may do 
whatever these substantial masters are pleased to approve of : but as it is 
their power which is truly exerted in the name of the sovereign, so, it is not 
so much a necessary consequence as an identical proposition to say, that if 
they do not choose to exert that power, the king has no means whatever of 
exercising the slightest authority. This is the universal law, indeed, of all 
governments; and though the different constitution of society, in the various 
stages of its progress, may give a dilferent character to the controlling power, 
the principles which regulate its operation are substantially the same in all. 
There is no room, tlicrefore, for the question, whether there should be any 
control on the power of a king, or what that control should be; because, as 
the power really is not the king's, but belongs to the stronger part of the 
JULtion itself, whether it derive that strength from talents, numbers, or si- 
tuation, it is impossible that it should be exercised at his instigation without 
the concurrence of tliose in whom it is substantial! v vested. 

Such, then, is the abstract and fundamental doctrine as to the true nature 
of monarchical, and indeed of every other species of political power; and, 
abstract as it is, we cannot helj) thinking that it goes far to settle all contro- 
versies as to the rights of sovereigns, and ought to be kept clearly in mind 
io proceeding to the more practical views of the subject. For, though what 
we have now said as to all actual power belonging to the predominant mass 
of i^ysical and intellectual force in every community, and the certainty of 
its ultimately impelling the public authority in the direction of its interests 
aad inclinations, be unquestionably true in itself; it is still of infinite impor- 
tance to consider what provisions are made by tlie form of the government 
for the ready operation of those interests and inclinations upon the imme- 
diate agents of the public authority. That they will operate with full effect 
ifl the long run, whether those provisions be good or bad, or whether there 
he any such provision recognised in the government or not, we take to be 
altogether indisputable ; but, in the one case, they will operate only after 
long intervals of suffering, — and by means of much suffering; while, on the 
other, they wiU be constantly and almost insensibly in action, and will cor- 
rect the first declination of the visible index of public authority from the in- 
dioalions of the radical power of which it should be the exponent, or ra- 
ther will prevent any sensible variation in their movements. The whole 
di&rence, indeed, between a good and a bad government appears to us to 
ODosist in this particular,, viz. in the greater or the less facility which it af- 
fords for the early, the gradual, and steady operation of the substantial 

roL. .V. '^ 
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power of the community upon its con'stilulcd authorities; while the freedom, 
again, and ultimate happimrss of Ihe nation depend on tlic degree in which 
tlUs substantial power is possessed by a greater or a smaller proportion of 
the whole society— a matter almost independent of the government, and d^ 
termincd in a great degree by the progress which the society has made in 
civilisation and refmement. 

Thus, to take the most abominable of all governments — a ferocious des- 
potism such as that of Morocco— where an emperor, in concert with a ban- 
ditti of armed ruflians, butchers, plunders, and oppresses the whole unarnKti 
population, — the check to the monarchical power its complete, in the diso- 
bedience or dissatisfaction of the banditti ; although, from the character of 
that body, it aflfords but little protection to the community; and, from the 
want of any contrivance for its early or systematic operation, can scarcely 
ever be applied but with irreparable injury to both the parties concerned. 
As there is no arrangement by which the general sense of this lawless soldiery 
can be collected upon the proposed measures of their leader, or the moment 
ascertained when the degriH) of his oppression exceeds that of their patience, 
they never begin to act till his outrages have gone far beyond what was ne- 
cessary to decide their resistance ; and accordingly, he on the one hand goes 
on decapitating and torturing for months, after all the individuals, by whose 
consent alone lie was enabled to take this amusement, are of opinion that it 
ought to be discontinued ; and, on the other, receives the intimation at last, 
not in tlie form of a remonstrance, upon which he might amend, but in the 
shape of a bowstring, a dose of poison, or a stroke of the dagger. Thus, 
from the mere want of any provision^ for ascertaining the sentiments of the 
individuals possessing the actual power of the slate, or for communicating 
them (o the individual appointed to administer it, infinite evils result to both 
parties. The first suffer intolerable oppressions before they feel such con- 
iidenco in their unanimity as to interfere at all; and then they do it at last 
in the form of brutal violence and vindictive punishment. Every admoni- 
tion given to tlieir elected leader is preceded by their suffering, and followed 
by his death; and every application of the check which nature itself has 
provided for the abuse of delegated power, is accompanied by a total disso- 
lution of the government, and the hazard of a long series of revolutionary 
tumults. 

This is the history of all military despotisms in barbarous and uninstrucled 
communities. When they get on to feudal aristocracies, matters are a little 
mended ; both by the transference of the actual power to a larger and worthier 
lH)dy, and by the introduction of s(;nie sort of machinery or contrivance, how- 
ever rude, lor the operation of ttiis power upon the ostensible agents of the 
government. The person of the Sovereign is now surrounded by some kind 
of council or parliament; and threats and remonstrances are addressed to him 
with considerable energy by such of its fnembors as take ofTence at the mea- 
sures he proposes. Such, however, is the imperfection of the means deviiied 
for ttiese communications, and such the (lifficully of (K>iiecting the sentiments 
of thos(.' who arc to make tliem, that this murossary ()i)eralioii is still |)cr- 
formed in a very clumsy and hazardous manner. These are the times when 
Barons enter their protests, by o[)enly waging war on llic^ir Sovereign, or 
each-olh(T; and even wln^n Ihey are tolerably agreed among themselves, 
can think of no better way of controlling tlienionarch, than by marching 
down in arms to Runnymede, and compelling liim, by main force, and in 
sight of all his people, to sign a charter of th<Mr liberties. Ttie evils, in 
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short, are the same in substance as in the sanguinary revolutions of Morocco. 
The mischief goes to a dangerous length before any remedy is applied ; and 
the remedy itself is a great mischief ;---^though, from the improved slate of 
intoUigence and civilisation, the outrages are not on either side so horrible. 

The next stage brings us to commercial and enlightened times, in which 
the real strength and power of the nation is scattered pretty widely through 
the whole of its population, and in which, accordingly, the check upon thn 
misapplication of that power must arise from the dissatisfaction of that great 
body. The check must always exist,— and is sure, sooner or later, to 
operate with sufficient efficacy ; but the safety and the promptitude of its 
iteration depend, in this case, as in all the others, upon the nature of the 
contrivances which the Constitution has provided, first, for collecting and as- 
certaining the sentiments of that great and miscellaneous aggregate in whom 
the actual power is vested ; and, secondly, for communicating this in an au- 
thentic manner to the executive officers of the government. The most cf- 
foctualand complete way of effecting this is undoubtedly by a parliament, so 
elected as to represent pretty fairly the views of all the considerable classes of 
the people, and so constituted as to have at all times the means, both of 
8Ug^sting these views to the executive, and of effectually controlling its 
malversations. Where no such institution exists, the tranquillity of the stale 
will always be exposed to considerable hazard ; and the danger of great 
convulsions will unfortunately become greater, in proportion as the body of 
the people become more wealthy and intelligent. 

Under the form of society, however, of which we are now speaking, there 
must always be some channel, however narrow and circuitous, by which 
the sense of the people may be let in to act upon the administrators of their 
govwnment. The channel of the press, for example, and of general lile- 
nture— provincial magistracies and assemblies, such as the states and par- 
liaments of old France — even the ordinary courts of law — the stage— the 
pulpitr— and all the innumerable occasions of considerable assemblage for 
deliberation on local interests, election to local offices, or for mere solemnity 
and usage of festivity — which must exist in all large, ancient, and civilized 
communities, may afford indications of the general sentiment, which must 
ultimately liave full operation ; and may serve to admonish kings and cour- 
tiers how Car the true possessors of the national power are likely to sanction 
aoy of its proposed applications. Where those indications, however, are neg- 
lected or misconstrued, or where, from other circumstances, institutions 
IbUmay seem better contrived fail either to represent the true sense of the 
niling part of the community, or to convince the executive magistrate that 
Ibey do represent it, there, even in the most civilized and intelligent coun- 
tries, the most hazardous and tremendous distractions may ensue; — such 
distractions as broke the peace and endangered the liberties of this country 
in the time of Charles the First — or such as have recently torn in pieces the 
frame of society in France ; and in their consequences still threaten the des- 
tiDV of the world. Both those convulsions, it appears to us, arose from 
aolhing else than the want of some proper contrivance for ascertaining the 
lentiments of the actual strength of the nation, — and for conveying those 
tentimenta, with the full evidence of their authenticity, to the actual admi- 
nistrators of their affairs. And the two cases, we take it, were more nearly 
dike than haa generally be^n imagined ; for though the House of Commons 
had an existence long before the lime of King Charles, it had not previousl) 
been recognised as Uie vehicle of commanding opinions, nor the organ of 
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(hat great body to whom the actual power of the State had been rebendy 
and insensibly transferred. The Court still considered the effectual power 
to reside in the feudal aristocracy, by the greater part of which it was sup- 
ported ; and when the parliament spoke in the name of the people of £i^- 
land, thought it might safely disregard the admonitions of a body whidi hid 
not hitherto possessed any considerable claims to attention. It refused, there- 
fore, to acknowledge this body as the organ of the supreme power of the State; 
and was only undeceived when it fell before its actual exertion. In France, 
again, the error, though more radical, was of the very same nature. The 
administration of the government was conducted, up to the very eve of the 
Revolution, upon the same principles as when the nobles were everything, 
and the people nothing; — and the people, in the mean time, had become br 
more than a match for the nobility, in wealth, in intelligence, and in the 
knowledge of their own importance. The Constitution, however, provided 
no means for the peaceable but authoritative intimation of this change to the 
official rulers, or for the gradual development of the new power which had 
thus been generated in the community ; and the consequence was, that Its 
more indirect inclinations were overlooked, and nothing yielded to its accu- 
mulating pressure till it overturned the throne, — and overwhelmed with its 
wasteful flood the whole ancient institutions of the country. If there had 
been any provision in the structure of the government, by which the increas- 
ing power of the lower orders had been enabled to make itself distinctly felt, 
and to bear upon the constituted authorities as gradually as it was generated, 
the great calamity which has befallen that nation might have been entirely 
avoided, — the condition of the monarchy would have insensibly accommodated 
itself to the change in the condition of the people, — and a most bcncGcial 
alteration would have taken place in the administration without any shock 
or convulsion in any part of the community. For want of some such pro- 
vision, however,t he Court was held in ignorance of the actual power of the 
people, till it burst in thunder on their heads. The pent-up vapours difr- 
plodod with the force of an earthquake ; and those very elements that would 
have increased the beauty and strength of the constitution by their harmo- 
nious combination, cruml»led its whole fabric into ruin by their sudden and 
untempercd collision. The bloody revolutions of the Seraglio were acted 
over again in the heart of the most polished and enlightened nation of Eu- 
rope ; — and from the very same cause — the want of a channel for convening 
constantly, and temperately, and effectually, the sense of those who possess 
power, to those who should direct its application ; — and the outrage was only 
the greater and more extensive, that the body among whom this power was 
diffused was larger, and the period of its unsuspected accumulation had been 
of longer duration. ^ 

The great point, then, is to ensure a free, an authoritative, and an un- 
interrupted communication between the ostensible administrators of the 
national power and its actual constituents and depositories; and the chici 
distinction between a good and a bad government consists in the degree in 
which it affords the means of such a communication. The main end of 
government, to be sure, is, that wise laws should be enacted and enforced; 
but such is the condition of human infirmity, that the hazards of sanguinary 
contentions about the exercise of power is a much greater and more imminent 
evil than a considerable obstruction in the making or execution of the laws; 
and the best government therefore is not that which promises to make the 
best laws, and to enforce them most vigorously, but that which guards best 
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igainst the tremendous conQicts to which all adniinistralious of govcrnmciil, 
tnd all exercise of political power, is apt to give rise. It happens, for- 
unately indeed, that the same arrangements which most eiTcctually ensure 
be peace of society against those disorders, are also, on the whole, the best 
alculatod for the purposes of wise and efficient legislation. But we do not 
lesitate to look upon their negative or preventive virtues as of a far lii[:her 
last than their positive and active ones; and to consider a representative 
egislature to be incomparably of more value when it truly represents the 
ifiieient force of the nation in controlling and directing the executive, than 
when it merely enacts wholesome statutes in its legislative capacity. 

The result of the whole then is, that in aciyilised and enlightened country, 
Ihe actual power of the Slate resides in the great body of the people, and 
sspecially among the more wealthy and intelligent in all the dilTerent ranks 
of which it consists ; and consequently, that the administration of the 
goveniment can never be either sale or happy, unless it be conformable to 
the wishes and sentiments of that great body; while there is little chance of 
its answering either of these conditions, unless the forms of the constitution 
provide some means for the regular, constant, and authentic expression of 
their sentiments, — to which, when so expressed, it is the undoubted duty 
and obvious interest of the executive to conform. A parliament, therefore, 
which really and truly represents the sense and opinions — we mean the 
general and mature sense, not the occasional prejudices and tleeting passions 
—of the efficient body of the people, and which watches over and eflectually 
controls every important act of the executive magistrate, is necessary, in a 
country like this, for the tranquillity of the government, and the ultimate 
safety of the monarchy itself, — much more even than for the enactment of 
laws; and in proportion as it varies from this description, or relaxes in this 
control, will the i)eace of the country and security of the government be en- 
dangered. 

But then comes Mr. Leckie, and a number of loyal gentleman from Sicily, 
or other places, exclaiming that this is mere treason cind republicanism, — 
and asking whether the king is to have no will or voice of his own? — what 
is to become of the balance of the constitution, if he is to be reduced to a 
mere cipher added to the end of every ministerial majority? — and how, if 
Ihe office is thus divested of all real power, it can serve the purposes for 
which we ourselves have preferred monarchy to all other constitutions? We 
shall endeavour to answer these questions; — and, after the preceding full 
eiposilion of our premises, we think they may be answered very hriefiy. 

In {he first place, then, it does not appear to us that it can b(^ seriously 
maintained that any national or salutary puqmse can ever be* served by 
reoognising the private will or voice of the King as an individual, a^ an 
element in the political government, especially in an luTeditary monarchy. 
The pcvson upon whom tiiat splendid lot may fall, not having been selected 
for Uie office on account of any proof or presumption of his fitness for it, but 
being called to it as it were by mere accident, may be fairly presumed to 
have less talent or capacity than any one of tlie individuals who have made 
Iheir own way to a place of influence or authority in his councils; and his 
voice or opinion, tlicrefore, considered naturally and in itself, must be 
presumed to be of less value or intrinsic authority than that of any other 
peiBon in office under him : and when it is farther considered that tliis So- 
vereign may be very young or very old — almost an idiot — aliuosl a. wv\v\vcv»\ 
—and altogether a doMrd, while he is still \n W\c \\vW yc\^^^«;«a^w ^w\^^. 
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lawful exercise of the whole authority of his stalion, it must seem perfectly 
extravagant to maintain that it can be of advantage to the nation, thaLbis 
individual wishes or opinions should be the measure or the coDdition of any 
one act of legislation or national policy. Assuredly it is not for his wisdom 
or his patriotism, and much less for his own delight and gratification, that 
an hereditary monarch is placed upon the throne of a free people ; and this 
obvious consideration alone might lead us at once to the true end and pur- 
pose of royal ily. 

But the letter and theory of the English Constitulion recognise the indhidoal 
will of the Sovereign, just as little as reason and common sense can requhe 
it as an integral element in that constitution. It declares that the King as 
an individual can do no wrong, and can be made accountable for nothing— 
but that his ministers and advisers shall be responsible for all his acts without 
any exception— or at least with the single exception of the act of naming 
those advisers. In every one act of his peculiar and official prerogatiye, ia 
which, if in any thing, his individual and private will must be understood i 
to have been exerted, the Constitution sees only the will and the act of his < 
ministers. The King's speech — the speech pronounced by his own lips, and 
as his voluntary act in the face of the whole nation — is the speech of the mi- 
nister ; and as such, is openly canvassed, and condemned, if need be, by the 
Houses of Parliament, in the ordinary course of their duty. The King's 
answers to addresses — his declarations of peace or war — the honours he 
confers — the bills he i>asses or rejects — arc all considered by the Constitu-^ 
tion as the acts of his counsellors. It is not only the undoubted right, but 
the unquestionable duty, of the Houses of Parliament, to consider of their 
propriety — to complain of them if they think them inexpedient — to get them 
rescinded if they admit of such a correction ; and at all events to prosecute, 
impeach, and punish, those advisers — to whom, and not to the Sovereign in 
whose name they run, they are exclusively attributed. This great doctrhie 
of responsibility, then, answers the first question of Mr. Leckie and his 
adherents, as to the enormity of subjecting the personal will and opinion of 
the Sovereign at all times to the control of those who represent the efficient 
power of the community. Mr. Leckie himself, it is to be observed, is for 
leaving this grand feature of ministerial responsibility, even when he is for 
dispensing with the attendance of Parliaments; — though, to he sure, among 
bis other omissions, he has forgotten to tell us by whom, and in what man- 
ner, it could be enforced, after the abolition of those troublesome assem-^ . 
blies. 

The next question relates to the theoretical balance of the constitulion, 
which they say implies that the will and the power of the Monarch is to be i 
a separate and independent element in the government. We have not left 
ourselves room now to answer this at large ; nor indeed do we think it 
necessary ; as we have ventured, upon at least two"^ former occasions, to 
submit to our readers, at considerable length, the scope and outline of our 
views upon that question. Those who feel any doubt, or any anxiety with 
regard to it, we beg leave to refer to the passages indicated below. At pre- 
sent, we can only make two remarks, and that in the most summary man- 
ner. The first is, that the powers ascribed to the Sovereign, in the theorv 
of the constitution, are not supposed to be vested in him as an insulated and 
independent individual — but in him as guided and consubstantialed with 

* Vol. X. p. 41«. ; Vol. xiv. p. 2<>2. ; and Vol. xvii. p. 277. 
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his responsible counsollors — Ihat the King, in tliat balance, means not tbc 
person of the reigning prince, but Ihe departraent of Ihc executive govern- 
menlr— the whole body of ministers and liicir dependants — to whom for the 
sake of conyeniencc and despatcb, the initiative of many important measures 
ia entrusted ; and who are only entitled or enabled to carry on business, 
under burden of their responsibility to Parliament, and in reliance on its 
ultimate support. The second remark is, that the balance of llie constitu- 
tion, in so far as it has any real existence, will be found to subsist almost 
ealirely in the House of Commons, which possesses exclusively both the 
power of impeachment, and the power of granting supplies; and has, besides, 
the most natural and immediate communication with that great body of the 
nation in whom the power of control over all the branches of the Legislature 
is ultimately vested. The Executive, therefore, has its chief Ministers in 
that House, and exerts in that place all the influence whidi is attached to 
its situation. If it is successfully op|K)sed there, it would for the most part 
be infinitely dangerous for it to think of resisting in any other quarter. If 
it were to exercise its legal prerogative, by refusing a favourite bill, or dis- 
larding an unanimous address of the Commons, the natural consequence 
would be, that the Commons would retort by exercising their legal privilege 
of withhoiiiing Ihe supplies ; and as things could not go on for a moment on 
such a footing, the King must either submit at discretion, or again bethink 
himself of raising his royal standard against that of a parliamentary army. 
The general view, indeed, which we have taken above of the true nature of 
Ibal which is called the power of the. Monarch, is enough to show, that it 
am only be upon the very unlikely, but not impossible supposition, that the 
aominal representatives of the people are really more estranged from their 
Inie sentiments than the ministers of the Crown, that it can ever be safe or 
allowable for the latter to refuse immediate compliance with the will of those 
feprcsentatives. 

There remains, then, but one other question, viz, whether we are really 
for reducing the King to the condition of a mere tool in the hands of a mi- 
nisterial majority, without any real power or inOuence whatsoever ; ana 
whether upon this supposition, there can be any use in the institution of 
monarchy — as the minister, on this view of thiogs, is the real sovereign, 
and his office is open to competition, as the reward of dangerous and dis- 
orderly ambition ? Now, the answer to this is a denial of the fact upon 
which the question is raised. The King, upon our view of his office — which 
it has been seen is exactly that taken by the Constitutionr— would still hold, 
jodisputably, the first place in the State, and possess a substantial power, 
not only superior to that which any minister could obtain, but sufficient to 
repress the pretensions of any one who, under another f);overnment, might 
be tempted to aspire to the sovereignty. The King of JBngland, it will be 
remembered, is a perpetual member of the cabinet — and perpetually the 
fust member of it. No disapprobation of its measures, whether expressed 
by votes of the Houses, or addresses from the people, can turn him out of 
his situation ; and he has also the power of nominating its other members ; 
—not indeed the power of maintaining them in their offices against the sense 
of the nation-— but fiie power of trying the experiment, and putting in on the 
country to take the painful and difficult step of insisting on their removal. 
It he have any portion of ministerial talents, therefore, he must have, in 
the first place, all the power that could attach to a perpetual miniater — 
vith alllhe peculiar influence that is inseparable from the splendour of his 
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official character; and, in the second place, he has the actual power, if not 
absolutely to make or unmake all the other members of his cabinet at bii 
pleasure, at least to choose, at his own discretion, among all who are not 
upon very strong grounds exceptionable to the country at large. 

Holding it to be quite clear, then, that the private and individual will «( 
the sovereign is not to bo recognised as a separate clement of the constitutiOB, j 
and that it miKt in all cases give way to the mature sense of the nation, W6 : 
shall still fmd, that his place is conspicuously and beyond all question the i 
first in the State, and that it is invested with quite as much substantial power 
as is necessary to maintain all other offices in a condition of subordinatioii. 
To see this clearly, indeed, it is only necessary to consider, a little in detail, 
what is the ordinary operation of the regal power, and on what occasioM 
the necessary checks to which wo have alluded come in to control it. The 
King, then, as the presiding member of the cabinet, can suggest, or propose, 
or recommend any thing which he pleases for the adoption of that executive 
council; — and his suggestions must at all times be more attended to than 
those of any other person of the same knowledge or capacity. Such, indeed, 
are the indestructible sources of influence belonging to his situation, that, 9 
he be only compos mentis, he may be assured that he will have mora 
authority than any two of the gravest and most experienced individuals with 
whom he can communicate ; and that there will be a far greater dispositioo 
to adopt his recommendations than those of the wisest and most popular 
minister that the country has ever seen. He may, indeed, be outvoted evea 
in the cabinet; — the absurdity of his suggestions may be so palpable, or their 
danger so great, that no habitual deference, or feeling of personal dependence, 
may be sufficient to induce his advisers to venture on their adoption. Tkk, 
however, we imagine, will scarcely be looked upon as a source of natiood 
weakness or hazard ; and is indeed an accident that may befal any sovereign, 
however absolute — since the veriest despot cannot work without tools — and 
even a military sovereign at the head of his army must submit to abandon 
any scheme which his generals positively refuse to execute. If he is baf- 
fled in one cabinet, however, the King of England may in general repeat 
the experiment in another; and change his counsellors over and over, till 
he find some who are more courageous or more complying. 

But, suppose that the Cabinet acquiesces — the Parliament may no doubt 
oppose, and defeat the execution of the project. The Cabinet may be out- 
voted in the House of Commons, as the Sovereign may he outvoted in the 
Cabinet; and all its subordinate members may be displaced by votes of that 
House. The minister who had escaped being dismissed by the King 
through his compliance with the Royal pleasure, may he dismissed for that 
compliance by the voice of the Legislature. But the Sovereign, with 
whom, upon this supposition, the objectionable measure originated, re- 
mains ; and may not only call another minister to his councils to try this same 
measure a second lime, but may himself dismiss the parliament by which 
it has been censured, and submit its proceedings to the consideration of an- 
other assembly. We really cannot see any want of effective power in such 
an order of things ; nor comprehend how I he royal authority is rendered 
nugatory and subordinate, merely by requiring it to have ultimately the 
concurrence of the Cabinet and of the Legislature. The last stage of this 
hypothesis, however, will clear all the rest. 

The King's measure may triumph in parliament, as well as in the coun- 
cil—and yet it may ho resisted by the nation. The parliament may be 
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outvoted in Ihc country, as well as the cabinet in the parliament; and if (ho 
measure, eyen in this last stage, and after all these tests of its safety, he not 
ibiDdoned, the most dreadful consequences may ensue. If addresses and 
clamours are disregarded, recourse may be had to arms ; and an open civil 
war be left to determine, whether the sense of the people at large be reso- 
lltely against Its adoption. This last species of check on the power of the 
SoTereign, no political arrangement, and no change in the constitution , 
can obviate or prevent; and as all the other checks of which we have 
ifAen refer ultimately to this, so the defence of their necessity and justice is 
complete, when we merely say, that their use is to prevent a recurrence lo 
this last extremity — and, by enabling the sense of the nation to repress pcr- 
alcious counsels in the outset, through the safe and pacific channels of the 
cabinet and the parliament, to remove the necessity of resisting (hem at last, 
by the dreadful expedient of actual force and compulsion. 

If a king, under any form of monarchy, attempt to act against (he sense 
ottho commanding part of the population, he will inevitably be resisted and 
orerthrown. This is not a matter of institution or policy; but a necessary 
lesult from the nature of his office, and of the power of which he is the ad- 
Binislrator. But that form of monarchy is the worst, both for the monarcli 
lod for the people, which exposes him the most to (he shock of such 
QiUniate resistance; and that is the best, which interposes (he grca(est 
Dumber of intermediate bodies between the purposes of (he king and 
liis actual attempt to carry it into execution, — which tries the projected 
measure upon the greatest number of selected samples of the public sense, 
>efore it comes into collision with the general mass and a(Tords the most 
)pportuDlties for retreat, and the best cautions for advance, before the batde 
8 actually joined. The cabinet is presumed to know more of (he senli- 
neots of the nation than the king; and (he parliament to know more than 
Lhe cabinet. Both these bodies, too, are presumed (o be rather more un- 
Ibt the personal influence of the king than the great body of the nation ; 
lod therefore, whatever suggestions of his are uhimately rejected in (hose 
deliberative assemblies, mus( be held to be such as would Iiavc been still 
less acceptable to the bulk of the community. By rejecling them there, how- 
ever, by silent votes or clamorous harangues, the nation is saved from (ho 
necessity of rejecdng them by actual resis(ance and insurrection in (he field. 
The person and the oflice of the monarch remain untouched and untainted 
for all purposes of good ; and the peace of the country is maintained, and i(s 
rights asserted, without any turbulent exertion of its power. The whole 
frame and machinery of (he consUtution, in short, is contrived for the ex- 
press purpose of preventing the kingly power from dashing itself (o pieces 
against the more radical' power of the people : and those institutions that 
are absurdly supposed to restrain the authority of the sovereign within too 
narrow limits, are in fact its great safeguards and protectors, by providing 
for the timely and peaceful operation of that great controlling power, which 
it could only elude for a season, at the expense of much certain misery to 
the people, and the hazard of final destruction to ilself. 

Mr. Leckie, however, and his adherents, can see nothing of all (his. 
The facility of casting down a single tyrant, we have already seen, is oih; 
ofdie prime advantages which he ascribes to (he institution of simple mo- 
narchy i — and so much is this advocate of kingly power enamoured of tho 
iincourtJy doctrine of resistance, that he not only recognises it as a familiar 
element in the constitution, but lays it down in express terms, thai i( afTonts 
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the only remedy for all pulitical corruplion. *'Ili8lory/' he observes, 
*' has furnished us >vilh no example of Ihe reform of a corrupt and tyrannical 
poTomnient, but either from intestine war, or conquest from without. 
Thus, the objection against a simple monarchy, because there is no remedy 
for its abuse, holds the same, but in a greater degree, against any other 
form. Each is borne with, as long as possible; and when the evil is at its 
greatest height, tlie nation either rises against it, or, not having the mcaos 
of so doing, sinks into abject degradation and misery." 

Such, however, are not our principles of policy ; on the contrary, we 
hold that the chief use of a free constitution is to prevent the recurrence of 
thrsc dreadful extremities ; and that the excellence of a limited monarchy 
consists less in the good law s, and the good administration of law, to which 
it naturally gives birth, than in the security it adbrds against such a melan- 
choly alternative. To some, we know, who have been accustomed to the 
spectacleof established despotism, the hazards of such a terrific regeneration 
appear distant and inconsiderable; and if they could only prolong the inter- 
vals of patient submission, and polish away some of the harsher features 
of oppression, they imagine a state of things would result more tranquil and 
desirable than the sounding and salutary contentions of a free govcrnmeot. 
To such persons we shall address but two observations. The first, thai 
though the body of the people may indeed be kept in brutish subjection for 
ages, where the slate of society, as to intelligence and property, is such thil 
the actual power and command of the nation is vested in a few bands of 
disciplined troops, this could never be done in a nation abounding in inde* 
pendent wealth, very generally given to reading and reflexion, and knittcv^ 
gelher in all its parts by a thousand means of communication and ties of na- 
tiial interest and sympathy ; and least of all could it bo done in a natioa 
already accustomed to the duties and enjoyments of freedom, and regard- 
ing the safe and honourable struggles it is constantly obliged to maintaii 
in its defence, as the most ennobling and delightful of its exercises. The 
olher remark is, that, even if it were possible, as it is not, to rivet and 
shackle down an enlightened nation in such a way as to make it submit for 
some timc^ in apparent quietness, to the abuses of arbitrary power, it' 
is never to be forgotten that this submission is itself an evil — and an evil 
only inferior to those through which it must ultimately seek its relief. It 
any form of tyranny, therefore, w ere as secure from terrible convulsion! 
as a regulated freedom, it would not cease for that to be a far less desirable 
condition of existence; and as the mature sense of a whole nation may be 
fairly presumed to point more certainly to the true means of their happinefl 
than the single opinion even of a patriotic king, so it must be right and 
reasonable, in all cases, that his opininion should give way to theirs ; and 
.that a power should l)e generated, if it did not naturally and necessarily cxisi 
ko ensure its predominance. 

We have still a word or two to say on the alleged inconsistency and fluc- 
tuation of all public councils that are subjected to the control of popular an^ 
■scmblies, and on the un|)rincipled violence of the factions to which they 
said to give rise. The first of these topics, however, need not detain 
long. If it be meant, that errors in public measures are more speed 
lected, and more certainly repaired, when they are maturely and freely dih 
mussed by all the wisdom and all the talent of a nation, than when they an 1 
feft to the hlind guidance of the passions or conceit of an individual; — it if ! 
A? meant, that, under a simple mouttrcYv^, ^^ should have peraevend 
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sleadily in Ihe principles of the Slave Trade, of Catholic Proscriplion, and of 
tlw Orders in Council :-^lhen we cheerfully admit the justice of the charge 
—we readily yield to those governments the praise of such consistency 
and such perseverance— and offer no apology for that change from foHy to 
wisdom, and from cruelty to mercy, which is produced by the variableness 
of afree 9on8titution. But if it be meant that an absolute monarch keeps 
the faith which he pledges more religiously than a free people, or that he is 
less liable lo sudden and capricious variations in his policy, we positively 
deny the truth of the imputation, and boldly appeal to the whole course of 
history for its confutation. What nation, we should like lo know, ever stood 
half so high as our own, for the reputation of good faith and inviolable fide- 
lity to its allies? Or in what instances has the national honour been im- 
peached, by the refusal of one s^t of ministers to abide by the engagements 
entered into by their predecessors? With regard to mere caprice and in- 
ooDsistency, again, will it be seriously maintained, that councils, depending 
apon the individual will of an absolute sovereign — ^who may be a boy, or a 
!»ri, or a dotard, or a driveller — are more likely to be steadily and wisely 
jwrmied, than those that are taken up by a set of experienced statesmen, 
oodcr the control of a vigilant and intelligent public? It is not by mere 
popular clamour — by the shouts or hisses of an ignorant and disorderly mob 
■^-bul by the deep, the slow, and the collected voice of the intelligent and 
Gnligfatened port of the community, that the councils of a free nation are 
nUimately guided. But if they were at the disposal of a rabble— what 
rabble, we would ask, is so ignorant, so contemptible, so fickle, false, and 
empty of all energy of purpose or principle, as the rabble that infests the 
palaces of arbitrary kings— the favourites, the mistresses, the pandars, the 
btterers and intriguers, who succeed or supplant each other in the crumb- 
ling soil of his favour, and so frequently dispose of all that ought to be at tlie 
eommand of wisdom and honour? 

Looking only to the eventful history of our own day, will any one pre- 
•urae to say, that the conduct of the simple monarchies of Europe h^s 
iflforded us, for the last twenty years, any such lessons of steady and un- 
wavering policy as to make us blush for our democratical inconstancy?' 
What, during that period, has been the conduct of Prussia — of Russia — of 
Austria herself— of every state, in short, that has not been terrified into 
coDBtanGy by the constant dread of French violence ? And where, during 
•II that time, are we to look for any traces of manly firmness, but in the 
conduct and councils of the only nation whose measures were at all con- 
Wled by the influence of popular sentiments ? If that nation, too, was not 
Qempt from the common charge of vacillation — ^if she did fluctuate be- 
Jreen designs to restore the Bourbons, and to enrich herself by a share of 
veir spoils — if she did contract one deep stain on her faith and her huma- 
iity, by encouraging and deserting the party of the Royalists in La Vendue 
•-if she did waver and wander from expeditions into Flanders to the seizure 
•fWest Indian islands, and from menaces to extirpate Jacobinism tomis- 
Joos courting its alliance — will any man pretend to say, that these signs of 
I hfimrity of purpose were produced by yielding to the varying impulses of 
'papolar opinions, or the alternate preponderance of hostile factions in the 
•iaie? Is it not notorious, on the contrary, that they all occurred during 
liat lamentable but memorable period, when the alarm excited by the aspect 
of new dangers had in a manner extinguished the constitutional si^kvt <iC 
|»arty, and composed the salutary conflicts of ihe naViou— V\v^V «ft&^ Q^^\a^^\ 
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in the Tirst ten years of Mr. Pill's war administration, when opposition 
almost extinct, and when the government was not only mofb entiTely « 
the hands of one man, than it had been at any time since the days of Uf- 
dinal Woltsey, but when the temper and tone of its administration approacbei 
very nearly to that of an arbitrary monarchy ? 

On the doctrine of parlies and party dissensions, it is now too late for oi 
to enter at large ; ana indeed, when we recollect what Mr. Burke hi 
written upon that subject,* we do not know why we should wish for an op- 

f^ortunily of expressing our feeble sentiments. Parties are necessary in lO 
ree governments — and are indeed the characteristics by which such goverft- 
ments may be known. One parly, that of the Rulers or the Court, is ne- 
cessarily formed and disciplined from the permanence of 'its chief, and the 
uniformity of the interests it has to maintain ; — the party in OppositioB» 
therefore, must be marshalled in the same way. When bad men combioe, 
good men must unite ; — and it would not be less hopeless for a crowd rf 
worthy citizens to take the field, without leaders or discipline, against a 
regular army, than for individual patriots to think of opposing the influence 
of the Sovereign by their separate and uncombined exertions. As to the 
length which they should be permitted to go in support of the commoi 
cause, or the extent to which each ought to submit his private opinion to 
the general sense of his associates, it does not appear to us — thougli 
casuists may mask dishonour, and purists startle at shadows — either tU 
any man of upright feeling can be at a loss for a rule of conduct, or that^in 
point of fact, there has ever been any blameable excess in the maxims upOB ' 
which our parties in this country have been generally conducted. The' 
leading principle is, that a man should satisfy himself that the party to 
wirichhe attaches hi nriself means well to the country, and that more sub- 
stantial good will accrue to the nation from its coming into power, than 
from* the success of any other body of men whose success is at all withio 
the limits of probability. Upon this principle, therefore, he will support 
that party in all things which he approves — in all things that are indiflerent 
— and even in some things which he partly disapproves, provided tlicy 
neither touch the honour and vital interests of thecounlry, nor imply anj 
breach of the ordinary rules of morality. — Upon the same principh; ho will 
attack not only all that he indivi<lually disapproves in the conduct of the 
adversary, but all that might appear indiflerent and tolerable enough to a 
neutral spectator, if it aflbrd an opportunity to weaken him in the public 
opinion, and to increase the chance of bringing that party into power from 
which alone he sincerely believes Ihat any sure or systematic good is to be 
expected. Farther than this we do not believe that the leaders or respect- 
able followers of any coniidorable party intentionally allow themselves to 
go. Their zeal, indeed, and tlu; iit*als and passions engendered in the 
course of the conflict, may sometimes hurry them into measures for which 
an impartial spectator cannot find this apology; — but to their own con- 
sciences and honour we are persuaded that they generally stand ac({uilted ; 
— and, on the score of duty or morality, that is all that can be required of 
human beings. For the baser retainers of the party, indeed — those ma- 
rauders who follow in the roar of every army, not for battle but for booty 
— who concern themselves in no way about Ihe justness of the quarrel, or 
the fairness of the field — who plunder the d(*ad, and butcher the woundori, 

• Sf c hiM ** TliouKhtK on the Caufe of ilic prenciit DwcontcntM,'* 9ub iniciot ei passim. 
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and deserl Ihe unprosperous, and betray the daring ; — for those wretches 
who belong to no party, and are a disgrace and a drawback upon all, we 
shall assur^Iy make no apology, nor propose any measures of toleration. 
The spirit by which they are actuated is the very opposite of that spirit 
which IS generated by the parties of a free people; and accordingly it is 
among the advocates of arbitrary power that such persons, after they" have 
served their purpose by a pretence of patriotic zeal, are ultimately found to 
range themselves. 

We p<»itively deny, then, that the interests of the country have ever 
been sacrificed to a vindiclive desire to mortify or humble a rival party ; 
IhQu^ we freely admit that a great deal of the time and the talent that 
might be devoted more directly to her service, is wasted in such an en- 
deavour. This, however, is unavoidable — nor is it possible to separate those 
discussions, which are really necessary to expose the dangers or absurdity 
of the practical measures proposed by a party, from those which have really no 
other end but to expose it to general ridicule or odium. This too, however, 
ildiould be remembered, is a point in which the country has a still deeper, 
though a more indirect, interest than in the former ; since it is only by such 
means that a system that is radically vicious can be exploded, or a set of men 
fandamentally corrupt and incapable removed. If the time be well spent, 
therefore, which is occupied in preventing or palliating some ])arlicular act 
of impolicy or oppression, it is impossible to grudge that by which the spring 
iDd die fountain of all such acts may be cut off. 

With regard to the tumult — the disorder — the danger to public peace — 
Ihe vexation ^and discomfort, which certain sensitive persons and lovers of 
tnoquillity represent as the fruits of our political dissensions, we cannot 
hdp saying that we have no sympathy with their delicacy or their timidity. 
What they look upon as a frightful commotion of the elements, wo con- 
sider as no more than a wholesome agitation; and cannot help regarding 
' die contentions in which freemen are engaged by a conscientious zeal for 
i (heir opinions, as an invigorating and not ungenerous exercise. What 
breach of the public peace has it occasioned ? — to what insurrections or con- 
spracies or proscriptions has it ever given rise? — \Nlial mob even, or tumult, 
m been excited by the contention of the two great parlies of the state, since 
their contention has been open, and their weapons appointed, and their career 
narked out in the free lists of the constitution ? Suppress these contentions, 
indeed — ^forbid these weapons, and shut up these lists, and you will have 
conspiracies and insurrections enough. These are the short-sighted fears 
of tyrants. The dissensions of a free people are the preventives and not 
the indications of radical disorder — and the noises which make the wcak- 
kearted tremble, are but the natural murmurs of those mighty and mingling 
currents of public opinion, which are destined to fertilise and unite the 
coantry, and can never become dangerous till an attempt is made (0 dam 
Ihem up, or to disturb their level. 

Hr. Leckie has favoured his readers with an enumeration of the advan- 
tigesof absolute monarchy; — and we are tempted to follow his example, 
^concluding with a dry catalogue of the advantages of free government 
^-each of which would require a chapter at least as long as that which we 
have now bestowed upon one of them. Next, then, to that of its superior 
security from great reverses and atrocities, of which we have already spoken 
^ sufficient length, we should be disposed to rank that pretty decisive 
feature, of the superior happiness which it confers upon all the individuals 
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who live under it. The coDSciousness of liberty L» a great blesaiog and 
joyment in itself.— ^The occupation it affords — the Jmiwrtance it confei 
the excitement of intellect, and the elevation of spirit which it implies- 
ail elements of happiness peculiar to this condition of society, and quite 
parate and independent of the external advantages with which it ma^ 
attended. In the second place, however, liberty makes men more industri 
and consequently more generally prosperous and wealthy ; the resul 
which is, both that they have amongthem moreof the good things thatwc 
can procure, and that the resources of the State are greater for all pi 
purposes. In the third place^ it renders men more valiant and high-min 
and also promotes the development of genius and talents, both by the 
bounded career it opens up to the emulation of every individual in the 1 
and by the natural effect of all sorts of intellectual or moral excitemei 
awaken all sorts of intellectual and moral capabilities. In the fourth pi 
it renders men more patient, and docile, and resolute in the pursuit of 
public object ; and, consequently, both makes their chance of success gre 
and enables them to make much greater efforts in every way, in propoi 
to the extent of their population. No slaves could ever have undergon 
toils to which the Spartans or the Romans tasked themselves for Sie ; 
or the glory of their country ; — and no tyrant could ever have extorter 
sums in which the Commons of England have voluntarily assessed tb 
selves for the exigencies of the state. These are among the positive 
vantages of freedom ; and, in our opinion, are its chief advantages. Ri 
must not forget, in the fifth and last place, that there is nothing else 1 
free government by which men can be secured from those arbitrary 
vasions of their persons and properties — those cruel persecutions, opprei 
imprisonments, and lawless executions — which no laws can prevent ai 
solute monarch from regarding as a part of his prerogative ; and, above 
from those provincial exactions and oppressions, and those universal ins 
and contumelies, and indignities, by which the inferior minions of pi 
spread misery and degradation among the whole mass of every people w 
has no political independence. 



RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF THE PEOPLE.* 

In comparing the structure of society among the free states of antiqi 
with that which is presented in the few which bear the same charactc 
the modern world, we shall probably find that they differ chiefly in 
great features. The military profession has become a separate employn 
instead of forming part of the duty of every citizen ; and the system ol 
presentation h^s in like manner confined to a few hands the important < 
of government. In Athens and Rome, every man was a soldier ai 
statesman. He was liable, at a moment's warning, to march against 
enemy ; and his habits of life had qualified him to take the field. He 
also called upon perpetually to deliberate upon tlie most weighty pi 
measures : and, however little qualified he might be for so grave a task 
voice was required to sanction the scheme, or enact the law. With 

' Inquiry into the Origin and Functions of the Popular Branch of the Constitution.— Vo 
page 405. 1819. 
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TuioiiB improTements of modern limes, this most imporlaot change has 
been introduced: — far more trnportaat than all the rest put together, — lliat 
we oonfide the task of defence and government — (he proTince at least of 
immediaie military and political operations, to classes of the community 
fliore or less completely set apart for performing those eminent functions. 

It is not our present intention to trace the various consequences which 
mty be deduced from this change, or even to enumerate the effect vi^hicli it 
hu produced upon the manners and habits, the situation, the libertit^, of 
Uie people. Our attention shall be confmed to one part of the remark 
which has just l)een made : and we shall stop for a moment to observe, that 
unquestionably there is no greater improvement in the arts of government 
Hum the substitution of representation — or a delegation of the right of 
nanaging their own affairs, inherent in the people — for the actual exer- 
dae of this undoubted right by themselves. Such an arrangement gives 
Blability and dignity to public deliberations : it removes all chance of tur- 
iiulence and discord ; it commits the management of the general affairs to 
aeme of the wisest men. Even were the choice less happy, it is likely to 
ncure more wisdom in the national councils than the deliberations of a 
irilole people can possibly attain : it leaves the bulk of the community more 
irorthily and more appropriately occupied than they could be were their 
tine spent in political assemblies ; and lastly, it is an invention absolutely 
IMeuary in a free state of any considerable extent — for it furnishes the 
mAj eoDceivable means of giving the people any voice at all in the govern- 
■ent, when the seat of administration is removed at any distance from their 
swo doors. For these reasons, this change in tlie structure of political so- 
tiety has justly been regarded as among the happiest inventions of human 
^cHy or experience. 

With all these blessings, however — and they are as undeniable as they 
tte important — the plan of delegated authority is liable to several ol)jec- 
ftns: not, indeed, such as greatly to detract from its merits, but such as 
m well adapted to keep our jealousy awake to its abuses. It may be 
ciough to mention one : into which, indeed, almost all the others resolve 
ttemselves. The delegation of the greatest of all trusts — that of govern- 
Bienl — necessarily implies a surrender of the function itself, and with the 
hnciion much of the power : and leaves the people, in some degree, at 
Ihe mercy of those whom they choose for their trustees, during the whole 
[km of the appointment. Hence the danger of those trustees abusing their 
delegated authority in such a manner as to weaken the control of the people 
Over them : and, by rendering themselves more powerful and less acc- 
ountable, to make the resumption of the trust more difficult. It is quite 
tnanifest, therefore, that there is nothing of which the constitution, in a state 
like England, ought to be more jealous, than any step towards independence 
M the part of the representatives — any attempt of theirs to acquire a sub- 
stantive and separate authority— either an existence not created, or altri- 
kites not bestowed by the people. From so self-evident a maxim we may 
4educe all the arguments in favour of parliamentary reform — all the ob- 
laervations which place in the strongest light the abuses in our representative 
system — the principles which render the Septennial Act by far the greatest 
^Biockery of popular rights, and breach of common good faith that ever 
was committed by tlie governors to the governed — Uie grounds upon which 
the exclusion of so many of the community from all share in the govern- 
ttient, and the usurpation of the elective franchise by the few, are de^- 



xnonstrably shown to be a mere subversion of the very purpose and me 
of representation. 'But^vve choose rather to view the subject in ai 
light, because it is of great practical importance, though not, pel 
altogether so familiar, in our political reasonings : and, above all, be 
it leads to the prospect of a palliative, if not a remedy, for the evils at pi 
justly complained of. 

The people, having in this country parted with the powers of go 
ment, have become much more estranged to the interests ^f their ( 
and, indeed, to the general interests of the community, than is whol< 
for the common weal. It is by no means desirable, indeed, that a] 
should be made to them upon the merits of individual measures — if b] 
appeals we mean real references of the fate of those measures to 
decision : and yet, how the courtiers of the present day can maintaii 
doctrine, we marvel exceedingly — for they have never scrupled to 
precisely such appeals when it seemed to suit their purpose. A 
and most complicated question divided the wisest men in parliamen 
less than the merits of two detailed plans for governing our vast dom 
on the other side of the globe. Mr. Pitt conceived it right to refer th 
oision of this question — one of the most nice and complex nature, inv< 
every speculative difficulty, every refined principle of policy, an 
cumbered with an incredible mass of details — to the people at large, 
raised a cry about chartered rights — dissolved the parliament — and, \ 
thrown many of his adversaries out of their seats, he had the gran> 
pronounce, that the question was decided by the se^ise of the coun 
favour of his plan, and against Mr. Fox's 1 Twenty years after this n 
experiment, the successors of Mr. Pitt — still professing the highest 
doctrines, still abhorring all popular topics — thought proper to raise at 
cry against religious liberty, and forthwith to ask the opinion of the co 
upon the merits of the Catholic question. The late dissolution of parlli 
is said to have originated in a wish to consult the people on men as ^ 
measures — to give them an opportunity both of testifying their approl 
of the conduct of the war, and of pronouncing that mature and flat 
judgment respecting the Prince Regent's demeanour in public and p 
(if indeed, princes have any privacy) which it is quite well known 
man in the kingdom must have formed. It would be difficult, then, 
such instances staring us in the face, to accuse the Court of a cons 
aversion^ to popular practices, or to comprehend how they can obj( 
giving the people a larger share in the government than they now c 
They surely can never have the countenance to maintain that propo 
which we would lay down as the corner-stone of the representative sy 
— that the people ought not to decide directly and finally on any j 
measures, except the choice of their representatives. This propositioi 
not, as the lawyers say, lie in their mouths : and it is none of the lij 
charges which we have to urge against them and their system, that 
have never scrupled to invade the constitution, when it suited the pui 
of the moment — sometimes on one quarter, sometimes on another — n 
the regal part, now in the popular — with the weapons of tyranny 
anarchy — in th^e capacity of Tories or of Levellers — exactly as the 
of their present interest directed : thus evincing themselves apt scl 
in the great school of expedients, whereof Mr. Pitt was for so many 
the master. But be this as it may, the principle is an undoubted one 
we take leave to maintain it, who can do so with perfect consistency. 
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Hiere ai^, however, certain explanations necessary to prevent this prin- 
tiple Ironi leading to very fatal mistakes. It is quite true, that the adoption 
or rejection of specific measures ought in no case to be left with tlie bulk of 
the people. But it is equally true, that the people have a right to deliberate 
on specific measures; to discuss them individually and in bodies; to express 
the result of those deliberations; and to tender to the legislature and the 
^ecutive government their opinion, their advice, nay, the free expression 
of their wishes, upon all matters of public import. This is the sacred in- 
dienable right of the English people : it is theirs, as they are free men ; it is 
theirs, as they are botli Uie fountain and the object of all government ; it is 
I right, the invasion of which we conscientiously hold to form an extreme 
cne— -a case, perhaps, more easy than safe to discuss — and one which all 
brers of their country, and friends to the peace and good order of society, 
taast fervently pray against ever living to see practically moved. This right, 
Iwwever, was actually violated by Mr. Pitt — by the very man who did not 
KTuple to invade the first principles of the representative system on the op- 
posite quarter, by taking the sense of the country on a particular measure. 
He was the first minister who ever dared abridge the rights of Englishmen 
to discuss their own afiairs. 

We are perfectly ready to admit, that very many well-meaning persons, 
—friends of liberty, generally speaking, and lovers of the Constitution, — 
aibmitted to this violent, and, in the worst sense of the word, revolutionary 
froceeding, through the alarms artfully excited in those bad times. Nor 
Aould we be disposed to make any allusion to that most dismal period in 
the history of the constitution, but for the sake of warning all our country- 
men against ever again submitting to such gross impostures. To the dcfu- 
lions, and to the suspension of popular rights effocted through them, we as- 
suredly owe the continuance of that system which has brought the country 
into its present condition — overwhelmed with debt, groaning under tribute, 
tnd snrrounded by the ruins of allied dynasties and the monuments of hos- 
tile triumphs. 

When the laws against popular meetings (commonly and justly named 
the €hi£ging Bills) were introduced, an universal disposition had begun to 
manifest itself for peace. The war had utterly failed in attaining any one 
oCtlie many objects which its slippery authors had proposed as the ground 
of it-, France was not conquered — the Bourbons were not restored — Hol- 
land was not defended — Belgium was not reclaimed — the balance of power 
%as not re-established — and the gulf of bankruptcy, which used to yawn in 
France through tlie costly orations of the ministers, seemed shifting its po- 
litions a few points nearer the orators themselves. Meanwhile, tax after 
tax was imposed and submitted to— our trade was shackled — the prices of 
dl articles were on the rise — a perpetual borrowing promised a long dura- 
tion to the burthens successively thrown upon the country — and with the 
laoney the best blood of the nation was lavished in unprofitable expeditions, 
irtiich only served to signalise some illustrious branch of the royal family, 
or, at the most, to add a useless sugar island to our unwieldy empire : all 
these things were very sensibly felt by the people, and they were beginning 
to evince the impression which was produced : meetings for peace were in 
agitation everywhere; and, before the session closed, one universal cry 
would have been raised for it, from north to south. Even in Scotland, where 
there is much less popular feeling than elsewhere, because there is no po- 
pular representation at all, it was qi?ito plain thai the sense of the ^eo^fe 

VOL. V. ^ 
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was strong, and would speedily have been expressed. How else can we 
explain the pelitions against the gagging bills sent from Uiis part of the 
kingdom, which was so little alTeclcd by them in ordinary times? We be- 
lieve the one from Edinburgh had '20,000 signatures, and comprehended a 
prayer for peace also. 4 

The courtiers saw these signs of the times, and knew the probable fate 
which awaited their favourite war. They proceeded, therefore, at once to 
remove the very comer-stone of the Constitution, and made it no longer 
possible for the people to meet and deliberate on public measures, as it b 
their unquestionable right at all times, and oftentimes their bounden duty to 
do. The expression of popular feeling was checked — the mock embassy of 
Lord Malmsbury was despatched — the nogociations were broken ofT— -the 
war was renewed : and there being no longer any fear of control from Ibe 
voice of those whose lives and properties were exhausted to feed it, onwardi 
it went for year after year — as fruitless, as expensive as before — until ano- 
ther set of courtiers, haying quarrelled with its authors, thought they couU 
turn a little popularity by making a peace, when there was nothing left to 
fight about, and scarce any thing to fight with. Now, wo take the liberty 
of holding, that a clear and general expression of the popular opinion in br 
Your of peace, by unrestrained, frequent, numerous meetings in all parts of 
the country, must necessarily have influenced the conduct of the govern- 
ment, and would have put a stop to the war some years before, or at iH 
events would have put the sincerity of the enemy to a real test. Does any 
one doubt that, at the least, such an expression of public opinion would have 
procured us peace on Bonaparte's return from Egypt? — ^Yet the war lasted 
long enough after that, to produce the overthrow of the fortunes of Austria 
in Italy, and its invasion in Germany — to augment the glories of France by ^ 
Hohenlinden and Marengo. 

We have taken the question of war as an example only — though it ii 
doubtless the most important one— of the benefits which result to the country 
from an unrestrained expression of popular opinion ; and a proof how in- 
cumbent on the people the duty is — as imperious, indeed, as their right if 
indisputable — of freely canvassing and reporting to the government, their 
judgment on all important matters of state. It is essential to the freedom 
and stability of our happy constitution, as well as to the right administratioi 
of our affairs, that the people should have the practice of frequent puUie 
meetings, at which the discussion of their great interests may be under- 
taken, their voice raised boldly, yet peacefully, to the parliament and the 
prince ; and their sentiments made known without reserve. This practice, 
so far from being inimical to the representative system, or in the least degree 
inconsistent with it, flows naturally from it, and gives it life and vigour. 

For surely it cannot be pretended, that the people of England are, only 
once in seven years (or in three years, supposing the constitution wen 
restored), to exercise the right of interfering with the management of their 
affairs ; and that this interference is to be confined rigorously to one functiOB 
— the choice of their delegates. Were this the case, only see with what 
powers those delegates are invested, and consider both how impossible 11 
would he to find persons worthy of so dreadful a trust, and how ridiculoui 
to elect them for more than a few months. Then, indeed, the fooliah 
sarcasm of Uousseau would have some meaning, — that once in seven yean 
the people of England arc free — at all other times slaves. But if any further 
reasoning were required on this head, it might be suflicient to slate, that a 
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sopio limited to the exercise of this one function of election, must ncccs- 
uily lose the capacity of making a fit choice; and, if it even retained the 
ipacity, would very speedily be either cajoled or forced out of Ihe exercise 
r it. The elective franchise — the whole system of representation — may 
ifely be pronounced at an end, from the moment that the people confme 
lemselves to the exercise of this one political function. 
Agam : — Though we do not maintain that the representatives of the people 
re strictly the agents of their constituents, and bound, on each individual 
uestion, to follow their specific instructions, — a doctrine wholly untenable, 
1 our apprehension, — yet he would err just as far on the other side, and in 
far more dangerous kind, who should hold the representatives to be quite 
idependent of the people, except at the moment of election. For this 
rould be to maintain, that the government of England is a mere oligarchy; 
nd that the people, exercising no voice in the administration of their affairs. 
imit themselves, in their politic capacity, to the bare performance of an 
mpty triennial or septennial ceremony. This must strike every one who 
eflects how certainly a member's conduct would pass unnoticed, and be 
oi^otten, at each succeeding election, if the mass of his constituents stood 
»y, idle and listless, during the whole currency of the Parliament. But if 
his were not the consequence, and if the people retained their regard for 
>ublic questions, and were resolved, as far as in them lay, to be consulted ; 
ind if we still suppose them only to interfere in the act of election ; then an 
svil of an opposite kind, and scarcely less hurtful to the representative 
system, must infallibly arise; — the electors, unable to trust him whom 
Ihey can neither watch nor control, will take care to choose such a man as 
may be tied down, regarding each vote he is to give, by previous stipulations. 
And we ask the pretended friends to our Constitution, whether so niggardly 
and jealous a delegation of this important tnist could ever answer the true 
ends of representation ? One of these evils, however, is quite sure to happen. 
In the present state of the country, we rather dread the first; and we think 
it not only more imminent, but of a worse description — for it involves the 
loss of the elective system altogether. 

We shall only stop to mention one other point of view in which the sub- 
ject may be considered. Even if the duration of parliaments were reduced 
totl^ constitutional period of three years— or if, as some learned and vir- 
tnons persons think, of one year — still, in the changeful scene of political 
affairs, unforeseen events arise, upon which the representative could not 
possibly have had a previous understanding with his constituents, and must 
aeleft wholly in the dark as to their feelings and opinions, and oftentimes as 
to their interests, if he has no opportunity of learning those by their own free 
and united deliberations. Some unexpected rupture with foreign powers — 
flomenoYel measure affecting trade — some new invention in the art of taxing 
— sonae extraordinary stretch of prerogative, — all these incidents may 
demand a communication between the parliament and the people, which 
fopolar meetings algine can fully and safely maintain. 

Hitherto we have been arguing, upon strict and admitted constitutional 

irindples, to show the connexion between frequent po))ular meetings and 

the representative system. But, in our minds, there is a far more im|)arlant 

^riswof the question, arising out of the indirect eflects of such meetings, 

''kfh in giving strength to the hands of the representative, and in setting^ 

L krandsdirecUy to the encroachments of tyranny and misgovernment. This 

I iBvolves considerations so much more momentous than any y^^ \\^n^\>^^w 

i 
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reviewing, that we must stop to dwell a little at large upon them. We are 
slill, it may be premised, proceeding on the supposition, that the repre- 
sentaliou of the people is quite pure — ^and that, by a salutary reform, the 
practice of the constitution is restored to a correspondence with its prin- 
ciples ; and we are showing that, in such a state of things, the frequent in- 
terference of the people is necessary to our liberties. We shall afterwards 
advert to the vast additional strength which the argument derives from the 
actual state of the parliamentary representation. 

Let us cast our eyes upon the real foundations of liberty in this country, 
as these are laid in the powers and privileges of Parliament. The question 
is, to what cause must we ascribe the control which Parliament has over 
the power of the Crown? What makes the sovereign a limited monarch? 
He is a master of a vast army, and a treasure scarcely calculable, if he 
pleases to divert it from the purposes for which it was granted. He has an 
influence, dangerous to liberty we must admit it to be, from patronage 
almost unbounded. Why is this influence not absolutely fatal? Whyii 
military force, generally speaking, harmless? Why does the weight of this 
enormous treasure press so lightly upon our rights and privileges? It 
cannot be maintained, that there is any thing very formidable to a tyrant in 
the physical force of six or seven hundred gentlemen, even if we add to the 
corps all their families and immediate dependants. Their influence, the 
power which their wealth gives them, may be somewhat greater; hot, 
divided and unorganised as they necessarily are, this can be nothing wordi 
estimating in the scale. Their debates and resolutions may have weight— 
the weight of reason — the force of eloquence — the power of worth anl 
character. But a file of grenadiers dispersed them once; — and if sncb 
coarse instruments were again to enter the house, we suspect they would 
again prove as deaf to the debate as irresistible to the debaters. But the 
members of the Parliament sit not in their individual capacity — they are the 
delegates of the whole people, and represent the people. An attack upon 
them is therefore an attack, not on six or seven hundred individuals, buton 
the nation at large. All this is very true; but unfortunately it is only 
theory; and, practically considered, it sinks into a mere figure of speed, 
to which the armed affecler of despotism would be found extremely in- 
sensible. Then what stops his course — a course which in fact almost every 
prince has more or less desire to pursue — which on every sacred principfe 
of the constitution we are bound to presume all princes may be prone to 
follow ? The answer is perfectly obvious. He knows that the constituent 
will make common cause with the representative — that the people will side 
with the Parliament'' — that the nation at large will resist — that the army 
will waver, perhaps suddenly desert him and cleave to the country. He 
knows that a project, so senseless on his part, would inevitably produce a 
state of things frightful to contemplate, — a necessity most hateful to all good 
men, but far more terrible to tyrants ; — a necessity so very terrible that it is 
quite sun; never to occur. The doctrine of resistance, as was well observed 
by the first nobleman in the empire, standing in his place as premier peerof 

* Some of the reasonings in (his, and other parts of this article, may probably strike our readcfi 
as bearine a very near resemblance to those which have been already submitted to them, in tllr 
review of Mr. Leckie'x publication. That article, however, was printed off before the pnMit 
was received ; and while the general coincidence of sentiment may perhap appear to afford lOBV 
additional oresumptioo of its justness^ it may be proper to remark, that the former paper was de* 
voted merely to clear the geftuine theory, and legitimate practice of (he Constitution, wiiile thisi* 
intended to point out its existing hazards and natural securities'. 
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England — the doctrine of resislance placed the present royal family on (he 
throne of these kingdoms — it is interwoven in the constitution ; but it is a 
doctrine more fit to be inculcated on princes, than rashly instilled into the 
people. — It is a principle, said Mr. Fox, which we should wish kings never 
to forget, and their subjects seldom to remember. 

Now, in every view which can be taken of this principle, whether wo 
would prevent the necessity of recurring to it in practice, or derive all the 
advantages which the knowledge of its existence is fitted to bestow, — we 
must be satisfied, that the constant exertion of the popular voice is the surest 
means of avoiding the one, and attaining the other. 

Let us only consider in what way the voice of the representative body 
may be made most effectual against the errors or the faults of the Execu- 
tive. If that voice comes backed by the opinion of the country, supported 
not merely by the act of election, constituting the members, but by frequent 
expressions of popular opinion, evincing that the delegate really represents 
his constituent, surely no man can doubt that it must speak with tenfold 
force. It has often happened, that the resolutions of Parliament have been 
disregarded by the Crown : but when was it ever attempted by the boldest 
or the blindest rulers, to disregard the voice of Parliament, when the sense 
of the people was also loud in backing it? — Of late years we have had in- 
stances of ministers retained in office after the Parliament had declared 
their incompetence. But then the people were silent, the tricks of their 
enemies had succeeded in beguiling them of their voice ; for if that voice 
had been raised, it must have triumphed. This delusion, indeed, is one of 
' the most notable ever practised. As long as it lasts, the existing minister 
is safe. He has the chance of procuring majorities ; but, if he fails, he 
need not care : — until the people awaken from their apathy, he is secure, 
and the Parliament will speedily follow him. This is the very nature of 
nch a body as our legislature. They may come to a resolution after many 
oooflicts; but if the Crown stands out against that resolution, the concur- 
rence of the country alone can prevent that which has always happened in 
such cases from happening again — the ultimate compliance of the Parliament 
and the final victory of the Crown. 

But, above all, those ought to patronise popular meetings, regular and 
tree discussion of public affairs by the people themselves, who are appro- 
heosive of violence; and dread — as all well disposed men must dread — the* 
extremity of a conflict between the Crown and the country. To hasten 
sach a deplorable issue, no better means could be devised by the mischief of 
man, than to retain the bulk of the community in thraldom by prohibitory 
laws, or by gross delusions to lull them into apathy — until, having kept them 
quiet and unthinking through a course of misrule, they are at length com- 
pelled to open their eyes by the extremity of their sufferings. To prevent 
or discourage popular meetings might well answer the purposes of bad 
governors— if the taxing machine were not going on all the while, grinding 
the nation down. It might be extremely safe, in the long run, as well as 
-comfortable for the present, to those whose interest it is that all should be 
kept silent, if there was the smallest chance that the storm of war could 
blow over the heads of the people without ever rousing them. But let 
it be remembered, that this is simply impossible — and that, sooner or later, 
the people must be awakened to their real condition. Now, we would put 
one plain consideration to any real friend of domestic peace and good order -. 
•^we are satisfied with this one view of theman^ l\\al^\^V\«k\sJfeAw^\^^ 
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siibjccl. While llie war is only beginning, and news of victories come 
in from limejo time, the cost is not thought of; or, if thought of, is soon lost 
iu liie glory. For some years all wars are but too popular. Then come 
a few reverses, and the [K^ople cease to like the business :-^ut their mien 
as much as possible seek to withdraw their attention from the subject; and 
Ihe game goes on in the hands of the (lovernment for some years longer— 
the |)eople remaining indiirenmt. It is part of the plan to impose the new 
burdens very gradually, and in minute portions, for each article; so thit 
each item, tak<m separately, almost esca|)es observation. Straw after slrair 
the load is laid on ; y(*t the Eastern ))roverb says, that the last straw breaks 
the back of the camel. While this process is pursued, there is no one \xnjA • 
of time at which the palit^nt creature, (he People, can pause, more than at 
any other, and complain of being l>ent to the ground. Yet the process of 
loading goes on unceasingly, and must go on while the war continues. Does 
any one doubt that, in the end, endurance will cease? Can it be questioned, 
(hat they who have not been permitted to discuss the measures themselves, 
will at length quarrel with the price to be paid for them? Nothing can 
indeed 1)0 less reasonable than for those who have shown no objection to < 
the war, to refuse fjaying the expenses of it; — and this is a very eommoo 
observation against the p(;ople, w ben they l)egin to grumble at taxes. But 
the. truth is, tliat for some years the |jeople have been silent upon the war, 
only because the bad habit of never meeting to discuss public measures has 
l>ecome inveterate since its renewal, if popular assemblies had been fre- 
quent, pie f)eople, instead of quarrelling with the taxes, would have quar- 
relled with the war itself, and must have obtained such a change of measures 
as would have rendered those taxes unnecessary. But, admitting that the 
result of their discus^sions might have been favourable to the continuance of 
the war — is it not clear that, in this case, we should have obtained a gua- 
rantee against their ever showing violent opposition afterwards to the burdens 
rendered necessary by that war? And, even if they had shown decided 
indisposition to the war, but been disregarded by the government, would 
not the constant discussion of the subject at least have saved the peace and 
stability of the community from the great jeopardy in which they must be 
put, when suddenly, and for the first time, the sense of burdensome oppres- 
sion rouses the nation, and unites it in opposition to a system, now for Ihe 
iirst time, and too late, submitted to its fidl consideration? Far be it from 
us to be parties to such a delusion as recommending popular metitings as a 
means merely of carrying olTthe ill humours that prevail among the people. 
Wo wish to see those assemblies frequent and free, for their own sakes,— 
— and because we know they will always produc43 the most salutary cflTeds 
on the conduct of the government. But it is also allowable to state, as an 
indirect good resulting from them, that they prepare the public mind for 
n(?c(»s8ary sacri(ic(^s, and, by preventing sur|>rises, are highly favourable to 
public tranquillity, in the only sound and enlarged siuise of ihe word. 

We hav(* all along been reasoning u|H)n the supposition that (he Pariia- 
luenl is really, and not in name only, a represiMitation of the people — that 
its m(;mbers are chosen by Ihe nation at lari^e — tiial its delilxTations are the 
r(;sull of discussions among delegates ap|K>inted by those whose busim^ss 
they are to manage — that the choice of them is free, and the trust so often 
renewed as to give the elector, by tluj m<;re act of eleclir)u or rejection, some 
c^»ntrol over the deputy — that tlus repn!S4;iitalive body consists of p«*rsons 
?ul, on the iiart of the nation, to resist the encroachment of the Crown and 
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ristocracy, and not in any considerable number, of i)ersons chosen by (ho 
iFOwn and arislocracy to play into their hands, and betray the people un- 
er the disguise of their trustees. But how greatly is the force of the ar- 
vment increased by the actual state of the representation? Who shall say 
bat a Parliament, chosen as ours really is, requires no looking after? Who 
hall tell us that the Crown requires no watching from the people them- 
elves, when their regular watchmen are some of them named, and more of 
hem paid, by the Crown itself? Who shall be permitted to question the 
lecessity of the people deliberating about their own affairs in their own 
lersons, when such vast masses of them are wholly deprived of the elective 
ranchise, and destitute of any semblance of representatives to speak their 
nshes, or transact their business? 

The history of last session, fruitful as it is in lessons of political wisdom, 
offers none more striking than the one which it reads to us upon this im- 
Mnlant subject. The most weighty interests discussed in Parliament were 
.hose of the manufacturing districts. The bread of hundreds of thousands 
Bvas in question ; and the two Houses were occupied for many weeks in dis- 
BosBing their grievances. Those persons composed the population of Bir- 
tningham, Leeds, Manchester, Sheffield, Wakefield^ Halifax, Boulton, Bury, 
Bla^w, and other places. Not one of those towns, some of them contain- 
ing 100,000 inhabitants, has a single representative in Parliament, except 
Gtasgow; and Glasgow is represented (if the abuse of language may be to- 
l^ated] by its corporation uniting with three other corporations, and the 
whole tour sets of magistrates choosing one member ; but so that the other 
three at all times (and two of them every other Parliament) may return the 
member, and leave Glasgow wholly ^ut of the question. Now. in what 
miDner could those great and most important bodies of men have made 
themselves heard but through the public meeting, which they wisely and 
coostitutionally held to discuss their grievances? In no other way could 
fhey have each obtained a hearing, or established a correspondence with a 
temporary representative. But surely in no other way could t)icy have 
guned the point which they did so nobly carry with the Legislature and 
the Executive Government. In specifying these towns, we have ennu- 
merated the greater part, by far, of the manufacturing interests of Eng- 
hnd; — and they are all without local representatives in Parliament. Is 
it aAing too much, to demand that they may use freely the only means left 
them of sharing in the public councils— of influencing the measures for which 
they pay so dearly in all ways — and assemble from time to time, in order 
to communicate with each other, and with the Government, upon the mat- 
ten 60 imminently afTecting them ? In truth, while so many vast branches 
of the community are wholly deprived of all share in the representation — 
while so many members of Parliament owe their existence to private nonii- 
Dation — ^while the electors, who exercise their franchise the most amply, 
have only an opportunity once in six or seven years of changing their dele- 
gsite — ^and while the enormous patronage vested in the Crown strews with 
tempting baits the whole floor of the House, and l)esets every avenue to it 
with promises and threats — he must be a stubborn lover of despotism indeed, 
who can deny that the people betray their own cause, and have themselves 
to blame for the mismanagement of their afTairs, if they cease to discuss and 
speak out their own minds upon all fit occasions. Such a Parliament must 
he Med by the watchful eyes of the country. If the people slumber lliem- 
«elvw, let fiiem not vainly hope that their representatives will be very vigi- 
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laiil, or very successful in tlic public cause, wlialever Ihey may be id (lieir 
own. 

Whence, then it may be asktid, ariK<.*s the dislike of popular meetingi, 
f(H> prevalent not merely among the natural enemies of the people, or among 
persons honc^slly, yet most groundlessly, alarmed at the apprehensions o( 
violf^nt proceedings, but among many real friends to [lopular rights, and t» 
t he best interests of the constitution 1 Carel(»s as we should be of oppositkn 
from hostile quarters, w<*. are extremely anxious to reason a little with per- 
sons of this cast ; because the utmost res|)ect is due to tlieir 8cruples,--4iil 
we are confident they may be removed. 

Their apprehensions arise, we susfiect, in a great degree from Castidious- 
iiess of last(3. Tiu^ dislike the kind of oratory which is, we presume la 
say, most absurdly believed to be necessary in popular meetings; and tbef 
are still more avers<; to the unworthy arts which men too often practise (or 
the sake of popular favour. Now, let it once for all be understood distinctlT, 
that Willi respect to any such arts — and generally with respect to any trictt 
or deceptions which men of honour would shrink from in any other circum- 
stances — we hold them all in equal abhorrence when used for compassiDg 
objects with the people. Of thes^5, then, there is no question here ; but in- 
deed we fancy their usefulness is much over-rated, especially with a well 
informed and rational people ; and of this there can be little doubt, that the 
more the |)eople were accustomed to assemble and deliberate on their con- 
cerns, the less easy would it become to entrap their understandings by such 
base means. Nor is this remark altogether inapplicable to the speciei of 
eloquence with which popular assemblies may be addressed. Why a manof 
sense should not sfieak to two or three thousand persons of ordinary under- 
standings the same things which he would say to two or tliree hundred, in 
the same plain and rational manner, seems difficult to conceive. But tbej 
are, many of them, perhaps most of them, vulgar and illiterate. He who 
urg(?s this, must forgive us for reminding liim, that some of the Gnent on- 
tioris of m^Mlern times have been addressed to twelve common jurors; and 
K|Hjken before an audience, the bulk of which was of no higher description. 
The people are grievously imder-rated in all these remarks. We shall not 
go ba^k to the assemblies of Greece and Home — nor ask for whose tasle^ 
for whose ear — the divine orations of the ancients were comfiosed ; nor remind 
the reader of the (iroverbial fickleness and volatility of the Athenian*^ mul- 
(itude, that is, the audience of Demosthenes,— or the gross ignorance and 
barbarism of tlie Quiritee — we mi^lit say, of the Paire$ Canaeripti ako. 
]{ut we would ask, if the diifusion of knowledge — the constant habit of read- 
ing, and of Reading on political subj(*cls — the great^ir morality and decorum 
of modern manners — the jieaceful denu^anour of men who bear the part o( 
ciliz4;ns and not soldiers — if these circumstances are not well calculated lo 
prepare an English public meeting for behaving with dignity, and for listen- 
ing with satisfaction and intelligent^ to the discourses of well informed and 
rational men, who may treat them, not as children, but as judges; and give 
(hem cnnlit for preferring sense Ui nonsense ? It is common to speak of tlie 
balderdash which men must talk at popular meetings. If the auxiliary verb 
were ehan^v*d, and we were asked to laugh at what tliey do talk there, there 
might be morr; reas^>n in the thing * though, even then, that matU^r would 

* When AlrilMarlcb WAt niakiii;^ his firwt nju'ccIi bcfurc tlic-iii, it Is well known, tlial n bird bap- 
pifncd to cMuiiH: fnim \vm botmni. when.' hcjiurl f.-cMirincrl il; ami NfraightWBj tbe wholi* -" ' 
i$ot U|i and ran after il. 
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)e exa^erated by a good deal. But the necessity of either speaking non- 
iepse, or declaiming in bad taste at such assemblies, we profess ourselves 
unable to discover. The truth seems to be, that our patriots think they 
(pust speak one language in Parliament, and another to the people : where- 
is, if there were no such thing as a Parliament, and they yet attended po- 
pular meetings, (hey would deliver to those the same speeches, or very nearly 
30, which they now reserve for the precincts of Westminster. There is no- 
surer way to debase any person in reality, than treating him as if he were 
base already ; and a more efleclual method of lowering the taste of the people 
cannot be devised, than to compound such articles for their use as offend 
against every rule of correctness, and outrage every feeling of refinement. 
But when did the experiment ever fail, when, treating the people like a. 
large body of sensitive and yet intelligent beings, you addressed to them, in 
the language of delicacy, the arguments and statements which illustrated an 
important topic? When were they either found inattentive, or benighted, 
or disposed to laugh at your refinements? We will venture to assert, that 
the most brilliant speeches of either Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt, or Lord Erskine, 
mi^t with perfect safety have been committed to any popular assembly in 
the city of Westminster. 

This topic is by no means one of mere curiosity ; it is intimately con- 
nected with our present discussion. As long as popular meetings are 
shunned by the more enlightened members of society, they must want much 
oC the respectability and effect which they ought to have; and the fear of 
either failing to gratify and instruct such an audience, or of descending too 
bw to gain this end, is apt to scare those whose patriotism would otherwise 
lead them thither, and whose talents might there be exerted to the lasting 
benefit of their country. We are endeavouring to show, that no such 
lowering of aipan's faculties is required, and that success is attainable without 
iiiysacrificeatall. 

Public meetings, such as we are now alluding to, have of late years, we 
suspect, fallen into a degree of contempt, in which they were never before^ 
ield. Some of the causes of this, we have already glanced at. The alarms 
purposely excited against such meetings during last war, and propagated 
among nunibers of honest believers, have in a good measure subsided. The 
laws which virtually prevented them have expired. Let us hope then thai 
the fastidiousness we have been speaking of will no longer prevent the most 
upright and enlightened men in the community from coming forward and 
perforaiing a duty sacred and paramount to the people, and only, from mis- 
conception, disagreeable to themselves. We ask for no compromise of 
principles — ruo unworthy concessions — no violations of feeling or even of 
taste. — But we live in England, and we dislike the sickly, foreign squeam- 
ishness, as much as we despise the slavish fears, which estrange popular men 
from an honest intercourse with the people, and prevent true patriots from 
leading on the strength of the country against its oppressors. 

Are examples wanting of such popular courses taken by approved and 
regular statesmen? We will not refer to such men as Wilkes and Horne 
Tooke ; though, we believe, if their principles had only been as pure as their 
maoners were refined, and their habits, both of thought and speech, classical, 
fce most severe moralist and correct politician must have been satisfied^ 
Neither will we say any tiling of living examples; because so odious a topic 
may well be avoided. But we have now lying before us a volume of Mr. 
Burke s worM, one ha)t of which is made up ot 8pe.ecYve% A<bV\NW^^\s^\!^^s^.^sv 
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the people at Bristol, and afterwards corrected, or rather written and pub- 
lished by himself, and of letters written to them. One of those speeches, 
among the Grst he ever made, occupies about a hundred pages of the volume. 
To be sure, it was connected with his election there ; but will the greateik 
enemy of popular measures pretend to say, that the people are to be spoken to 
only once in seven years— only when some favour is to be asked at their 
hands? Mr. Burke was incapable of such meanness and ingratitude. This, 
most assuredly, is an argument he never would have urged ; and indeed he 
has expressed his sentiments upon the general subject so strongly and cleariy 
in a letter to the chairman of the Buckinghamshire county meeting of 1780, 
printed in the last volume of his works, that we cannot resist the temptatioB j 
of extracting the passage. It is on occasion of no less a subject than a pro- J 
posal for shortening the duration of parliament. f 

" I most heartily wish/' says Mr. Burke, " that the deliberate sense of the kingdom on this mtt J 
subject should be known. When it w known, it must be prevalent. It wonla be dreadful, ii> | 
deed, if there was any power in the nation capable of resisting its unanimous desire, or eventk 
desire ofanp very great and decided majority of the people.^ The people may be deceifri 
in their choice of an object. But 1 can scarcely conceive any choice they can make to be so foy ^ 
mischievous as the existence of any human force capable of resiHting it. It will certainly be tW^; 
duty of every man in the situation to which God has called him, to give hiit best opinion aods^i 
vice upon the matter; it will not be his duty, let him think what he will, to use any violent oriiV 
fraudulent means of counteracting the general wish, or even of employing the legal and ctoUK' 
tive organ of expresnng thepeople^s sense against the sentte which they do actually entertain. 




and the subsequent county meetings should be ax full and and as well attended as possible. Widhr 
out these precautions, the true sense of the people will ever be uncertain. Sure I am, that 

Erecipitate resolution, on a great change in the fundamental constitution of any country, can 
B called the real sense of the people." — Vol. v. p. 229. 

We believe few men can be named of more fastidious taste — ^more afenv 
to spreading delusions — to vain courting of popularity — whose nature w» 
more abhorrent to every species of mummery and empiricism — ^Ihan Mr; 
Fox. His conduct however towards the people, even the populace of the | 
country, is well known ; and for his frequent and hearty participatioo la | 
their assemblies, all our readers may recollect how his enemies attempted i 
to attack and traduce him. Tn the debates on the Gagging Bills, wehatftj 
repealed examples of this. Mr. Dundas (afterwards Lord Melville), r 
very natural hater of such proceedings,* and aware, it would seem, of wW ' 
he had to dread from them, inveighed bitterly against that illustrious nut 
for his'' appeals to the people," — *' He displayed," said Mr. Dundas, 
*' the most extraordinary willingness to resort to them ; so that it frequentlyt 
happened that he was, without the doors of the House, attacking minister! 
with invective and asperity, one half of the day, where they had no meani 
of defending themselves, and during the other half combating them with the 
utmost inveteracy within these walls." — ** At one time," added this h- 
cetious courtier, '* in order to excite the indignation of the people agaioit 
ministers for thtiir prosecution of the American war, Mr. Fox had displayed 
his oratorical talents on a stage, erected for that purpose, in Westminster 
Hall." — To this, and many other matters of the like kind, how did the 
man of the people make answer 1 — By denying the charges ? — by explaining 
away the facts ?— by attempting to show that he only addressed his con- 
stituents as such— or that his speeches to the electors of Westminster wew 

The last tiniu the writer of tluH nrlicic hud llie fortune to sec Mr. Fo;c ata WeMminster nect- 
injf , he was iu the act of addressing the people, in Palace Yard, on the Buhflect of Lord MelriUeTi 
misadventure. 
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Mifered lo Ihem in that capacity ? — ^Nothing of all this. He boldly and 
ninlolly met the charge with an admission of the facts, and a broad, aniious 
avowal of Ills conduct. He said, that '* it was the duty of every man, and 
lirticularly of every member of parliament, when the conduct of the 
taeeutive government was called in question, to represent the characters 
lid condoct of ministers in their true colours.*' And he plainly reminded 
ihe House of Mr. Pitt's eloquent speeches, in which he had formerly described 
tmsnguea to the people as *' the best and most useful duty which repre^ 
Motives in Parliameni could discharge to their constituents," — In 
Inith, Mr. Pitt did not disdain to court the people, at the beginning of his 
ft, by speeches, as well as by professions ; and his successors in the present 
% are strictly justified by his example — at least his early example—- in 
fiomulgating their opinions during Ihe season of civic conviviality ; — but 
*B have said enough on (he subject of precedents. We are willing to 
big away the authority of Mr. Burke and Mr. Pitt — and to rest on that of 
Hr. Fox alone : and, with his great example before our eyes, who amongst 
• shall be so timid, or so delicate, as to refuse lending our aid to the popular 
■use in the manner most consistent with the spirit of the constitution and« 
le character of the English nation ? 

We have reserved for the last place, a remark arising out of the objections 
rged to popular meetings ; because we conceive that it conducts us to the 
lost commanding view of (he subject which has yet been taken. The objects 
r-«aeh proceedings, it is said, are nugatory ; for, after discussing the matters 
I band, either before hearers who are already convinced, or whom no 
npiments can be expected to move, whether the measure is carried or lost, 
othing substantial is gained ; the best that can happen being, that some 
ddress should be carried which the Crown or the Parliament may never 
dad ; or some resolutions come to which will neither bind those who pass 
tan, nor gain converts among the rest of the community. 

Now, having stated this objection as fully and strongly as we are able, we 
lost proceed to observe, that we partly deny the matter of fact on which it 
I founded. We contend, that the debates carried on in popular meetings 
aiy, and frequently do, sway the voices of those present. But we are 
filing to pass from this, and to grant that full and free discussion is the grand 
•Iject of such proceedings ; and then we say, that he who maintains the 
Ejections to them which we are now handling, must be prepared to make 
awtherstep, and to grant that all the debates in parliament might be safely 
■Httd if safely, sure we are, most advantageously — omitted, for thfe purpose 
rf eomiBg at the vj)te ; unless, indeed, some yet severer critic, some more 
tody Pythagorean, should also be for dispensing with the vote, as a ccre- 
Booy ID general wholly superfluous. For, in truth, who is so romantic as 
vfuicy that all the speaking in anyone parliamentary debate ever influ- 
9Med half a dozen of votes ? Who is ignorant that each time a member brings 
brward a measure, and asks the ear of the House, he knows full well how 
Ihe House, after hearing, will decide? Yet it is generally thought that 
bow debates are of some use to the country, and in some degree beneficial in 
fa conduct of public aflairs. In what way, then, are they so ? They 
•Beet the government indirectly. If they have no influence on the business 
^mediately in hand, they appeal to the country, — that is, to the sense of the 
PWple ; they confound by that appeal many a bad minister, and prevent many 
*l»d measure from being persisted in, and even propounded ,^which would, 
^pressed on the consideration of parliament alone, be secure of its willing 
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support. Tbe speeches which men make in Parliament'deeide their • 

racter in that body, and in the country ; their weight with both is settle 

the general conduct which thev maintain, and the talents they on the i 

display. But their weight in the legislature would be of no earthly men 

— it would not be worth the trouble of computing, if the Houses delibe 

with close doors, and the country was at once deaf to their proceedings 

dumb in its own behalf. Practically considered, the debates in parlia 

are a regular series of appeals to the people,— of discussions for the h 

of the country, in thp conduct of which no man of sense or honour wiH ii 

ever lower himself to catch at a false and fleeting popularity, by m 

either his taste or his opinions bend to the gusts of public applause, but i 

produce in reality all the effect whereof they are capable, throu^ the 

and influence of the people-^that people which, how often soever il 

err upon particular occasions, or be misled by temporary delusions, is 

very long blind to political truth ; because it cannot belong deceived re 

ing its own interests — the primary object of all political discussion. 

if these views of the uses and ends of parliamentary discussion art 

— ^and we believe they are universally admitted by persons of all de 

tions, — we challenge any man to show the distinction between the b< 

of those debates, and the benefits which we expect to see result fro 

free communication of public opinion, and the influence of the public 

through the medium of popular meetings. 

We have written upon this subject with earnestness, because we < 
feel its importance. In conclusion, we shall only observe, that if tl 
a ray of hope at present in any part of the political horizon, it ass 
breaks in from tbe quarter to which we have been addressing ourse 
the good sense and increased information of the people. We believe 
to be sound and incorruptible ; we would fain hope that the reign of d< 
is over; and all our fear is, lest it should be succeeded by that of 
and despair. 



DANGERS OF THE CONSTITUTION.* 

It is a very constant practice with the advocates of existing abi 
accuse those who would correct them of political fanaticism ; — ^and 
charge he is in an especial manner liable, who shows any jealousy 
croachments upon the constitution. To what danger, it is asked, 
liberties of the people exposed? Who thinks of attacking them? 
be supposed that any minister will ever be bold enough to raise t 
the army, or suffer a year to pass without calling Parliament togetl 
(iiat ho will rely upon a military force to obtain the sanction of t 
Houses to his measures? Are there not, besides, (the argument pr 
in the nature of a composition or set-off,) the courts of justice alwa) 
where the subject may be secure of protection for his liberty, whei 
influence is effectually excluded, and open violence never was used, 
the worst of times by the most audacious ministers of tyranny or of usui 
Besides, it is added, let the whole constituted authorities be ever si 

^!.^J?"***^.^*<^*****»* ^ ^^ ProirreKHive D«<'line of tlic British Empire, aad on ihc 
of Public Refurro.— Vol, xxf ii. p. 245. September, 1S16. 
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nclined towards submission, through corruption or through fear, the public 
>piDion will always keep them right: — the press is free; the people speak 
iheir minds openly ; theParliamentis virtually under their control : and, final- 
ly, the members of that body, as well as of the army, being taken from among 
the classes of the community which have the principal interest in preserving 
the purity of the system, the people never can be enslaved, till they choose 
to engage in a plot against their own liberties. Upon these grounds, the 
alirms, excited by any particular measure in the minds of constitutional 
men, are treated with infinite contempt; they are termed vain, imaginary, 
oraiTected panics. Whoever mentions them, is set down at once as either 
factious or foolish, that is, an impostor or an enthusiast. All men of sound 
practical sense, we are told, know better than to regard such bugbears; and, 
vfaatever may be attempted or eifected against any one branch of the con- 
idtution, those sound men bid us look at all that is left untouched; and say 
whether he must not be a furious lover of freedom, who does not admit 
rhat we have still liberty enough. 

We regard the prevalence of this kind of reasoning (if the word may be 
K> applied) as beyond all comparison the worst symptom of the times, and 
»f Che most fatal augury for the rights and the prosperity of the country. 
It evinces a degeneracy of political virtue and courage truly humiliating; 
t arises from the most sordid views, or the most effeminate habits; and as 
.ts existence a century, or even half a century ago, would have brought 
England to the state of slavery in which the rest of Europe is now hardly 
struggling, so its continuance for any length of time bids fair to naturalise 
imongst us, even now, the worst abuses of foreign despotisms. The topics 
to which those weak or corrupt dcclaimers against the true spirit of the 
oonstitution appeal, are the more dangerous, because they wear the guise of 
plain matter of fact as opposed to theory ; of moderation as contrasted with 
oaggeration ; of something rational and solid instead of something fantastic 
«Dd even ridiculous. Thus they easily enlist on their side that class whose 
inflaence is always so much beyond their numerical strength, the dealers in 
ridicule, — the lovers of satire and merriment, rather than truth, — a class 
composed of lazy, squeamish, effeminate spirits, — peculiarly formidable in 
a soft and luxurious age,—- exercising an unbounded dominion over the 
triTolous and the timid, and almost ruling over what is termed ''society," 
by the same fear of a laugh, to which, for their punishment, they are 
themselves absolutely enslaved. We consider it as a most sacred duty, to 
iliiid forward at the present moment, in defiance of all this noise — this de- 
dimation and derision — and to show how rational and solid the fears are, 
vhidi the friends of their country entertain for its liberties in these times. 
U is the more necessary for us to do something of this sort, since views of 
ioireign policy, and the recent dangers from that quarter, have lulled some 
at the stoutest advocates of the people, and set those against us " that should 
kours." They have leagued themselves, though we trust but for a season, 
liththe enemies of liberty, or the cold-blooded sycophants of a court, who 
hiTe not even feeling enough to hate, but are only indifferent to the rights 
<( their fellow-subjects — the true foundation of the glory of their country. 
It IB an unfortunate thing, that the alarms excited by the French revolu- 
^^ ^ihouldfor a while have silenced Mr. Burke, and those who agreed with 
hia, U]X)o all other constitutional questions except those immediately spring- 
^oul of that great event. Their minds were filled with the comtemi^la- 
"^ of what they regarded as the paramount danger \ ^vA flafc^ ^W3^\ \ns\ 
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stop to look at any other. Hence they were sometimes led to use eipira- 
sions, casually indeed, and hastily, which were greedily caught up hy dw 
herd of vulgar politicians, whoso interests, as well as what they call their j 
principles, bind them to the defence of every abuse, and the ridicule and j 
reprobation of all who plant Uicmsclves in the outworks of the constitutioOi I 
and defend, inch by inch, all its approaches. This servile tribe have thai f 
contrived to borrow the authority of Mr. Burke for tlieir bad cause, and to 
])ersuade the unthinking mass of mankind that they act in concert withthil 
great man, in their warfare against the rights of the people, and their moek- ' 
ery of the champions of the constitution. Because he overlooked leflier ^ 
points, in preventing what he deemed for the time the pre-eminent evil, heii 
to be cited as careless of all attacks upon popular rights. Because he though, 
anarchy the most pressing danger in his latter days, he is to be invoked • 
the patron saint of those who love despotism as ^convenient to their pur- 
poses, or congenial to their habits; apd the man who was, of all others per- 
haps that ever si>oko or wrote upon political subjects, the most feelinglj 
alive to every thing like a constitutional point — whose life was spent ia 
struggles against encroachments hardly visible to the naked eye — in endet* 
vouring to dissipate political disorders in their first stages, and while their 
symptoms were not discernible to the vulgar; he whose fault it was to ma^ 
nify, if it be a fault, the importance of every movement, which, in any 
quarter, and with how little force soever, touches the fabric of tho goveriH 
ment, is now held up as covering, with the authority of his great example, 
those whose doctrine it is, that nothing the government can do is dangerooi 
— short of turning the parliament out of doors by grenadiers, and levying 
the taxes by the armed force of the Crown I If Mr. Burke were ao aiH 
thority for the revilers of constitutional jealousy, it would only destroy lh» 
weight of his name in all other matters, without aiTording the least support 
to such a course. But it is (it to have remarked, how unfairly he iscalkd 
in by those impostors to their assistance. 

There is, perhaps, no way of arriving more speedily at a view of the in- 
timate connexion between the dilTereut parts of the English constitution, 
and of the imminent danger to which the safety of tho whole fabric is ex- 
posed, by the injury of any part, than a plain consideration of what it ii' 
that forms the real security of our liberties — the principle that keeps the 
system in order. After all that we have seen of Parliaments, it would bl 
a vain Caincy to imagine that the representation of the people is of itself 1 
sufficient security for their rights. Even if that representation were much 
more perfect than it is, it would be liable to the influence of the Crown, and 
might be intimidated by violence. In fact, to what baseness has not dm 
Parliament at one time or another made itself a party? The administratioD 
of justice, again, is, no doubt, singularly pure; and the Judges, from thrir 
habits of seclusion, are generally speaking, little under the evil inOuenoe 
which a contact with the court is apt to engender. Nevertheless, their 
leanings are almost always towards power ; and if the Crown could saiely 
tamper with them — if it could fully exercise the discretion vested in it by 
law, of choosing them from among tools fit for wicked purposes— the 
distribution of justice might soon become as corrupt as the accomplishmeol 
of those purposes required. 

Observe, then, the kind of defence for our liberties, which, by the letter 
of the law, we have in those great bulwarks of the constitution, Parliamenl 
and the courts of law ; see how the lawful authoritv of the Crown en- 
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168 often upon them — ^how its indirect ioflueoce tends to sap them ; and 
ay if it is by them that we keep our rights, or* if they have not as 
leed of being maintained against attack, as the privileges which they 
3aDt to protect. That the majority of Parliament is steadily with 
own, supporting all its ordinary measures, is admitted. That when 
ster has been thus supported by it in all his measures, and happens 
his4)lace for pursuing those measures, he speedily loses the support 
very men who, the day before, backed him, is a matter of fact. That 
position can be named much more absurd than many which the Par- 
t Las voted by a great plurality of voices, is equally the result of 
snee. Yet still we trust to this body with a very firm, and, we 
a reasonable reliance, that were the Crown to propose certain mea- 
)f an extremely violent, or a highly impolitic, nature, it would reject 
nay, that even if the Grown could obtain its concurrence, the mea- 
^ould remain unexecuted. Again, every one knows, that the Judges 
osen, generally speaking, from among barristers educated in long 
of connexion with the ruling powers ; men accustomed to Crown- 
fment, and whose opinions are those of the Government. But the 
might also, by law, choose the basest of sycophants to fill this im- 
t station. They have their places, it is true, for life ; but they have 
t)motion to expect for themselves, and favours to ask for their fami- 
if gratitude to their patrons were out of the question, and the servile 
or slavish opinions that recommended them to notice were forgotten 
leir elevation. 

he hands of parliamentary majorities so constituted, and of Judges so 
ted, are our whole liberties placed by law. Thus, for the protection 
sonal security, there is the Habeas Corpus Act ; but those Judges 
execute it ; and if they expose themselves to its penalties, by refusing 
I it effect, they themselves (that is, some of their body) have to inter- 
r the infliction of the punishment. If they refuse to inflict it, what 
y is there but a petition to, or a motion in, Parliament? But the 
ty may reject the petition, and negative the motion; and thus the 
ution is virtually at an end, without any struggle or convulsion, or 
ist degree of apparent injury. All its outward parts and features 
I untouched, and yet the whole life and virtue has departed out of it. 
tter has been preserved entire, the spirit is gone. Now we are en- 
a; in what this spirit and this fife consists: — Wher^re the sort of 
now supposed strike us when mentioned, as in the highest d^ee 
lable : JFhat it is, in short, that secures the system against such at- 
ks we have alluded to, and in like manner against more direct and 
nvasjons of power? It is unquestionably the influence of public 
1, and the apprehension of resistance, intimately connected with it. 
g as the proceedings of Parliament occupy the attention of the people, 
ctual control is exerted over them ; and the discussions in the two 
s, how little soever they may seem to influence the votes, are engines 
highest power in controlling the executive through the public. As 
) Judges sit in the face of the country, and, above all, in the face of 
ightened and jealous Bar, the most scrutinising and unsparing of all 
ries, — the Crown can neither fill the Bench with its tools, nor can 
instruments degenerate into that occupation. As long as all the pro- 
gs of Government are public, canvassed freely by the press, and 
known through that and other «hannels of information ; and as long 
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80 tt^Me i0 reason to believe tliat groM misrule will engender restfUn 
corrupt judicature and a venal Parliament may in vain combine with j 
^potic court, in defiance of public opinion. Tyrannv will dread | 
beyond a certain length, and this fear will supersede the necessity of 
plying the ultimate check. 

The sacred principle of resistance is the very foundation of all our I 
ties ; it is the cause to which we owe them : — let it only be destroyed, 
they are gone. Mr. Fox is represented to have said, that it should al 
be field up to the government, as possible ; to the i)eople, as impov 
We suspect there must be some mistake in this statement of his opii 
or that if he used such an expression, it was only an epigrammatic mi 
of hinting, what had better have been at once plainly told, that the p 
should not be reminded of resistance, as long as their njlers kept the 
sibility of it before their eyes. In no other sense is the proposition i 
correct. By rulers, however, \u this remark, are to be understooc 
merely the executive government, but all the constituted authorities thr 
whose means the despotic designs of the Crown may be carried into e 
As long as Parliament and the Courts of Law are retained in the line of 
duty by the force of public opinion, no necessity ever can arise for brii 
the Crown and the people into immediate conflict. This, indeed, i 
great use of such institutions ; and it is thus only that they may be c 
bulwarks to our liberties. They enable us to make head against oppres 
not merely with advantage, but at a distance from the danger, and wii 
coming to close quarters ; they form the grand distinction between re, 
and despotic forms of government, precisely because they perform 
function. By means of them it is that public opinion operates by its 
ventive influence, and renders it unnecessary to employ force ; by 
means the Crown with us is either deterred from attempting an opprc 
measure, or is foiled in the attempt, peaceably and harmlessly ; whi 
an absolute monarchy, it would probably have persisted in the same co 
until a rebellion overthrew the dynasty ; or the immediate dread of it i 
courtiers worked the destruction of the reigning prince. 

The great security of the constitution, then, being the vigilance of f 
opinion, and the possibility of resistance, every encroachment upoi 
rights of the people, how trifling soever in itself,^very act of pow 
any the least degree contrary to the constitution, is to be regarded 
merely as injurious in itself, but as undermining the stability of the i 
system: for it is manifest that every such act, if acquiesced in by the < 
munity, accustoms the public mind to submission; destroys that intc 
of feeling which alone can render the i>eople capable of defending theii 
vileg(»; and lulls that spirit of inde|)endence, which, to be eifectui 
resistance in a time of need, must be jealous and watchful at all times, 
success of the attempt in an equal proportion increases the confidence c 
opposite i)arty, and prepares him for new aggrrissions. Thus we ha 
consider, each time that an unconstitutional measure is proposed, the 
points of view in which it is dangerous, it is injurious in itsc^lf, mo 
less, to the hap|)incss or well-being of the people ; — it arms the Govern 
with a certain portion of new power, positively and directly; — it encou 
it to make further attempts ag^iinsl litu^rty, by the exi^erience of imp 
and success ; — and it breaks the ind(*|)<mden( feeling of the |)eople, habitu 
them (o defeat, and pre|)ariiig them for new submissions. Let us con 
ttiese i)articular head*; a liule more closely, in their order. 
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Nothing can be more false, or more dangerous, than the idea, that any 
one act of yiolence, or even of misgovernment, is unimportant in itself. 
Although no indirect consequences were ever to ensue, each proceeding of 
dtt description is most material; — it is a serious evil. Indeed, if it were 
nerely indifferent, that would only be a sufOcient argument against it; a 
conclusive reason for making no change. But can any act of misgovernment 
ke indiflerent? Connected as all the parts of every political system are 
together, who shall say that an injury to one of them may not reach all the 
nrt? The notion, that because an abuse or oppression 01 any kind is not as 
Ireat as might be imagined, therefore it is inconsiderable — is founded upon 
k supposition that the people have no right to complain, unless they are 
goremed extremely ill ; whereas they have a right to be governed as well 
i> possible : they are entitled to complain of every deviation from this straight 
Ine; and they are only blamable when they attempt to correct errors, or 
Bepress encroachments, by acts of violence which might lead to greater evils 
kan those they wish to redress. Let it only be considered, that the well- 
being of a people is made up of various parts ; and that to make them com- 
Kietely miserable, it is only necessary to injure each part in detail. Let it 
iho be remembered, that the evils arising from any even of the less im- 
kortant abuses, cannot be equally distributed over the community, but will 
kecessarily press most heavily upon some parts, and upon some with a 
height wholly destructive — while many may altogether escape. Now the 
nvero pressure of any evil upon a very small number of persons is a very 
great mischief, although the rest of the people may go free ; for no principle 
Ban be conceived more absurd in itself, and in its consequences more 
langerous, than that of balancing the enjoyment of one class against the suf- 
(erings of another; and disregarding the amount of a calamity, by attending 
b the numbers who escape. 

• Again : it is difficult to imagine any encroachment upon the constitution, 
ivhich does not arm the government with new powers ; and consequently 
ftnder the next step more easy than the last. An objection, we shall sup- 
pose, is made to an increase of the army; the answer is, only a few 
Ihousand men are to be added. The reply is easy : this addition makes 
Vie executive more strong; increases its influence sensibly, as well as its 
Idtcc ; and renders a new aggression upon our rights, by steps regularly and 
formally taken, or by open violence, more easy, by means of this new in- 
fluence and this new force. Has an individual been overwhelmed by 
^ression? Besides the fear which the example holds out to others, a 
mious adversary has at least been removed. 

The accession of spirit and audacity which such steps, how small soever, 

tnccessively give to those who are plotting against liberty, is equally obvious. 

There is no greater danger than letting the enemies of freedom know their 

•wn strength. It is a lesson, however, which nothing but experience 

•ver leaches. They are naturally timid, and see a very little way before 

. them. To understand that they can advance safely, they must feel it; and, 

tin civilised countries especially, and in modern times, they proceed slowly 

I iBd systematically. Despotism is now grown old and wary. It has learnt 

fkow alone tlie people may safely be overcome: and its maxims, the result 
of long observation, are well worth our attention. One is, to change things 
j[ without changing names — that something may be gained by surprise, and 
flie vigilance of the enemy l>e evaded : another is, to be perpetually moving 
hrwards, however slowly and silently; a third, to choose the time when 

VOL. V. ^ 
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the attempt is the least expected. But tlic grand and ruling principfo h to 
risk nothing — to go by steps — and never to move one foot until the other 
is safely planted. In the nature of things an encroaching government can 
never know its own strength beforehand; for that depends exactly upon 
what the people will submit to. If, then, the attempt at gaining a small 
accession succeeds, it knows that so far the people are ready to yield; and 
this knowledge, by encouraging it to aim at somewhat more, frequently 
enables it to obtain it. ^ 

But the most fatal eiTect of the encroachment is, its injury to the public 
spirit. When a man has once suffered himself to bear dishonour in any 
thing, it is in vain to expect any resistance afterwards. He is no longer the 
same being, and his sense of honour is gone entirely. Therefore, we never 
talk of any thing as a slight insult. It is an insult, and that is enough. 
Thus, too, an army once beaten and disgraced, is destroyed; nothing but 
some violent change, which alters its whole composition, can ever restore i 
its feeling of confidence, and the courage which, if it does not command 
success, at least deserves it. The people is to the full as much changed by ^ 
the act of submission : they are not the same being the day after they have ci 
submitted to an encroachment of power. Their pride is gone— their i^ 
honour tarnished. They are prepared for new encroachments by the re- |s: 
collection of the past. * * They will not make a stand now, because it is not U 
worth the struggle, after having given up the first point. Had the mailer !"- 
been new, indeed, it might have been otherwise ; but it is a trifle, after jk^ 
the ice is once broken, and the first step has been made^.*' Such are i 
the feelings implanted In the minds of the community by the beginning *^ 
of submission; and so, while the government is encouraged to proceed, tba r 
people is disheartened, and acquires the habit of yielding. It may truly be * 
said, that they alone can make their own chains; and every new lesson of ns 
submission learnt, is a new link forged — be the subject-matter of the lesson r= 
ever so inconsiderable in itself. 

To illustrate these different effects of an encroachment upon the consti- mm 
iution; — let ut suppose the question to be raised, by the government ae^ir' 
quiring an accession of force or revenue without the consent of Parliament; % 
This is not a vain or imaginary case. As far as money at least goes, Che Grown i 
has, by the course of hostilities, come frequently into possession of largtf -^ 
sums never voted nor appropriated by the House of Commons. We may ^ 
therefore take the actual case of the Droits of Admiralty, and mark th# i 

• progress of this question. It was first objected, that the Crown, accordinf ^ 
to the spirit of the constitution, should owe every part of its resources to Iti^ n 
grants of the Commons, and that this was a sacred and inviolable principle; 
that the deviations from it informer times were no authority against its foroey*- - 
inasmuch as the ordinary revenue was then comparatively small, and Ml 
perquisites of war were understood to go in defraying its expenses, the sji*^ \ 
tern of parliamentary appropriation being irregularly established. It 
therefore contended, that the Droits should go into the public treasury, 
tiic other branches of revenue, and be under parliamentary control. Tl 
influence of the Grown, however, prevailed against these arguments; ar 
tliose funds were retained as a separate and independent patrimony,— 
being, however, distinctly admitted, that some regulation should be ma* 
respecting them when a new arrangement of the civil list became necessai 
This happened in 1812. We regard it as an encroachment upon ll 

consiiiuUoa — And we are now to observe how it operated. First, it waf i 
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f 80 much money taken from the people : for whatever part of it did not 
the expenses of the war, might have set free an equal amount of taxes : 
such part of it as was spent in war, was, of course, much more extrava- 
iy and carelessly spent, than if it bad been voted by Parliament. The taxes 
lered necessary by this diversion or misapplication of the fund, would 
perhaps have been a very great burden on each individual, if distributed 
r the whole community equally ; that is, according to the means of each 
ion called upon to contribute. But they must have fallen unequally ; 
laps most heavily upon the poorer classes. If they fell on articles only 
turned by those classes, they alone bore the burden : — at all events, they 
luced, it is almost certain, great misery to some individuals in particular 
Dches of employment, and in all probability ruined entirely several per- 
i. Secondly y the expenditure of this fund by the Crown directly in- 
ised its power, by gratifying many persons of considerable weight in the 
ununity, who, with their connexions, became the more dependent upon 
court. Many voices were thus gained at elections; many advocates for 
measures, in private society ; perhaps some votes in Parliament upon 
cate questions. If the captain of a vessel who had been favoured to the 
nmt of several thousand pounds, either as a compensation for the loss of 
» money, or to repay him for a loss that migjhit have ruined him, were 
ed to support government at an election, or to make his relative abstain 
n voting in Parliament on an important occasion, where he was likely 
lecide the question against the court, it is highly probable that the appli- 
on would prove successful ; and the question might very likely affect the 
lis of the people in a tender point. Thirdly, the government having 
aed the point respecting the Droits, saw that there was an end of the ex- 
me delicacy about such irregular and peculiar sources of revenue, and 
that the people would yield, upon this, as upon less ticklish questions : 
herefore was encouraged to try a further encroachment. And as the 
>ple, in i^Q fourth and last place, no longer felt that it was a new attempt, 
that they were for the first time called upon to make a struggle upon ttie 
liter, they were disposed to yield, as they had done before, only with 
idi less unwillingness and alarm. 

Accordingly, the event has already happened ; and two several encroach- 
ttls have grown out of the first, within four years, besides a kind of abuse 
lich may well be reckoned a third encroachment. In the last campaign, 
B Crown has, besides the usual perquisites of Admiralty, used the mili- 
ry resources of tlie country, in war, and in negociations, to obtain terms 
iTantageous to itself, in a pecuniary point of view. We speak not merely 
the accessions gained for Hanover, which are clearly owing to the mili- 
ry exertions of England, and not at all in proportion to those of Hanover 
Belf ; but we speak of the large sums secured to the Crown by the treaty, 
Bt of the booty taken from France, and over which, it has since beeA con- 
and successfully contended, that Parliament has no control. And 
from having the right to appropriate all captures made before procla- 
of war, and some others of a similar kind, the Grown has advanced 
new position; and been suffered to assert a right (and to maintain it 
fully, in the face of Parliament) to use the military power of the 
for its private aggrandisement, calling upon Parliament to support 
ttpenses of Uie war, and withdrawing from Parliamentary control^ ^ 
||tNn all participation, the whole profits of the victory, 
io, a new arrangement of the civil list became necese«rj \^%\. ^^v^ws 
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and tho promise of Mr. Perceval wae expected to be fulfilled, viz. thai 
irregular funds should at length be placed under the control of the h 
ture. But various pretexts were found to evade the fulfilment; and, 
country having allowed the question to be put off in 1812, in expeelalioa 
this arrangement, in 1816 it was not thought going much farther to let it' 
over until a demise of the Crown — when, in all human probability, it 
be again put off, or, in other words, tho separate rights of the Crown 
be admitted in their utmost extent. 

Lastly, the knowledge that money so obtained could be applied wit 
Parliamentary control encouraged the court to deal freely with the h 
Largesses were made to some branches of the royal family, for entei 
foreign princes; and large sums were applied to aid the deficiency in 
civil list; — that is, an immense expenditure was undertaken, beyond 
Parliament had sanctioned as fit for the maintenance of the royal dignity;; 
this extravagance was owing entirely to the knowledge, that those 
funds could support it. 

We have already remarked, that the enemies of liberty generally 
their time well ; availing themselves of some peculiarly favourable 
bination of circumstances, to give it a blow. Unexpectedly they make 
encroachment, greater in reality tlian in name, while the alarm of ~ 
danger, or internal confusion, secures them an extraordinary degree of i 
IK)rt. A consequence then follows, deserving of all our attention, 
after this point is gained, another occasion presents itself when some 
but less considerable, inroad is to be made upon the constitution. The 
ment for it is at hand — ''This is nothing, compared with what was done 
fore without objection;" — and unhappily it is a consideration which 
ciles too many thoughtless persons to the fresh invasion of their rights, 
many things have been submitted to of late years without a murmur, 
most without a remark, only because during tlie times of terror, so 
more shameful violations of the constitution were committed ! It is 
in the same manner that our system of ex|)enditure has become so cxli 
gant. For years, we have talked of tens and almost of hundreds of milb 
until thousands excite no attention. After spending above one hundred 
twenty millions in a year, we cannot stop to consider whether a partii 
branch of service shall cost five hundred thousand pounds, or six. Nor 
we ever be awakened to a just sense of the value of money, until a deficHl 
tho ways and means shall force it upon us. 

This topic leads us to observe, that although we regard constitutioflii 
questions, questions touching only the rights of the people, as much morf 
important than any others, yet there are few of thom which have not a te|| 
direct connexion with the class of questions at all times interesting, evfiill 
tho most common herd of political reasoners— questions of money. 11^ 
increased power of the Crown has led, by a straight and short road, to iB^ 
creased burdens u|H)n the {leople. We are askiMl, who it is that can 
posed an enemy of liberty in the abstract? We answer, There are prol 

none such : but tluire are very many who hate it because it stands io ^ 

way, and ol>strucls the attainmentof objects which they vehementlv derfki 
The ex|)endilijre of a large reviMiue in at once the favourite object oi all ^ 
solute gov(Tnincnls, and iliu most eil'ectual engine of their power. MJ! 
only observe, to be convinced of this, how profitable, in point of mon^ 
all the encroachments on the rights of the subject have proved ; that iSfbi^ 
fertile in taxes and expenditure. When Mr. Pitt sent a aabaidy to tk^ 
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ny, during (he sitting of Parliament, without its authority, and the body 
cm he had thus trampled upon almost thanked him for the insult, it was 
vain to expect any resistance to any expenditure in further loans and 
JB, which he might propose in the regular way. Parliament and the 
iple were too well pleased that the violence was not repeated, to lliink of 
liclsing the prodigality. The system of alarm in general, by means of 
lich he carried on a war against the people, enabled him to consume 
adreds of millions in the war against the enemy. Blind conGdcnce in 
! government became the prevailing maxim ; and, contrary to every 
iliciple of the constitution. Parliament, from year to year, intrusted the mi- 
ller with a discretionary power of spending vast sums during the recess, in 
"vices never once mentioned during the session. At length, the yearly 
\e of credit became, as the name implies, a matter of course, until it ac- 
lUy reached the sum of six millions. To oppose such dangerous grants 
luld have been deemed hardly loyal; in fact, no real opposition was ever 
md to them : and thus it became a part of the ordinary administration of 
birs, to intrust the ministry for half the year with the absolute disposal of 
ins equal to any purpose which despotism or extravagance might desire to 
Ifomplish. The government was of course satisGed with the latter; and 
^y indirectly obtained, by the expenditure, an extension of its authority, 
lit no man can entertain a doubt, that to this practice was owing much of 
pboundiess expense for which we are now so sorely smarting, and of those 
pfirmed habits of squandering, which not even the total want of means 
ipears capable of reforming. 

«Other deviations from the constitution, leading again to new waste of 
looey, have sprung occasionally out of these habits. A treaty was made 

f Russia to maintain her fleet during the time it took refuge in our ports ; 
tlus arrangement never was communicated to Parliament. When, 
ptever, the money was wanted, a slight mention of the bargain was made 
iJhe estimates; and thus it was brought to light. Half a million was thus 
lised in secret, when there was no earthly reason for concealment, ex- 
the chance of Parliament disapproving the agreement, and preventing 
Ufilment. The same secrecy was therefore preserved until after the 
)y had been actually spent in this service: and then Parliament was 
Ibd to replace it. Can any man entertain a doubt, that the removal, or 
Mkeaing of every check upon expenditure, must always augment .its 
kKNint? Can any man deny, that all such deviations from the constitution 
Uptidforby the people, first in loss of liberty, afterwards in taxes? 
Bat it is not only by encroachments of a nature immediately connected 

ftthe revenue, that the properly of the subject suffers along with his 
eges. Other infringements of the constitution are, somewhat lessdi- 
ketty, but very certainly, attended with similar consequences. It is no 
Ml objection to a great military establishment, that the expense of it is 
ily burdensome. All patronage is, by the nature of the thing, costly 
lAe people; and the more the Crown is enabled to abuse it, by the un- 
"^illed power of bestowing it, the more likely is the country to be ill 
1, that is, to pay for services not rendered. Every interference of the 
lent with the commerce of the country is directly prejudicial to its 
i; and all powers giving undue preference to one class of men over 
Nli6r, are substantially powers to drain or to stop up the sources of pub- 
ic wedth. The remembrance is still fresh of the evils produced by those 
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unconstiluUonal measures pursued some years ago with respect to 
Not only by the illegal interruption of commerce with neutrals, but 
equally illegal use of belligerent rights to the profit of some individual 
tlie loss of many more, the trade of the country suffered a shock un 
leled in its history, In short, it would be diflicult to point out a sinj 
viafion from constitutional principles which has not been followei 
serious loss of property to the people. 

In anotlier light, however, this connexion between the two cla 
oppression appears still more plainly. Whatever multiplies the cha 
misgovernmeni increaises the risk of prodigality, and of errors — c 
l)urdens upon the people^ and great injury to their private affairs, 
step, therefore, which the Grown makes towards independence, im 
as it removes the only effectual check upon maladministration, is 
made towards increased public expense and individual loss. It is a ste 
or suffered by the people towards the surrender of all control over th( 
affairs, and consequently over their money matters. How little 
then, the particular question may seem to be connected with finant 
relates to the power of the Crown and the rights of the subject, it i 
viewed as ultimately resolving itself into a question of taxes. Mone 
more certainly the sinew of war, than it is at once the sinew and t 
of absolute power. To domineer, and not to tax, is impossible. I 
as our rights are invaded in any quarter, let us only ask if the powe 
Crown will not, upon the whole, be something the greater for the c 
If so, then, we know that, sooner or later, we shall have to pay i 
money; and those who are only to be moved by such considerations 
therefore defend their liberty for the sake of their purse. A fru{ 
never undervalues small savings. His maxim, on the contrary, is, 
care of the pence, and leave the pounds to take care of themselv* 
undertake any thing needless because it costs only a triOe, or evei 
dulge in what is pleasant because it is only a little beyond what he 
ford, he considers as the road to ruin. In like manner, if we are 
nation, and would avoid paying our all in taxes, we must estimat 
loss of liberty in money, and never reckon any the smallest accessio 
influence of the Crown as of little cost. We may be well assure 
can make no progress but at our great expense. Each step brings i 
our pockets. They whom no higher feelings can touch, may thus 
dread absolute power for its rapacity. Let them remember, that 
of iron picks all locks; and they may begin to think their rights wc 
fending. 

It is a very eommon thing to say, for the purpose, no doubt, o 
that watchful jealousy in the people upon which every thing dear 
depends, that the lawful guardians of their rights is the Parliament, 
every struggle in their defence must be made there. ** To leave t 
our representatives,'' is therefore held out as at once the most safe 
most efficacious method that can be pursued, for the protection of I 
stitution. We have already shown the absurdity of such a doctrine 
us also observe, that it is inculcated without the least good faith ; for i 
persons who profess it, are those most ready, upon all occasions, : 
liamenty to cry down the efforts made against the encroachment! 
executive ; and to treat every one as a wild enthusiast or a factious a 
^ho would guard against the dangers of absolute power. Thus, wt 
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bid ihe people trust to Parliament, they do their best to prevent PaUiament 
(rom proviog itself trustworthy. But when they come to argue upon the 
safety of the constitution, and attempt to prove the fears of its real friends 
chimerical, they show a degree of pcrverseness and self--contradiction, 
which would be pleasant, were its consequences not so pregnant with mis- 
chief, and its success often too melancholy, even wUh persons of fair under 
standing. 

First, they urge that it is vain to talk of the constitution being in jeo- 
liardy, as longas thepcopleare enlightened, and the press free ; and th&y cite 
Ihe progress of popular information and discussion, as an ample security 
igainsl any little increase to the power of the Grown. It is incredible, they 
assert, that, in such a state of things, any considerable invasion of our li- 
berties should be attempted ; and impossible that it should succeed. Once 
more, let the extreme bad faith of this kind of argument be observed, when 
compared with the language held to the peopleout of doors. To the people 
these men say, *' Be quiet; the constitution is safe in the hands of the Par- 
liament.'* In the Parliament they hold all idea of danger to the constitution 
infinitely cheap, '* because it is safe in the keeping of the people I '' When 
the advocates of the slave trade denied the right of Parliament to abolish it, 
and said that this measure might safely be left to the colonial legislatures, 
professing all the while that they were most friendly to itj and only wished to 
see It undertaken in the right place ; some simple persons were extremely 
Mrprised to find the same individuals in their places, as colonial representa- 
tives, oppose the abolition upon its own merits ; and this conduct used to be 
reckoned, the heiglit of bad faith*. But it is not quite so intolerable as^ the 
mode of proceeding which we are at present considering; for, at any rate, 
the slave traders did not first tell the mother-country that the question 
ah^idd be left to the islands, and then bid the islands leave^ it to the mother- 
country. Thi& sort of argument, Ms a/t5» sophism (as Mr. Bentham would 
term it), is peculiar to the advocates of abuse and corruption ; and it is the 
weapon they most constantly and most successfully employ. Thus, they 
tdl us perpetually, that the press is free ; and therefore any given consti- 
tutional question signifies little ; that is, we are desired to tolerate an en- 
croachment upon our rights, because we possess, in some other quarter, a 
means of defending them against encroachment; and, of course, against the 
tne proposed, as well as others. This would be but a sorry argument taken 
by itself. But how do the same persons treat any encroachment on the li- 
kerty of the press ? Exactly in the way now described ; — they laugh , or affect 
to laugh, at such fears ; and assure us, that while we have trial by jury, all 

(if safe. Then, if we complain that there are abuses in the management of 
Ipecial juries— <that the same pannel is constantly recurred to from the small 
Mmber of names in the freeholders' books — that persons in office, and in-«. 
limately connected with government, even in the collection of the revenue, 
tire often called upon to- try questions respecting the government — that the 
advantage of being summoned on Exchequer trials operates as a douceur to 
ipecial juries in their other duties — ^that the whole system of special juries 
k criminal, but especially in stale trials, is vicious and dangerous to liberty ; 
«— we are again treated as enthusiasts and alarmists, and and are asked-, if 
we really think there can be any danger, as long as the Judges arc pure, 
and the Bar jealous? If a political jobber happens to be made a judge, from 
court favour or ministerial services — if he is seen assiduous at the levee, and 
observed to treat that very bar according to the ca^l ol \\&^\V\ca!i v^\^^^^i 
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slill Ihcre is no danger, Parliament may impeach him/ And, as soon as 
a remark upon his conduct is oflcred in Parliament, we are once more 
bandied back to the bulwarks of liberty — the inestimable privileges of a free 
press, and public discussion, and trial by jury. 

But the grand topic of the quietists, of whom we are speaking, is Parlia- 
ment. To think of dangerto ourliberties, while the business of government 
is regularly carried on in that great public body, and no minister ever 
dreams of dispensing with its services, is represented as the extreme of folly. 
Now, we admit that we have no fear of seeing parliaments disused, and j 
still less of seeing them put down by violent means. He must be a clumsy \ 
tyrant who should think, at the present day, of employing his influence or J 
his troops in this way. If, indeed, inroads should be made time after time ' 
upon the constitution, and acquiesced in under the vain idea that the stand ! 
might be made when it became a matter of the last necessity; if, at length, ' 
the Parliament were found steadily to support the privileges of the subject, 
and its repeated dissolution only identified it the more with the people ; it 
would probably bo found, that some violence might safely be attempted ! 
against its privileges, by means of those weapons which its long habits of ; 
criminal compliance had put into the hands of the Crown. But, for the 
present, the danger arises from the Parliament itself, identified, as it is too 
apt to 1)0, with the executive, rather than its constituents. The court party < 
of this country have long since discovered, that by far the easiest and safest 
means of stretching their power is through the medium of a compliant par- 
liament. To gain this body to their interests, and to prevent every reform 
which may more closely connect it with the people, is, accordingly, the 
great secret of acquiring a power dangerous to the constitution. They may, 
perchance, be now and then thwarted by the House of Commons; hut they 
forget and forgive readily — trusting to an early mark of favour from the 
representative body, and unwilling to quarrel with it while so much may 
still be eflected by its assistance. Nor will they ever break so useful a cor- 
respondence, and quarrel with such an ally, until its services are no longer 
worth having, and until they may safely be dispensed witli. But it is for 
the people always to bear in mind that the government — ^that is, the execo- 
tive — acting in concert with the other branches of the legislature, may 
attempt measures hostile to their rights; and that it is therefore necessary (a 
keep in their own hands the security for the Parliament always proving a real 
check upon the Crown. 

The uses of parliamentary government— of ruling in concert with the 
House of Commons — are indeed prodigious to the sovereign. We have 
noticed the case and safety of this method of stretching the executive power; 
but besides these advantages, it confers a kind of authority, and oblaini'g. 
resources from the country, wholly unknown in any other system of polity. .^ 
Noabsolute monarch can call forth the means of a nation as our parliamentlM 
done. To say nothing of Uie men raised, and the sums borrowed, we haw 
paid between sixty and seventy millions in twelve months, and this fort .. 
length of years together. The utmost feats of finance in despotic countria , 
are a jest» compared with this; and this is only practicable by means oft. 
parliament. The people feel a sort of connexion with that body, how 
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oillf soever the elective franchise is distributed. They arc allowed to 
tMD day to day all the details of its proceedings. They follow every tax 
ised, from the first mention to the ultimate decision upon its merits. 
petilioDiand '' the door is opened wide*' to their representations ; their 
rs are civilly, even respectfully, treated; many highly palatable things 
id OD all sides ; (here is a hope of final success held out ; the petition is 
while solemnly conveyed to its long home, accompanied by a Qattering 
lance of friends; tlie affecting service is performed over it by the 
r officers; and it is decently laid upon the table, to repose among its 
guished predecessors, who were equally useful in their generation, 
the House of Commons emptied, or — which would exactly amount to 
me thing — were it shut up, so that the people knew nothing of what 
I within its walls, and only saw a long ugly building, with many doors 
indows, where a manufactory of taxes was carried on, there would 
peedilybe an end of the vast contributions hitherto paid to the services 
I state. It may further be observed, tliat even parliament, with all 
ians of taxing, has only been able to raise the revenue now paid by 
Dg the principle of gradual increase ; laying on straw by straw upon 
opie's backs, until at length they find them breaking witliout knowing 
the burden began to be unbearable : a new illustration, to show the 
ity of making an early stand , and never sufTcring ourselves to be lulled 
he phrases, "It is a mere trifle" — ** What can it signify?" — '*We 

)one worse, and survived it" — *'It is not worth the trouble of re- 

II 

• 

struggles which have been recently made, and with signal success, 
>eeD almost all against public burdens. The people, by a resolute 
lioalion to obtain justice, shook ofT a load of above seventeen millions 
of war taxes, which the Grown would fain have made perpetual. 
Gcesful issue of this great contest ought forever to teach them a lesson 
' strength. But it would be well if the same vigour were shown in 
g the smaller impositions. Great attempts to pillage the country aro 
y likely to succeed ; but when the government goes on by its favourite 
gradual and insensible progression, it only lakes longer time, and 
Itimately the same end. Had we been awake to our true interests 
le burdens were accumulating, we never should have had to fight 
duous battle, and our means would not have been left in their present 
r exhaustion. It should be steadily kept in view, that a financier 
I so dangerous as when he proposes a tax which seems not to touch 
sensibly — which raises some commodity by a sum almost lower than 
own currency; and therefore such taxes ought, if objectionable in 
ves, or if not absolutely necessary (which is indeed the greatest of 
ctions), to be as slrcnously resisted as if they at once cut ofTa tenth 
Dcome, or subjected our heads to a tribute. 

independent of pecuniary considerations, we would fain hope that 
> of our constitution, the attachment to those inestimable privileges 
so nobly distinguisli us among all the nations of Europe, and to 
ho enjoyment of every baser possession is also owing, would be a 
It motive to keep alive the jealousy of royal encroachment, soab- 
essential to the conservation of liberty. Confidence in our rulers, 
r arising from supineness or timidity, or personal predilection, is as 
IS it is unworthy of a free people, the Usk, indeed, which a sove- 
called to execute is the noblest which the mind can imagine, — tlic 
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socurity of a people's happiness by one man*s pains, and, it may be, at the 
cx|)ensc of his own. But it is also (he mostdifiicult of all ofTieestoperfonD; 
and wc may rest assured that he will be but too apt to exchange it for an- 
other, which, as it is the very easiest, is also the basest of employments— 
the sacrifice of all a nation's interests to his own. The medianism, eyenof 
our excellent government, furnishes him with but too many engines for the 
accomplishment of this object ; nor can any thing eflectually check his opera- 
tions but the perpetual jealousy of the people, within and without parliament,, 
in discerning and repressing even the smallest of his encroachments. 



ON THE USES OF PARTY UNION.* 

When a number of men associate themselves from a general agreement i» . 
political opinion, and pursue in one body a certain course of measures, it it ; 
extremely common to hear them accused of various crimes. If they attack ; 
the government of the day, they are by its friends stigmatised as disloyal, by 
aid of the established sophism which confounds the sovereign with his coun- ■ 
cillors, — the constitution with (he ministry of the day. By the- people, they are [ 
apt to be regarded as prosecuting their own interest; and only desirous oT | 
changing the present servants of the crown, to take their places. Even the j 
more thinking classes of the community, unconnected with government, are- 1 
apt to see something factious in a systematic opposition ; it seems'as if men, 
and not measures, were the criterion of praise or blame ; as if the samepe^ 
sons would approve the same propositions, which they now most loudly 
condemn, were they but made by their own chiefs. The common question 
is. Are the ministers always in the wrong? And an inference is thus drawa 
by those who say they retain the unbiassed exercise of their own jndgmrat, 
that there is almost as great a sacrifice of conscience in always agreeing with 
an opposition, as in constantly supporting a minister. It is the interest, and 
the never failing practice of the government, to encourage such notions; — ^the 
minister has no'better friends than those who rail at all party as an interested 
and factious league of place-hunters or zealots — nor any more useful resources 
than in the number of well-meaning and not very clear-sighted persons, who 
from tender consciences, or perhaps from the vanity of always thinkings 
for themselves, keep aloof from party connexion as unprincipled and de-^ 
grading. 

Another charge against party, arises out of the coalitions which, from- 
time to time, are framed between men of different political connexions, who- 
have once been opposed to each other. No more fruitful source can b& 
assigned of the prejudices which have been conceived against various par- . 
ties, and of the general disposition, which for a long while has existed, to ' 
question the purity of public men generally. As superficial observers can- ' 
not comprehend the principle which unites individuals together in politick ' 
co-operation, or conceive how a man may, to promote a just cause,', ov^ \ 
look slighter difTerences of opinion, and act with those of whom he doa» ' 
not in every particular approve — so the same reasoners find it still mofO ' 
difficult to understand on what grounds persons, long inveterately hostile, \ 
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an unile when circumstances arc changed : and as parly union is termed a 
ombination for power or place, and parly hostility a factious scramble — 
a coalition of parties^ is deemed a profligate abandonment of public princi- 
lie ibr priyate advantage. The two most celebrated measures of this kind, 
n more modem times, have given rise to an inOnity of such feelings in the 
mblic mind. 

The last cause we shall here stale, of the odium that has lately fallen 
ipoD party, is the conduct almost inevitably pursued by every opposition, 
upon its accession to power, and the disappointment arising from thence, 
both to the public and to individuals. How sparing soever an opposition 
may be of their promises to the country, far more will always bo expect- 
ed of them than any man can perform. Whatever has been done amiss by 
the former ministry, they are called upon to rectify, and instantly — for 
delay is held equal to non-performance. At all events, they are not suf- 
fered to continue for one moment in the steps which they had blamed their 
predecessors for pursuing ; although it may be perfectly consistent in those 
irfao inveighed against a measure, to persevere in it, when once adopted, as 
Uie lesser evil ; or, if resolved upon abandoning it, to do this cautiously 
aod slowly. The heedless multitude however cry out, that the new men 
tte just as bad as the old, and would always have acted like them, had they 
,fteen in their place. And hence a new topic for those whose clamour is, 
ilhat all public men are alike. In the mean time, the impossibility of satis- 
ijfiog the private claims of those who follow the parly for the sake of its pa- 
feooage, Gils the ranks of the discontented ; and the loss of power having 
turned the popular indignation against the fallen ministry, public censure 
ililniost exclusively reserved for their successors. These, too, are for a 
bagtime regarded rather as an opposition, inexpertly converted into minis- 
len, than as regular placemen ; and the dislike excited by whatever they 
A), or leave undone, tinge the public opinion respecting opposition parties 
ii general. These appear to us the principal sources of the unpopularity 
"^iilo which regular party has fallen. 

We are very far indeed from denying, that there have been, in all times, 
of the principle which justifies party union— or that most parties, in 
turn, have had errors and crimes to answer for, which afford some 
flrioar to the charges indiscriminately made against them all. We may 
eren admit, that, unless strictly watched, and controlled by the great check 
of public opinion, party association is apt to degenerate and produce serious 
evils, by its perversion to purposes of a private nature. Nevertheless, wo 
conceive, that the plan of acting in parties has its foundation in the neces- 
sity of the case, and that it affords the only safe and practical means of 
earrying on the business of a free country — not, as ignorant men imagine 
by a collusion between different juntos of men, but by a mode at once 
peaceful and effectual, of giving their full influence to different principles. 
Let us then attend to tlie ground upon which alone such associations are to 
be defended. 

As long as men are ambitious, corrupt and servile, every sovereign will 
attempt to extend his power; he will easily find instruments wherewithal to 
carry on this bad work ; if unresisted, his encroachments upon public liberty 
will go on with an accelerated swiftness, each step affording new facilities 
for making another stride, and furnishing additional confidence to attempt 
it. It requires no argument, then, to show the absolute necessity of strictly 
watching every administration at all times. But if any given set of minis- 
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ters has adopted a system of government grossly erroneous, or c 
uncoDStilulional, a necessity arises for taking every lawful means I 
them, and prevent further mischief. The question is, how ca 
most effectually watched in the one case, and opposed in the othe 
wo must consider the means of supporting themselves, which all 
have, and the power which is thus afforded them of eluding the 
and overcoming the resistance of insulated individuals. Every i 
necessarily a league — a party — a party, too, regularly marsh 
kept together in one solid body, — as much more compact than th 
ganised opposition, as a standing army is better disciplined than 
volunteers. The ministers have all the force and all the influc 
government at their disposal. The fears of some, the hopes 
range around them a vast host of persons whom they can dispose < 
sure, without ever consulting their wishes. It is enough for th 
tudes that the government wills any 'thing ; and straightway they 
selves bound strenuously to promote it. Add to this, the strcng 
from the good will, and often the co-operation, of a great and eve 
able class, who give themselves little trouble to enquire into th( 
measures, but are resolved to believe, that whatever the minisi 
time being says or does is right. When persons of little rcflcc 
candour cry out against an opposition as factious ; inveigh against 
rit; and ask how any honest man can give up the guidance of his c 
and follow implicitly the steps of his political leaders, — how coi 
they forget the far more implicit obedience rendered to the mini 
day, by the whole host of government dependents ? They are ii 
together by an inseparable bond — their common interest; theirs 
scrupulous, an unenquiring, an unthinking compliance with all 
chief prescribes. If the charges of unconscientious agreement i 
or blind submission to other men, applies to any class, it clearly 
whom the power of the government commands, or its patronage i 
If the opposers of the government must be accused of violence an( 
its supporters are equally open to the charge of tyranny and p( 
Nor will it avail the enemies of all party, to say that they blame ] 
and would have no regular discipline in either by the nature ol 
there must be a party, regularly disciplined and paid, for the mini 
day. As long as self-interest has any influence over men's min( 
this party must, of necessity, exist at all times. The question tl 
not, whether we shall do without any such unions; but whelhci 
suffer them all to be on one side, and shall not have recourse to 
of the same system and combination for watching and for opposir 
nisterial party, which that party always uses for retaining its powe 
most always for augmenting the power of the Crown, and incr 
burdens of the people. 

Now, it seems very manifest, that, without some systematic co-' 
no ministry can be either watched or opposed effectually. The 
applies, in different degrees, both to the vif^ilance which all admii 
require, and the opposition which should be given to councils 
vicious ; and as it is of course strongest in the latter case, we sh; 
pally direct our attention to that. Compare, then, the chance 
which a ministry and an opposition, composed of insulated individu 
have. All the adherents of the minisl(^r act in concert, and eacli 
hiB own opinions and views, where they clash with the commoi 
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leiending their leader's place. If he proposes a measure which many of 
hem disapprove, still they support him ; because the loss of it would en- 
langer his official existence. But if his opponents only attack him when 
liey are all agreed upon the measure, they must, for the same reason, 
nake the attack in the manner which all approve ; that is to say, only those 
N^ho agree in disapproving of the measure can join the attack ; and of those, 
)nly such as concur in the way of expressing their dissent. It is not merely 
that one man may be influenced by one reason, and another by another, to 
ioin in the same vote : — this would lead to no material defalcation of strength. 
But there will be found very few votes in which all are precisely agreed ; 
and if each man must follow his own judgment for conscience-sake, even 
a small difference of sentiment mu&t prevent a concurrence in the vote. 
Thlis it will happen, that the whole body who disapprove of the measures 
of government as a system, and conscientiously deem a change necessary, 
areprevented from ever expressing that opinion atall. There mighteven be 
a dear majority against the government, and yet no change could be effected. 
Let the nature of the co-operation which party requires be only considered 
iairly, and it will appear in no respect to involve sacrifices beyond what the 
most scrupulous ought to make. A number of individuals agree in holding 
many strong opinions upon the most important subjects. Unless there exists 
this general communion of sentiments, the party ought not to formed. They 
all agree in holding a change of system necessary for the salvation of the 
country : — ^for if they only unite to bring about a change of men, we admit 
the conflict to be a mere scramble for power. Agreeing generally, and on 
important points, each man has diflerences of opinion as to the details ; but 
the comer-stone of the whole fabric being the unanimous concurrence in 
thinking that a change of system is necessary, and tbe adoption of some one 
Ime of opposition being essentially to accomplish this end, it is no sacrifice 
of individual opinions, but only acting in conformity with the most im- 
portant opinion to sacrifice the less important ; and, to act otherwise, would 
in reality be a much greater sacrifice of individual opinion. In truth, this 
is the way in which every man carries on his private aflairs ; and it is pre- 
j ciiely the principle on which all communities depend for their existence. 
' He power of the majority to bind the whole rests upon no other foundation. 
Does any man deem it unconscientious to submit to a bad law after it is 
pissed, though he resisted its introduction? Unless, in extreme cases, when 
I <ll government is at an end, it is the duty of every man to yield obedience, 
*Qd to co-operate in carrying into eflect measures which, while under dis- 
cnsaion, he had opposed, because a still greater evil would ensue from his 
Continued opposition, namely, the dissolution of society. So, in a party, it 
is a man's duty to co-operate with the whole body after his peculiar views 
have been over-ruled ; because otherwise a still greater evil would result, 
hamely, the establishment for ever of the bad system which all agree ought 
to changed. Extreme cases may arise here, as in the community at large ; 
fjuestions of paramount importance may interfere, upon which the difler- 
^ces of opinion are too great to be overcome; and a total or partial 
destruction of the union may be the result. But, in ordinary cases, the 
yielding in small matters for the sake of greater ones, is not only no aban- 
donment of private opinion, but is the only way in which that opinion can 
be efTectually pronounced and pursued. 

It is thus essentially necessary to regard every measure, whether proposed 
i>y the government or their opponents, not morely on \\s o>nw tRetvVA^ \ivX 
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in connexion with the men who bring it forward, and the system of ^iiidi 
it forms a pari. Some questions, indeed, are of such paramount import- 
ance, and rest upon grounds so plain, that no compromise can be adiniUrf- 
in respect to them. But by far the greater number of tliose which COO0. 
into discussion must be viewed in the relations just now mentioned. Sup- 
pose a measure, in itself good, is propounded by a set of ministers "V^ho* 
whole conduct is at variance with its principles, whose good faith it^ot- 
cuting it cannot be trusted, and who may, independent of bad inteKitiM 
have no power to do its merits full justice — a man may most conscienti^^ 
resist the proposition ; and he is liable to no charge of factious conduct, ^^ 
inconsistency, if he object to it in the hands of one class of statesmen^ ^ 
afterwards approve of it in those of another and better description. I^ ' 
rational and just to distinguish between different classes of ministen, ^ 
approve or disapprove of their systems; to grant the one our coofid^o^ 
while we distrust the other. Let us only take a few instances, in order ^ ^ 
demonstrate how senseless the clamour is which we see raised against V^Jl t \] 
upon the ground that measures only, and not men, should be the suljf^ ,f, 
of deliberation and of choice. i'.^ 

There are some powers so hostile to liberty, and some resources i^ V 
tempting to human weakness, that no ministers whatever ought to be iir^ ^^ 
trusted with them. Thus, a large standing army, an income tax, orth# . 
suspension of the constitution even for a short time, though far moredtt^ I 
gerous under rulers of arbitrary principles, lovers of war, and despisen m ' 
economy, can never be safely resorted to, whoever may be intrusted wSk 
the management of public affairs. But many lesser resources may be con- 
ceived which a politician might reasonably and honestly be afraid of con- ^ 
Tiding to men whose avowed principles would lead to the abuse of the grants ;^ 
and yet might not be prepared to refuse to a more constitutional and eco^ > 
Domical government. In like manner, a measure for completing the abch 
lilion of the slave trade must be supported by men of all parties who agm 
in disapproving of that traffic, without regard to the quarter from whenea 
the proposition comes ; but an honest and rational abolitionist must feel very - 
suspicious of whatever is done in this cause by men who were always this 
great patrons of the trade, and who clung to its last remains with tho 
eagerness of African merchants, at the moment when the voice of the whole '^ 
people was raised to put it down. The same law becomes a very different 
thing, if its execution is left in the hands of an enemy to its principles ami 
spirit ; and almost every branch of public policy is connected with priH 
ceedings which must of necessity be intrusted to the servants of the execulm 
government, and with events for which no legislative arrangement can 
provide. Thus, some very worthy, but mistaken abolitionists, who half ^ 
llattered themselves that the law being once made, no ministers would daro 
Co show any slackness in executing it, have been somewhat staggered alwayi 
to find in the colony department an avowed advocate of tho West Indian 
body, and frequently to see in the colonies most exposed to slave trading ofll- 
cial men not very hostile to the traffic; nor were they much edified to find 
the interests of the abolition wholly overlooked in the first peace with France^ 
though the loud and unanimous reprobation of the country soon forced (he 
subject upon tho attention of ministers, once the avowed patrons, and noir 
the zealous enemies of the trafTic. The state of Ireland affords another il- 
lustration. Tho injudicious supporters of the Galholic claims often rank 
themselves with the promoters of the outcry against party connexion. YeC 
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in deny that the Catholic question itself, if carried, would confer 
idyantages on Ireland, nay fewer immunities or benefits on the Ga- 
x)dy, than the establishment of a ministry honestly and anxiously dis- 
lo allay all sectarian animosities, and to give the Catholics the whole 
ige of the law as it at present stands? While the professed enemies 

sect bear sway, and while one of the grounds of the preference 
to tbem by the Crown is their inveterate hostility to the Catholic 
it is manifest tliat emancipation itself, if carried, would amend the 
D of the sister kingdom in little more than the name. A wise mi- 
friendly to that body, was endeavouring in 1806 and 1807 to im- 
Lheir condition by all practical favours which, under the existing 
)u]d be shown to them, and to pave the way by gradual relaxations, 
complete repeal of the penal code. Like the abolitionists the violent 
cs cried out, ^'Measures not men;" and, joining in the attack which 
orst enemies made upon their best friends, they have had eleven or 
years of oppression to warn them how they suffer themselves again 
indly leagued against their own interests. The great subject of eco- 
reform afibrds another illustration of the same doctrine. The ex- 
ecessities of the country, and the loud cry which has gone forth 
e whole people for retrenchment, has compelled the ministry to 
•me show of reformation in this particular. But as they are the 
enemies of every such change ; as their principle is to extend rather 
linish the royal patronage ; as their practice has been the indul- 
' unexampled profusion in every branch of the public expenditure, 
of common sense could expect to see the cause of economy thrive 
bands; and none but an idiot can have been disappointed at seeing 
e has been effected by them in producing a saving of expense, 
er relief the people have obtained from their burdens is duo to tiieir 
lement determination to shake them off; and has been wrung from 
) of their rulers in spite of the strongest efforts which could be made 
; the load upon the people's back. Generally speaking, a ministry 
Je to the country, friendly to rational reforms, and despising pa- 
would have carried through a variety of improvements which none 
»ters can accomplish; and would have seized every practicable op- 
j of retrenchment which the circumstances of the times afforded, 
lent of legislative enactments. 

ust that enough has been said to show, how honestly, and how 
jf , a public man may withhold his support systematically from one 
statesmen, and co-operate generally with another. Hitherto we 
y spoken of the principle of party union, as liable to be questioned 
)ns of tender consciences^ or guided by original views of policy, 
other classes also take a part in such associations, whose co-ope- 
not to be rejected, although the motives of the one, and the facul- 
e other, may be less respectable. Self-interest, which leagues so 
ith the government, may rank some too with its opponents ; and 
r of persons, who have sense and information enough to see which 
r should, upon the whole, prefer, may be very far from possessing 
3r to form an enlightened opinion upon each measure that is dis- 

There is no reason whatever, why the aid of both these classes 
ot be received ; nor is it tlie slightest imputation, either upon the 
r their cause, to seek such co-operation. The ministry can only 
lually resisted by such means ; the ministry, round whom such 
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hosts arc rallied by all Ihc basest propensities of our nature, and 
is sup]K>rtcd too by the ignorance, the weakness, and tlie servi 
titiid(!s. One of the g.eat advantages of party union is, that 
strength against bad rulers numberless Individuals who, if left a 
weak to produce any cflcct; and that it brings grKxl out of evil 
the weaknesses, and even the vices, of mankind, to the account 
try's caiis(\ When we see by what means, and by what persoi 
of ministers is always sure to be backed, can there be a moi 
infatuation than theirs, who would fain see him displaced for 
of the state, and yet «!cruple to obtain assistance; in the just h; 
against him, from every feeling, and moli\e, and principle, \hn 
any one to join in the struggle? Always reflecting on the 
against the |>eople, who can seriously maintain, that we ought 
vestigate the grounds of each man's support who is willing to ii 
Who so silly as to ask whether one |)erson is encouraged by 
another by his vanity — a third by his love of action — or to 
movement of the public mind, as tinged with enthusiasm, and I 
what extravagant? While men are men, these frailties must slio* 
in all they do : and the wiseacres or puritans, who object to 
availing ilself of every support without asking to what it m 
only contend in reality that the whole of those frailties should b 
on one side. This is, in truth, the perpetual error into which 
of party fall. The interested declaimcrs against its princi|)l(.><> 
well; and the well -meaning purist unintentionally lends hims 
litice. In a word, as every ministry is sure of all the benefits o 
at all times, he who cries out against faction only means that I 
one faction unop|Kis4;d. He commits the same error with the y 
but not very practical sect, who deny the right of self-defence 
that unless all men were converted into friends, their doctriuf; 
the extirpation of half the human race. 

We have said enough, and |M;rhaps more than enough, on 
Yet we cannot n^sist the temptation of transcribing a jfew I 
author, whose genius entitles him to the highest regard fro 
every description, and whose; political partialities may probabl 
him still more strongly to those who might be disf)OSf;d to distr 
cinalions. Mr. Ihirke, in the most temperate, elaborate, and dr 
of all his |K)litical publications, has the following admirable re 
subject of which we are now treating : — 

"Tiiat connexion and fnrtlon are equivalent temrn, in an opinion whicli hn.^ I 
culcatcfl at all timef by uncoii .litutioiial atatctmen. The nmMon is vviHent. 
linked together, they eahity and fi|»i;edily communicate the alarm of nny evil d 
enabled tofiitliom it wilh common couiiael, and to oppose it wilh united Mtreii;(lli. 
they lie diiif>eiiied, without conrfrt« order, or di^plmCf communirMrion 'm uiiC4.*r| 
cult, and reiiiMlancR impractiralile. Where men are not ac<|uaiiited with each i 
nor exp<'rienned in each oiher'n tnlenlfi, nor ntall prar.tLied in th«-ir iniiiiisil hah 
•jlior.a by joint effbrln in hminciut — no pernririiil rfmfidenc<?» tio frii'iidtMi|}, no ci-.u 
aitlinff among ihem ; it ih CTidently impontible that they can nrt n piihiir piirt v^-.i 
•everauce, or i-ffieacy. In a connexion, the mnnl incfjuiiderabli: man, Uy tuUUu^ 
the whoh>. hii* hiii vahie and hit line ; out of if, the ^rfnUr^l inli-nlH an; wholly u.i- 
public. No man, who in not inflamed by vam-(;lory into rnthiisia^m, r-nn ihlt< 
•ing1e> urmipported, desultory, un^yiifeniafic endeavours are of powi-r to dffral i 
and united rnbaLs of ntiibitious citizen*. When bad men comliim-, the ^ood ni); 
they will fall, one by one, an unpilird »acrificif in n rronlempriliif Nlrii:;:;le. \\ hr; 
oniilM to put himself in aniiuation of doin;; his duly with ell'ect, it is an oiuissi'Mi i 
piirpOftes of nia triiat almost an miu-h na if he had formally heirajed it. It is »iire!; 
account of a man'a lif(p, that he h:ia alwaya acre<l right: hut lias t<iken Mpeciai r 
a amaner that hia cndea? oura cuu!d not posaibly be prooiietive of any couaefpiene. 
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"Sm^ pnkakm^ not exotpliiig th* glorioua ooe of a aoMier^ or tbe isered one of a prieflf , m 

•lUk 10 III owi narticular vices ; which, boweTer, form no arf^meat af^ainst thofie ways of life ; 

t' w ire tbe Tioes tneiiMelres iucTitable to eTery individual in those professions. Of such a oatur*; 

■eoDSMiioBi ii potilios; essentiaHy oeeessnry for the full performance of our public duty, acci- 

^■lirifj Bifals to otgeaecale into faction. Commooweallhs are made of families, free common- 

mUwof parties alio ; and we may as well affirm, thnt our natural regards and ties of blood tend 

Muftly to make men bed citizens, as that the bonds of oar party weaken those b^ which we 

0ikU to «r coontry. Sonw legislators went so far as to make neutrality in party a crime afi^ainnt 

,(iitoli. I do not know^ whether ihiti nught not have been rather to ovcrstram the principle. 

. vwtM s it IB, the best patriots in the fO'eatest commonwealths have always commended and pre 

jyfcj n dh coantrioas. Idem §tntir§ ds republiea, was with them a principal ground of 

rs|||M||up aadattifohiiieai; nor do I kaow any other capable of forming firmer, dearer, more 

j|l m i ny , more honourable, and more virtuous habitudes. 

Hev ikia to the last topic on which we have touched, is the benefit 

AriTed to 1^6 cause o( sound and liberal principles by arislocralical influ- 

fMebeJDg enlisted in the ranks of party. The power of great families is 

^hdeed a most necessary part of the array to which the people must look for 

ikir security against misgovernment. It is in vain to stigmalise this co- 

>ip0nlioo as the influence of a domineering aristocracy ; to assert that the 

IvUe is a contention of grandees; and to pretend that the power of one is 

'teirthaii that of an oligarchy. Such are the clamours cunningly raised 

;tftlio minions of arbitrary power; scarcely with less wickedness echoed 

^ lbs wild fury of demagogues, and senselessly listened to by the unthinking 

Me. Bat this description of persons is daily lessening in number, as the 

i^Kitionofthe poor advances ; the delusion is therefore losing its influence^ 

i^ the undue power of the Crown must soon be deprived of its best allies — 

tsmob and their leaders. Every man of sense has long been convinced, 

ftenotwo things can be more widely different than the wholesome and 

Mral influence of the aristocracy in a political party, and the vicious form 

'tfulioaal government which is known by the same name. That influence 

^onlr be exerted by the free will of the party, and the people whose 

iHNlen and advocates those great families are. As soon as the common 

fntions of the party have raised them to power, they are subject to all 
checks and controls which the frame of our constitution has provided, 
M which renders all danger from aristocratic influence wholly chimerical, 
int, in connexion with the party whose principles they share, and whose 
BBoBdence they enjoy, those families exercise a large and a salutary in- 
Imob. Thej afibrd a counterpoise, from their wealth, rank, and station, 
B the resources of force and corruption at the Crown's disposal : they are a 
dying point to the scattered strength of the inferior partisans, and a more 
ermaneni mass in which the common principles may be embodied and 
reserved among the vicissitudes of fortune; and, in the lapse of time, so 

rt to have a fatal effect among the more fibklo and more numerous orders 
sodety, they are eminently useful in tempering the zeal, as well as in 
khig the unsteadiness, of popular opinion ; and thus give regulation 
ad direction, as well as efficacy, to the voice and the strength of the 
BDple. 

We are very far from wishing to deny that the principle of party asso- 
iatien has ever been abused ; and the perversion of il has most frequently 
Ben, in the combinations of great families, united by no distinguishing 
RDions, and opposing the government upon no very intelligible grounds. 
ne object, in these cases, seems rather to have been the distribution of 
Mnmage ; and the point of difference with the ministry was sometimes 
Mhing more important to the community than the particular clvaww^\% n\\ 
hich poyal favour sliouid flow. In such lioK^s as VVio^ %\v\Xv w\v^\.x^^V'^ 

VOM0. V, ^ 
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allowed to rail and to laugh at party, and to term it the ** madness of many 
for the gain of a few/' But, in the present times, such a perversion of the 
principle is quite impossible. The powerful families are aware Uial they 
can only retain their influence in the country by acting upon high public 
grounds. The charge, indeed, to which they have been most exposed, is 
that of standing on too lofty ground, and refusing office when it was within 
their reach, because they could not obtain it with a recognition of their own 
opinions upon certain important questions of stale. Certain it is, that a 
hankering after place never was so little the failing of an opposition as incur 
times. 

As aristocratical influence has sometimes been abused, so it is impossible 
to deny that coalitions of parties have been formed repugnant to the universil - 
feelings of the country; and, however justiflable upon principle, yet re- , 
prehensible in point of prudence — for this reason, that the general sense of ^ 
the people could not be reconciled to them. The union of Mr. Fox and - 
Lord North, at the close of the American war, was a measure of this ' 
description ; and its eflects in alienating the public mind from these political 
leaders were very unfortunate. Yet, that coalitions may be formed mo8t ' 
honestly, and that the public good may frequently require them, is aboo- 
dantly manifest. They are recommended by the same views which I 
prescribe the formation of any one party; namely, the necessity of uniting ^ 
together all who agree on certain highly important questions, and of saeii- |' 
ficing minor diflerences in order to secure some grand point for the country. ^ 
If two parlies have been long opposed, and tlie grounds of their diflerenee *■: 
were removed by the course of events, there can be no reason whatever for [^ 
their not forming a junction in order to oppose eflectually some third party, / 
the success of which is deemed by them both to be pernicious to Ibe ^ 
common weal. The coalition, in such a case, is only a sacrifice of I 
private animosities to the public good. No doubt, unions of this descrip- ~ 
tion may very probably lead to a great embarrassment, when their primary 
object is gained ; for it is possible that the two parties may agree in little «- 
more than in the necessity of a change ; so that when they come to act ;; 
together in oflice, the views of each may hamper the other, and a feeUe I 
government of concessions, and compromises, and half measures may be 
established. But this is only a reason for carefully examining the groasde 
of the coalition, and coming, in the first instance, to a full understanding 
upon all other views of policy ; it is no argument against coalitions generally, 
and most certainly it affords no ground of invective against party in the 
abstract. 

There is just as little reason for such invectives, furnished by the inevi- 
table consequences of a successful opposition ; namely, the accession to 
power of those engaged in it. This event was the avowed object of their 
operations ; not for the sake of the emoluments and patronage connected 
with office, but for the sake of the principles which they professed, and 
which could only be carried into effect by the change of ministry. To 
rescue the country from the hands of men who were misgoverning and 
ruining it, and to place its affairs in the hands of men whose integrity wis 
greater, and whose views of policy were sounder — this was the avowed 
object of the parly. In pursuing this object, much good service may in- 
dexed have been rendered to the stale incidentally — many useful measures 
forced upon the ministers — many pernicious attempts defeated — many bid 
eeJwmes prevented from being even tried: all these successes would have 
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beeo of great and lasting benefit to the country, even if the main object had 
biled, and the change of government had never been effected ; and all these 
advantages to the state would have been the legitimate fruits of party in the 
strictest sense of the word. But a more extensive and permanent corrective 
1o misrule was wanting : the country was to be saved from men whose prin- 
ciples were hurtful to its best interests, in order to be ruled by those who 
could safely be trusted with them. Can any clamour, then, be more vul- 
gar or senseless than theirs who abuse, as place-hunters, the men who have 
been raised to power by the triumph of their own principles? Can any 
tlung be niore absurd than to oppose a ministry, and seek its downfall, for 
the mere sake of destroying it, without putting any other in its place? The 
bnnation of a ministry on purer principles, composed of more trustworthy 
men, is the only legitimate object of all constitutional opposition. Who- 
ever takes office on this ground acts a truly patriotic part. He only can be 
charged with hunting after place, who assumes, for factious purposes, prin- 
ciples that do not belong to him ; or abandons those which he had professed, 
when the avenues to office are within his view. Here, again, we must avail 
Durselyes of the just and dignified expressions of Burke. 

"Pfert^j" he obserres, "is a body of men united, for promotmg, by their joint endeavours, the 

■afkwl interest, upon some particular principle in which they are all agreed. For my part, 1 find 

it inpoMible to conceiTe, that any one believes in his own politics, or thinks them to be of any 

wdcnt, vho refuses to adopt the means of having them reduced into practice. It is the businesn 

of i£e speculatire philosopner to mark the proper ends of government. It is the business of the 

pofitiduif vdio is toe pliilosonher in action, to find out proper means towards those ends, and to 

cmplof them with effect. Therefore every honourable connexion will avow it is their first purpose 

10 paraue every Just method to put the men who hold their opinions into such a condition as may 

enable them to carry their common plans into execution, with all tlie power and authority of the 

Mate. rAs this power is attached to certain situations, it is their duty to contend for tliese 

■tnatioiis. Without a proscription of others, they are bound to give to their own party the 

preference in all things; and by no means, for private considerations, to accept any offers of power 

m wbjdi the wbdb body is not included ; nor to sufibr themHclves to be led, or to be controlled, or 

to be over-balanced, in office or in council, by those who contradict the very fundamental princi- 

1^ on which their party is formed, and even those upon which every fair connexion must stand. 

oneh a genaroos ccmt(*n(ion for power, on such manly and honourable maxims, will easily be dis- 

tiagiiiahed from the mean and interested struggle for place and emolument. The very style of such 

pcnmM will eerve to discriminate them from those numberless impostors, who have deluded the 

■Bonmt with professions incompatible with human practice, and have afterwards incensed them 

by pmctieei below the level of vulgar rectitude." 

Of the imputations cast upon party men for deserting their followers or 
their principles when they take office, it is the less necessary to speak at 
hrge, because, as soon as they have the government in their hands, they 
ou^t to be closely watched, and are pretty sure to be so, by those whom 
Ihey have displaced. Nor would there fail, in these times, to arise a third 
party for the interests of the people, if their present defenders were to forget 
themselves when in office, and to league with the advocates of unconstitu- 
tional measures. The risk would be considerable of the new opposition 
rather enoouraging than checking such a dereliction of duty. They followed 
this course during the year 1806, when the country had not the benefit of 
a constitutional opposition. But the immediate formation of a third party, 
oat of doors, would, in this case, be irresistible, and it would speedily find 
itself represented in parliament, or would push its representatives into that 
assembly. The more imminent hazard is of an opposite description. Too 
much, and in too short a time, is expected to be performed by the new and 
popular ministers. Sufficient time is not allowed them to redeem their 
pledges. If they do not at once attempt all they promised, they are apt to 
DC deserted by many well meaning, but weak adherents; aivvi iVv^^j «x^ ^^\\^& 
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disariDQd of the |K)wer to do mucli of the good service they might 
the public, by its Impatience for ol)jects unattainable, or only to l>ea( 
in the course of time. Nothing is so true as Adam Smith's remark, I 
of the worst consequences of the mercantile system in political econc 
its creating an unnatural state of things, which makes it impossible 
rect the errors committed, without, for a while, occasioning greater e* 
that which you seek to remedy. . The same observation is equally ap| 
to every other species of mal-admlnistralion ; and it points out the 
sonableness of thfise who will give no time to a new government to 
the false ste[)S of their predecessors ; but, ihistaking a prudent and net 
caution for reluctance, launch at thekn the charge of deserting their prir 
and accuse them of intending to do nothings biccause they cannot p 
miracles, and wish not to work niischief. 

The short administration of 1806 was most unjustly treated 
respect. They were about a year in office, with the king and the 
court strongly against tliem ; sometimes openly op|)Osing their me 
always secretly underpiining them in the very unequal warfare of str 
and intrigue. From the motley composition of that cabinet, several 
were committed, and some opportunities of doing good may hav 
thrown away, lint where is tiie ministry that ever did so nnich 
country in so short a sl)aco Of time? They introduced, upon soni 
enlightened {irinciples, a new military system ; they raised the revc 
meet the extravagant demands occasioned by the improvident schc 
their predecessors, until they could retrace their steps, and relie 
people by economy and by p(*ace ; they began those enquiries into 
expenditure, which have since, in spile of theik- successors, produced 
terial saving to the country, and wliich, had they continued in ] 
would, ere now, have effectually relieved its burdens; they laid the 
dation of peace with America, and of tranquillity in Ireland ; finalh 
abolished the slave trade, which had grown up to a horrible maturity 
the force of ail Mr. Pitt's eloquent invectives, and which he, in tlx 
nitude of his authority, had never ventured even to abridge. Can an; 
be more unjust than to account all this as nothing, when we reflect 
was crowded into the short space of one year, and that the first vei 
change, when the blunders of ttie former ministry were still producin 
most noxious effects in new wars abroad, and failures at home, and 
the men recently advanced to power had to contend with a hostile c< 
suspicious and unfriendly parliament, and a jealous, discontented, an 
dened ])eople? The history of that short period, while it may pr 
many particulars useful as a lesson pf errors to be in future av 
ought also to console the country by the evidence it affords of how 
real service; might be rendered to its i)est interests by honest and abl 
nisters enjoying the confidence of the people. 

There is one ground of invective against party, to which we ha 
vet adverted, becaus<3 we believe it to be the least solid of anv. Somr 
persons are wont to apprehend violence and turbulence from what the; 
factious procetMlings. There seems to be a great mistake in this vi 
the matter. Tlu; fuel of popular discontent exists indei)endent of all 
in the ii;iiorance of the nniltitiide, the distresses of the times, and lh( 
conduct of the govertunont. The fonnation of a regular and res|)c 
party to /;jaint;iin tlu; cause of the people, instead of blowing up the 
and ciinsiiif: an rjrp/osion, is rather \\ke\^ lomoderale its violence, an 
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itas^o vent, ^^siiles, tliere exists, at all events, a n^gular party for Iho 
gOTerqmpnt ; and if it is not opposed by a similar force, it ^i\\ cillier destroy 
public libeity, or go on encroaching on the people's rights, until a popular 
eommption, under no regulation or control, disturbs the public peace, and 
perhaps su^vert^ the gOYomment. 



DISPOSITIONS OF ENGLAND AND AMERICA.* 

Ope great staple of this book is a vehement, and, wc really think, an 
unjust attack on the principles of this Journal. Yet we take part, on the 
whole, with the author ; and heartily wish him success in the great object of 
vindicating his country from unmerited aspersions, and trying to piake us, 
in England, a^amed of the vices and defects which he has taken the trouble 
to point out in our national character and institutions. In this part of his 
design vre cordially concur — and shall at all times be glad to co-operate. 
But there is another part of it, and we are sorry to say a principal and 
lyowed part, of which we cannot speak in terms of too strong regret and 
leprobation — and that is, a design to excite and propagate among hjs 
cofintrymen, a general animosity to the British name, by way of counter- 
aeting» or rather revenging, the animosity which ho very erroneously sup- 
po^ to be generally entertained by the English against them. 

That this is, in itself, and under any circumstances, an unworthy, an un- 
wise, and even a criminal object, we think wo could demonstrj^te to the 
sitisfiiction of Mr. W. himself, and all his reasonable adherents ; but it is 
better, perhaps, to endeavour, in the first place, to correct the misappreben- 
flons, and dispel the delusions in whidi this disposition has its foundation, 
and, at all events, to set them the example of perfect good humour ai^d 
fairness, in a discussion where the parties perhaps will never be entirely 
agreed ; and where those who are now to be heard have the strongest con- 
viction of being injuriously misrepresented. If we felt any soreness, 
indeed, on the score of this author's imputations, or had any desire to lessen 
the just effect of his representations, it would have been enough for us, wo 
bdieve, to have let them alone. For, without some such help as ours, 
the work really does not seem calculated to make any great impression in 
this quarter of the world. It is not only, as the aulhor has candjdly ob- 
lerved of it, a very "clumsy book," heavily written and abominably 
printedy-^but the only material part of it — the only part about which any 
body can now be supposed to care very much either here or in America — 
IB overlaid and buried under a huge mass of historical compilation, which 
would have little chance of attracting readers at the present moment, even 
if much better digested than it is in the volume before us. 

The substantial question is, what has been the true character and con- 
ation of the United States since they became an independent nation, — and 
what is likely to be their condition in future? And to elucidate this ques- 
tion, the learned author has thought fit to premise about 200 very close- 

• An Appeal from the Jiidjnncnts of Great Britain rcsprcliiiff lh« United Siatea of An»«|rica. 
Put Pint. ConCaining an Historical Outline of their Merits and Wronga as Colonies, and Slnc- 
{vn 00 th« Calumnies of Britifh Writcre. By Robert Wa^s>», ?.«v.— N A. t.^ta>\. '^,'Wfo. 
■ay, iSaO. 
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printed pages, upon their merits as colonies, and the harsh treatment they 
then received from the mother-country 1 Of his large historical sketch, we 
cannot say either that it is very correctly drawn^ or \ery faithfully coloured. 
It presents us with no connected narrative, or interesting deduction of 
events — but is, in truth, a mere heap of indigested quotations from com- 
mon books, of good and of bad authority — inartificially cemented together : 
by a loose and angry commentary. We are not aware, indeed, that there .'^ 
are in this part of the work either any new statements, or any new views ^^ 
or opinions ; the facts being mostly taken from Chalmers's Annals, aod -.[ 
Burke's European Settlements ; and the authorities for the good conduct !j 
and ill treatment of the colonies, being chiefly the Parliamentary Debates '^ 
and Brougham's Colonial Policy. But, in good truth, these historical re^ . 
collections will go but a little way in determining that great practical and '.\ 
most important question, which it is Mr. W.'s intention, as well as ours, to ^ 
discuss — ^what are, and what ought to be, the dispositions of England and 
America towards each other? And the general facts as to the origin and . 
colonial history of the latter, in so far as they bear upon this question, ^ 
really do not admit of much dispute. The most important of their settle^ ^ 
ments were unquestionably founded by the friends of civil and religious '!' 
liberty — ^who, though somewhat precise and puritanical, were, in the maia, . 
a sturdy and sagacious race of people, not readily to be cajoled out of (he '. 
blessings they had sought through so many sacrifices, and ready at all ^ 
times manfully and resolutely to assert them against all invaders. As to 1 
the mother-country again, without claiming for her any romantic tender- >. 
ness or generosity towards those hardy offsets, we think we may say, that . 
she oppressed and domineered over them much less than any other modmi ^ 
nation has done over such settlements — that she allowed them, for the most 
part, liberal charters and constitutions, and was kind enough to leave them 
very much to themselves ; — and although she did manifest, now and thea, 
a disposition to encroach on their privileges, their rights were, on the whole, 
very tolerably respected : so that they grew up to a state of prosperity, and 
a familiarity with freedom, in all its divisions, which was not only without 
parallel in any similar establishment, but probably could not have been at- 
tained had they been earlier left to their own guidance and protection. 
This is all tliat weask for England, on a review of her colonial policy, and 
her conduct before the war ; and this, we think, no candid and well- 
informed person can reasonably refuse her. 

As to the war itself, the motives in which it originated, and the spirit in 
which it was caried on, it cannot now be necessary to say any thing— or, 
at least, when we say that having once been begun, we think that it ter- 
minated as the friends of justice and liberty must have wished it to ter- 
minate, we conceive that Mr. W. can require no other explanation. That 
this result, however, should have left a soreness upon both sides, and es- 
pecially on that which had not been soothed by success, is what all men 
must have expected. But, upon the whole, we firmly believe, that this was 
far slighter and less durable than has generally been imagined; and was 
likely very speedily to ihave been entirely eflaced by those ancient recol- 
lections of kindness and kindred which could not fail to recur, and by thai 
still more powerful feeling, to which every day was likely to add slrenglh, 
of their common interests ^% free and as cwnmercial countries, and of the 
subslanlial conformity of Iheir national character, and of their sentiments* 
*^ upon niosl topics of public and of prwaVc t\^\V.. Wy^ \\^\\\\%QVcration, 
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loweyer, of these cmises was unfortunately thwarted and retarded by the 
leals that rose out of the French revolution » and the new interests and 
aew relatione which it appeared for a time to create : and the hostilities in 
which we were at last inyolved with America herself-^though the opinions 
!if her people, as well as our own, were deeply divided upon both questions 
— fierred still further to embitter the general feelings, and to keep alive the 
memory of animosities that should not have been so long remembered. At 
last came peace — and the spirit, but not the prosperity of peace ; and the 
distresses and conunercial embarrassments of both countries threw both into 
iMd humour, and unfortunately hurried both into a system of jealous and 
illiberal policy, by which that bad humour was aggravated, and received an 
unCwrtuiiate direction. 

Iq this exasperated state of the national temper, and, we do think, too 
mudi under its influence, Mr. Walsh has thought himself called upon to 
vindicate his country from the aspersions oi English writers; and after ar- 
nigQiDg them, generally, of the most incredible ignorance^ and atrocious 
■ malignity, he proceeds to state^ that the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, 
in partii^ar, have been incessantly labouring to traduce the character of 
America, and have lately broken out into such ** excesses of obloquy," 
as can no longer be endured ; and, in particular, that tbe prospect of a large 
emigration to the United States has thrown us all into such *' paroxysms of 
spite and jealousy," that we have engaged in a scheme of systematic defa- 
mation that sets truth and consistency alike at defiance. To courKeract this 
nefarious scheme, Mr. W. has taken the field — not so much to refute or to 
retort— 4iot for the purpose of pointing out our errors, or exposing our un- 
himess, but rather, if we understand him aright, of retaliating on us^^thc 
dmse we have been so long pouring on others. In his preface, accordingly, 
hebirly avows it to be his intention to act on the offensive — to carry the 
var into the enemy's quarters, and to make reprisals upon the honour and 
character of England, in revenge for the insults which, he will have it, her 
writers have heaped on his country. He therefore proposes to point out 
"the sores and blotches of the British nation" to the scorn and detestation 
of hia country men; and having assumed, that it is '' the intention of Great 
Britain to educate her youth in sentiments of the most rancorous hostility 
to America," he assures us, that this design ''will and must be met with 
mnesponding sentiments- on his side of the water." 

Now, though we cannot applaud the generosity , or even the humanity of 
these sentiments — though we think that the American government and 
people, if at all deserving of the eulogy which Mr. W. has here bestowed 
upon them, might, like Cromwell, have felt themselves too strong to care 
ibeut paper shot-^^nd though we cannot but feel, that a more temperate 
and candid tone would have carried more {weight, as well as more magna- 
' Dimity with it, we must yet begin by admitting, that America has cause of 
eomphint ;-^nd that nothing can be more despicable and disgusting, than 
the scurrility with which she has been assailed, by a portion of the press of 
(his country — and that, disgraceful as these publications are, they speak tlie 
lenseof a powerful and active party in the nation. All this, and more than 
this, we have no wish, and no intention, to deny. But we do wish most 
inxiouslY to impress upon Mr. W. and his adlierents, to beware how they 
believe mat this party speaks the sense of Iho British nation — or that their 
leoliments on this, or on many other occasions, arc in any decree iiv ^c- 
• cordance with those of the body ot the people. On \\v^ io\iV\^t^, \^^ ^^^ 
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firmiy persuaded, Ihat a great mojority of the nation, numerically oon- 
sidorcd, and a aiill greater majority o( the intelligent and enlight^aed per- 
sons whose influence and aulhority cannot fail in (he long run to govern her 
councils, would disdaimall sympathy with any part of these opinioos; 
and actually look on the miserable libels in question, not only with die 
Kcorn and disgust to which Mr. W. would consign fhem, but with a sense d 
shame from which his situation fortunately exempts him, and a sorrow and 
regret of which unfortunately he seems too little susoeplible. 

It is a fact which can require do proof, even in America, that there is i 
party in this country not friendly to political liberty, and decidedly hostile 
to all eiteDsion of popular rights,--^bicb, if it does not grudge to its own 
people the powers and privileges which are bestowed on them by the Con- 
stitution, is at least for conGning then* exercise within Uie narrowest limits , 
— which thinks the peace and well-being of society in no danger from aoy i 
thing but popular encroachments, and holds the only safe or desirable 
government to be that of a pretty pure and unincumbered monarchy, sup- , 
ported by a vast revenue and a powerful army, and obeyed by a people juit 
enlightened enough to be orderly and industrious, but noway curious as le 
questions of right-— and never presuming to judge of the conduct of their 
superiors. 

Now it is quite true that thii parly dislikes America, and is apt eeougli 
to decry and insult her. Its adherents never have forgiven the success if. 
her war of independence — the loss of a nominal sovereignly, or perhaps of 
a real power of vexing and oppressing — ^her supposed rivalry in trade— hmi4, 
above all, the happiness and tranquillity which she enjoys under a re- 
publican form of government. Such a spectacle of democratical prosperity 
is unspeakably mortifying to their high monarchical principles, and is easily 
imagined to t>e dangerous to their security* Their first wish, and, for a time, 
their darling hope, was, that the inEant l!ytates would quarrel among them- 
selves, and be thankful to be again received under our protection, as a refuge 
from military dos|>olism. Since that hope was lost, it would have satisfiel 
them to find that their republican institutions had made them poor, and 
turbulent, and depraved— incapable of civil wisflom, regardless of national 
honour, and as intractable to their own elected rulers as they had been to 
their hereditary sovereign. To those who were capable of such wishes aad 
such expectations, H is easy to conceive, that the happiness and good order 
of the United States— the wisdom and auttiority of their government— and the 
unparalleled rapidity of their progress in wealtli, population, and refinement, 
must have been but an ungrateful spectacle; and most especially, that the 
splendid and steady success of tlie freest and most popular form of govenh- 
menl that ever was established in the world, must have struck the most 
lively alarm into the hearts of all those who were anxious to have it believed 
that the {M^ople could never interfere in politics but to their ruin, and that 
the smallest addition to the democratical influence, recognised in the theory 
at least of the British Gonslitutton, must lead to the immediate destruction 
of peace and property, morality and ndigion. 

That there are journals in this country, and journals, too, of groat and 
deserved reputation in other respects, who have spoken the language of the 
party we have now described, and tlial in a tone of singular intemperance 
and oITence, we most readily admit. Hut need we tell Mr. W., or any 
ordinarily well informed individual of his countrymen, that neither this 
jMuiy, nor ibe'ir journalist^, can be allowed to stand for the people of Eng- 
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hnd ? — thai il is noU^rious Ibat then) is among thai peo|^ molher and a 

far more amDeFOUS parly, ivhofie seotiinefitg are at all poiote opposed to those 

of the (bnner, and who are, hy necessary coimequeaco, friends to America, 

and to all that Americans most value in their character and ioslitutions ? — 

ivho, as Eaglifihoien. are more proud id have great and glorious aations 

descendod iiom 4hem, than to have discopteiited colonies uselessly subjected 

lo thfiir caprice-*i«-vho, as freemen, rejoice to see freedom spreading itself, 

vith giffiat footatepsy over the fairest regions of the eartk, aod nations ilourisb- 

Jng exactly in pF^>ortk)ii as they aro free — and to know that when the 

drivelling advocates of hierarchy and legitimacy vent their paltry aophistries 

vith some shadow of plausibility on the history of the Old World, they can 

ton with decisive triumph to the unequivocal example of the Naw<^aod 

doQumstrate theimspeakable advantages of free governmeat, by the unpre- 

odented iNN)sperity of America? Such persons^ too, can be as little sua- 

peoled of ontertaining any jealousy of Ibe comnoercial prosperity of th^ 

Americans as of their political freedom ; since it requires but a very ooderato 

alHm <tf understanding to see, that the advantages of trade nuist always be 

mutual and reciprocal — that one great trading country is of necessity the 

bert customer to another — and that the trade of America, consisting chieQy 

in the exportation of raw produce and the importation of manufactured 

^qmmodities, ifii, of all others, the most beneficial to a country like Sog- 

hnd. 

That such sentiments were naturally to be expected in a country cir* 
dUBStanced like Eo^and, no thinking man will dbny. But Mr. Walrii 
his been himself among us, and was, we have reason to believe, no idle or 
iMorioiis -observer of our men and cities ; and we appeal with conddepce to 
Urn, whether these were not the prevailing sentiments among the intelligent 
and well educated of every degree ! If he thinks as we do, as to their sound- 
ms and importance, he must also believe that they will sooner or later in- 
iMnpe the conduct even of our court and cabinet. But, in the mean time, 
Iheiiict is certain, that the opposite sentiments are coi^ned to a very small 
portion of the people of Great Britain-*— though now placed unfortunately in 
•rituation to exercise a great influence in her councilis-*^nd that the course 
of eventa, as well as the force of reason, is every day bringing them more 
m more into discredit. Where then, we would ask, is the justice or the 
poUcyof aeeking to render a quarrel national, when the cause of /quarrel is 
oriy wjth.an jneonsiderable and declining party of its uiembeFS?— 4md why 
hbour to excite animosity against a whole people, the majority of whom inu$t 
k yonr sincere friends, merely because some prejudiced or interested per- 
MBS among them have disgusted the great body of their own countrymeo^ 
^tfae Benselessness ^d scurrility of their attacl^ upon yours ? 

The Amerieaas arc extremely mistaken, if they suppose that they are the 
oriy pa^aons ^o are abused by the party that does abuse them. They have 
nmiy their ^Aiare, along with all the friends and the advocates of liberty in 
nary part of the world. The constitutionalists of France, including the 
Uog and many of his ministers, meet with no better treatment ;*^^and those 
«bo bold liberal opinions in this country are assailed with still greater 
icrimony and fierceness. Let Mr. Walsh only look to the language held 
by our ministeriid journals, for the last twelvemonth, on the subjects of 
ftoform and Alwna-^and observe in what way not only the whole class of 
ndMmers and conciliators, but the names and persons of such men as Lords 
Ltadsdowne^ firey, FJdzwiUiam, and Erskine, Sir laiiiJ^lA^OiL\TvV.^'^> ^^ 
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McMrs. Brougham, Lambton, Tierney, and others, are dealt with bj th 
national oracles,— and ho will be satisfied that his countrymen neither sU 
alone in the misfortune of which he complains so bitterlj, nor are st 
jected to it in very bad company. We, too, he may probably be awa 
have had our portion of the abuse which he seems to think reserved 
America — and, what is a little remarkable, for being too much her adYOCi 
For what we have said of her present power and future greatness- 
wisdom in peace and her valour in war — ^and of all the invaluable adyanti 
of her representative system — her freedom from taxes, sinecures, andsti 
ing armies — we have been subjected to far more virulent attacks than 
of which he now complains for his country — ^and that from the same p 
scribblers, with whom we are here, somewhat absurdly, confounded 
supposed to be leagued. It is really, we think, some litUe presumptic 
our fairness, that the accusations against us should b& thus contradictoi 
and that for one and the same set of writings, we should be denounce! 
the ultra-Toyalists of England as little better than American republii 
and by the ultra-patriots of America, as the jealous delamers of 
freedom. 

This, however, is of very little consequence. What we wish to im 
on Mr. W. is, that they who traduce the largest and ablest partof the En 
nation, cannot well speak the sense of that nation — and that (Mr ofTi 
ought not, in reason, to be imputed to her. If there be any reliance o 
principles of human nature, the friends of liberty in England must reja 
the prosperity of America. Every selfish, concurs with every gene 
motive, to add strength to this sympathy ; and if any thing is certain ii 
late internal history, it is, that the friends of liberty are rapidly incrc 
among us; — ^partly from increased intelligence — partly from incrcasd 
fering and impatience — partly from conviction, prudence, and fear. 

There is another consideration, also arising from the aspect of the 
before us, which should go far, wc think, at the present moment, to stren 
these bonds of affinity. It is impossible to look to the state of the Old y 
without seeing, or rather feeling, that there is a greater and more 
mentous contest impending, than ever before agitated human society 
Germany, in Spain, in France, in Italy, the principles of reform and I 
are visibly arraying themselves for a final struggle with the princip 
established abuse — legitimacy, or tyranny, or whatever else it is call 
its friends or enemies. Even in England, the more modified elemc 
the same principles are stirring and heaving, around, above, and b( 
us, with unprecedented agitation and terror ; and every thing betokc 
approaching crisis in the great European commonwealth, by the refl 
which the future character of its governments, and the structure and < 
lion of its society, will in all probability be determined. The ultimate i 
or the course of events that are to lead to it, we have not the prcsun 
to predict. The struggle may be long or transitory — sanguinary or bloc 
and it may end in a great and signal amelioration of all existing institi 
or in the establishment of one vast federation of military despots, domin 
as usual in the midst of sensuality, barbarism, and gloom. The issue 
these things are in the hand of Providence and the i\omb of time ; i 
human eye can yet foresee the fashion of their accomplishment. Bu 
changes are evidently preparing; and in fifty years — most probably ir 
siiorter tim<! — some material alteration must have taken place in n 
/Ao ostablbhed goycrnm(if\[» of Eurof)», and >\vt T\^V\i& o( tlie European r 
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(mo established on a surer and more durable basis. Half a century 
BMX pass away in growing discontents on the part of the people, and 
powiog fears and precautions on that of their rulers. Their pretensions 
W at last be put in issue, and abide the settlement of force, or fear, or 
Basoo. 

Looking back to what has already happened in the world, both recently 
dio ancient times, we can scarcely doubt that the cause of liberty will be 
(imately triumphant. But through what trials and sufferings — ^what mar- 
doms and persecutions — it is doomed to work out its triumph, wo profess 
raelres totally unable to conjecture. The disunion of the lowdr and the 
bar ciasses, which was gradually disappearing with the increasing intcl- 
aioe of the former, but has lately been renewed by circumstances which 
cannot now stop^to examine, leads, we must confess, to gloomy auguries 
lo the character of this contest ; and fills us with apprehensions, that it 
f neilber be peaceful nor brief. But in this, and in every other respect, 
ooDceiye that much will depend on the part that is taken by America ; 

on the dispositions which she may have cultivated towards the diflcrent 
ties concerned. Her great and growing wealth and population — her 
rersal commercial relations — ^her own impregnable security— -and her 
toteness from the scene of dissention — must give her prodigious power 

influence in such a crisis, either as a mediator or umpire : or, if she 
i a part, as an auxiliary and ally. That she must wish well to the causo 
reedom, it would be indecent to doubt; and that she should take an active 
: against it, is a thing not even to be imagined. But she may stand aloof, 
Ad and disdainful spectator ; and, counterfeiting a prudent indiflerence to 
les that neither can nor ought to be indifferent to her, may see, unmoved, 

prolongation of a lamentable contest, which her interference might 
er have prevented, or brought to a speedy termination. And this course 
will most probably follow, if she allows herself to conceive antipathies 
lations for the faults of a few calumnious individuals ; and especially if, 
n grounds so trivial, she should nourish such an animosity towards 
^nd as to feel a repugnance to make common cause with her, even in 
alf of their conmion inheritance of freedom. 

kssuredly, there is yet no other country in Europe where the principles 
iberty, and the rights and duties of nations, are so well understood as 
h us; or in which so great a number of men, qualiGed to write, speak, 

act with authority, are at all times ready to take a reasonable, liberal*, 
; practical view of those principles and duties. The government, indeed, 
not always been either wise or generous, to its own or to other countries ; 

it has partaken, or at least has been controlled by the general spirit of 
idom ; and we have no hesitation in saying, that the free constitution of 
g^nd has been a blessing and protection to the remotest nations of £u- 
« for the last hundred years. Had England not boon free, the worst 
ipolism in Europe must have been far worse than it is at this moment. 
Ihe world had been parcelled out among arbitrary monarchs, they would 
^erun a race of oppression, and encouraged' each other in all sorts of abuses. 
I the existence oi one powerful and flourishing slate, where justcr maxims 
re admitted, has shamed them out of their worst enormities, given coun- 
lance and encouragement to the claims of their oppressed subjects, and 
idually taught their rulers to understand, that a certain measure of liberty 
tsnot only compatible with national greatness and 8p\civdov\T,WV.^«3fcwVx;!\ 
'i\A$vpparL In Ibcdays of Queen Elizabeth, Eng\au& vi«A VYv^ 5Jm\\w^\v^\\ 
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and asylum of reli^iouq freedom — in those of Kin^ William, of nali 
independence. If a less generous spirit has prevailed in jier cabinet ni 
the settled predominance of Tory principles In her councilSi slill die ^ 
of her parliamentary opposition— *tfie artillery of her free press — the 
In short, of her people, which Mr. W. has so strangely mistaken— have 
been witliout their effects; and, though some flagraiit acts of injustice I 
stained her recent ^nnals, we still venture to hoM, that t)ie dyt^d ol 
British public is (bit an far as Petersburgh 9n4 Vienna; and y^^i^ 
indulge ourselves with tiio belief that it niay yet scare spm^ Imperial ^ 
from a part of his prey, and lighten, if not break, tfie chains of pi^ny<| 
captives. 

It is in aid of this decaying, perhaps expiring InflMcqce-*— jt is asap 
ciate or successor in the noble oflice of patronising and protecting jfn 
liberty, that we now call upon America to throw from her the rnPrnoryof 
petty diflcrences and nice offences, and to unite herself cprdjally wilh^ 
liberal apd enlightened part of the English nation, at a season >v)ien 
joint efforts will in all probability be little enough to crown the good 
with success, and when their disunion will give dreadful advantages to 
enemies of all improvement and reform. The eofompfe of America 
already done much for that cause; and the very existence of such a ca 
try, under such a government, is a tower of strength, and a standard of 
couragement, for all who may hereafter have to struggle for i\ie reston 
or the extension of their rights. It shows within what limits popular ii 
tullons are siafe and practicable; and what a large infusion of democracy 
consistent with the authority of government, and tho good order of 9C"' 
But her influence j as well as her example, wjll be waotad in the 
which seems to be approaching : -<- and that inOuence niust be paral 
and inoperative, if she shall Ihjnk it a duty to divide herself from Eosl 
to look with jealousy upon her proceedings, and |o judge unfavourabi 
all the parties she contains. We do not ask her to ttiink well of that pai 
whether in power or out of it, which has always insulted and reviled I 
because she is free and independent, and democratic and prosperous : -* M 
we do confidently lay claim to her favourable opinion for that great mn 
rity of the nation that have always been opposed to this parly — which il 
divided with her the honour of its reproacnes, and is bound, by every eq^ 
sideration of interest and duty, consistency and common sepse, to mab 
tain her rights and her reputation, and to promote and proclaim her proi 
perity. 

To which of these parties we belong, and to which our pen has been di 
voted, we suppose it is unnecessary for us to announce, even in Amcriei 
— and therefore, without recapitulating any part of what has just bcenfli 
we think we may assume, in the outset, that the charge exhibitefl agaioit i 
by Mr. W. is, at least, and on its face, a very unlikely and improbable <H 
— that we are actuated by jealousy and spite towards America, and lift' 
joined in a scheme of systematic defamation, in order to diffuse among 9 
countrymen a general sentiment of hostility and dislike to her ! Grieva 
as this charge is, we should scarcely have thought it necessary to reply 
it, had not th<; question ap|x^ired to \i% to relate to something of far high 
importance than tho charactcM* of our Journal, or the justice or injustice 
an imputation on tho principles of a fi;w anonymous writers. In that ca^ 
we should have left the matt(;r, as all the world knows we have unifonf 
k'fl it in oUior casos, lo be determined b^ wit readers upon the evidence ^ 
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« them, but Mr. W. has been pleased to do us the hotiour or idcnli- 
ng us with the great Whig party of tliid country, or, raUier, of cousi- 
ring us as the exponents ot those who support the principles of liberty — . 
d toihiDk his case sufliciently made out against the nation at large, if ho 
i prove that both the Edinburgh and the Quarterly Review had given 
Mfof deliberate malice and shameful unfairness on the subject of Ame- 
a. Now ihiSf it must be admitted, gives the question a magnitude that 
ndd not otherwise belong to it; and makes what might in itself be a mere 
hooal or literary altercation a matter of national moment and concern- 
Mt. If a sweeping conviction of mean jealousy and rancorous hostility 
to be entered up against the whole British nation, and a correspoh(h'ng 
irit to be conjured up in the breast of America, because it is alleged that 
e Edinburgh Review, as well as the Quarterly, bias given proof of such 
(positions, — then it becomes a question of no mean or ordinary concern- 
snt, to determine whether this charge has been justly brought against that 
ifortunatc Journal, and whether its accuser has made out enough to entitle 
b to a verdict leading to such consequences. 

It will be understood, that we deny altogether the justice of the charge : 
-but we wish distinctly to say in the beginning, that if it should appear to 
ijf one that, in the course of a great deal of hasty writing, by a variety of 
uids, in the course of twenty long years, some rash or petulant expressions 
^been admitted, at which the national pride of our trans-Atlantic bre- 

Si might be justly ofTended, we shall most certainly feel no anxiety to 
J tnese expressions, — nor any fear that, with the liberal and reasona- 
bpart of the nation to which lliey relate, our avowal of regret for having 
j^loyed them, would not be received as a suAicient atonement. Even in 
Dnte^life, and without the provocation of public controversy, there are 
It many men who, in half the time we have mentioned, do not say some 
a^ to the slight or disparagement of their best friends ; which, if all ''set 
Uooie-book, conned and got by rote," it might be hard to answer : — 
jri yet, among people of any sense or temper, such things never break any • 
ires — and the dispositions are judged of by the general tenor of one's 
and conduct, and not by a set of peevish phrases, curiously culled and 
cieciout oThis wtiole conversation. But we really do not think that we 
Ml very much need the benefit of this plain consideration, and shall pro- 
ttd straightway to our answer. 

, The sum of it is this — that, in point of fact, we have spoken far more 
iwdof America than ill — that in nine instances out of ten, where we have 
inilioncd her, it has been for praise — and that in almost all that is essen- 
per of serious importance, we have spoken nothing but good; — while 
^censures have been wholly conGned to matters of imerior note, and ge-^ 

Ely accompanied wit^ an apology for their existence, and a prediction of 
speedy disappearance. 
Whatever wo have written seriously and with earnestness of America, 
kttbeen with a view to conciliale towards her the respe.ct and esteem of 
^ own country ; and we have scarcely named her, in any deliberate man- 
per, except for the purpose of impressing upon our readers llie signal pros- 
Nly she has enjoyed — the magical rapidity of her advances in wealth and 
(QjRilation — and the extraordinary power and greatness to which she is 
PViiently destined. On lliese subjects wo have held but one language, and 
fMtoior of sentiment; and have never missed an opportunity of onforcia^ 
^ views on our readers — and thai not feebly, coldly, ottA\X!c\a3DJ\^,V;^ 
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with all the earnestness and energy that we could command ; and we 
accordingly take upon us to say, that in no European publication hayef 
yiews been urged with the same force or frequency, or resumed at 
season, and under every change of cit*Cumstances, with such steadinesBi 
uniformity. We have been equally consistent and equally explicit in po , 
ing out the advantages which that coutitry has derived from the extedii 
her elective system — the lightness of her public burdens — the freedom 
her press — and the independent spirit of her people. The praise of the | 
vernment is implied in the praise of these institutions; but we have i 
omitted upon every occasion to testify, in express terms, to its general 
dom, equity, and prudence. Of the character of the people too, in all 
more serious aspects, we have spoken with the same undeviating b^ 
and have always represented them as brave, enterprising, acute, indust 
and patriotic. We need not load our pages with quotations to prove I 
accuracy of this representation — our whole work is full of them; and' 
W. himself has quoted enough, both in the outset of his book and in 
body of it, to satisfy even such as may take their information from him, 
such have always been our opinions. Mr. W. indeed seems to imi 
that other passages, which he has cited, import a contradiction or ret 
tion of these ; and that we are thus involved, not only in the guilt of mj 
but the awkwardness of inconsistency. Now this, as we take it, is onej 
the radical and almost unaccountable errors with which the work beforej 
is chargeable. There is no such retractation, and no contradiction, 
can of course do no more, on a point like this, than make a distinct 
ration ; but, after having perused Mr. W.'s book, and with a pretty coi 
knowledge of the review, we do say distinctly, that there is not to be " 
in either, a single passage inconsistent, or at all at variance with the 
ments to which we have just alluded. We have never spoken but in 
way of the prosperity and future greatness of America, and of the ii 
tance of cultivating amicable relations with her — never but in one nrvf] 
the freedom, cheapness, and general wisdom of her government—^ 
but in one way of the bravery, intelligence, activity, and patriotism of I 
people. The points on which Mr. W. accuses us of malice and unfaii 
all relate, as we shall see immediately, to other and far less considc 
niatters. 

Assuming, then, as we must now do, that upon the subjects (hat 
heen specified, our testimony has been eminently and exclusively (avod 
able to America, and that we have never ceased earnestly to recomma^ 
the most cordial and friendly relations with her ; how, it may be asked, 
it possible that we should have deserved to be classed among tlie chief ■ 
most malignant of her calumniators, or accused of a design to excite hostlB 
to her in the body of our nation ? and even represented as making reciproCl 
hostility a point of duty in her, by the excesses of our obloquy? T\ 
ourselves, we profess to be as little able to answer this question, as the m€ 
ignorant of our readers ; — but we shall lay before them some account of ii 
proofs on which Mr. W. relies for our condemnation ; and cheerfully subri 
to any sentence they may seem to justify. There are a variety of cou* 
in our indictment'; but, in so far as we have been able to collect, tl 
heads of our offending arc as follows: — Isl, That we havo noticed, vi 
uncharitable and undue severity, the admitted want of indigenous literattf 
in America, and thcscarcity of men of genius ; 2dly, as an illustration of fli 
clfarge, that we have laughed too ill-naturedly at the affectations of Joel 9i 
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Dmbiad, made an unfair estimate of the merits of Marshall's History, 
ns's Letters^ and spoken illiberally of the insignificance of certain 
I Philosophical Transactions ; Sdly, that we have represented the 
3f tlie fashionable society of America as less polished and agreeable 
5 of Europe, — the lower orders as impertinently inquisitive, and the 
loo vain of their country ; Alhly, and finally, that we have rc- 
them bitterly with their negro slavery. 

we think, are the whole, and certainly they are the chief, of the 
;ainst us; and, before saying any thing as to the particulars, we 
Jt like to ask, whether, if they were all admitted to be true, they 
)rd any sufficient grounds, especially when set by the side of the 
) representations we have made with so much more earnestness on 
auch more importance, for imputing to their authors, and to the 
y of their countrymen, a systematic design to make America odious 
Me in the eyes of the rest of the world? This charge, we will 
)pears to us most extravagant — and, when the facts already stated 
into view, altogether ridiculous. Though we are the friends and 
ers of the Americans, — though we think favourably, and even 
many things in their institutions, government, and character, — 
iiheir stipendiary laureates or blind adulators; and must insist on 
take notice of what we conceive to be their errors and defects, 
jame freedom which we use to our own, and all other nations, 
ady been shown, that we have by no means confined ourselves to 
;ge of censure ; and the complaint seems to be, that we should 
it at all. We really do not understand this. We have spoken 
e favourably of their government and institutions than we have 
iir own. We have criticised their authors with at least as much 
), and spoken of their national character in terms of equal 
)ut because we have pointed out certain undeniable defects, and 
some indefenaihle absurdities, we are accused of the most partial 
nationality, and represented as engaged in a conspiracy to bring, 
nation into disrepute ! Even if we had the misfortune to differ ii^ 
th Mr. W., or the majority of his countrymen, on most of the 
which our censure has been directed, instead of having his sub- 
mission of their justice in most instances, this, it humbly appears 
Id neither be a good ground for questioning our good faith, nor 
le occasion for denouncing a general hostility against the country 
we belong. Men may differ conscientiously in their taste in 
md manners, and in their opinions as to the injustice or sinfulness 
ic slavery; and may express their opinions in public, without 
lated by spite or malignity. But a very slight examination of 
3 articles of charge, will show still more clearly upon what slight 
ey have been hazarded, and how much more of spleen than of 
-e is in the accusation. 

WiQ first head, Mr. W. neither does, nor can deny, that our state- 
perfectly correct. The Americans have scarcely any literature 
^n growth — and scarcely any authors of celebrity. The fact is 
lable, not to have beensuoticed by all who have had occasion to 
3m ; — and we have only tp add, that, so far from bringing it for- 
Q insulting or individious manner, we have never, we believe, 
it without adding such explanations as in candour we thought 
\ were calculated to take from it all shadovt' ot oSewc^^. %c^ ^»^^ 
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as in our (bird number, wo obBorved (hat '' li(era(aro was one of ( 
manufiwiUTes wbicb a new coun(ry will always find !( easier to in 
to raise ; '' — and after sbowing that the want of leisure and hcredita 
naturally led to this arrangement, we added, that " the Americans I 
abundance of talent, wherever inducements had been held out foi 
lion ; that their party pamphlets wore written with great keenness ] 
and that their orators frequently displayed a ychemonce, corrcd 
animation, that would command the admiration of any European a 
Mr. W. has himself quoted the warm testimony we bore, in our 
3ume, to the merits of the papers published under the title of "1 
ralist;'* and in our IGth, we observe, that when America once t 
attention to letters, "we had no doubt that her authors would im 
multiply, to a degree that would make all our exertions nccessa 
the start we have of them." In a subsequent number, wo add t 
(ant remark, that "among them, the men who write bear no pn 
those who read;'* stnd that, though they have but few native autl 
individuals are innumerable who make use of literature to imp 
Understandings, and add to their happiness." The very same 
expressed in a late article, which seems to have given Mr. W. 
oflence — though we can discover nothing in the passage in quest 
the liveliness of the style, that can aObrd room for misconstructio 
tive literature," says the reviewer, '* the Americans have non 
imported. And why should they write books? when a six weel 
brings them, in their own tongue, our sense, science, and geniu 
and hogsheads?" — Now, what is the true moaning of this, but the 
— " The Americans do not write books; but it must not be infei 
this, that they are ignorant or Indifferent about literature. The t 
is, Uiat they pet books enough from us in their own language ; t 
this respect, just in the condition of any of our great trading or 
turing districtsdthome, where there is no encouragement for authoi 
though there is as much reading and thinking as in other places.' 
all along been our meaning — and we think it has been clearly e 
pressed. The Americans, in fact, are at least as great rodders as tl 
and take off immense editions of all our popular works ;— and 
have repeatedly stated the causes that have probably withheld 
becoming authors in great numbers themselves, we confidently de 
have ever represented them as illiterate, or negligent of learning. 
2. As to our particular criticisms on American works, we c 
ieeling that our justification will be altogether as easy as in the < 
general remarks on their rarity. Nothing, indeed, can more 
illustrate the unfortunate prejudice or irritation under which M 
composed this part of his work, than the morose and angrv rema 
made on our very innocent and good-natured critique of Barlow's C 
It is very true that we have laughed at its strange neologisms, a 
out some of its other manifold faults. But is it possible for any on 
to believe, that this Gentle castigation was dictated by national i 
— or does Mr. W. really bcticve, thai, if the same work had beer 
in j£ngland, it would have met with a milder treatment? If the 
so bad, however, he insinuates, why take any notice of it. if not 
your maligDily? To (his we answer, ^/v/, That a handsome 
verse, from a coun(ry which produces so few, necessarily att 
Mltentio'a more strongly than if it had at>peared among ourselves ; 
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Ikt its halts wcro of so peculiar and amusing a kind, as to call for ani- 
ndTonioD rather than neglect ; and, thirdly, what no reader of Mr. W.'s 
Miarks would indeed anticipate, That in spite of these faults, the book 
letoaOy had merits that entitled it to notice, and that a considerable part of 
cor irtide is accordingly employed in bringing these merits into \iew. In 
conunoQ candour, we must say, Mr. W. should have acknowledged this 
'fa, when complaining of the illiberal severity with which Mr. Barlow's 
vwk had been treated. For, the truth is, that we have given it fully as 
:BDch praise as he, or any other intelligent American, can say it deserves ; 
■d ha?e been at some pains in vindicating the author's sentiments from 
"iKOQStniction, as well as rescuing his beauties from neglect. Yet Mr. 
.is pleased to inform his reader, that the work "seems to have been 
itted to the Momus of the fraternity for especial diversion ; " and is 
surly and austere at *' the exquisite jokes" of which he says it consists. 
eeerUinly do not mean to dispute with him about the quality of our jokes : 
wo take leave to appeal to a gayer critic^-or to himself in better 
or— from his present sentence of reprobation. But he should have 
that, besides stating, in distinct terms, tliat " his versification 
generally both soft and sonorous, and that there were many passages 
ridi and vigorous description, and some that might lay claim even to 
praise of magnificence, " the critics had summed up their observations 
, ttying, " that the author's talents were evidently respectable ; and that, 
Inerdy as they had been obliged to speak of his taste and his diction in 
I great part of the volume, they considered him as a giant in comparison 
2^ many of the paltry and puling rhymsters who disgraced our Englisli 
ure by their occasional success ; and that, if he would pay some 
n to purity of style and simplicity of composition, they had no doubt 
he might produce something which English poets would envy, and 
critics applaud." 
^. Are there any traces here, we would ask, of national spite and hostility ? 
^or is it not true, that our account of the poem is, on the whole, not only 
kr but favourable, and the lone of our remarks as good-humoured and 
dly as if the author had been a whiggish Scotchman? As to " Mar- 
's Life of Washington," we do not think that M. W. differs very much 
the Reviewers. He says, " he does not mean to affirm that the story of 
revolution has been told absolutely well by this author ; " and we, after 
^plaining of its being cold, heavy and tedious, have distinctly testified, 
"it displayed industry, good sense, and, in so far as we could judge, 
Me impartiality ; and that the style, though neither elegant nor impres- 
was yet, upon the whole, clear and manly. Mr. W. however thinks, 
oothing but national spite and illiberality can account for our saying, 
AatHr. M. must not promise himself a reputation commensurate with the 
MMtoM of his work; " and *' that what passes with him for dignity, will, 
his readers, bo pronounced dullness and frigidity : " and then he endea- 
to show, that a passage in which we say that '* Mr. Marshall's narra- 
tsd^^Ccim/in almost every thing that constitutes historical excellence," 
(hriDgiy inconsistent with the favourable sentence we have transcribed 
Ihe beginning; not seeing, or not choosing to see, that in the one place 
ire speaking of the literary merits of the work as an historical compoai- 
t aad in the other of the information it affords. But the question is not, 
r our criticism is just, or able, or otherwise; but whether it iudvcal^j^ 
T little 8|Mrit of detraclioo and national rancour — and lYu^/\V. \;o\i\^^ftacsi.T«2\. 

lOL, y, ^ 
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very difficult to answer. If we had taken the occasion of this publicatiol 
to gather together all the foolish and awkward and disreputable things thit 
occurred in the conduct of the reyolutionary councils and campaigns, and to 
make the history of this memorable struggle a vehicle for insinuations agaiut 
the courage or integrity of many who took part in it, we might? with reason, 
have been subjected to the censure we now confidently repel. But there if , 
not a word in the article that looks that way ; and the only ground for the ' 
imputation is, that we have called Mr. Marshall's book dull and honest, ao [ 
curate and heavy, valuable and tedious, while neither Mr. W., nor any bodj.^ 
else, ever thought or said any thing else of it. It is his style only that we olh ' 
ject to. — Of his general sentiments — of the conduct and character of his hen ' 
— imd of the prospects of his country, we speak as the warmest friends o( r 
America, and the warmest admirers of American virtue could wishnsfoj 
speak. We shall add but one short passage as a specimen of the tone of tUi :' 
insolent and illiberal production. ^ 

^ History has no other example of so happy an issue to a revolution, consummated bj a Ih| ij 
civil war. Indeed it seems to be very near a maxim in political philosophy, that a free gov c n u iwt > 
cannot be obtained where a long employment of military force has been necessary to estabUrii Hk I 
In the case of America, however, the military power was, by a rare felicity, disanned by that Mf t 
influence which makes a revolutionary army so formidable to liberty: for the images oi giandflrl 
and power — those meteor lights that are exhaled in (he stormy atmosphere of a revotution, to alhn| 
the ambitious and dazzle the weak — made no impression on the firm and virtuous aoul of the Am> • 
rican commander.'^ 

As to Adam's Letters on Silesia, the case is nearly the same. We ccn * 
lainly do not run into extravagant compliments to the author because hB i 
happens to be the son of the American President : but he is treated will] 
sufficient courtesy and respect ; and Mr. W. cannot well deny that the bodll 
is very fairly rated, according to its intrinsic merits. There is no ridicule, | 
nor any attempt at sneering, throughout the article. The work is describe! 
as ''easy, and pleasant, and entertaining;" as containing some excellent 
remarks on education, and indicating throughout *' that settled attachment 
to freedom which is worked into the constitution of every man of virtue wbo 
has the fortune to belong to a firee and prosperous community." As to the stytei 
we remark, certainly in a very good-natured and inoflensive manner, that 
''though it is remarkably free from those affectations and corruptions of 
phrase that over-run the compositions of his country, a few national, per- 
haps we might still venture to call them provincial, peculiarities might be 
detected ; ** and then we add, in a style which we do not think can appeif 
impolite, even to a minister plenipotentiary, " that if men of birth and edn* 
cation in that other England which they are building up in the West, wil 
not diligently study the great authors who fixed and purified the language of 
our common forefathers, we must soon lose the only badge that is still worn 
of our consanguinity." Unless the Americans are really to set up a new 
standard of speech, we conceive that these remarks are perfectly just and 
unanswerable ; and we are sure, at all events, that nothing can t>e farther 
from a spirit of insult or malevolence. 

Our critique on the volume of American Transactions is perhaps more 
liable to objection ; and, on looking back to it, we at once admit that it con- 
tains some petulant and rash expressions which had better have been omitted, 
and that its general tone is less liberal and courteous than might have beef 
desired. It is remarkable, however, that this, which is by far the mo* 
offensive of our discussions on American literature, is one of the earliest * 
^ad ibat tlie sarcasms with which il is seasoned have never been repeate< 
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-a fact which* with many others, may scrye to expose the singular inac-- 
uncf with which Mr. W. has been led, throughout bis work, to assert that 
re b^gan our labours with civility and kindness towards his country, and 
lare only lately changed our tone, and joined its inveterate enemies in all 
he extravagance of abuse. Xhe substance of our criticism, it does not 
leem to be disputed, was just — the volume containing very little that was at 
lU iDteresting, and a good part of it being composed in a style very ill suited 
br such a publication. 

Such are the perversions of our critical office, which Mr. W. can only 
sxplain on the supposition of national jealousy and malice. As proofs of an 
ippooite disposition, we beg leave just to refer to our lavish and reiterated 
praise of the writings of Franklin — to our high and distinguished testimony 
to the merits of " The Federalist " — to the terms of commendation in which 
ire have spoken of the Journal of Messrs. Lewis and Clarke; and, in an 
e^>ecial manner, to the great kindness with which we have treated a certain 
American pamphlet, published at Philadelphia and London in 18 10, and of 
which we shall have a word to say hereafter, — though each and all of these 
yftfonnances touched much more nearly on subjects of national contention, 
mi were far more apt to provoke feelings of rivalry than any thing in the 
fhilosophical Transactions or the tuneful pages of the Golumbiad. 

i. We come now to the ticklish chapter of Manners ; on which, though we 
have said less than on any other, we suspect, wc have given more offence, 
"^nd, if possible, with less reason. We may dispatch the lower orders 
jEist, before we come to the people of fashion. The charge here is,, that we 
tive unjustly libelled those persons, by saying, in one place, that they were 
loo mudi given to spirituous liquors; in another, that they were rudely in- 
fnaitive; and in a third, that they were absurdly vain of their constitution, 
aad offensive in boasting of it. Now, we may have been mistaken in making 
these imputations; but we find them stated in the narrative of every tra-^ 
Teller who has visited their country, and most of them noticed by the better 
writers among themselves. We have noticed them, too, without bitterness 
tx insult, and generally in the words of the authors upon whose authority 
ihey are stated. Neither are the imputations themselves very grievous, or 
« can be thought to bespeak any great malignity in their authors. Their 
' inquisitiveness, and the boast of their freedom, are but excesses of laudable 
I qnlilies; and intemperance, though it is apt to lead further, is, in itself, a 
lin rather against prudence than morality. Mr. W. is infinitely offended, 
loo, because we have said, that *' the people of the Western States are very 
koBpitable to strangers — because they are seldom troubled with them, and 
because they have always plenty of maizes and hams ; " as if this were not 
t^niitmaie of all hospitality among the lower orders throughout the world, 
lid Eauniliarly applied, among ourselves, to the case of our Highlanders and 
imote Irish. But, slight as these charges are, we may admit that Mr. W. 
would have had some reason to complain if they had included all that wo 
btve ever said of the great bulk of his nation. But the truth is, that we have 
iD along been much more careful to notice their virtues than their faults, 
mi have lost no fair opportunity of speaking well of them. In our 23(1 
nmber, wehave said, ' ' The great bodyof the American people is better edu-' 
nM, and more comfortably situated, than the bulk of an^ European com- 
iHoiity ; and possesses all the accomplishments that are any where to be 
famd in persons of the same occupation and condition. " kvA^ v^ss^^^ \^- 
ttBtly, *• ' The Americans are about as polished as nmelY-Yutie owV oV oci^Xwxikr 
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(Ircd of our own countrymeD, in the upper ranks; and quite ob moral 
well educated, in the tower. Their virtues are such as we ought to adi 
for they are those on wJiich we value ourselves most highly." We 
never said any thing inconsistent with this ; and if this be to libel a i 
nation, and to vilify and degrade them in comparison of ourselves, we 
certainly been guilty of that enormity. 

As for the manners of the upper classes, we have really said very 
about them, and can scarcely recollect having given any positive opini( 
the subject. We have lately quoted, with warm approbation, Captain 1 
strong and very respectable testimony to their agreeableness ; and cerl 
have never contradicted it on our own authority. We have made, 
ever, certain hypothetical and conjectural observations, which, we g 
from Mr. W., have given some offence — we must say, we think, 
unreasonably. We have said, for example, that " the American 
about as polished as ninety-nine in one hundred of our own country 
in the upper ranks." Is it the reservation of this inconsiderable fracti 
our own favour that is resented? Why, our very seniority, we t 
might have entitled us to this precedence; and we must say tha 
monarchy— our nobility — our greater proportion of hereditary wealth 
our closer connexion with the old civilised world, might have justil 
higher per-centage. But we will not dispute with Mr. W. even upo 
point. Let him set down the fraction, if he pleases, to the score mer 
our national partiality ; and he must estimate that element very far ii 
below its ordinary standard, if he does not find it sufficient to account 
without the supposition of intended insult or malignity. Was Uierc 
any great nation that did not prefer its own manners to those of any 
. neighbours? or can Mr. W. produce another instance in which it all 
that a rival came so near as to be within one hundredth of its ow 
cellence? 

But there is still something worse than this. Understanding th; 
most considerable persons in the chief cities of America were their 0{ 
merchants, we conjectured that their society was probably much of the 
description with that of Liverpool, Manchester, and Glasgow. Anc 
Mr. W. really think there is any disparagement in this? Docs ho not 
that these places have been graced, for generations, by some of the 
deserving and enlightened citizens, and some of the most learned an 
complished men that have ever adorned our nation ? Docs he not 
that Adam Smith, and Reid, and Miller, spent their happiest days in 
gow; that Roscoe and Currie illustrated the society of Liverpool 
Priestley, and Ferria, and Darwin, that of Manchester? The wealtt 
skill, and enterprise of all the places, are equally indisputable ; ai 
confess we are yet to learn in which of the elements of respectability 
can be imagined to be inferior to New York, or Baltimore, or Philadc 

But there is yet another passage in the Review which Mr. W. has f 
as insulting and vituperative — for such a construction of which we o 
ourselves still less able to divine a reason. It is part of an honest anc 
earnest attempt to overcome the high monarchical prejudices of a p 
our own country against the Am(^ricans, and notices this objection to 
manners only collaterally and hypothetically. Mr. W. needs not h 
that all courtiers and zealots of monarchy impute rudeness and vulgai 
republicans. The French used to describe an inelegant person as 1: 
"Les manidrcs d'un Suisse, en lloWatvic e\N\\\?fc\" — ^^iwd the court f 
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UKHig ounelYeB did not omit this reproach when we went to war with the 
Americans. To expose the absurdity of such an attack, we expressed our- 
•slves ia 181A as follows : — 

" TIm oonplaiiit respecting America is, that there are no people of fashioD,— that thiir column 
itii wants iti GoriBlliiaii capital, or, in other words, that thoae who are rich and idle, have not 
fcC ezislfld so long, or in such numbers, as to have brought to full perfection that «y«tem of in« 
' trifling and elegant dissipation, by means of which it has been disoovered that wealth and 
warns fie most agreoabljr diMposed of. Admitting the fact to be so, and in a oountrj where 
is no oourt, no nobility, and no monument or tradition of chivalrous usages, — aud where, 
»Ter, ths greatest number of those who are rich and powerful have raised themselves to that 
■M S iC C by mercantile industry, we really do not see how it could well be otherwise ; we could 
Imbait, that this is no lawful cause either for national contempt or for national hostility. It w 
m peeoliBn^ in the structure of society among that people, which, we take it. can only give oflPeuca 
is their vmiing acquaintance ; and, while it does us no sort of harm, while it subsists, promises, 
«• think, very soon to disappear altogether, and no longer to afflict even our imagination. The 
* of individuals horn to the enjoyment of hereditary wealth is, or at least was, daily in- 
^ in that country ; and it is impossible that their multiplication (with all the models of Eu- 
leftnement before them, and all the advantages resulting from a free government and a 
^yatem of good edncatioD) should fail, within a very short period, to give birth to a better 
^eomtmrsatioH and society, and to memnera more dign^ed and refined. Unless we 
r much misinformed, indeed, the symptoms of such a change nu» already be traced in their 
Their yoaths of fortune already travel over all the countries of Europe for their improve- 
; and specimms are occasionally met with, eyen in these islands, which, with all our pre- 
ss^ wn must admit, would do no discredit to the best blood of the land from which they origi- 
■% sprang." 

Now, is there really any matter of offence in this? — In the Grst place, is 
It not substantially true? — in the next place, is it not mildly and respectfully 
Mated? Is it not true, that the greater part of those who compose the 
kic^ier society of the American cities have raised themselves to opulence by 
eDmmercial pursuits? — and is it to be imagined that, in America alone, 
to is not to produce its usual effects upon the style and tone of society ? As 
fanilies become old, and hereditary wealth comes to be the portion of many, it 
cumot but happen that a change of manners will take place ; — and is it an 
iualt to suppose that this change will be an improvement? Surely they 
cunot be perfect, both as they are, and as they are to be ; and, while it 
nans impossible to doubt that a considerable change is inevitable, the of- 
fence seems to be, that it is expected to be for the better I It is impossible, 
ire think, that Mr. W. can seriously imagine that the manners of any 
oantry upon earth can be so dignified and refined — or their tone of con- 
versation and society so good, when the most figuring persons come into 
ttmpany fix>m the desk and the counting-house, as when they pass only 
ftom one assembly to another, and have had no other study or employment 
lun their youth up, than to render society agreeable, and to cultivate all 
lose talents and manners which give its charm to polite conversation. If 
kre are any persons in America who seriously dispute the accuracy of these 
pinions, we are pretty confident tliat they will turn out to be those whom 
te rest of the country would refer to in illustration of their truth. The 
holy polite, we are persuaded, will admit the case to be pretty much as we 
'liTe stated it. The upstarts alone will contend for their present perfection. 
If we kaye really been so unfortunate as to give any offence by our observa- 
Sons, we suspect that offence will be greater at New Orleans than at New 
¥ork,— and not quite so slight at New York as at Philadelphia. 

But we have no desire to pursue this topic any further — nor any interest 
indeed to convince those who may not be already satisfied. If Mr. W. really 
Uiinks us wrong in the opinions we have now expressed, we are willing for 
tte present to be thought so : but surely we have said enough to show that 
^e Dad plansiUe grounds for those opinions; and saM^, \l "w^ ^v^ ^\\ft\- 
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tain them, it was impossible to eipress them in a manner less offensite. 
We did not even recur to the topic spontaneously — but occasionally took 
it up in a controversy on behalf of America, with a party of our own couo* 
trymen. What we said was not addressed to America — but said ^her; ; 
and, most indisputably, with friendly intentions to the people of botk 
countries. 

But we have dwelt too long on this subject. The manners of fashionable 
life, and the rivalry of ban ttm between one country and another is, affaf 
all, but a poor affair to occupy the attention of philosophers, or affect Um 
peace of nations. Of what real consequence is it to the happiness or glory 
of a country, how a few thousand idle people — ^probably neither very vir- 
tuous nor very useful — pass their time, or divert the ennui of their inafr* 
tivity? And men must really have a great propensity to hate each other, 
when it is thought a reasonable ground of quarrel, that the rich desienvm 
of one country are accused of not knowing how to get through their day so 
cleverly as those of another. Manners alter from age to age, and from counr 
try to country; and much is at all times arbitrary and conventional in thit 
'which is esteemed the best. What pleases and amuses each people the moeti 
is the best for that people : and, where states are tolerably equal in power 
and wealth, a great and irreconcilable diversity is often maintained with 
suitable arrogance and inflexibility, and no common standard recognised or 
dreamed of. The hon ton of Pekin has no sort of affinity, we suppose, with i 
the bon ton of Paris; and that of Constantinople but lilUe resemblance to 
either. The difference, to be sure, is not so complete within the limits m 
Europe; but it is sufficiently great, to show the folly of being dogmatical or | 
intolerant upon a subject so incapable of being reduced to principle. The 
French accuse us of coldness and formality, and we accuse tnem of monkey 
tricks and impertinence. The good company of Rome would be much at 
a loss for amusement at Amsterdam; and that of Brussels at Madrid. The 
manners of America, then, are probably the best for America; but, for that 
very reason, they are not the best for us. And when we hinted that thej 
probably might be improved, we spoke with reference to the Europeal 
sta^ndard, and to the feelings and judgment of strangers, to whom that stan- 
dard alone was familiar. When their circumstances, and the structure of 
their society, come to be more like those of Europe, their manners willb6 
more like — and they will suit better with those altered circumstances* 
When the fabric has reached its utmost elevation, the Corinthian capitil 
may be added : for the present, the Doric is perhaps more suitable; and, if 
(he style be kept pure, we are certain it will be equally graceful. 

A. It only remains to notice what is said with regard to negro slavery ; and 
on this we shall be very short. We have no doubt spoken very warmly oi 
the subject in one of our late numbers ; — but Mr. W. must have read whil 
we there said, with a jaundiced eye indeed, if he did not see that our warmlk 
proceeded, not from any animosity against the people among whom tWi 
miserable institution existed, but against the institution itself — and was mainly 
excited by the contrast that it presented to the freedom and prosperity upoi ' 
which it was so strangely engrafted ; — thus appearing 

^ Like a stain upon a vestars robe, 



The worse for what it soils." 

Accordingly, we do not call upon other nations to hate and despise Am^ 
ri'ca for Uiis praclice ; but upon the American ihevMelnea to wipe twty 
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Ikift tout blot firom their character. We have a huadred limes used the same 
inguage to our own couDtrymeD— *and repeatedly on the subject of the slave 
rade; — andlf. W. cannot be ignorant, that many pious and excellent ci- 
izens of his own country have expressed themselves in similar terms with 
egard to this very institution. As to his recriminations on England, we 
ihall explain to Mr. W. immediately, that they have no bearing on the ques- 
iion between us; and, though nobody can regret more than we do the do- 
Biestic slavery of our West India islands, it is quite absurd to represent the 
difficulties of the abolition as at all parallel in the case of America. It seems 
lo be pretty clearly made out, that, without slaves, those islands could not 
be maintained; and, independent of private interests, the trade of England 
cannot afford to part with them. But will any body pretend to say, tbat 
ihe great and comparatively temperate regions over which the American 
riavery extends, would be deserted, if all their inhabitants were free— or 
€Yen that they would bo permanently loss populous or less productive? We 
are perfectly aware, that a sudden or immediate emancipation of all those 
ivfao are now in slavery might be attended with frightful disorders, as well 
|tf iotolerablo losses; and, accordingly, we have nowhere recommended any 
inch measure : but we must repeat, that it is a crime and a shame, that 
the freest nation on the earth should keep a million and a half of fellow- 
cieatures in chains, within the very territory and sanctuary of their free- 
dom ; and should see them multiplying from day to day, without thinking 
flf any provision for their ultimate liberation. When we say this, we are 
kr from doubting that there are many amiable and excellent individuals 
among the slave proprietors. There were many such among the impor- 
len of slaves in our West Indies ; yet it is not the less true, that that accursed 
trafEc was a crime — and it was so called in the most emphatic language, and 
Vith general assent, year after year, in Parliament, without any one ever 
imagining that this imported a personal attack on those individuals, far less 
I blot upon the nation which tolerated and legalised their proceedings. 

Before leaving this topic, we have to thank Mr. W. for a great deal of cu- 
fious, and, to us, original information, as to the history of the American 
dtve Ijrade, and the measures pursued by the diflerent states with regard 
)o the institution of slavery. From which we learn, among other things; 
that so early as 1767, the legislature of Massachussets brought in a bill 
tr prohibiting the importation of negroes into that province, which was re- 
jected by the British governor, in consequence of express instructions ; — and 
tether in 177A shared the same fate. We learn also, that in 1770, two 
jears before the decision in the case of Somerset in England, the courts of 
the same distinguished province decided, upon solemn argument, that no 
ferson could be held in slavery within their jurisdiction : and awarded not 
floly their freedom, but wages for their past services, to a variety of negro 
mitors. These, indeed, are fair subjects of pride and exultation ; and we 
llail them, without grudging, as briglit trophies in the annals of the States 
to which they relate. But do not their glories cast a deeper shade on those 
Who have refused to follow the example — and may we not now be allowed 
to speak of the guilt and unlawfulness of slavery, as their own countrymen 
^re praised and boasted of for having spoken, so many years ago? 

We learn also from Mr. W., tliat Virginia abolished the foreign slave 
trade so early as 1778 — Pennsylvania in 1780 — Massachussets in 1787-^ 
and Connecticut and Bhode Island in 1788. It was finally interdicted by 
the General Congress in 179i,' and made pun\sViab\Q ^ ^ mnv^, <eiK!S^\^ 
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years before that measure was adopted in England. We have graat pie 
sure in stating these facts. But they all appear to us not only incxM 
gruous With the permanent existence of slavery, but as indicating Cho 
very feelings with regard to it which wo have been so severely blamed { 
expressing. 

We here close our answer to Mr. W.'s charges. Our readers, we fea 
have been for some time tired of il: and, indeed, we have felt all aloof 
that there was something absurd in answering gravely to sudi an aocii 
sation. If any regular reader of our Review could be of opinion that hi 
were hostile to America, and desirous of fomenting hostility between hfl 
and this country, we could scarcely hope that he would change that(^ 
nion for any thing we have now been saying. But Mr. W.'s book may U 
into the hands of many, in his own country at least, to whom our wrids^ 
are but litUe known ; and the imputations it contains may become knoWi 
lo many who never enquire into their grounds. On such persons, the sUto* 
ments we have now made may produce some impression — and the spirit il 
which they are made perhaps still more. Our labour will not have bed 
in vain, if there are any that rise up from the perusal of these pages withi 
better opinion of their trans-Atlantic brethren, and an increased desire \ 
live with them in friendship and peace. 

There still remains behind a fair moiety of Mr. W.'s book; containii 
his recriminations on England — his exposition of '*her sores and blotchei 
— and his retort courteous for all the abuse which her writers have bee 
pouring on his country for the last hundred years. The task, we shoo 
think, must have been rather an afflicting one to a man of much moi 
sensibility : — ^but it is gone through very resolutely, and with marvello 
industry. The learned author has not only ransacked forgotten hislori 
and files of old newspapers in search of disreputable transactions and d 
grading crimes — but has groped for the materials of our dishonour amo 
the filth of Dr. Golquhoun's Collections, and the Reports of our Prison a 
Police Committees— culled vituperative exaggerations from the record 
angry debates — and produced, as incontrovertible evidence of the excess 
our guilt and misery, the fervid declamations of moralists exhorting 
amendment, or of satirists endeavouring to deter from vice. Provincial m 
government from Ireland to Hindostan— cruel amusements— increasi 
pauperism — disgusting brutality — shameful ignorance — perversion of h 
— grinding taxation — brutal debauchery, and many other traits equally f 
tractive, are all heaped together, as the characteristics of*Bnglish sociel 
and unsparingly illustrated by 'Moose extracts from English Journals," 
quotations from Espriella's Letters — and selections from the Parliamenta 
Debates. Accustomed, as we have long been, to mark the vices and mis 
ries of our countrymen, we really cannot say that we recognise any likeni 
in this distorted representation ; which exhibits our fair England as o 
great Lazar-house of moral and intellectual disease— one hideous ai 
bloated mass of sin and sufiering— one festering heap of corruption, infecti 
the wholesome air which breathes upon it, and dilTusing all around the co 
tagion and the terror of Its example. 

We have no desire whatever to argue against the truth or the justice 

this picture of our country; which we can assure Mr. W. wo contempla 

with perfect calmness and equanimity : but we are tem])ted to set again 

it the judgment of another foreigner, with whom he cannot complain 

^/ag confronted, and whose authority at this moment stands higher, pe 
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wHh flie whole ciyilised world, than that of any other individual. We 
e to Madame de Sta6l — and to the splendid testimony she has borne to 
bander and happiness of the English nation, in her last admirable book 
lereToIution of her own country. But we have spoken of this work 
eiy, ID our number for September, 1818, that we shall not now recall 
!(laitioD of our readers to it, further than by this general reference, 
ather wish to lay before them an American authority, 
a work of great merit, entitled ''A Letter on the Genius and Dispo- 
} of the French Government/' published at Philadelphia in 1810, and 
I attracted much notice, both there and in this country, the author, in 
io of great eloquence and powerful reasoning, exhorts his country to 
common cause with England in the great struggle in which she was 
i^ged with the giant power of Bonaparte, and points out the many 
istances in the character and condition of the two countries that in- 
hem to a cordial alliance. He was well aware, too, of the distinction 
re endeavoured to point out between the court, or the Tory rulers 
rtate, and the body of our people : and, after observing that the Ame- 
ovemment, by following his councils, might retrieve the character 
country, he adds, **They will, I am quite sure, be seconded by an 
^rrespondence of feeling, not only on our part, but on that of the 
of England — whatever may be the narrow policy, or illiberal pre- 
, of the British Ministry;" — and, in the body of his work, he gives 
»le and glowing description of the character and condition of that 
d of which we have just seen so lamentable a representation. The 
Missage is too long for insertion ; but the following extracts will afford 
ient specimen of its tone and tenor : — 

eoUariy masculine character, and the utmost energy of feeling, are communicated to all 
men, — by the abundance which prevailii so universally, — the consciousness of equal 
be fgwness of power and fame to wnich the nation has attained, — and the beauty and ro- 
li the species under a climafe highly favourable to the animal economy. The dignity of 
I without insolence, — the subordination of the poor without servility. Their freedom ia 
ded both from the dangers of popular licentiousness, and from the encroachments of au- 
Tbeir national pride l«ids to national sympathy, and is built upon the most legitimate of 
tions — a sense of pre-eminent merit and a body olf illustrious annals. 
tever may be the representations of those who, with little knowledge of facts, and still' 
dneas or impartiality of judgment, affect to deplwe the condition of England, — ^it i» 
im true, that there does not exist, and never has existed elsewhere, so beautiful and per- 
del of public and private posperity, — so magnificent, and at the same time, so solid a 
■odal happiness and national grandeur. I pay this just tribute ofeubniration with 




Imost every part of it, — with no other view or pursuit than that of obtaining correct m- 
, and, I may add, with previous studies well fitted to promote my object,^KX>nvinced me 
I been ^regiouslv deceived. I saw no instances of individual oppression, and scarcely 
iaaA misery but that which belongs, under any circumstances of onr being, to the infirmity 



itutions." — 



agriculture of England is confessedly superior to that of any other part of the world, 
Midiiion of those who are engaged in the cultivation of the soil incontestably prefer- 
lat of the same class in any other section of Europe. An inexhaustible source of ad- 
tud delight ia found in the unrivalled beauty, as well a» richness and fruitfulness of their 
f ; the effects of which are heightened by the magnificent parks and noble mansions of the 
"v^rietors: by picturesque gardens upon the largest scale, and disposed with the most 
taste ; and b> Uoihic remains no 1ms admirable in their structure than venerable for their 
The neat cottage, the substantial farm-hon«e, the splendid villa, are constantly rising 
it, surrounded by the most choice and poetical attributes of the landscape. The visiou 
re delightfully recreated by the rural scenery, than the moral sense is gratified, and tbft 
ding elevated by the institutions of this great country. The first and continued exclamt^- 
American who contemplates them with unbiassed judgment, is — 

Salve, magna Parens frugum, Saturnia tellus, 
Magna virAm, 
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' " It appeart tomethiiig not less thfm um>Um» to dniro ih$ rum if tMt pwp^$^ wlm 'im 
view (he height to which they have carried the comforts, the knowledge, and the virtue « '^ 



none more jutt and perfect has ever been in operation ; their ■emioariee of eduoalioa yichiii^ i 
■olid and profitable instruction than anjr other whatever ; their eminence in Uteratare aodioicMj 
the urbanity and learning of their privileged ordem — their deliberative aeaeniblief, illiiftratedbril 
nuLoj profound statesmen, and briUiant oratoni. // is wor»$ than ingnxtUutk in us nettoifg 
pathise with them in their prexent struggle, when we recollect that it is from them we derifi w 
principal merit qfour own character — the best of our own institutions — tA» sources flf flfl 
highist efuoyments—Bnd the light cf Freedom itself ^ which, if they should be destroyed, «l 
not long shea Us radiance over this country.*' 

What will Mr. Walsh say to this picture of the country he has so labooie 
to degrade? — and what will our readers say, when they are told that Ml 
Walsh himself is the author of this picture I 

So, however, the fact unquestionably stands. — The book from which H 
have made the preceding extracts was written and published in 1810, by ft 
very same individual who has now recriminate^ upon England in tl 
volume whicli lies before us, — and in which he is pleased to speak wM 
extreme severity of the inconsistencies he has detected in our Reviewl'- 
That some discordant or irreconcilable opinions should be found in ll 
miscoilancous writings of twenty years, and thirty or forty individuals unl 
no eilective control, may easily be imagined, and pardoned, we should thhi 
without any great stretch of liberality. But such a transmutation of 0eoi 
inenls on the same identical subject — such a reversal of the poles of tbeni 
identical head, we confess has never before come under our observatkr 
and is parallel to nothing that we can recollect, but the memorable tnfl 
formation of Bottom, in the Midsummer Night's Dreain. Nine yean, 
be sure, had intervened between the Grst and the second publication. I 
all the guilt and ail the misery which is so diligently developed in tlie 1 
had been contracted before the first was thought of; and all the injuri 
and provocations too, by which the exposition of them has lately becom 
duty. Mr. W. knew perfectly, in 1810, how England had behaved tol 
American colonies before the war of independence, and in what spirit i 
hfid begun and carried on that war : —our poor-rates and taxes, our bo 
bailings and swindlings, were then nearly as visible as now. Mr. C 
quhoun had, before that time, put forth his Political Estimate of our proi 
tutes and pickpockets ; and the worthy laureate his authentic Letters 
the bad state of our parliaments and manufactures. Nay, the Edinhm 
Review had committed the worst of those ofTences which now make hat 
to England the duty of all true Americans, and had expressed little of I 
zeal for her friendship which appears in its subsequent numbers. 1 
Reviews of the American Transac lions, and Mr. Barlow's Epic, of Adai 
Loiters, and Marshall's History, had all appeared before this time — and 
very few of the articles in which the future greatness of that country is p 
dieted, and her singular prosperity extolled. 

How then is it to be accounted for that Mr. W. should have taken sm 
favourable view of our state and merits in 1 810, and so very different a 
in 1819? There is but one explanation that occurs to us. — Mr. W. 
appears from the passages just quoted, had been originally very muchoi 
opinion to which he has now returned ; for he tells us, that he considers 
tribute of admiration which he tlierc offers to our excellence, as an at€ 
ment (or Ibo errors and prejudices uudcr v^VucVv \!k& laboured till he c 
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I,— «iid hints pretty p)ainly,that he had formerly been ungrateful 
» disown all obligation to our race, and impi&us enough even to 
our ruin. Now, from the tenor of the woriL before us, compared 
a passages, it is pretty plain, we think, that Mr. W. has just 
into those damnable heresies whidi we fear are epidemic in his 
e country — and from which nothing is so likely to deliver him, as 
on of the same remedy by which they were formerly removed. 
name again then to England, and try the effect of a second course 
mai exfierience and observation" — ^let him make another pilgrim- 
cca, and observe whether his faith is not restored and confirmed 
, like the Indians of his own world, visit the tombs of his fathers in 
ind, and see whether he can there abjure the friendship of their 
dren? If he will venture himself among us for another two years' 
, we can promise him that he will find in substance the same Eng- 
he left :— our laws and our landscapes — our industry and urbanity; 
irilies, our learning, and our personal beauty, he will find unal- 
unimpaired ; — and we think we can even engage, that he shall 
I still greater * * correspondence of feeling in the body of our people, " 
less disposilion to welcome an accomplished stranger who comes 
of errors and prejudices, and to learn-— or, if he pleases, to teach 
at lessons of a generous and indulgent philanthropy* 
ve done, however, with this topic. We have a considerable 
for the argumeniwn ad homineni in any case — and have no 
urge it any further at present. The truth is, that neither of 
i portraitures of us appears to be very accurate. We are painted 
n the one, and en laid in the other. The particular traits in each 
iven with tolerable truth — ^bnt the whole truth is to be found in 
and it will not even do to take them together — any more than it 
to make a correct likeness, by patching or compounding together 
ig portrait and a monstrous caricature. — ^We have but a word or 
^, to add on the general subject, before we take a final farewell 
icussion. 

oiit that many of the charges which Mr. W. has here made against 
ry are justly made, and that for many of the things with which he 
«ched us there is just cause of reproach. It would be strange^ 
i we were to do otherwise, considering that it is from our pages 
as on many occasions borrowed the charge and the reproach. If 
ated them, therefore, with any degree of fairness or temper, and 
nnounced that they were brought fon^^ard as incentives to hostility 
)Dal alienation, we should have been so far from complaining of 
: we should have been heartily thankful for the services of such an 
in our holy war against vice and corruption, and rejoiced to ob- 
:esUmony of an impartial observer in corroboration of our ow» 
dmonitions. Even as it is, we are inclined to think that this ex- 
df our infirmities will rather do good than harm, so Cair as it pro- 
y effect at all in this country. Among our national vices, we have 
toned an insolent and overweening opinion of our own universal 
ily ; and though it really does not belong to America to reproach uft 
thult, and though the ludicrous exaggeration of Mr. W.'s charge 
cry greatly to weaken his authority, still such an alarming cata-- 
our Cekults and follies may havosome effect as a whote^raa xwwVW 
of our ymiity. It is with a view to its probabte eStecV VwYCft ^^^ 
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country, and to his avowal of the effect he wishes it to produce there, llttt 
we consider it as deserving of all reprobation; and therefore beg leave lb'; 
make one or two very short remarks on its manifest injustice, and indeel ' 
absurdity, in so far as relates to ourselves, and that great majority of tU < 
country whom we believe to concur in our sentiments. The object of Uul ; 
violent invective on England is twofold ; and we really do not know under 
which aspect it is most reprehensible. It is, fifni^ to repress, if possible^ 
the invectives which we, it seems, have been making on America ; and i^ 
cwMyy to excite there a spirit of animosity, to meet and revenge that wfaie^' 
those invectives are said to indicate here. And this is the shape of the ar- 
gument : — ^What right have you to abuse us for keeping and whippla^ 
slaves, when you yourselves whip your soldiers, and were so slow to ghf 
up your slave trade, and use your subjects so ill in India and Ireland? or 
What right have you to call our Marshall a dull historian, when you hm 
a Belsham and a Gifford, who are still duller? Now, though this argurndf 
would never show that whipping slaves was a right thing, or that Mr. Man 
shall was not a dull writer, it might be a very smart and embarrassing reM 
to those among us who had defended our slave Itrade, or our military flo^ 
gings, or our treatment of Ireland and India ; or who had held out MesBtii 
Belsham and Gifford as pattern historians, and ornaments of our national 
terature. But what meaning or effect can it have, when addressed to ' 
who have always testiGed against the wickedness and the folly of the 
tices complained of, and who have treated the Ultra-Whig and the Uli 
Tory historian with equal scorn and reproach? We have a right to 
sure cruelty and dullness abroad, because we have censured them with 
and more frequent severity at home ; and their home existence, though 
may prove indeed that our censures have not yet been effectual in prodadi 
amendment, can afford no sort of reason for not extending them where 
might be more attended to. 

We have generally blamed what we thought worthy of blame in A 
rica, without any express reference to parallel cases in England, or an 
vidious comparison. Their books we have criticised just as we should 
done those of any other country ; and in speaking more generally of tl 
literature and manners, we have rather brought them into competition 
those of Europe in general, than those of our country in particular, 
we have made any comparative estimate of our own advantages and thi 
we can say with confidence that it has been far oftener in their favour 
against them ; and, after repeatedly noticing their preferable conditioii|| 
to taxes, elections, sufficiency of employment, pubHc economy, freedom' 
publication, and many other points of paramount importance, it surely 
but fair that we should notice, in their turn, those merits or advanta^ 
which might reasonably be claimed for ourselves, and bring into view on 
superiority in eminent authors, and the extinction and annihilation of slaYCiS' 
in every part of our realm. 

We would also remark, that while we have thus praised America B 
more than we have blamed her, and reproached ourselves far more bitted 
than we have ever reproached her, Mr. W., while he affects to be mwd 
following our example, has heaped abuse on us without one grain of coll 
mendation, and praised his own country extravagantly, without admii "^ 
one fault or imperfection. Now, this is not a fair way of retorting the 
ceedings even of the " Quarterly;" for they have occasionally given 
piwe to America, and have conslanW^ s^Yaw'^ ^w^Ms^^ihef^iil 
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id radicab, and reformers of England. But as to ua, and the great body 
the nation which thinks with us, it is a proceeding without the colour of 
■tice, or the shadow of apology ; and is not a less flagrant indication of im- 
ifieoce or bad humour, than the marvellous assumption whidi runs through 
e. whole argument, that it is an unpardonable insult and an injury to find 
iffgutt with any thing in America, must necessarily proceed from na- 
xni spite and animosity, and affords, whether true or false, sufficient 
•Bon for endeavouring to excite a corresponding animosity against our 
rikm. Such, however, is the scope and plan of Mr. W.'s whole work, 
ntenever he thinks that his country has been erroneously accused, he 
lints out the error with sufficient keenness and asperity; but when he is 
Iwe that the imputation is just and unanswerable, instead of joining his 
inke or regret to those of her foreign censors, he turns fiercely and vin- 
irtively on the parallel infirmities of this country, as if those also had not 
marked with reprobation ; and without admitting that the censure was 
I, or hoping that it might work amendment, complains in the bit- 
terms of malignity, and rouses his country to revenge! 
Whidi, then, we would ask, is the most fair and reasonable, or which 
most truly patriotic? — ^We, who, admitting our own manifold faults 
corruptions, testifying loudly against them, and feeling grateful to any 
auxiliary who will help us to reason, to rat7, or to shame, our 
jmen out of them, are willing occasionally to lend a similar assist- 
to others, and speak freely and fairly of what appear to us to be the 
Its and errors, as well as the virtues and merits, of all who may be in 
way affected by our observations ;— or Mr. Walsh, who will admit no 
in his own country, and no good qualities in ours — sets down the more 
live of our domestic crimes to their corresponding objects abroad, to 
iicoreof national rancour and partiality ; and can find no belter use for 
mutual admonitions, which should lead to mutual amendment or ge-r 
emulation, than to improve them into occasions of mutual animosity 
deliberate hatred? 

This extreme impatience, even of merited blame from the mouth of a 
-this still more extraordinary abstinence from any hint or acknow- 
lent of error on the part of her intelligent defender, is a trait too re- 
ible not to call for some observation ; — and we think we can see in it 
of the worst and most unfortunate consequences of a republican govern- 
it It is the misfortune of sovereigns in general, that they are fed with 
^ till they loathe the wholesome truth, and come to resent, as the bit- 
bf all offences, any insinuation of their errors, or intimation of their 
v^oJrs. But of all sovereigns, the sovereign people is most obnoxious to 
^ corruption, and most fatally injured by its prevalence. In America, 
'^ery thing depends on their suffrages and their favour and support ; and 
^rdingly it would appear, thai they are pampered with constant adulation, 
^m the rival suitors for their favour — so that no one will venture to tell 
^em of their faults ; and moralists, even of the austere character of Mr. W. , 
ire not venture to whisper a syllable to their prejudice. It is thus, and 
^s only, that we can account for the strange sensitiveness which seems to 
feevail among them on the lightest sound of disapprobation, and for the 
isrimony with which, what would pass any where else for very mild admo- 
ftions are repelled and resented. 1 1 is obvious, however, that nothing can 
B80 injarlous to the character either of an individual or a nation, as this 
Dnstant cockering of praise; and that the want of an^ uaWNe eft;W^\ \cc^^% 
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it more a duty for tho moralists of other countries to take thorn under 
chargo, and let them know now and then what otlier people say of them. I 

Wo are anxious to |)art with Mr. W. in good humour ;— but we muflCi 
that we rather wish he would not go on with ttie work he has begun — atr 
if it is to be pursued in the spirit which breathes in this. Nor is it so mi 
to his polemic and vindictive tone tliat we object, as this tendency to 
lation, this passionate vaiK)uring riietorical style of amplifying and exa^g 
ing the felicities of his country. In point oi talent and knowledge aod 
dustry, we have no doubt that he is eminently qualified Cor the 
(though we must tell him that he docs not write so well now as when he 
England) — but no man will ever write a book of authority on the institi 
and resources of his country who does not add some of the virtues of a 
Hor to those of a patriot-— or rather, who does not feel, that the nobleit, 
well as the most difVlcult |Mirt of patriotism, is that which prefers his 
try's good to its fdvour, and is more directed to reform its vices, thul 
cherish the pride of its virtues. With foreign nations, too, this tone 
fondness and sulf-admiralion is always sus|)ected, and most commonly 
culous — while the calm and stf^ady claims of merit tliat are intei 
with acknowledgments of faults, are sure to obtain credit, and to raiiel 
estimation both of the writer and of his country. 

And now we must at length close tliis very long article— the very h 
and earnestness of which, we ho|>e, will go some way to satisfy our Ai 
cun brethren of the importance we attach to tlieir good opinion, and 
anxiety we {w\ to prevent any national repulsion fromjbeing aggravate 
a misapprehension of our sentiments, or rather of those of that great bodji 
llic Knglish nation of which we are here the organ. In what we have 
written, there may Ixs much that requires explanation— and much we 
that is liable to misc^mstruction. The spirit in which it is written, how( 
cannot, we think, be misunderstood. We cannot descend to little 
and altercations; and have no leisure to maintain a controversy about w( 
and phrases. Wo have; an nnf(;ign<;d respect and aiffiction (or Uie free 
of America ; and w(i mean hom^stjy to pledge ourselves for that of the 
part of our own country. We an; very proud of the ext<!nsive circulil 
of our Journal in that gn^t country, and the importance that is there 
tached to it. Hut wo should be und<»ferving of tliis favour, if we could sul 
to seitk it by any mean practictsH, eitlu^r of (lattery or of dissimulation ; 
feel |NTSuaded that we shall not only best des<trve, but most surely ol 
the (M)nfidence and res|NH;t of Mr. W. and his countrymen, by sp^saking fr 
what we, sinfM^rely think of them, — and tn^ating them exactly as we 
that nation to which W(! are here accused of being too favourable. 



CAUSES OF THE FRENCH HEVOLIITION.* 

M. Mounier, '* a man of talents and of \irtue," according to the great asla 
revolutionary writer of this country, the antagonist of Miralieau, andibj 
popular president of the first National AaH<*nibly, is well enlitliMl to i)chetf^ 
upon the causes of the Freneh revolution. H<; was not only a wilnctf, 1^ 

MoUiiiiT, DcriiiSuiMimit-H PiiiloiKfplii'b Mill la l^'■volll(ifll| ii4;t'r.iiif4* — Vol. i p. I- OrtoB*'' 
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dt, in those toems, of the origin of which he is treating; and mast 
>re have felt in himself, or observed in others, the influence of every 
pie ttiat really contributed to their production. His testimony, it may 
) observed, is now given, after ten years of exile may be presumed td 
letached him from the factions of his country, and make him indepen- 
if the gratitude or resentment of its rulers. 

ith all these claims to our attention, M. Mounier cannot, however, ex- 
hat his authority should be taken for decisive upon so vast and compli- 
a question. In an affair of this nature, it is not enough to have had a 
opportunity for observation. Where so many interests are concerned, 
J many motives put in action, a man cannot always give an account of 
r thing he sees, or even of every thing he has contributed to do. His 
iates may have acted upon principles very different from his; and he 
have been the dupe of his opponents, even while he was most zealous 
8 resistance. It will be remembered, too, that M. Mounier, after co- 
aling in a revolution that was to consummate the felicity of his country, 
obliged to leave it to the mercy of an unprincipled faction ; and it may 
aps be conjectured, that he who was disappointed in the issue of thoso 
sactions has also been mistaken as to their cause. M. Mounier, finally, 
man of letters, and is entitled to feel for philosophers some of the partia- 
s of a brother. In denying that they had any share in the French revo- 
>n, he vindicates them from a charge that sounds heavy in the ears of 
ikind ; and judges wisely that it is safer to plead not guilty to the fact, 
[| to the intention. 

il. Mounier, however, is not one of those, whom the horrors of the rc- 
Qlion have terrified into an abjuration of the principles of liberty. He 
lees the bigots of despotism with the apostles of insurrection, and adheres 
idily to those notions of regulated freedom which could not satisfy the 
rolulionary ardour of his countrymen. His book is written, upon the 
ide, in a style of great candour and moderation ; and though il will not 
obably convert those who have faith in an antisocial conspiracy, must bo 
owed, upon all hands, to contain much acute reasoning, and many judi- 
Hu remarks. 

The work, s\s is indicated in the title-page, is divided into three parts, in 
Idch the charge of revolutionary agency is separately considered, as it 
ipUes to the philosophers, to the freemasons, and to the illuminati of Ger- 
ttay. The first of these is by much the largest, and contains nearly the 
iiole of the author^s reasonings and opinions upon the real causes of the re- 
olation. We shall endeavour to lay before our readers a concise view of 
'18 doctrines upon this subject. 

^ It is the clear and decided opinion of M. Mounier, that the revolution in 
JWnce was brought about, neither directly, by the combination and con- 
jp>nicy of its philosophers, nor indirectly, by the influence of their writings. 
It wag brought about, he is persuaded, by the ordinary causes of political 
^ttnge, by the insubordination of the parliaments, and the disorders of the 
JWnce; and by the new and extraordinary remedies that the sovereign and 
«8 ministers thought fit to apply to these disorders. 

The refractory and ambitious spirit of the parliaments had been a source 
w^cxalion to the court of France for more than half a century before the 
*»« of democracy was heard of in that kingdom. The members of Ihcse 
Wknalg were always among the privileged orders ; and the rigjtits oC V\Nft 
I'^Pte fonned no part of their subjects of contention wilYv ftvo^cto^^w. 'Wkn^ 
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were suppressed under Louis XV., and restored by his succesioi 
there was a man in France who .bad imagined the possibility of a 
revolution. Tlic finances, on tlie other hand, had been in disorder 
less than a century. Since the time of Cardinal Fleury, there ha 
regular depciency in the produce of the taxes, and a debt that was a 
increasing. From the year 1778 to the year i78A, the exigencies o! 
with England had increased this debt by a sum of 1250 millions c 
and when M. Neckar went out of oflicc, tlie produce of the taxes ^ 
pable of defraying tlie interest. The parliaments, in the mean time 
to register the edicts for new imposts; and it became evident, 
government must become bankrupt, if the privileged orders were 
jected to a more effectual contribution. As they constituted all 
Jiaments, however, it was in vain to hope for the co-K)peration of thesi 
and with a view to over-rule them, or at least to dispense with tl 
thority, the Notables were assembled in 1787. In spite of all the p 
had been taken to ensure the success of this experiment, it failed. 
Calonne was dismissed ; and M. de Brienne, who succeeded him, u 
to compel the parliaments to register the royal edicts in spite of i 
sistance. The contest had now become a matter of popular interesi 
tention ; and as the taxes, and the pretensions of the noblesse to iir 
were extremely disagreeable to the body of the people, the demand 
suddenly made by the parliament of Paris for the convocation of tli 
General was seconded by the voice of the vvhole nation. The Slates 
had not been assembled since the year 161A. The Tiers Eiai wa 
time in the completest subjection to the crown and the nobility ; ai 
produce of the royal domain was at any rate sufficient for the ordi 
pensds of government, their temper and disposition was but of little 
importance. In the year 1788 every thing was different; and the 
were sufficiently aware, that if the States were once assembled, tl 
aq end to the ancient administration of government in the country 
resisted the demands of the people, therefore, as long as they possibi 
The convocation of the Stales-General, in the mean time, was the 
and the petition of every order of men in France. The clergy, the 
the capital, the parliaments, and even a considerable proportion 
who were about Uie person of the sovereign, concurred in thinki 
dispensable to their salvation. The army followed their example ; r< 
became impossible; the ministry was dismissed ; and orders were ( 
assembling the ancient representatives of the nation. 

A revolution was thus brought about, says M. Mounier, in whic 
sophy had not the slightest operation, and by which the ancient m 
and aristocracy must necessarily have received some limitation. II 
yet apparent Uiat they were bolh to be entirely overthrown. Perhi 
was not an individual in the country that looked forward to the ci 
ment of a republic. The events that followed were not necessi 
sequences of those that had gone before ; but they were produced b 
of the same description, and owed their origin, alike, to circumstai 
had no connexion with the speculations of philosophers. 

The chief cause of the failure of this grand experiment, and. of 

disorders that accompanied the revolution, was, according to M. 1^ 

(he dissension that naturally arose among the different orders that I 

been called to deliberate, and the fluctuating and unsteady polio 

court in its endeavours to overawe or to reconcile them. As the \ 
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, of this coDTOcation, on the part of the government, was to relieve 
nances, by diminishing the exemptions of the privileged orders, it 
I have rendered the whole scheme vain, to have given such a form to 
isembly as woul4 have secured to these orders the absolule command 
deliberations. M. Neckar, therefore, and a great part of (he king's 
11, were disposed to listen to the applications that were made from all 
of the kingdom for a double representation of the commons. The par- 
Dis, and most of the nobility, were against it. Their opposition, how- 
was disregarded ; the double representation was granted ; and another 
ion, of still greater importance, presented itself for the consideration of 
)vernment. 

the ancient constitution of the Slates-General, the three diderent 
s of clergy, nobility, and commons assembled in separate chambers, 
ook each of them their resolutions apart. The Third Estate was sure 
outvoted, therefore, in every question where the interest of the pri- 
ed order was concerned ; and the additional number of their repre- 
tives would not have secured them from insignificance, if this plan of 
eration had been adhered to. The same circumstances, therefore, that, 
lising their consideration, and increasing their importance in the com- 
(y, liad entitled them to obtain a double representation, seemed ob- 
ilyto require, that the ancient form of convocation should be abandoned, 
hat their voice should not be entirely without eirect in the great as- 
)ly of the nation. Notwithstanding the incalculable importance of 
iting this matter by some vigorous and immediate resolution, M. Mou- 
assures us, that the deputies were allowed to repair to Versailles, and 
issembiy of the States to be opened, before the king's ministers had 
i to any determination on the subject. It was known, at the same time, 
one part of the deputies had been positively instructed by their con- 
ents to contend for the ancient constitution of the States ; while others 
been directed to agree to nothing but the re-union of the Three Orders 
le deliberative assembly. 

be Chancellor de Barentin, in opening the session, congratulated the 
tl Estate upon the double representation they had so happily obtained, 
tssed his wishes for the agreement of the Three Orders to a joint deli- 
tion, and ended by recommending it to them to begin by deliberating 
t! M. Neckar held the same irresolute and inconsistent language; 
each party conceived that the administration would decide ultimately 
s favour. — This state of uncertainty only exasperated their prejudices, 
fomented their mutual animosity. The ministry wavered and tempo- 
i M. Neckar at last [proposed tliatthey should deliberate together, at 
Inpon the question of their future organisation. The expcilient was 
bably futile; but it was not put to the test of experiment. After it had 
Q approved of in council, it was suddenly retracted by the influence of a 
ty immediately about the person of the king ; and a peremptory order 
led for the separation and independence of the three orders of represen- 
ves. To prepare for the promulgation of this edict, a guard was 
•oinled to exclude the representatives of the Third Estate from the usual 
wJof ilieir meeting. They believed that the council had determined on 
irdissolulion : they adjourned to a tennis-court in the neighbourhood; 
Md the enthusiasm of alarm, took the celebrated oath, never to separate 
^l^gal constitution had been established. M. Mounier acknowledges 
^ this oath was fraught with danger to the prerogatives ot von^Wj \\i\i\.>oa 

VOL. y. % 
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denies that it was taken in an aasombly of republicans ; and justifies it, um 
llio ground of tlio emergency and alarm by which it was dictated. Thi 
councils of the king wanted that firmness that tiad been shown by the repifi 
sentativcs of the people ; the re-union of the orders was decreed ; and Uil 
king commanded the privileged deputies to deliberate along with those of ths 
Tiers EUt. 

In all these transactions (says H. Mounier), the philosophers had nopsTf 
ticipation ; they were the result of contending interests, and theconsequeiM^ 
of a political conjuncture, to which no parallel could be found In the hisloif 
of the world ; they were the fruits, in a particular manner, of that impi%. 
videnco and presumption, that neglected the signs of the times, and disdaiBi| 
to |)royide for events which it chose to consider as impossible. A revolt 
tion, liowever, was already accomplished ; and it might have terminiMl 
hap[)ily at this point, liad it not hmn for fresli imprudences of which fli 
government was guilty. 

In spite of the diiisensions by which they had been preceded, tliofiilj 
m(^*.tings of the National Assembly gave the greatest indications of rotunrii| 
harmony and onh.'r. The friends of monarchy, and the advocates till 
mcKJeration, constitut(>d the great majority, both in that assembly and in 
naiion. The aristocratical counsellors, however, by whom the king 
surrounded in secret, destroyed this fair prospect of tranquillity : 
persuaded him to try the ofTects of termr; they surrounded themetro| 
with armies ; tlK^y dismissed the po|)u)ar ministers with insult, and repl 
tlu^m by the nvo\ve<i adv<H;ates of the prerogative. The populace, full 
indignation and apprehension at the military array with which they 
surrounded, rose in n Unnultuous maimer, and demolished the Bastille;] 
great part of the tr(H)ps d<Mdared for the popular side of the question; 
people flew to arms in every part of the country ; and the king was 
more obliged to submit. The triumph which the lower orders had 
obtained, and the dang<!rH th(}y had escaped, inflamed their presum] 
and their prejudices : tlie nohility and the higlier clergy became the obje 
of their jealousy and aversion. Men w(;re found in the Assembly, who vc 
capable of employing those terrible passions as the instruments of their o! 
idevation, and of purchasing a dangerous popularity, by the indiscrimii 
pers<!CUlion of the aristocracy. Though tliese incendiaries did not at 
exceed the number of 80, in an assend)ly of 800, their audacity, tlieir activil 
the terror of tlujir associates among the rabble, and the disunion of thosel 
whose co-operation they shoidd liave bex^n opposed, gave them a 
ascendency in the capital, and enahled them, at length, to subjected 
part of the government to their wUI. Then followed the outrages of tlie 
and Oth of October; the king's flight to Varonnes; and the establishmeoK 
the republic in bloodshe<l and injustice. g 

Sueli, according to this author, was the true course and progress orilri| 
revolution, and such the <;auses to which it ought to be ascribed. TW 
s]K)culative wrilitigs of philoso|)hers had as little to do with it as the lodgBL 
of I'liHiinaKonry. The (irsl steps were taken by men who detested ihC 
philosoph(;rs as infidels, or despised them as visionaries; the last, by mnnll^< 
whom all philoso|)liy was unknown, and who pretended to use no (ImC 
instruments of peTsuasion than the purse ami the dagger. 

This aceounl is certaiidy entitled to the praise of great clearness asA 
simplicity, and cannot be denii^d to have a foundation in truth ; but it appeal* 
/o m to ho dalkmil in prohmdity and extent, and to leavo the revolution, i^ 
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leat measore, to be accounted for, after all these causes have been enu- 
mtod and recognised. The finances of a nation may be disordered, we 
weiYe, or its representatives assembled, without subverting its constitution. 
The different orders of the State may disagree, and grow angry in support 
their respective pretensions, without tearing the frame of society to pieces, 
d obliterating every vestige of ancient regulation. The circumstances 
mnertted by M. Mounier seem to us to be only the occasions and im- 
ediite aymptoms of disorder, and not the efficient and ultimate causes. 
I produce tbe effects that we have witnessed, Uiere must have been a 
floiatioiiary spirit fermenting in the minds of the people, which took 
Ifintage of those occurrences, and converted them into engines for its own 

Eand increase. M. Mounier, in short, has given us rather an 
f the revolution, than an account of its causes ; he has stated events 
ding upon one another, which actually proceeded from one common 
iple; and thought he was explaining the origin of a disorder, when ho 
only investigating the circumstances that had determined its eruption 
itte particular member. 

He has thus accounted for the revolution, it seems to us, in no other way 

an historian would account for an invasion, by describing the route of 

assailing army, enumerating the stations they occupied, the defiles that 

abandoned to them, and the bridges they broke up in their rear ; while 

leglected to inform us in what places the invaders had been assembled, 

vhom they had been trained and enlisted, and how they had been sup- 

with arms, and intelligence, and audacity. He has stated, as the first 

of the revolution, circumstances that really proved it to be begun ; 

fhas gone no farther back than to the earliest of its apparent effects, 
has mistaken the cataracts that broke the stream, for the fountains from 
hch it rose ; and contented himself with referring the fruit to the blossom, 
hhout taking any account of the germination of the seed, or the subter- 
DeouB windings of the root. 

It is in many cases, we will confess, a matter of great difficulty to dis- 
igoish between the predisposing and occasional causes of a complicated 
ntical event, or to determine in how far those circumstances that have 
HHiaied its production, were really indispensable to its existence. In 
a question of which we arc now treating, however, there does not appear 
hd any such nicety. M. Mounier maintains, that the revolution was 
BuioDed entirely by the financial embarrassments of France, by the 
brocation of the States-General, and the irresolution of the royal coun- 
Ik The question therefore is not, whether the revolution could have been 
leompliahed without these occurrences ; but whether these are sufficient 
' account for it of themselves ; and whether they leave nothing to be im- 
Ited to the influence of the preachers of liberty, and the writings of repub- 
Bin philosophers. 

•Kow, upon this question, we profess to entertain an opinion not less 

koded than that of M. Mounier, though it happens to be diameliically op- 

piitc. Had there been no previous tendency to a revolution in France, 

^Tovemment might have declared a banknij)tcy, without endangering 

foundations of the throne ; and llie people woulil have remained quiet 

submissive spectators of the quarrels b(?l\veen the ministers and the 

lanieDts, and of the convocation and dissolution of the States-fionoral 

lueWes. This, indeed, is expressly the sentiment of M. Mounier 

■■■ttelf (p. 29) ; and it is jusiiGed by all preceding i^\\»vmvi\\c'i« ^\A \^ 
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cvonts might have happened in 1690, without endangering the monar 
that were found sunicient to subvert it in 1790, it is natural toenqi 
from what this difference has proceeded? all parties, it is believed, willt 
in the answer. — It proceeded from the change that had taken place i 
condition and sentiments of the |>eople ; from the progress of commf 
opulence ; from tlie difTusion of information, and the prevalence of pol 
discussion. Now, it seems difficult to deny that the philosophers wei 
stnjmental in bringing about this change; tbat they had attracted thep 
atlenlion to the abuses of government, and spread very widely amoo 
people the sentiment of their grievances and their rights. M. Mo 
himself informs us, that, for some time be/ore the revolution, theF 
nation ** had been enamoured of the idea of liberty, without undersUt 
very well whid it meant, and without being conscious that they wcrew 
to have an opportunity of attaining it. When that opportunity o 
itself," he adds, " it was s<;ized with an enthusiastic eagerness that 
lyscd all (he nerves of the sovereign." lie acknowledges also, th{ 
deputies of the Tiers Elat were enabled to disobey the royal mends 
their separation, and to triumph in that disobedience, only becaiie 
public opinion was so decidedly in their favour, that nobody coi 
found who would undertake to disperse them by violence. 

Now, if it be true, that for upwards of twenty years before tbis p 
this love of liberty had been inculcated with much zeal and little pru( 
in many elocpient and popular publicalions, and that the names ai 
roaiimsof those writ<TS were very much in the mouths of those wli 
IroDised the subversion of royalty in that country, is it not reasons 
presume, tliat some part of tbis enthusiasm for lilierty, and some | 
that popular favour for those who were supposed to be its champio 
means of which it is allowed that Ihe Revolution was accomplished, n 
attributed to the influence of those publications? 

We do not wish to ])u$h tbis argument far ; we are conscious that 
other causes contributed to excite, in the minds of the people, those 
of inde|)endence and reform by which the revolution was efTecled. 
constant example, and increasing intimacy with England — the con 
caught in America — and above all, the advances that had been n» 
opulence and information, by those classes of the i)eople to whoi 
exemptions and pretensions of the privileged orders were most obnoxi 
all co-operated to firoduco a spirit of discontent and innovation, and 
crease their dislike and impatience of the defects and abuses of their g< 
ment. In considering a question of this kind, it should never be for 
that it had many defects, and was liable to manifold abuses ; but fc 
very reason, the writers who aggravated ttiese defects, and held out 
abuses to detestation, were the more likely to make an impression 
say that they made none, and that all th(; zeal that was testified in I 
against despotism, and in favour of liberty, was the natural and 
laneous residt of n;flection and fe(;ling in the minds of those wl; 
actuated, is to maki; an assertion which does not sound probable, an 
tainly has not Ihmmi proved. That writings, capable of exciting it, e: 
and were read, sn(;rns not to be contested upon any hand r it issom 
[)aradoxieal to cont(;nd, that they had yet no share in its excitalioi 
JVIoliere could n;nd(.T the faculty of medicine ridicidous by a few fare 
an age much less addicted to literature ; if Voltain; could, by the nicm 
of writing, mhatici*. Ihe interes>H o( m(uU*U(^, in op^Kisition to all tl 
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mIok learniag of Europe ; is it to be imagined, that no effect would be 
sdooed by the greatest talents in the world, employed upon a theme the 
Mt popular and seductive? 

H. Mounier has asked, if we think that men require to be taught the 
Evident doctrine of their rights, and their means of redress; if the 
Dto insurgents were led by philosophers, when they seceded to Mons 
sr; or, if Uie Swiss and the Dutch asserted their liberties upon the sug- 
ioo of democratical authors? We would answer, that, in small states 
barbarous ages, there are abuses so gross as to be absolutely intolerable, 
BO qualified as to become personal to every member of the community ; 
orators supply the place of writers in those early ages ; and that we 
deny the influence of the latter, where we are assured of their non- 
SQce. Because a vessel may be carried^along by the current, shall we 

that her progress is assisted by the breeze? 

'e are persuaded, therefore, that the writings of those popular philo- 
3rs who have contended for political freedom, had some share in bring- 
boui the revolution in France ; how great, or how inconsiderable a 
), we are not qualified to determine, and hold it, indeed, impossible to 
tain. There are no data from which we can estimate the relative 

of such an influence ; nor docs language afford us any terms that 
itted to express its proportions. We must be satisfied with hold- 
that it existed, and that those who deny its operation altogether, 
ilmost as much mistaken as those who make it account for every 

r 

r 

[t though we conceive that philosophy is thus, in some degree, re- 
jible for the French revolution, we are far from charging her with the 
that this name implies. The writers to whom we allude may have 
uced effects very different from what they intended, and very different 
from what their works might seem calculated to produce. An approved 
icine may have occasioned convulsions and death ; and the flame that 
meant to enlighten, may have spread into conflagration and ruin. ^ 
. Mounier, throughout his book, has attended too little to distinction, 
las denied, for the philosophers, all participation in the fact , and has 
but little interest, therefore, to justify them on the score of intention, 
a subject, however, which deserves a little consideration, 
hat there were defects and abuses, and some of these very gross too, in 
old system of government in France, we presume will scarcely be denied, 
lit was lawful to wish for their removal, will probably be as readily 
lilted ; and that the peaceful influence of philosophy, while confined to 
object, was laudably and properly exerted, seems to follow as a necessary 
dusion. It would not be easy, therefore, to blame those writers who 
re confined themselves to a dispassionate and candid statement of the ad- 
riages of a better institution ; and it must seem hard to involve in the 
It of Robespierre and the Jacobius, those persons in France who aimed 
nothing more than the abolition of absurd privileges, and the limitation 
•rittlrary power. Montesquieu, Turgot, and Raynal were probably, in 
&e degree, dissatisfied with the government of their country, and would 
TC rejoiced in tlie prospect of a reform ; but it can only be the delirium of 
rty [ffejudice, that would suspect them of wishing for the downfall of 
T^lty, and for the proscriptions and equality of a reign of terror. It would 
^lieating their accusers too much like men in their senses, to justify sufi.lv 
ie& any farther on the score 0/ intention : yet il Is \\oss\VAc V\i^\. ^\\«s \«^n 
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have been instrumental in the revolution, and that their writinra may ini 
begun that motion, that terminated in ungovernable violence. We will in 
go over the common-place arguments that may be stated to convict themi 
imprudence. Every step that is taken towards the destruction of prejodiei 
is attended with the danger of an opposite excess : but it is no less cleri 
our duty to advance against prejudices ; and they deserve the highest pros 
who unite the greatest steadiness with the greatest precaution. At thetifl 
when the writings we are speaking of were published, there was not a ml 
in Europe who could discern in them the seeds of future danger. So I 
from denouncing Ihem as the harbingers of regicide and confusion, thepoU 
received them as hostages and guides to security. It was long thought th 
their effects were inadequate to their merits r nothing but the event coo 
have instructed us that it was too powerful for our tranquillity. To so 
men, the reproach of improvidence can be made only because their foredl 
was not prophetic ; and those alone are entitled to call them imprudent, w. 
could have predicted the tempest in the calm, and foretold those consequem 
by which the whole world has since been astonished. 

If it be true, therefore, that writers of this description have facilitai 
and promoted the revolution, it is a truth which should detract but IH 
either from (heir merit or their reputation. Their designs were pure a 
honourable ; and the natural tendency and promise of their labours i 
exalted and fair. They failed, by a fatality which they were not bon 
to foresee ; and a concurrence of events, against which it was impossible 
them to provide, turned that to mischief, which was planned out by wisd 
for good. We do not lax the builder with imprudence, because the forti 
which he erected for our protection is thrown down by an earthquake 
our heads. 

There is another set of writers, however, for whom it will not be so e 
to find an apology, who, instead of sober reasoning and practical obfl 
ration, have intruded upon the public with every species of exlravaga 
and absurdity. The presumptuous theories and audacious maxims of R( 
seau, Mably, Condorcet, etc. had a necessary tendency to do harm. Tl 
unsettled all the foundations of political duty, and taught the citizens of ev 
existing community, that they were enslaved, and had the power of be 
free. M. Mounier has too much moderation himself, to approve of the ( 
trines of these reformers ; but he azures us, that, instead of promoting 
revolution, it was the revolution that raised them into celebrity ; that ti 
rose in reputation, after it became necessary to quote them as apolog 
or authorities ; but that, before that time, their speculations were loo 
upon as brilliant absurdities, that no more deserved a serious confutati 
than the Polity of Plato, or the Utopia of Sir Thomas More. — With all 
respect for M. Mounier, we have some difficulty in believing this assert! 
Rousseau, in particular, was universally read and admired, long before 
was exalted into the revolutionary Pantheon ; and his political sagacity n 
have had some serious admirers, when he was himself invited to legis 
for an existing community. Whatever influence he had, however, 
unquestionably pernicious ; and though some apology may be found for 
in the enthusiasm of his disordered imagination, he is chargeable with 
highest presumption, and the most blameable imprudence. Of some of 
other writers who have inculcated the same doctrines, we must speak ral 
in charity than in justice, if we say nothing more severe. 
Jf. Mounier expresses himself wilh much ^ud^meat and propriety u 
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Ihe subject of religion; its necessity to a sound moralily, and i(s tendency 
to promote rational liberty, and to preserve good orders He is of opinion, 
however, that there is no natural connexion between irrcKgion and demo- 
cney, and thinks that the infidel writers of this age have not to answer for 
its political enormities. He observes, that it was during the devoutest ages 
of the Church, that Italy was covered with republics, and that Switzerland 
MBrted her independence; that the revolted States of America were com- 
poied of Uie most religious people of the world; and that the liberty and 
sqnality which brought Charles the First to the block, were generated 
imong fanatics and puritans. 

Our limits wil( not allow us to enter fully into the consideration of this 

wry important question. We shall take the liberty to make but two remarks 

qion the opinion we have just quoted. The one is, that the existence of in- 

Cinrections in a religious age is no proof of the inefficacy of religion to pro- 

aole a rational submission to authority ;-*-a check may be very strong, 

without being altogether insurmountable ; and disorders may arise in spite 

Bt religion^ without discrediting its tendency to suppress them. It surely 

Rronld be no good ground for denying that intoxication made men quar- 

rdflome, to enumerate the instances in which people had quarrelled when 

liiey were sober. The other remark is, that instances taken from the 

conduct of enthusiasts and bigots have no fair application to the present 

question. Fanaticism and irreligion approach very nearly to each other 

h their effects on the moral conduct. He who thinks himself a favourite 

^Rith the Deity, is apt to be as careless of his behaviour, as he who does 

■ot believe at all in his existence : both think themselves alike entitled to 

dispense with the vulgar rules of morality; and both are alike destitute 

of the curb and the guidance of a sober and rational religion. Submission 

loiawfulauthorityis Indisputably the maxim of Christianity; and they who 

destroy our faith in that religion, take away one security for our submission, 

and facilitate the subversion of governments. This is a great truth, the 

authority of which is not impaired by the rebellions that priests have iu- 

itigated, or the disorders that fanatics have raised. 

After having detained our readers so long with the investigflUion of M . 
Moonier's own theory of the revolution, we can scarcely undertake to follow 
Urn through all his remarks on the theories of others. He treats with much 
scorn and ridicule the idea of accounting for this great event, by the sup- 
position of an actual conspiracy of philosophers and speculative men; and, 
Kn this subject, we conceive that his statement is correct and satisfactory. 
ire never were any considerable number of literary men in France, we are 
jiersuaded, who wished for the subversion of royalty; and the few that en- 
tertained that sentiment, expressed it openly in their writings, and do not 
li^iear to have taken any extraordinary pains, either to diiTiise, or to set it in 
ietion . In attempting to prove this pretended conspiracy of the i)hilosophers 
igainst the throne, we conceive that the Abbe Baruel has completely failed ; 
lad are certain, that his zeal has carried him into excesses, which no liberal 
HuiD will justify. We shall say nothing of the declarations of that miserable 
hypochondriac (Le Roi] , who is said to have revealed the secret of the 
committee which met at Baron Holbach's : but when an obscure writer de- 
nounces Montesquieu as a conspirator, and loads with every epithet of 
reproach the pure and respectable names of Turgot, Malesherbes, and 
Ncckar, the public will know what to think of his charity and his cause. It 
required certainly nothing less than the acuteness of the odium thelogicuniy 
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to discover, in Neckar*8 book, on the importance of religious opinion! 
proof of the atheism of the writer; and it would require a faith, that I 
superseded both charity and judgment, to believe that this virtuous minii 
** excited a famine, to drive the people to revolt; and then ruined 
finances, to force them on to rebellion.' 

We agree, then, upon the whole, with M. Mounier, that the revolol 
was produced by apparent tod natural causes ; that there is no room for ] 
tending to diacaveriea upon such a subject ; and that the conspiracies 
secret combinations which some writers have aflcclcd to disclose, have 
no existence but in their own imagination. In the year 1786, there proh 
was not a man in France who entertained the idea of overthrowing 
throne of the Bourbons; and the party that shook it first had evidend] 
connexion with that which laid it in ruins. It would not be easy to i 
then, which party was the agent of this conspiracy of philosophers ; and I 
who fought against each other could not well bo pupils of the same scl 
nor acting from the same code of instruction. If the parliaments acte 
subordination to this antimonarchical conspiracy, the leaders of the first 
tional Assembly must have acted against it. If La Fayette was its emin 
Orleans must have been its foe. The conspirators who supported Br 
could not have contributed to the successes of Robespierre ; and the dei 
by which Robespierre was successful cannot account for the triumph 
Bonaparte. The idea, in short, of a conspiracy, regularly concertcid, 
successfully carried on, by men, calling themselves philosophers, for th< 
tablishment of a republic, appears to us to be the most visionary and e] 
vagant. Such a supposition has, no doubt, a fine dramatic eflcct, and f 
an air of theatrical interest to the history ; but, in the great tragedy of 
life, ttiere are no such fantastic plots or simple catastrophes. £vents 
always produced bv the co-operation of complicated causes ; and the Ihet 
that would refer them to extraordinary and mysterious agents may ii 
libly bo rejected as erroneous. 

We diiTor from M. Mounier, on the other hand, in believing, that lh( 
the philoso])hers did not concert or organise the revolution in their cx)Ui 
of conspiracy, they yet contributed, in some degree, to its production, b] 
influence of their writings ; the greater part wittiout consciousness or dei 
and a few through a dangerotis zeal for liberty, or an excessive thirsi 
distinction. 



CONSEQUENCES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.* 

Among the many evils which the French revolution has inflictci 
mankind, the most deplorable, perhaps, both in point of extent and of 
bable duration, consists in the injury whicti it has done to the caui 
rational freedom, and the discredit in which it has involved the principl 
political philosophy. The warnings which may be derived from the i 
fortunes of that country, and the lessons which may still be read ir 
tragical consequences of her temerity, are memorable, no doubt, and 
portant : but they are such as are presented to us by llie history of c 

* Mt'inoirca d« BwHy.— Vol. \\. v^tjc 137. Ai>ril, iSOD. 
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period of the world; and the emotions by which they have been impressed, 
■re in this case too \iolent to let their import and application be properly dis^ 
lipguished. From the miscarriage of a scheme of frantic iimovation, we 
UYeconceiTed an unreasonable and undiscriminating dread of all alteration 
or reform. The bad success of an attempt to make government perfect has 
reconciled us to imperfections that might easily be removed ; and the mise- 
nble consequenees of treating every thing as prejudice and injustice, which 
cpald not be reconciled to a system of a fantastic equality, has given strength 
io prejudices, and sanction to abuses, which were gradually wearing away 
ibefore the progress of reason and philosophy. The French revolution has 
Arown us back half a century in the course of political improvement; and 
drifeo us to cling once more, with superstitious terror, at the feet of those 
Idols from which we had been nearly reclaimed by the lessons* of a milder 
philosophy. When we look round on the wreck and the ruin which the 
^rlwind has scattered over the prospect before us, we tremble at the rising 
|de, and shrink even from the wholesome air tliat stirs the fig-leaf on our 
porch. Terrified and disgusted with the brawls and midnight murders 
irhicji proceed from intoxication, we are almost inclined to deny ourselves 
(he pleasures of a generous hospitality ; and scarcely venture to diffuse the 
.^comforts of light or of warmth in our dwellings, when we turn our eyes on 
^ihe devastation which the flames have committed around us. 
e The same circumstances which have thus led us to confound what is sa- 
I ktary with what is pernicious in our establishments, have also perverted 
I wr judgments as to the characters of those who were connected with these 

E' Bemoral)le occurrences. The tide of popular favour, which ran at one time 
Vilh a dangerous and headlong violence to the side of innovation and po-. 
> ilical experiment, has now set, perhaps too strongly, in an opposite di- 
Action ; and the same misguiding passions that placed factious and selfish 
^n on a level with patriots and heroes, has now ranked the blameless and 
the enlightened in the herd of murderers and madmen . 

There are two classes of men, in particular, to whom it appears to us 
Qlat the revolution has thus done injustice, and who have been made to 
diare in some measure the infamy of its most detestable agents, in con- 
Koqaence of venial errors, and in spile of extraordinary merits. There are 
Hone, indeed, who made a figure in its more advanced stages, that may 
)ot be left, without any great breach of charity, to the vengeance of public 
opinion : and both the descriptions of persons to whom we have alluded 
>nly existed, accordingly, at the period of its commencement. These 
i^ere the philosophers, or speculative men, who inculcated a love of liberty 
ind a desire of reform by their writings and conversation : and the virtuous 
^d moderate, who attempted to act upon these principles at the outset of 
the revolution, and countenanced or suggested those measures by which 
Ihe ancient frame of the government was eventually dissolved. To confound 
either of these classes of men with the monsters by whom they were suc- 
ceeded, it would be necessary to forget that they were in reality their 
most strenuous opponents, and their earliest victims. If they were instru- 
mental in conjuring up the tempest, we may at least presume tliat their 
co-operation was granted in ignorance, since they were the first to fall 
before it : and can scarcely be supposed to have either foreseen or intended 
those consequences in which their own ruin was so inevitably involved.. 
That tliey arc chargeable with imi)ruil(»nce ami with presumption, may be 
affirmed, perhaps, without fear of contradiction *. V\\ov\^\\, \i*\V\\ w^^svx^ \v^ 
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many of lliem, it would be no easy task, perhaps, to point out by wlkil 
conduct they could have avoided such an imputation: and this charge, 
it is manircst, ought at any rate to be kept carefully separate from that ef 
guilt or atrocity. Benevolent intentions, though alloyed by vanity, anf 
misguided by ignorance', can never become the objects of the highest monf 
reprobation : and enthusiasm itself, though it does the work of the demov, 
ought still to be distinguished from treachery or malice. The knigblly 
adventurer, who broke the chains of the galley-slaves, purely that thq^ 
might enjoy their deliverance from bondage, will always be regarded witt 
other feelings than the robber who freed Uiem to recruit tho ranks of hb 
banditti. 

We have examined in a former article* the extent of the participatioi 
which can be fairly imputed to the philoBopherB, in the crimes and miseries, 
of the revolution, and endeavoured to ascertain in how far they may !» 
said to have made themselves responsible for its consequences, or lo hafd 
deserved censure for their exertions : and accpiitting the greater part of any 
mischievous intention, we found reason upon that occasion, to conclim 
that there was nothing in the conduct of the majority which should expoi0[ 
them to blame, or deprive them of the credit which they would have cerlaiolf 
enjoyed, but for consequences which they could not foresee. For thoiei 
who, with intentions equally blameless, attempted to carry into exccutioB 
the projects which had been suggested by die others, and actually engaged 
in measures which could not fail to terminate in imi)ortant changes, it will 
not bo easy, we are afraid, to make so satisfactory an apology. What if 
written may be corrected : but what is done cannot be recalled : a rwk 
and injudicious publication naturally calls forth an host of answers : aol 
where the subject of discussion is such as excites a very powerful intereilf 
the cause of truth is not always least efTeclually served by her opponcoli, 
but the errors of cabinets and of legislatures have other consequences anl 
other confutations. They are answered by insurrections, and confuted Irf 
conspiracies. A paradox which might have been maintained by an author, 
without any other loss than that of a little leisure, and ink and paper, 
can only be supportcdby a minister atthe expense of the livesand the libertier 
<}f a nation. It is evident, therefore, that the precipitation of a legislalor 
can never admit of the same excuse with tliat of a speculative enquirer: 
that the same confidence in his opinions, which justifies the former in maio- 
taining them to the world, will never justify the other in suspending the 
happiness of his country on the issue of their truth ; and that he, in par- 
ticular, subjects himself to a tremendous responsibility, who voluntarilj 
lakes upon himself the new-modelling of an ancient constitution. 

We are very much inclined to do justice to the virtuous and enlightened 
men who almiinded in llie Constituent Assembly of France. We beliate 
that the motives of many of them were jiure, and their patriotism unaf- 
fected : their talents are still more indisputable : but we cannot acqull 
them of blamablo presumption and inexcusable imprudence. There art 
thfee points, it appears to us, in particular, in which they were bound Ic 
have fores(*en the consequences of their proceedings. 

In the/raf place, the spirit of exasperation, defiance, and intimidatioo 
with which from the beginning they carried on their opposition to tiM 
schemes of the court, the clergy, and the nobility, appears to us to hav< 

• Vo\. i. v.^,\0,^t. 
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been as impolitic with a view to their ultimate success, as it was sus- 
picioiis, perhaps, as to tlieir immediate motives. The parade which they 
Bade of their popularity : the support which they submitted to receive from 
Ihe menaces and acclamations of the mob : tlie joy which tliey testified at 
Ihe desertion of the royal armies : and the anomalous military force, of 
which they patronised the formation in the city of Paris : were so many 

KLTations for actual hostility, and led almost inevitably to that ap|)eal to 
, by which all prospect of establishing an equitable government was 
isally cut off. Sanguine as the patriots of that assembly undoubtedly 
Wire, Ihey might still have been able to remember the most obvious and 
iBpcniant lesson in the whole volume of history, that the nation which has 
leooune to anns for the settlement of its internal affairs necessarily falls 
Mier the iron yoke of a military government in the end, and that nothing 
knl the most evident necessity can justify the lovers of freedom in forcing it 
fcom the hands of their governors. In France, there certainly was no such 
Mcessity. The whole wciglit and strength of the nation were bent upon 
lolitical improvement and reform. There was no possibility of their being 
lUmalely resisted ; and the only danger that was to be apprehended was, 
in their progress would be too rapid. After the States-General were 
Vinted, indeed, it appears to us that the victory of the friends to liberty 
itt ascertained. They could not have gone too slowly afterwards ; they 
ttflld not have been satisfied with too little. The great object was to ei- 
Me the agency of force, and to leave no pretext for an ap|>eal to violence, 
loihing could have stood against the force of reason, which ought to have 
Jiroii way ; and from a monarch of the character of Louis XVI. there was 
iB reasoD to apprehend any attempt to regain, by violence, what he had 
yielded from principles of philanthropy and conviction. The Third Estate 
*tuld have groum into power, instead of usurping it ; and would have gra- 
lailly compressed the other orders into their proper dimensions, instead of 
Ssplacing them by a violence that could never be forgiven. Even if the 
men had deliberated separately (as it apjwars to us they ought clearly to 
a¥e done), the commons were sure of an ultimate preponderance, and the 
orernment of a permanent and incalculable amelioration. Convened in a 
Bgialative assembly, and engrossing almost entirely the respect and alTectioiis 
f the whole nation, they would have enjoyed the unlimited liberty of 
lolitieal discussion, and gradually impressed on the government the charac- 
er of their peculiar principles. By the restoration of the legislative func- 
ioo to the commons of tlie kingdom, the system was rendered complete, and 
required only to be put into action in orde/lo assume all those improvements 
irhich necessarily resulted from the increased wealth and intelligence of its 
nqiresentatiYes. 

Of this fair chance of amelioration, the nation was disappointed, chiefly, 
ire are inclined to think, by the needless asperity and injudicious menaces 
dC the popular party. They relied openly upon the strength of their adhe- 
rents among the populace. If they did not actually encourage them to 
threats and to acts of violence, they availed themselves at least of those wliich 
were committed to intimidate and depress their opponents; for it is indis- 
patably certain, that the unconditional compliance of the court with all the 
demands of the Constituent Assembly was the result either of actual force, 
or the dread of its immediate application. This was the inauspicious com- 
mencement of the sins and the sufferings of the revolution. Their progress 
«nd termination were natural and necessarv . Tlie muW-vVviA^ > Qwc^ ^^-^^^ 
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to overawe Ike old government with threats, soon subjected the new govern** 
ment to the same degradation ; and, once permitted to act in arms, cain» 
speedily to dictate to those who were assembled to deliberate. As soon as 
an appeal was made to force,, the decision came to be with those by whom 
force could at all times be commanded. Reason and philosophy were dis-^ 
carded ; and mere terrors and brute violence, in the various forms of pro- 
scriptions, insurrections, massacres, and military executions, harassed and 
distracted the misguided nation, till, by a natural consummation, they fell 
under the despotic sceptre of a military usurper. These consequences, iVB 
conceive, were obvious, and might have been easily foreseen. Nearly hdf 
a century had elapsed since they were pointed out in those memorable words 
of the most profound and philosophical of historians : — ** By recent, as ¥reU 
as by ancient example, it was become evident, that illegal violence, wilk' 
whatever pretences it may be covered, and whatever object it may pursue, 
must inevitably end at last in the arbitrary and despotic government oft 
single person."* 

The second inexcusable blunder, of which the Constituent Assembly was 
guilty, was one equally obvious, and has been more frequently noticed. It- 
was the extreme restlessness and precipitation with which they proceedet 
to accomplish, in a few weeks, the legislative labours of a century. Their 
constitution was struck out at a heat, and their measures of reform pro- 
])0S(^d and adopted like toasts at an election dinner. Within less than ox* 
months from the period of their first convocation, they declared the illeg»' 
lityof all the subsisting taxes: they abolished the old constitution of the 
States-General; they settled the limits of the royal prerogative, their 
own inviolability, and the responsibility of ministers. Before they pot 
any one of the projects to the test of experiment, they had adopted sudi 
an enormous multitude, as entirely to innovate the condition of the couih 
try, and to expose even those which were salutary to misapprehension and^ 
miscarriage. From a scheme of reformation so impetuous, and an impa- ^ 
lionce so puerile, nothing permanent or judicious could be reasonably ex- 
peeled. In legislating for their country, they seem to have forgotten that 
they were operating on a living and sentient substance, and not on an inert 
and passive mass, which they might model and compound according to 
their pleasure or their fancy. Human society, however, is not like a pie» 
of mechanism, which may^be safely taken to pieces, and put together hy 
the hands of an ordinary artist. It is the work of Nature, and not of nuin; 
and has received, from the hands of its Author, an organisation that cannol 
be destroyed witliout danger to its existence, and certain properties and J 
powers that cannot be altered or suspended by those who may have been J 
intrusted with its management. By studying these properties, and directiof 
those powers, it may be modified and altered to a very considerable extent. 
But they must be allowed to develop themselves by their internal energy, 
and to familiarise themselves with their new channel of exertion. A chiM 
cannot be stretched out by engines to the stature of a man ; nor a man com- 
pelled^ in a morning, to excel in all the exercises of an athlete. Those into < 
whose hands the destinies of a great nation are committed, should bestow 
on its reformation at least as much patient observance and as much tender [ 
precaution as are displayed by a skilful gardener in his treatment of a sicU} j 
plant. lie props up those branches iJiat are weak or overloaded, and gra-i 

* Flume's History, chapter xl. at ihc end. The whole passage is deserving of the most profooa^ 
mcailaiion. 
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duftlly prunes and reduces those that are too hixuriant : he cuts away what 
is absolutely rotten and distempered : he stirs the earth about the root, and 
sprinkles it with water, and waits for the coming spring : he trains the young 
branches to the right hand or to the left ; and leads it, by a gradual and 
spontaneous progress, to expand or exalt itself, season after season, in the 
direction which he had previously determined : and thus, in the course of 
a few summers, he brings it, without injury or compulsion, into that form 
ud proportion which could not with safety have been imposed upon it in a 
shorter time. The reformers of France applied no such gentle solicitations, 
aod could not wait for the effects of any such preparatory measures or vo- 
luntary development. They forcibly broke over its lofty boughs, and en- 
<havoured to straighten its crooked joints by violence : they tortured it into 
Sfmmelry in vain, and shod its life-blood on the earth, in the middle of 
/Is scattered branches. 

• The third great danger, against which we think it was the duty of the in-^ 
telligent and virtuous part of the deputies to have provided, was that which 
(rose from the sudden transference of power to the hands of men who had 
previously no natural or individual influence in the community. This was 
ID evil, indeed, which arose necessarily, in some degree, from the defects 
dT the old government, ^nd from the novelty of the situation in which the 
country was placed by the convocation of the States-General ; but it was 
materially aggravated by the presumption and improvidence of those enthu- 
siastic legislators, and tended powerfully to produce those disasters by which 
Ihey were ultimately overwhelmed. 

No representative legislature, it appears to us, can ever be respectable or 
secure, unless it contain within itself a great proportion of those who form 
the natural aristocracy of the country, and are able, as individuals, to in- 
fluence the conduct and opinions of the greater part of its inhabitants. Unless 
Ihe power and weight and authority of the assembly, in short, be really 
made up of the power and weight and authority of the individuals who com- 
pose it, the factitious dignity they may derive from their situation can never 
■e of long endurance ; and the dangerous power with which they may be 
iBtested will become the subject of scrambling and contention among the 
factions of the metropolis, and be employed for any purpose but the general 

|ood of the community, 
lo England, the House of Commons is made up of the individuals who, 
[ ^ birth, by fortune, or by talents, possess singly the greatest influence over 

«e rest of the people. The most certain and the most permanent influence 
\ is that of rank and of riches ; and these are the qualifications, accordingly, 
; *fcich return the greatest number of members. Men submit to be governed 
i^the united will of those, to whose will, as individuals, the greater part 
' " them have been previously accustomed to submit themselves ; and an 
\^i of Parliament is reverenced and obeyed, not because the people are im- 
J^essed with a constitutional veneration for an institution called a parliament, 
;*Ut because it has been passed by the authority of those who arc recognised 
^ their natural superiors, and by whose influence, as individuals, the same 
jjleasures might have been enforced over the greater part of the kingdom. 
Scarcely any new power is acquired, therefore, by the combination of those 
l^reons into a legislature : they carry each their share of influence and au- 
^orily into the senate along with them ; and it is by adding the items of it 
Jroellier, that the influence and aulhorily of the senate itself is made up. 
^rom such a senate, therefore, it is obvious thai Vhc\r v^vj^^ e.^ww^N^\\ifc 
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wrested, and that it would not even attach to those who mi^t aaeceed ia 
supplanting them in the legislature by violence or intrigue, or by any other 
means than those by which they themselves had originally secured their 
nomination. In such a state of representation, in short, the influenoe of the 
representatives is not borrowed from their ofGce, but the influence of the 
office is supported by that which is personal to its members; and parliameri 
is only regiarded as the great depositary of all the authority whico formerly 
existed, in a scattered state, among its members. This authority, there- 
fore, belonging to the men, and not to their places, can neither be tost by 
them, if they are forced from their places, nor found by those who nuy 
supplant Ihem. The Long Parliament, after it was purged by the Indfr- 
pendents, and the assemblies that met under that name, during the pnn 
tcclorate of Cromwell, held the place, and enjoyed all the form of power 
that had belonged lo their predecessors ; but as they no longer contained 
those individuals who were able to sway and influence the opinion of die i 
body of the people, they were without respect or authority, and speedily I 
came to be the objects of public derision and contempt. 

As the power and authority of a legislature thus constituted is perfecdf 
secure and inalienable on the one hand, so, on the other, the moderation fli 
its proceedings is guaranteed by a consciousness of the basis upon which ik 
authority is founded. Every individual, being aware of the extent to whick 
his own influence is likely to reach among his constituents and dependanll^ 
is anxious that the mandates of the body sliall never pass beyond that limit, 
within which obedience may be easily secured. He will not hazard the ; 
loss of his own power, therefore, by any attempt to enlarge that of the legii-, 
lature; and feeling, at every step, the weight and resistance of the peoj^, 
the whole assembly proceeds with a due regard to their opinions and pie-^ 
judices, and can never do any thing very injurious or very distasteful to the 
majority. From the very nature of the authority with which they are ii^. 
vested, they are, in fact, consubstanliated with the people for whom thef, 
are to legislate. They do not sit loose upon them, like riders on inferidi 
animals; nor speculate nor project experiments upon their welfare, like 
operators upon a foreign substance. They are the natural organs of a greet 
living body ; and are not only warned, by their own feelings, of any injurf 

, which they may be tempted to inflict on it, but would become incapable ei 
performing their functions, if they were to proceed far in debilitating the. 
genera] system. 

Such, it appears to us, though delivered, perhaps, in too abstract and 
elementary a form, is the just conception of a free representative legislature. 
Neither the English House of Commons, indeed, nor any assembly of any 
other nation, ever realised it in all its perfection ; but it is in their approxi- 
mation to such a standard, wo conceive, that tlieir excellence and utility 
will be found to consist ; and where the conditions upon which we have 
insisted are absolutely wanting, the sudden institution of a representatiw 
legislature will only be a step to the most frightful disorders. Where it has 
grown up in a country in which personal liberty and property are tolerably 
secure, it naturally assumes that form which is most favourable to its bene- 
ficial influence, and has a tendency to perpetual improvement, and to the 
constant amelioration of the condition of the whole society. The dilTerciice 
between a free government and a tyrannical one consists entirely in the 
diflerent proportions of the people that are influenced by their opinion^ or 

subjugated bj/brce. In a large society, o\)\mon8 can only be reunited by 
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of iqffeienUtioii ; and the natural representative is the individual 
Bxample and authority can influence the opinions of the greater part 
) in whose behalf he is delegated. This is the natural aristocracy of 
sed nation ; and its legislature is then upon the be^t possible footing, 
it is in the hands of those who answer to that description. The 
people are governed by the laws, exactly as each clan or district of 
^uld have been by the patriarchal authority of an elective and un- 
diiefiain; and the lawgivers are not only secure of their places 
hey can maintain their influence over the people, but are withheld 
ny rash or injurious measure by the consciousness and feelings of 
ependence on this voluntary deference and submission, 
is be at all a just representation of the conditions upon which the 
ibility and security of a representative legislature must always de- 
t will not be difficult to explain how the experiment miscarried so 
lely in the case of the French Constituent Assembly. That as- 
, which the enthusiasm of the public and the misconduct of the 
;ed orders soon enabled to engross the whole power of the country^ 
id almost entirely of persons without name or individual influence,, 
ved the whole of their consequence to the situation to which they 
en elevated, and were not able, as individuals, to have influenced 
inions of one fiftieth part of their countrymen. There was in 
, indeed, at this time, no legitimate, wholesome, or real aristocracy, 
blesse, who were persecuted for bearing that name, were quite dis- 
jdd from the people. Their habits of perpetual residence in the ca- 
ind their total independence of the good opinion of their vassals, 
prived them of any influence over the minds of the lower orders ; 
) organisation of society had not yet enabled the rich manufacturers 
•rietors to assume such an influence. The persons sent as deputies 
itates-^eneral, therefore, were those chiefly who, by intrigue and 
s» and by professions of uncommon zeal for what were then the 
bjects of popular pursuit, had been enabled to carry the votes of the 
L A notion of talent, and an. opinion that they would be loud and 
iDt in supporting those requests upon which the people had already 
) a decision, were their passports into that assembly. They were 
ere to express the particular spirit of the people, and not to give 
ral pledge of their acquiescence in what might there be enacted, 
ivere not the hereditary patrons of the people, but tlieir hired ad- 

for a particular pleading. They hatl no general trust or autho- 
er them; but were chosen as their special messengers, out of a 
de whose influence and pretensions were equally powerful. 
m these men found themselves, as it were by accident, in possession 
vhole power of the slate, and invested with the absolute government 
;reatest nation that has existed in modern times, it is not to be won- 
it if they forgot the slender ties by which they were bound to their 
lenls. The powers to which they had succeeded were so infinitely 

any thing that they had enjoyed in their individual capacity, that it 
urprising if they never thought of exerting them with the same con- 
on and caution. Instead of the great bases of rank and property, 
cannot be transferred by the clamours of the factious, or the caprice 
Inconstant, and which serve to ballast and steady the vessel of the 

all its wanderings and disasters, tlio assembly possessed only the 

talent or reputation ; qualities which depend upon o^mvoiv «cA o;^ 
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portunily, and which may be attributed in the same proportion to an inoo 
vonicnt multitude at once. The whole legislature may be consideit 
therefore, as composed of adveniurers, who had already attained a situalii 
incalculably above their original pretensions, and were now tempted 
push their fortune by every means that held out the promise of imniedn 
success. They had nothing, comparatively speaking, to lose, but the 
places in the assembly, or the influence which they possessed within i 
walls; and as the authority of the assembly itself depended altogether upo 
the popularity of its measures, and not upon the intrinsic autliorityofi 
members, so it was only to be maintained by a succession of brilliaot u 
imposing resolutions, and by satisfying or outdoing the extravagant widt 
and expectations of the most extravagant and sanguine i)opulace that eT< 
existed. For a man to get a lead in such an assembly, it was by no men 
necessary that he should have previously possessed any influence or authorl 
in the community ; that he should be connected with powerful families, < 
supported by opulent and extensive associations. If he could dazzle d 
overawe in debate; if he could obtain the acclamations of the mobofVfl 
sailles, and make himself familiar to the eyes and the ears of the ass&iA 
and its galleries ; he was in a fair train for having a great share in the din 
tion of an assembly exercising absolute sovereignty over thirty milliooi 
men. The prize was too tempting not to attract a multitude of competitor 
and the assembly for many months was governed by those who outvied Ih 
associates in the impracticable extravagance of their patriotism, and sad 
iiced most profusely the real interests of the people at the shrine of ap 
carious popularity. 

In this way, the assembly, from the inherent vices of its conslitulic 
ceased to be n^spcctable or useful. The same caus(!8 s))eedily put an cn^ 
its security, and converted it into an instrument of destruction. 

Mere popularity was at first the instrument by which this unsteady le} 
lature was governed: but when it became apparent tliat whoever ca 
obtain the din^ction or command of it must possess the whole autlioriljf 
the state, parties became less scrupulous about the means they employed 
that purpose, and soon found out that violence and terror were infinil 
more efleclual and expeditious than persuasion and eloquence. The pec 
at large, who had no attachment to any families or individuals among tl 
delegates, and who contented themselves with idolising the assembly, 
general, so long as it passed decrees to tlitMr liking, were passive and in 
ferent spectators of the transference of power which was effected by the p 
of the Parisian midtitude, and looked with equal affection upon every s 
cessive junto which assumed the management of its (h^liberations. Ha^ 
no natural representatives, they felt tliems<?lve.s e(]ually coimected will 
M'ho exercised the legislative function; and, being destitute of a real ari 
cracy, were without the means of giving effectual sup|K)rteven to those 
might appear to disserve it. Encouraged by this situation of affairs, 
most daring, unprincipled, and prolligale' proceeded to seize upon th(» di?fe 
less legislature; and, driving all their antagonists Ixjfore them by >ioli 
or intimidation, entered without opposition upon the supreme fnnctioi 
government. The arms, however, by which they had been vietori 
were capable of being turned against themselves; and thos<; who ' 
envioiisof their success, or ambitious of their distinction, easily found m 
to <jxeite discontent anions the multitude, now inured to insurrection, 
lo cwp)oy them in pulling down those very individuals whom they hi 
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eeently eialted. The disposal of the legislature thus hecame a prize to bo 
Nj^t for in the clubs and conspiracies and insurrections of a corrupted 
Klropolis ; and the institution of a national representative had no other 
Act than that of laying the government open to lawless force and flagitious 
ndacity. 

It is in this manner, it appears to us, that, from the want of a natural and 
Ceient aristocracy to exercise the functions of representative legislators, 
k National Assembly of France was betrayed into extravagance, and fell a 
ny to faction; that the institution itself became a source of public misery 
■d disorder, and converted a civilised monarchy, flrst into a sanguinary 
kmocracy, and then into a military despotism. 

It would be tlve excess of injustice, we have already said, to impute these 
instrous consequences to the moderate and virtuous individuals who sat in 
hCoostitueot Assembly ; but if it be admitted that they might have been 
liBy foreseen, it will not be easy to exculpate them from the charge of very 
luiable imprudence. It would be still more difficult, indeed, to point out 
PJ coarse of conduct by which those dangers might have been entirely 
poided; but they would undoubtedly have been less formidable, if the 
^tened members of the Third Estate had endeavoured to form a party 
^ tad more liberal and popular among the nobility ; if they had associated 
Itkemselves a greater number of those to whose persons a certain degree of 
ioence was attached, from their fortune, their age, or their official situa- 
M); if, instead of grasping presumptuously at the exclusive direction of the 
ttional councils, and arrogating every thing on the credit of their real- 
bb patriotism and inexperienced abilities, they had sought to strengthen 
^selves by an alliance with what was respectable in the existing esta- 
Bdiments, and attached themselves at flrst as disciples to those whom they 
V^ected speedly to outgrow and eclipse. 

Upon a review of the whole matter, it seems impossible to acquit those 
ttie revolutionary patriots, whose intentions are admitted to be pure, of 
eat precipitation, presumption, and imprudence. Apologies may be 
Mfor them, perhaps, in the experience which was incident to their si- 
ition ; in their constant apprehension of being separated before their task 
H accomplished; in the exasperation which was excited by the injudicious 
oeeedings of the cabinet; and in the intoxicatioa which naturally resulted 
o the magnitude of their early triumph, and the noise and resounding of 
sir popularity. But the errors into which they fell were inexcusable, we 
ink, in politicians of the eighteenth century ; and^iyhile we pity their suf- 
ings, and admire their genius, we cannot feel any respect for their wis- 
m, or any surprise at their miscarriage. 
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CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 



HISTORY OF TOLERATION.* 



The history of loleralion is still a desideratum, and an important 
for it affords very useful lessons both to statesmen and divines, as well ail 
private Christians of all denominations, besides somematter of curious i 
culation to philosophers. We shall therefore make no apology for offe 
a few observations on this subject, which have been suggested by the pei 
of the work before us. We understand it to be the production of a h 
clergyman in Northumberland, minister of a dissenting congregation 
communion with the Established Church of Scotland. It was not publifl' 
at any of the great marts of literature, and fell into our hands accic 
tally; but we think it entitled to public notice, on account of the jasti 
and ingenuity, as well as the liberality, of its general views. It is a she 
but interesting and instructive account (which we hope will, in doe time, 
enlarged to a full history) of the slow progress of toleration, — combined 
a judicious defence of that equitable, humane, and politic system, which' 
is painful to think there should bo any occasion for defending in the nil 
teenth century, and in England. This last subject we have no intention 
discussing in the present article, but ^lloonfine ourselves to a few ol 
vations on the history of toleration — we. should rather say, of intolerai 
— for intolerance is the positive, active p^iocipje, — and the suppression 
intolerance is the same thing with the esfwlbhment of toleration. 

Our author justly observes (p. 1A5.}^ (baf^persecution has not result 
from any particular system, but from tho prevalence of ignorance, and 
force of lliose illiberal prejudices which are natural to the mind of ui 
toredman." In fact, it may be laid down as a fundamental principle, 
intolerance is natural to man in every state of society. Much training 
required before we can listen with patience, or even behave with civility, 
those who dissent from our own settled opinions upon any subject, 
own opinions we of course presume to be right, and, from long familiaril] 
we conceive them to be evident ; so that we naturally ascribe all dii 
from them to weakness or perversity, — but rather to perversity than w( 
ness. Besides, it is irksome to change our habits of thinking ; and he 
applies his arguments to destroy the sentiments and judgments which nati 
or education has woven into our constitution, not only requires us to sul 
to a harsh operation, but also, which is incomparably worse, hemortil 
our self-conceit. Hence the erudiiissimt et clarissimi i?m, who guii 
our way through the ancient classics, frequently betray their resentment 

V i 

* Poi)ular Reflections on the Progress of the Principles of Toleration, and the HeasonablenciV 
of the Catholic Claims. B/ a Protestant,— Vol. imyi. page 51. February, 1816. 
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60lnidiction, and add a wonderful interest to their lucubrations by the bit- 
xness of (heir sarcasms against their philological adversaries. Even in 
Uosophy, where we might look, if any where, for calm and amicable dis- 
UBioD, the controversies are too often enlivened with a rancour altogether 
loecessary for the discovery of truth : and many a doctrine which is now 
eeived as incontrovertible, was at first compelled to fight its way in oppo- 
ion to the ridicule and anathemas of the reigning schools. Christian di- 
les submitted for ages to Aristotle's yoke, and would tolerate no mur- 
irs against their heathen master. It was not till after vexatious contro- 
rsies that the authority of Newton was established. None of Harvey's 
ilemporaries, who had attained the age of forty at the time of his grand 
oovery, were able to perceive that he had demonstrated the circulation of 
i blood. Priestley, while he appeared to be so completely emancipated 
m prejudice, — while he treated with contempt so many doctrines which 
i been long and almost universally revered by the Christian world, — 
dd noCbe persuaded, by all the evidence of Lavoisier's experiments^ to 
Hmnce his faith in the mysteries of phlogiston. And in the controversy, 
ich has not yet ceased, between the Huttonians and the Wernerians, the 
ttdty with which the learned philosophers darted their pleasantries 
ttost each other has been more remarkable than their cordial co-opc- 
ioo in (heir common enquiry. 

Hie greater the importance that we attach to our opinions, the greater of 
irse will be our intolerance of contradiction. But when our estimation 
society or when our fortune and station have any dependence on the re- 
^ of the public for the principles which we profess, it is most natural that 
> should be diligent in their defence and propagation. And if we can per- 
ide ourselves that they are of the utmost consequence both in this life 
1 the nest, our zeal must be wonderfully animated by this identification 
Dor own ambition with the eternal interests of our fellow-creatures. The 
opagation and protection of the orthodox faith will appear our para- 
Hint duty, dictated equally by piety and benevolence : and in the prose- 
Son of tfiis high design, the zealots will regard the end as sanctifying the 
iiDs; they will address themselves, not to reason only, — but to the igno- 
lee, lotiie passions, and, above all, to the terrors of the multitude; they 
Ihold forth the heretic as the enemy of God and man ; and, seeking at 
( for more powerful weapons than logic or even rhetoric can furnish, 
Icall for the eivil magistrate *' to execute justice, and to maintain truth." 
le civil magistrate himself is subject to the same dupery wi^.h the multi- 
fc;— he may be forced, like Pilate, to yield to the general frenzy against 
I better judgment;— or he may fmd it expedient to form an alliance with 
e popular priesthood; one of the high contracting parties undertaking the 
ppTMsion of heresy, the other the maintenance of loyalty. And it would 
ttbiurd to suppose that, in ignorant and barbarous times, gross delusions 
dcruelties will not be practised in so good a cause; delusions and cruel- 
ii which must be shocking, and almost incredible, to those who live in a 
tU of knowledge and refinement. But although the hostility created by 
hence of opinions appears in its worst forms in barbarous times, yet in 
tty slate of society it is natural to man, the natural result of our self-love 
ii pride, two of our most natural principles of action ; and, in the case of 
ffi^oos OfHnions, it is too often sanctioned and inflamed by mistaken no- 
^ of piety and benevolence, by supernatural hopes and &v\^\w'^Vw\^ 
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fears, till it burns With a zeal far exceeding the fury of specul^ive coni 
versy in any other cause. 

Many worthy persons, with the best intentions for the peace and umoni 
these islands, have taken infinite pains to perpetuate the public hal^ 
against their Catholic brethren, by detailing the persecutions inflicted 
the Romish church ; and have thence inferred the necessity of perpetual 
the present degradation of so large a proportion of our fellow-citizens, 
are as good men and as good subjects as ourselves. But is it fair thit 
Catholics of this country, and of the present day, shall be judged, not 
their own conduct, but by the conduct of other men in a very different 
tuation? And is it not manifest, from what we know of human nif 
that if any of the protestant churches had been established in the darker 
its priests would, in like manner, have availed themselves of the 
ignorance to extend their influence, and to stop the progress of heresy 
the sacrifice of the heretics, — while the barbarous habits of pei 
would have beea transmitted from father to son, till they became the 8 
of more dvjilised times? Unfortunately, this is not matter of inference 
speculation— Let us attend to facts. 

There are two doctrines, purely speculative, which both Newton 
Locke, though sincere Christians, and diligent searchers of the Sen 
did not believe : and there is at this day an eminent Protestant chi 
vi^hich directs all its congregations, both minister and people, to sing or 
thirteen times every year, in the most unqualified terms, that unless a 
believe those two doctrines, ** he cannot be saved," and, "without d 
shall perish everlastingly." In one of its public articles, the same 
declares,—** They also are to be had accursed, that presume to say 
every man shall be saved by the law or sect v«rhich he professeth, so 
be diligent to frame his life according to that law and the light of nai 
And to these articles is prefixed a declaration of the king, as supreme 
and Governor of the Church, in which we read the following words 
*' Requiring all our loving subjects to continue in the uniform prod 
thereof (of the said articles) , and prohibiting the least difference from 
said articles, which, to that end, we command to be new printed, and 
our declaration to be published therewith." Now, we leave it to 
common sense to judge what the conduct of this church would have 
in the darker ages, if it had been established without a rival in almost 
nation of Europe. We are far, however, from meaning to insinuate, 
these denunciations of divine wrath against the Antitrinitarians, and 
the heretics who would save virtuous heathens from eternal misery, 
any part of the faith of the great body of Christians wbo now compow 
respectable church. But nothing can be more manifest than the ini ' 
spirit of the theologians by whom these denunciations were most uo 
sarily introduced into its standards, where they are most unneeessarily 
tained, along with the royal declaration, to this day. At all event^ 
know for certain, that time was when this church brought heretics Ifl!^ 
flames; that under the administration of its governess, Queeit Eli 
she is styled in the statute enacting her ecclesiastical supremacy), not 
than on^e hundred and eighty persons suffered death by the laws 
Catholic priests and Catholic converts; that the same *'most religioiui 
gracious queen" (so she is styled in the Liturgy) instituted, with the 
ofJier clergj the English Inquisition, the notorious Court of High Coi 
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d; and that, from the first esiabiishmeni of the ReformatioD in this 
md, — whether we dale it in the reign of Henry the Eighth or of his son, 
,'lhe accession of William, a presbyterian king, — all toleration was ex-* 
issly prohibited by law; and, although sometimes protected illegally by 
! Shiarts and by Cromwell, was uniformly opposed by. the Church of 
gland. 

VITilh regard to the Protestant Church, which was finally established at 
'' ReTolution in Scotland, where, from the first introduction of the Re- 
Illation, it had been fondly cherished by the majority of the nation, the 
lemence of its intolerant spirit, during a long period, is well known. Its 
ebrated founder, John Knox, proclaimed the awful sentence, which was 
dJy re-echoed by his disciples, that the idoiater should die the death; 
[riain English, that every Catholic should be hanged. The bare toleration 
prelacy, of Protestant prelacy, was the guilt of soul-murder. It was 
\ diurcb that framed the solemn league and covenant for the extirpation 
prelacy by the »word, and enjoined it to be subscribed by all persons 
ler pain of excommunication. And during the negociations for the 
ion, it was this church who, in a formal petition, besought the Parlia- 
ol of Scotland, that, ''as they would not involve themselves and the 
>l8 nation in guilt," they should not consent to the establishment of the 
^ish hierarchy and ceremonies — where? — in Scotland? — that was per- 
Lly understood — But no, not even in England! 

t is but too easy to account for this extreme animosity of the Presby- 
ans. The Episcopals had been astonished at their unpardonable^obstinaey 
ieparaling from the English worship, which is so manifestly founded on 
express word of Scripture, and conformable to the practice of the 
etolic and purest ages. Accordingly, during the two reigns immediately 
▼ious to the Revolution, the Presbyterians in Scotland were persecuted 
rt unmercifully, and to death, not by the Papists, but by their Protestant 
thren of the Episcopal Church, which was then established in both 
gdoms? What was the consequence? — Not the conversion of the Presby- 
•ns ; not the security of the Establishment ; but the reverse : — the schism 
ame incurable ; the former animosities were imbittered and perpetuated ; 
urd fanatics were changed into desperate rebels; those who perished in 
cause were revered as martyrs; the contagion became moro general and 
eterate; the great mass of the people united in the most invincible zeal 
their own worship, hatred to the civil government, and abhorrence of 
lacy ; tiU at last it was found necessary, in the settlement at the Revolu- 
I, to change the Establishment from the Episcopal to the Presbyterian 
nrdi. 

tVhence does it happen that these fierce animosities are now so greatly 
lyed? Each of the two churches retains at this day the same doctrines, 
same worship, and the same hierarchy ; and is as much or as little 
formable to Scripture as formerly. The churches are the same, at least 
eroally; but the nation is wiser and more tolerant. The Episcopals and 
•byterians of the present times do not resemble the bigots who conducted 
inquisitorial tyranny of the High Commission, or who imposed the test 
he Covenant; — who visited the west of Scotland with the free quarters 
he military, or who triumphed so brutally over the gallant Montrose. 
flcopals and Presbyterians now sit together in the Privy Council, and in 
'liament; two Presbyterians iix, our own days lijive been Chancellors of 
;bndy Episcopals are Judgos and CommandeTS-m-G\v\d\w^t^^"^\A^ ^\A 
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yet tbui Blrange medley has never interrupted Uie prosperity or 
Britain; and the clergy of both countries have enjoyed, what tl 
not l)oast of formerly, the undisturbed and secure [Hmamon of t 
poralities. 

Towards our Catholic countrymen we act with a very dlflen 

We still withhold from them the full restitution of tluMr civil r 

still exclude tlieir nobility and gentry, their men of fortune and < 

from eligibility to Parliament and the higher offices of the State, 

they have given a security for their allegiance with which ou 

statesmen of the most opposite parties, Pilt and Burke, as well a 

Graltan, were |)erfectly satisfied; we still mark as a degraded a 

people that great and respectable body, who amount to nearly o; 

our whole population, and who compose more than the half of 

and navy/ Otiier nations, where it was less to have been ex|)ecl 

England, have acted more generously ; we should rather say, n 

and more prudently. In l^russia and in Hungary there is no pc 

ference l>etween the Catholics and the Protestants ; all the offices c 

are equally open to botli parlies : — and thus both partitas are eq 

alTected to a Government, by which both arc e<pjaily proUxte 

couraged, and the public peace is no longer disturbe(J by the disgi 

dangerous animosities of religion. In the United Stales of A 

inconvenience whatever has arisen from ofieningall the public lu 

emoluments to citizens of every sect. And it must not ha for^^ 

we have never had reason to regret our liberal treatment of (-an^ 

the Church of Rome is established by the British I'arlianu.'nt. (> 

trary, we experienced the good effect of it on a most nii^monibli 

when all our Protestant colonies in America formed an alliai 

Catholic kingdom, and declared their indefiendencf;, — while Ca 

remained] faithful to England. May we not ho|)e, then, that the 

distant when we shall do justice to our Catholic fellow-subj(H;ts 

and Ireland? They are at least as interesting as the (Canadians ; tl 

and comforts are at least as much entitled to our attention ; and tl 

ship is of infinitely gn*ater importance. 

We are encourageid in this hope, when wc attend to the mann< 

the spirit of intolerance is gradually moderate<i in th(! course 

affairs. Religious intolerance is the result of S(;lfi.shn(ss and 

mistaken notions of duty. But it may be expected that eivil 

restrain our selfistiness and pride, and direct them to pro|)er oi)j 

increasing knowledge corrects our false notions of duty, niid • 

distinct and enlarg(5d views of the real inlcn^sls of nations. 

observed, however, that although refined and profound reas< 

produce a due impression on superior minds, and although tl 

employed even by a |>erson who doei not understand them, in 

principles which he has already adoptefJ, yet they are extre 

weapons when opposed to inveterate habits, to adverse passions, 

interests; and it is in a more homely way that the progress of 

and knowledge subdues the spirit of intolerance, both in the p( 

their rulers. In (act, we conceive that the first gn;at check to r 

tolerance — ^a ctieck which continues to operate to this day — is th< 

or apprehension of the evil consequences of persecution, whe 

* See the article on Sir John HippuIcy'H .S/)Ci.'cli, in (In; 17 th volume of 
Hirr/ew, p. /, 
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igiiiffit a numerous party. A vigorous priuco may someliinos, williout 
■och difficulty, though seldom or never without much cruelty, suppress 
net in its first rise, particularly before it has planted itself in dilTerent 
partsof his dominions. But, when it has become organised and numerous, 
idther its extermination nor conversion are possible: persecution both in- 
luies its zeal and multiplies its numbers, and, moreover, is pernicious to 
tw natioD and perilous to government. It was by an obstinate per- 
IBTereoeo in the design of suppressing all dissent from the Established 
ftareh, that Philip II. lost the Low Countries, and that France bled so 
faig aod so miserably under the civil wars of the League. The j>ersecutor, 
ftidiog it impossible, or unsafe, to discharge his sacred duty in its full 
, is constrained to adopt less decisive but more practicable measures 
ibr thesupport of orthodoxy, if it cannot be rendered universally triumphant ; 
br the discouragement of error, if it cannot be completely extirpated, 
rhaps the secret conventicles of tlie heretics or schismatics, though pro- 
Uited by law, are connived at by government; but they are kept in awe 
Uie occasional martyrdoms of obnoxious individuals ; or, if it be hazardous 
ihed blood, the more lenient punishments of exile, line and imprison- 
, and the pillory, are substituted for the stake or the gibbet. Perhaps 
yenuneot may find it necessary, for the public peace and its own safety, 
Uulge the sectaries with the exercise of their oiTcnsive worship ; but all 
hoBOurs and emoluments of the state are reserved for the oi^hodox, 
iethe sectaries, perhaps, are not allowed to educate their own children, 
may even be liable to be stripped of their inheritance by the nearest 
1^0 who chooses to conform to the Established Church. In short, the 
ffwndg of the truth — that is to say, of the predominant faith — conceiving 
Ives under the highest obligations to guard this most precious of all 
ions, will make as hard a bargain as possible with its enemies; but 
(Dost despotic governments, and the most bigoted ecclosiaslics, will be 
ioed to abate the fury of their intolerance, when they have to striifzgle 
a numerous party. 
We have a remarkable instance of thin respect to the niiuibcrs of a reli- 
l>^ party, in tlie establishment of the Presbyterian Church in Scotland at 
Ae Revolution. There is also at present another notable and extremely 
ftrious instance, in the distinction which has been made between the (]a- 
fclics of Ireland and of Great Britain. The Catholic clergy of Ireland 
fci^ received certain temporal endowments from government : the Catholic 
^'(y of Ireland are now admitted to all civil and military oilices, with the 
Oception of little more than forty of the higher stations; and yrt, by the 
Corporation and Test Acts, the Catholics of England are still excluded from 
^ery public honour and emolument. 

But the fury of persectition has been allayed, not only by llio prudi»nc*s 
klalso by the humanity, of modern limes. The mitlgalion of cruelty in 
(he legal punishments which were devised by barbarous ages, is a natural 
CDOsequenco of civilisation ; and accordingly, even in the case of those 
kresies where the professors were too few to be formidable, it has come 
to pass that the horrible statutes of the good old times were first left un- 
oecuted, but retained in terrorem, and at last repealed, and replaced by 
liws which were not so very shocking to the lukewarm habits of less savage 
Christians. The Church of England was established in its present form 
ii the reign of Edward VI. ; and in this reign, and by the pious vigilance 
)f this Protestant Church, a Dutchman was burned mTLvY^\B.w^lv>\ K\vkwns\^\ 
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and Joanna Bocher was condemned to the same death for maintaining a ioeir 
theory of the Incarnation, which was unintelligible indeed^ but perfectly 
harmless ; and if not exactly the true theory, nor supported by Scripture, 
yet was not visibly inconsistent cither with Scripture or with the orthodoi 
iaith. Every body knows that the warrant for this execution was ex- 
torted from th& young and reluctant prince by the urgent remonstrances of 
Cranmer, the Protestant primate, who, by a just retribution, suffered 
martyrdom himself as a heretic in the succeeding reign. It ought also to 
be renfembered, that the law which condemned heretics to the flames wu 
retained by the Protestant Church of England during one^ hundred and 
thirty years. Two Arians, in the reign of James I., seem to be the last 
])ersons who suffered under it ; but though these barbarities had become 
so odious to Englishmen that it was not thought expedient to execute the 
law, yet it was not till the year 1677 that it ceased to disgrace the code of 
a civilised people. And although the zealous churchmen were no longer 
allowed to inflict on the Antitrinitarians the punishment which they ^ | 
served, yet these heretics were by no means left at liberty to publish tenete \ 
which, though perfectly consistent both with good morals and the pubfe j 
peace, were directly contradictory to the standards of the church. These j 
tenets were regarded as blasphemous, in which light they are still con- , 
sidered by the learned Dr. Burgess, the present Bishop of St. David's,* and i 
consequently were liable to be checked by the existing laws. But to make 
so important a business surer and easier, the legislature, in King William's 
reign, thought proper, in its wisdom, to enact (9lh and 10th of William III.|, 
that an Antitrinitarian Christian, upon the flrst conviction of professing lus 
peculiar doctrines, should be disqualified from enjoying any office, civil or 
military, as well as ecclesiastical ; and that, upon a second conviction, he 
should moreover be put out of the protection of the law, by being ''disabled 
to sue, prosecute, plead, or use any action or information." He was aba, 
upon this second conviction, disabled from being '' guardian of any child, 
or executor or administrator of any person, or capable of any legacy or deed 
of gift." And lastly (which could hardly fail to convince him of his errors, 
if he was not a perfect reprobate), he was to '* sufler imprisonment (or 
the space of three years." But Englishmen became so effeminate, thai 
even this mild law could not well be executed, and was only retained im 
terrorem, till at last it was repealed in the year 1813, to the regret of IhM 
worthy prelate already mentioned.'^ And unless the Antitrinitarians an 
punishable as blasphemers, there remains nothing to check these dariqf 
heretics but the disqualifications of the Corporation and Test Acts, whicb, 
with admirable political sagacity, are still kept in reserve for the sup 
of the truth, ready to spring forth as occasion may require, whenewj 
the country is so far regenerated as to call (or their execution. If, hof*| 
ever, such times should return, there is a fact which may deserve 
attention of the most zealous churchmen ; namely, that under the well 
of far severer laws, and under the never-ceasing anathemas of the Es 
blished Church, the Antitrinitarians have grown into a sect conside 
both for their numbers and their learning. 

Here we cannot help remarking, that the struggle between the zeal 
Highchurchmen and the general civilisation of the country has produced 
a curious enough inconsistency between our laws and our practice. By 

* See bia Lordshlp'B Brief Memonal on ihe Ue\>e«\ qI Vtit^ ^V «xk!& lOiU of WiUiam HI. 
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^kwi, the Irish Catholics are in a better situatioD than any of the Protestant 
rJliflKBters; for these last are legally excluded from ail civil and military 
^olliees: whereas the Irish Catholics are now legally eligible to all these 
;«IBceB, with the exception of about forty of the higher stations. But the 
: pnctice is extremely different. In fact, all the offices of the state, civil 
iDd military, even the highest, are open to Presbyterians, to Indepen- 
p:fati, to Aniadiaptists, to Methodists, to Arians, to Socinians, and even to 
the avowed disbelievers of Christianity. It is our Catholic countrymen 
lloeewho suffer from the intolerant statutes; the Catliolics are the only 
liilljectg of this realm who are actually molested and degraded on account 
tfthdr religion. 

While this ungenerous treatment of our Catholic fellow-subjects in the 

jraeDt state of civilisation, is naturally disgusting even to those who dislike 

^lUr peculiar tenets, there is also another effect produced by civilisation, 

^nmely unfavourable to intolerance, namely, the familiar intercourse 

Mween all the different sects. That any person of decent conduct, and 

ive behaviour, should be banished from the courtesies of social life» 

he attends the Mass or the Dissenting Chapel instead of the Esta- 

Church/ would a specimen of barbarous manners, which cannot 

in humaner times. We know the abhorrence which the Catholics 

Protestants, the Episcopals and Presbyterians, nourished against each 

iirtwin the days of intolerance ; but it is impossible for us now to shut our 

■1*1 or our hearts, to the virtues which we find very equally diffused 

*iKMig all denominations of Christians. Fools and knaves, and tiresome 

eelytists, spring up in every sect, but ought not to be considered as a 
ample of any. A person who has been confined in the choice of his 
companions to a particular church, may be brought to conceive, that whal- 
per is best and most amiable, can be found only among those who are 
hppy enough to believe its peculiar doctrines ; but such notions appear 
ridiculous to any body who lives, and in this country almost every body 
Ires, in a friendly intercourse with persons of different persuasions. Ca- 
Ifcolic bigots may reserve salvation for their own church exclusively, and 
ht)te8tant bigots may consign Catholics to perdition as idolaters ; but a Pro- 
iBBlaat and Catholic, who live happily together as husband and wife, en- 
Main far other sentiments ; and so do the young Protestants and Catholics, 
ibo are equally cherished by both their parents. An eloquent Unitarian 
ireacher, of Priestley's schoof, has very lately declared his persuasion, that 
fc doctrine of the Trinity ** is the parent stock of all that system of error 
Aifth has branched out into the various forms of reputed orthodoxy, 
hrkening with its deadly shade the brightness of the Divine character, and 
bedding its poisonous influence upon the best charities of human 
^ure/'* Another eminent divine, of the same church, has very lately 
[Id us, that ** Arianism and Unitarianism [and d fortiori we presume 
Vinitarianism and Unitarianism] can no more unite than fire and water ; 
ian light and darkness ; than Christ and Belial"^ And we all know the 
Peadful sentence denoujced by a great college of Unitarian Divines, against 
^ery denomination of Antitrinitarians. But while the different sects are 
mnected by the bonds of affection, or even simply by the offices of good 

* Madfre'fl Sermon, on Wednesday, May 17, 1815, before Ihc Supi)orterH of the Uuiiariitn 
ind. p. 13. 

+ Mr. T. Beliiham*a Letter in the Monthly Repository of Thcolocb' attdGG\i<i\a\ UVfft^\>i\v^ix 
tly, 1816, p. 4ia 
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neighbourhood, or by esteem and cooGdence in the transactions of busioess, 
4he iaitp learn to appreciate very justly the angry anathemas and rhetorical 
flourishes of their teachers; and will not be induced by them, so easily as 
in times past, to disturb either the public peace or the cordialities of social 
life. 

One instance of the amicable intercourse of all the different sects de- 
serves to be particularly remarked, we mean the Bible Society, with ib 
various branches extending through the whole empire, and comprehending 
not only all the Protestant sects, but the Catholics also. Such an asso- 
ciation we believe to be unexampled in history ; and its magnitude na- 
turally excites some degree of apprehension. But whatever opinion may be 
<;ntertained of this society in other respects; and however, in the uncertaia 
fluctuation of human afl'airs, it may eventually be turned by subtle poli- 
ticians, or bold agitators, to purposes diflerent from that which it is now 
pursuing ; yet, in the first instance at least, the cause of religious freedom 
must be promoted by this union of the Etablished Church with the Dis- 
senters, and of Catholics with Protestants, in one great work of piety and 
benevolence. 

While civilisation goes far to mitigate the spirit of intolerance, much also 
is eflected by the general difl'usion of knowledge. The time is long past 
when learning was almost exclusively confined to the clergy, when con- 
sequently the clergy had the principal share in the direction of the civil 
government, and when of course the civil government restrained the pro- 
pagation of opinions which had any appearance of inconsistency with the 
established faith. The laity are now as learned and as inquisitive as the 
clergy ; and in religion, they are evidently more impartial judges. Hence 
it has come to pass, that their habits of implicit submission to their spiritual 
guides have been much relaxed, by discovering how often, and how cruelly, 
the public peace has been disturbed by controversies the most frivolous and 
nonsensical; — how often the world has been set on fire in the attempts to 
enforce uniformity of opinion, where it was f>erfectly indifferent to good 
morals, whichever way the question were decided, or whether it were ever 
decided at all; — how often the foundations, on which the weightiest con- 
clusions have been supported, are found, upon nearer inspection, to be 
extremely frail, — reasonings of doubtful, or worse than doubtful, solidity, 
— texts of doubtful interpretation, and sometimes even of doubtful authen- 
ticity. 

But, in order to discover the folly of intolerance, it is not necessary to 
be proficients in theology. This accomplishment is incompatible with the 
leisure, the abilities, and the scholarship of ordinary men. There is 
thing, however, which every body knows, that our teachers are divii 
against themselves ; and hence, from the acknowledged virtues and talei; 
and learning of our teachers, the laity of every sect very naturally deduce 
an obvious opology for tolerating the errors of their heterodox friends. The 
apology we know to be very familiar to tlie laity ; and, on that account at 
least, it may deserve the consideration of divines, more especially as the 
violence so usual in theological discussions renders the apology more obvious 
and more impressive. The matter stands thus. There are some doctrines 
about which there never has been any dispute among Christians. But there 
are several others, and some of them relating to subjects of the highest nature, 
which haye given rise to bitter controversies and cruel persecutions. In 
//j/s country, all the sects are now aWoyj^4 Vo s^^it aud write with equal 
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beedom; and hence it cannot be concealed, that the greatest theologians, 
good and learned and able men, after spending their lives io laborious in- 
Testigations, come at last to conclusions, all of them perfectly positive and 
iodubitablOy but yet contradictory to each other. Now, whatever may be 
the case with the individuals who have soured their temper, or compro- 
mised their credit, by taking an active part in these never-ending contro- 
versies, it is natural lor every other person to feel, that he ought neither to 
despise the understanding of his neighbours, nor to suspect their virtue ; 
nor to abate one jot of good will or kindness for them, although they happen 
to differ from him upon subjects where the greatest doctors themselves 
lisagree. 

Another beneficial effect produced by the diffusion of knowledge, is the 
^dual conviction of government, that it has no interest in any degree of 
persecution or intolerance. The importance of the clergy in society, rises 
in proportion to the number of Ihose who adhere to their ministry ; and 
Bomething is always wanting to their dignity, so long as any heresy or 
schism remains. The clergy of every sect have a palpable interest in the 
suppression of every sect but their own. But, with the nation at large, and 
with government also, the case is widely different. To a layman, the reli- 
gion of his neighbours is of no consequence, if their moral conduct is good; 
to government, the religion of its subjects is of no consequence, if they live 
like good subjects; and it is notorious, that good morals and good citizenship 
are not monopolised by any sect whatever. We grant, that it is proper 
for the legislature, in its paternal care for the people, to provide for them 
the benefits of religious instruction and public worship, by tlie establish- 
ment of a national church ; and that an ample provision ought to be made 
for the clergy who devote themselves to this important service. But, if 
any persons, after having contributed the share which the law requires 
from them for the support of the established clergy, choose to provide 
other ministers for themselves, government has no interest to prevent them, 
or to molest them in the least on that account. It cannot be the interest 
of government to exclude any of its subjects, on account of their religion, 
from those civil and military offices to which men of every religion are 
equally competent. It cannot be the interest of government to limit itself- 
k the selection of those who are qualified by their station and talents for 
the service of the state. It cannot be the interest of government to nar- 
row, to any of its subjects, the field of industry and ambition ; or to de- 
grade them below the level of their countrymen, in the same rank of life 
with themselves* It cannot be the interest of government to make its 

Een its enemies, 
this will be more manifest if we attend to a very important circum- 
, namely, the great number of the Dissenters. The Dissenters are no. 
longer an inconsiderable body, whose feelings may be disregarded or in- 
sulted with safety. They cannot fall much short of half the population. 
It cannot now be wise to retain the Corporation and Test acts, which may 
put it into the power of a monarch, as bigoted as Charles the First, to ex- 
clude from the service of their country all those who do not conform to the 
Church of England. It is acknowledged by government itself, that these 
laws are unfit to be executed ; and they are only retained to overawe he 
Dissenters. But, of all things in the world, men hate to be overawed ; so 
that if these statutes have any effect at all, it is to render a vast portion of 
the country dissatisfied both with church and slale, ^\\\dv e,^\xivQV. ^^xj^xv- 
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bute much to the peace or safety of either. Our Catholic countrymen are 
nearly one Gflh of our population, and compose the hieilf of our army and 
navy. Now, let the members of the Church of England consider far i 
moment what their own feelings would be, if they were treated in the same 
way in which they themselves treat the Catholics ; — if they were treated 
as the children of the bond tcomany and not ofthefreej — and then say if 
it can be the interest of government to keep alive such feelings in so many 
of its subjects. It may be true tliat we are still powerful enough to subdue 
their insurrections if they attempt to rebel. But is it not distressing, that 
there should still be persons, who, in opposition to the decided opinions of 
our neatest statesmen, and even of our greatest churchmen,'^ urgeusmoit 
unnecessarily to persevere in measures which give any degree of excitement 
or plausibility to such insurrections? — insurrections which cannot be quashed 
without a world of misery,which, even when quashed, leave theseedsof 
future and worse insurrections ; and where, even in victory, there is no 
heart for triumph — hellaplus quam civilia—belia nullo9 habilura trinm- 
phos. W6 trust, however, that from our dear-bought experience of the 
mischiefs of intolerance; from the humanity and justice, as well as pru- 
dence, of civilised times ; from the amicable intercourse between the dif- 
ferent sects ; from a general sense of the unimportance or uncertainty of 
the theological controversies by which the clergy endeavour to set Christian 
against Christian ; from the conviction, how tittle it can be the interest of 
government to make any political distinction between its subjects on account 
of their religion, more especially when so great a proportion of our coun- 
trymen are Dissenters, and even Catholics ; — we trust that, from these and 
other causes, all our fellow-subjects shall henceforth be treated as English- 
men, and all the various sects feel an equal interest in the peace and prospe^ 
rily of England. 



TOLERATION OF THE REFORMERS, f 






In spite of all the mockeries of their reverend historian, we cannot bring 
ourselves to believe that Jack is at all a worse fellow than either Pbtbr or 
Martin. The two last, indeed, have contrived somehow to make a belter 
figure in the world, and affect to look down on their less opulent brother. 
Yet perhaps there are some particulars in which it would be as well for 
them it they were to follow his example. At all events, the whole history 
of these allegorical heroes must be allowed to be very important, and, when 
fairly detailed, will bring out many points of substantial identity in their 
character, which should allay the mutual animosities of their respective fol- 
lowers, and promote their final return to a state of brotherly concord and 1 
affection. To the inhabitants of these united kingdoms in particular, the i 
prospect of such a consummation cannot fail to be peculiarly interesting, as 
all the three churches, shadowed out in the allegory, do not only exist among 
us, but each of them is actually by law established, in one part or other 
of the British empire ; and the inhabitants of this island have their souls 
consigned to the cure of Episcopal or Presbyterian pastors, according aa 

' See the Brat Article in the 17th volume of the Ediuburgh Review, ul supra. 
f Cook's History of the Church of Scotland.— YoV. tlwx. v««eVfia. S^^tember, 1816. 
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they happen to reside in England or Scotland. These churches, too, had 
all of them, io former times, a considerable, and one of them a mighty in- 
fluence, on the civil government; and their mutual hostilities, to which their 
alliance with the State gave a dreadful importance, produced effects which 
ire still perceptible, and suggest lessons which may still be useful. At 
present, we mean only to state one or two observations concerning the Scot- 
tish Church, which we conceive to be neither unimportant nor unsea- 
sonable. 

Protestant writers, in general, are apt to describe the Reformation as a 
Aroggle for religious freedom ; and the learned author before us, distinguished 
as we think he is for the fairness and moderation, as well as the sagacity of 
his views, has very implicitly adopted the common opinion. Thus, in allud- 
ing to the intolerant spirit of the Covenant in the reign of Charles I., he 
represents it as *' destroying that free exercise of private judgment, for which 
(he is pleased to say) the first Reformers, to their immortal honour, had 
Btrenudusly contended.'' (Vol. iii. p. 65.) Now, we humbly apprehend 
that the free exercise of private judgment was most heartily abhorred by 
the first Reformers — except only where the persons who assumed it had the 
good fortune to be exactly of their opinion. 

For we may observe, in the first place, that in the questions concerning 
election, justification, and grace, which occupy the principal department in 
the science of theology, greater diversity of opinion was tolerated among the 
Catholics than among the early Protestants. Upon these subjects Catholic 
divines debated with much freedom and vivacity ; and neither incurred the 
censures of their Church, nor ceased to be regarded as good Christians, 
irhether they favoured the one or the other of the two great schools which 
ve are now accustomed to distinguish as Arminians and Calvinists. But 
both Luther and Calvin adopted the peculiar tenets of this latter school ex- 
clusively, and in their utmost rigour; and these tenets were also stated as 
the true faith, in the third, seventh, eighth, and twelfth articles of the Con- 
fession, which was drawn up by our first Reformers in Scotland, and ratified 
by the Parliament in 1560. 

We may observe, in the nea^t place, that the freedom for which our 
first Reformers contended, did not include any freedom of dissent from tho 
Athanasian creed. Grotius and Lardner, and Locke and Newton, those 
great and pious men, who were an honour to human nature, and the most 
dlostrious advocates of Christianity, would have been adjudged by the first 
Reformers as well as by the Catholics, by Cranmer and Knox as well as by 
Bonner and Beaton, to be worthy of death in the present world, and of 
everlasting misery in the world to come. The martyrdoms of Servetus* in 
Geneva, and of Joanna Bochcr in England, are notable instances of the 
religious freedom which prevailed in the pure and primitive state of the 
Protestant churches. 

It is obvious, also, that the freedom for which our first Reformers so 
strenuously contended, did not, by any means, include a freedom to think 
as the Catholics thought ; that is to say, to think as all Europe had thought 
for many ages, and as the greatest part of Europe thought at that very time, 
and continue to think to this very day. The complete extirpation of the 
Catholic church, not merely as a public establishment, but as a tolerated 
Beet, was the avowed object of our first Reformers. In 1560, by an act 
of the Parliament which established tho Reformation in Scotland, both the 
sayers and hearers of mass, whether in public or m px\N^\&, ^^\^^ W ^^ 
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first ofTence, to suffer confiscation of all Iheir goods, together with corponl 
punishment, at the discretion of the magistrate : they were to be punished 
by banishment for the second offence; and by death for the third ! (See 
Kfum'B History, p. 25A, folio edition of 1732.) 

We know what is urged in defence of these violent measures; — that the 
Catholic religion, at that time at least, was essentially hostile to every other 
form of Christianity, insomuch that even the toleration of its worship ym 
incompatible with the safety of the Protestant interest. We must, however, 
beg leave to observe, that the first Reformers themselves, althou^ thef 
inveighed, with great vehemence, against the persecuting spirit of the 
Roman hierarchy, yet rested their own cause on principles of the same 
description — principles which, independently of every consideration A 
self-defenee, demanded the persecution of the Catholics even to death, as 
one of the most sacred of Christian duties. But as most of our mod^ 
historians have been careful to keep this important subject in the shade, it 
will be proper to bring it forward a little, for the consideration of those 
who are so fond of contrasting the terrible intolerance of the Catholic with 
the liberality of the Reformed churches. 

In 156A, Maitland of Lelhington, who was Secretary of State, airfi 
several noblemen who were attached to the court, invited the most emioeit^i 
of the reformed clergy to a private conference; and Knox, in the Fourtk 
Book of his History, has recorded with great minuteness the debate wl 
took place between himself and Lethington on that occasion. The wl 
passage is extremely curious ; and as the book is scarce, we shall funmk 
our readers with some extracts, sufficient to manifest the nature of 
hostility which our first reformers waged with the Established Chui 
After much reasoning upon the Queen *s good dispositions, and unha[ 
affection for idols, Lethington says — 

^ Our (juestloii is, whether that we may aud might to suppress the Queeu^s mass? or whethMj 
that her idolatry shall be laid to our charge? VVnat ye may (said John Knox), by force, I d»(] 
pute not: but what ye may ecad ought to do by Go<l's express commandment, that can Id' 
Idolatry ought not only to be suppressed, but the idolater ougfit to die the death, unless i 
will accuse God. I know (said l^ethington), the idolater is commanded to die the death; bHtkf.] 
whom? By the people of God, said the other. For the commandment was made lo Israel, 
ye may read ; Thai if it he heard thai idolatry is commilied in any one cily^ that mqtisk' 
shall be taken ; and if it bej^ound true, that then the whole body of the people shall arise i 
destroy that city, sparing in it neither man, woman nor child. But there Is no commandment ( 
to (he people to punish their King (said the Secretary), if he be an idolater. 1 find no prii 
granted unto kings (said the other), by God, more than unto tlie people to offend (vod'a mi^y^ 
{Knox, p. 357.) 

When Lethington stated, that Calvin and some others of the forei( 
reformers had counselled their followers to be quiet and submissive e\ 
under persecution, Knox very truly and wisely observed, that this 
ferred to Christians. 

" So dispersed , that they have no other force but only to sob to God for deUverance.— 1 
jiuch indeed (he continues, p. 35S) should hazard any further than these gmily men wills tilei^i 
I could not hastily be of counsel. But my argument Ims another graund ; for 1 speak of a peo] ' 
aBsembled tO!;ether in one body of a commonwealth, unto whom Ood has given sufficient force i 
only to resist, but also to suppress all kind of open idolatry ; and such a people, yet again i af 
are bound to keep their land clean and unpolluted." 

When, in the course of the discussion, Knox quoted the example of Jeht, 
who, even while he was a private person, received a divine commandmeBl 
to destroythe posterity of Ahab : — ^ 

** We are not hound to imitate extraordinary examples (said Lelhington, p. 360.], unless we hart 
iike commandmeat and assurance. I grant (said the other), if the exainple re|nHq;ii to the law. 
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le example agrees with (he Iaw> and is as it yrere the executioo of God's judgment 
the same, I say that the example approved of God stands to us in place of a eon- 
For as God in his nature is constant and inmutalile, so can he not damn [condemn] 
ibsequent that which he has approved in his servants before Uf, But in his servant* 
by his own commandment has approved, (hat subjects have not <mlp deHrotfed thtir 
lalry^ but also has [have] rootea out their whole posterity, so that none of their 
after to empire above the people of God. Whatsoever they did (said Lethiogton), 

HnH*!* mmmundmpnt. That fortifies mv nr<niiinpnt. am\A ikn nlkm* • fnv ni\A K<r kia 




andmenfj that the idolater shaii die the death, is perpetuaL as ye yourself have 
lOuhtt'd only, who should he the executers as^ainst the kin(r ; and I said, the people of 
e sufficiently proved, an I think, that God has raitied up the people, and by his pro- 
ofed a kinf^, to take vengeance upon the king and his posterity, which faot God since 
never retracted ; and titerefore to mc it reinainsi for a constant and efear command- 
iople prqfessing Gud, and having the power to punish vife, whdl they oug^t to do 
se." 

Drie, id his excellent Life of Knox, p. 299, has said, in reference 
3ussioD between Knox and Lethington, that **both parties held 
ry tittgAf justly be punished with death." But this is not to do 
his hero. We have seen that our root-and-branch Reformer 
at deal farther. In fact, it was not possible for the most bigoted 
) inculcate more distinctly the complete extirpation of the opinions 
ip of the Protestants, than John Knox inculcated as a most sacred 
mbent on the civil government in the first instance, and, if the 
rnment is remiss, incumbent on the people, to extirpate com- 
! opinions and worship of the Catholics, and even to massacre (he 
man, woman, and child. 

lent, every sect of Christians will no doubt be shocked with 

so savage ; but it has been pleaded in his favodr, that, vehe- 

he inculcated these principles, he did not practise what he 

e Reformers] discovered no disposition (says Dr. M'Crie), to proceed to capitaf 

>ven whon it was completely in their power. I never read, nor heard of an instance, 

our Rt'former, of a person being put to death for performing any part of (he Roman 

ihip. If the reason of this disconformity between their opinions and their practice be 

bennKwered — their aversion to bluod." [Life of Knox ^ p. 299) 

e doubt not that this observation was applicable to most of the 
Nobility, and even to some of the Protestant Clergy ; though in 
he clergy, from obvious causes, are less guilty than the laity of 
error. But we scarcely think that Knox w^ould have thanked 
ite for his good natured apology. It is a topic of reproach, and 
ise, thai aversion to blood has prevented a magistrate from exe- 
tice on a murderer, — or a general from saving his country by 

an invading army ; and to a person who believed, what Knox 
it must have appeared incomparably worse to spare the Papists, 

the murderers of souls, and whose idolatry was bringing down 
of heaven on the land. 

)logy, however, might be admitted, if these principles had only 
k out in the heat of an accidental debate, without being gravely 
i in cooler moments. But the fact was widely diflerent. The 
3 principles which our great reformer defended with so much 
d ingenuity in his debate with Lethington, he deliberately re- 
* the public benefit, on different occasions, both before and after 
rated conference. The account of them which we have quoted 
-om the Fourth Book of his History ; and the introduction to thi» 
ars to have been written in May, 1566. [Kno«,'^.Wl\ 'Wsfc 
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same principles had been maintained by him fen years before, in his letter 
to the Queen Regent in 155G, wliich he afterwards published with addiliom 
and explanations in 1558 ; and they had been stated at greater length, and 
with equal intrepidity, in his Appellation to the Nobility, which was writ- 
ten soon after he left Scotland in July, 1556, both which are engrossed in 
the folio edition of his HiBtory. 

The following quotations, we trust, will show that we are not guilty of 
exaggeration. 

** After that Momi had declared what was trun nW^aa, Va wit, to hooonr God a* he eommafli 
ed, addinijp nothins to hit word, neither jet diminiihing any thing from it; and after alio \)k 
yehementlj he had exhorted the tame law to be obterTed, he denounceih the punishment agwH 
the tranagreMors, in these words : — If thy brother, son, daughter, wife, or neighbour, whom ikM 
lovest as thine own life, solicitate thee secretly, saving, let us go lerre other Gods, whom neite 
thou nor thy fathers have known, consent not to hun, bear him not, let not thine e^e spare kii^ 
show him no indulgence or favour, hide him not, but utrcrlv kill him ; hi thy hand be fint np8i 
him, that '.he may be slain, and after, the hand of the whoieneople. Of these words of Moirt, 
are two thingR appertaining lo our purpoKe fo be noticed. Pirst, that such as solicitate oob to 
idolatry, ougnt to be puniahed to death, without favour or resppct of jterxons . . • . Tht 
aecood is, that the' punishment of such crimf^ anare idolatry, blasphemy, and othem that toach lb 
majesty of Ood, doth not appertain to kings and chief rulerH only, out abro to the whole body of llrt 
people, and \o every mcmlM'r of the ra me,' according to the vocation of every man, and accordiigll 
that possibility and occasion which Ond doth minister to revenge the injury done against hiR gwyi 
what time that impiety is manifestly known.'*'-^ I fear not to affirm (he adds, m a subseqvol 
part of the Appellation), that the Gentiles (I mean every city, realm, province, or nation anim 
the Gentiles, embracing Christ Jesus and his true religion), »bc bound to the same league and fll- 
venant that God made with bis people Israel, what time he promised to root out the nations befbn 
them, in these words. Beware that thou make any covenant with the inhabitants of the land,lBii. 
bnt thou shalt destroy their altars, &c. To this same law, I say, and covenant, are the Gealta ' 
no leas bound than sometime were the Jews, whensoever God doth illuminate the eyes of tH 
multitude, provinot, people or city, and nutteth the sword in their own hand, io remove Mil 
enormitv from among them, as belore Gou they know to be abominable. Then, I say, are di^r 
no less bound to purge their dominions and country from idolatry than were the Israelites, mhjfe 
time they received the possession of the land of Canaan. And moreover, 1 say, if any go absil 
to erect and set up idolatry, or to teach defection from God, after that the verity hath been reeeiffd 
and approved, that then not only the magistrates to whom the sword is committed, but slid 
the people, are bound by that oath which they have made to God, to revenge to the uttermotle^ 
their povoer the injury done to his Majesty .** ( Hittorp, p. 444. ) 

If the reader is shocked at these principles, and at what ho may prcHj 
bably conceive to be an unwarranted extension of the commandment " 
the destruction of the Canaanites, he may perhaps be comforted, by leannJ 
ing from the same high authority, that althougli many Catholics contrr^ 
lo save appearances, and impose on the world, yet every Catholic is 
reality an abandoned reprobate, as bad as a murderer, and cannot possH 
be otherwise. This w^o find explicitly stated in his famous letter to 
Queen Regent, both as it was first written in 1556, and as it was augment 
and explained by the author in 1558. After enlarging on the idolatry 
thcmass, he says, 

" Yea, further T say, that where this venom of the sorpent (idolatry I mean) larketh in theh. 

it is impOMHiblc but that at one time or other it shall produce pestilent fruits, albeit peradfeai 

not openly hufore men, yet before God ; no Ichn odiouN than the facts of murderers ^ publicans 

harloiH ; and tlicrofore in my former letter I ^^aid, that superfluous it was to requiiv reformatioa 

manners where the relij^ioii is (lorruritcd. Which yet again I repeat, to the end that your OnMC 

more deeply may weigh ih« matter." {History , p. 422.) * 

But perhaps the most Htriking evidence how deeply tijpsc jirinciples were rooted in his hr"**^ 

njipears in the remon<e with which he confeKses. but without mentioning particulars, that at 

time be had so far yielded to humanity or prudence, as to employ his influence in modcratiDf 

zeal of some of his brethren in the g(K>d cause. ^ For (he Mays) God had not only given uoto 

knowledge and tongue to mske the impiety of that idol (the maNs) known unto the realm, bnt 

had given me credit, with many, who would have put in execution God*»judgment», (what tk 

-«re, in his opinion, we have abundantly seen,) if I would only have runwMited thereto: but «" 

ful was I of the common tranquillity, and so loth was I to hav(> oficnded tliose of whom I kv 

vredagooA opinion, that in secret conference with earnest and zealous men, I travelled mfl*^ 

flyalev /ea to slacken that fervency that Ood bad Viudled in others, than to animate orev 
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wmge them to put the*r himda to the Lord's work ; wherein I unfeignedip acknoufledge myielf. 
to kaoe done most wickettty^ and from the bottom of my heart do ask of my God grnce find par- 
Ibb. for that I did not what in me lay to have suppressed that idol in the beginning^.'' {History, 

For our own part, we are tempted to ascribe this confession to that ex- 
^ttssive tenderness of conscience with which some men are apt to be dis- 
tressed, in those very cases, where all the world conceive them to have 
|bcelled the most : for it is not easy to discover that at any period he had 
BDtdone every thing in his power for the suppression of the Catholics ; in- 
uch that if he had attempted more, he must have been infatuated with 

degree of imprudence which might well be called insanity, a feature which, 
ithstanding all his vehemence, never appears to have belonged to his 
acter. We presume not, however, to assert, in opposition to his own 

fession, and at this distance of time, that he never was betrayed into any 
Dsistency between his principles and practice. But we think it appears 

sufficient evidence, that during ten long and trying years he most ear- 
iestly inculcated, both by word and by writing, the same principles which 
|e maintained in his debate with Lethington ; — principles, of which we 
iMBt say that we receive a very inadequate idea from some of our modern 
histories; but which, as we have them at first hand from himself, are to 
ke full as bloody and intolerant as any that were ever maintained by the 
Umian Catholics. 

At the best, then, the true state of the matter is this : — the Catholics 
ttially did persecute; but our first Reformers only preached persecution 
rilhout having the heart to carry it into eifect. But, before we admit even 
Ilis, we must consider how far they actually possessed the power, and 
Mielher they could, with any reasonable hope of success, venture farther 
kuk they did in their attempts to exercise it. 

From the beginning of the Reformation in Scotland, till its settlement by 
lie parliament in July 1560, the Catholic was the established religion, as 
thad been for ages before. If, during this period, the Reformers had in- 
Kcted death on the sayers and hearers of mass, they must have been re- 
Btfded as attrocious assassins of their countrymen, for conforming to what 
ril parties knew to be the law of the land. But, without dwelling on this 
hgA topic, which, for anything we know, would not have proved a very 
Kctual obstacle, we are to remember that during the whole of this period 
h Protestants were either a feeble party, dispersed and imorganised, or 
key were engaged in an arduous struggle against their own Government 
M the French auxiliaries, which they were unable to bring to a successful 
toDclusion without the aid both of English money and English forces. Even 

late as October, 1559, when they ventured to issue a proclamation sus- 

loding the Queen Regent from her authority, they found themselves in 

Atnation extremely critical, beset with treacherous friends, and protected 
ill-paid and mutinous soldiers. 

f ** The queen (Regent), ** says Knox in his history, p. 188., had amongst \is her assured Espyells, 
Nktdid not only siirnify to her what was our estate, but also what was our purpose, counsel, and 
Some of our own company were vehemently suspected to be the very betrayers of all our 
for a boy of the Official is of Lothian, Mr. James Balfour, was taken carrying a writing 
did open the most secret tliiugt* that were devised in the counsel, &c. The men of war (for 
■Mst part men without God or honesty) made a mutiny because they lacked a part of their 
s; they had done the same thing at Linlithgow before, when they made a prooUmation that 
Woald serve any man to suppress the Congregation^ and set up the Mass again." 

b vas not till the pacification on the 8th of July, 1560, that the Protestants 
[^re ID a situation to give the law; and then, it must be confessed, the^ lost 

I VOL. V. ^^ 
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but little tiroo in making the neceMary arrangementg for the auppreMiondC 
idolatry. For, on tho 17th of July, that ig to say, on the ninth dayiDff 
tlic paciHcation liad been proclaimed, the parliament established thePio* 
tcstant Church to the exclusion of every other, and, on the 2Ath o( the 
following month, bound the judges, by the statute already mentioned, li 
pronounce sentence of death against every person convicted (or the thiri 
time of attending mass even in the most private manner. 

That no capital execution followed immediately upon this law, is by tt 
means sun>rising. The affairs of the Protestants were still uncertain; Ihl 
law itself had not received the sanction of the sovereign, to whom it wa 
well known it must be extremely disagreeable ; and who might insist, witk 
some plausibility, that it was not quite consistent with the articles ofpi' 
cification which had just been settled. [History, 229.) It was to be feani 
also, that Franco, notwilhstanding her internal dissensions, might still ke 
extremely troublesome. '' The papists were proud,'' says Knox ; '* for thef 
looked for a new army from France at the next spring, and thereof was tiM 
no small appearance, if Uod had not otherwise provided." (p. 257) III 
Scotch Catliolics themselves, though checked for the present, were stiUt 
numerous party. The English army had departed on the 16th of Jnif 
(p. 23A.) ; and the Reformers knew with what difliculty they had procuni 
the succours from Elizabeth, who was not disposed to cpiarrol with Franeib 
and was very far from being friendly to the form of the Protestant religioi 
now established in Scotland, which breathed too much of tlie same §piril 
witli tho puritans in her own kingdom. In such a situation, whatever n^N 
be tho intentions of the two parties, or however they might endeavour U 
overawe, by threaleniugs or by occasional riots of the |)opulaco, it was moi 
natural for both of them to abstain for a season from any regular system ll 
bloodshed, either by the civil or military |Kiwer. Besides, we cannot M 
suppose that tho Catholics, at the present juncture, would be cxtrciMl) 
cautious not to expose themselves to the possibility of being detected in Ih 
crime at which the dt^adly statuU) was levelled. And indeed, without proi 
ceedin;;; to capital punishment, an experiment so hazardous in the unsellkl 
state of public affairs, the Protestants had contrived to accomplish a woe 
derful purification of the land, which cannot be better expn^ed than in (h 
following triumphant exclamation of our great reformer : — * * What adidlerei 
what fornicator, what known mass-monger or pestilent papist, durst hmk 
been seen in public^ witliin any reformed town within this realm, bi*foi1 
that the ipicien arrived T [Hislory^ p. 28'i.) 

The Queen's arrival produceil a material change; that is to say, it niili 
gated Uie intolerance) of the Proteslant nobility ; tliouKh it was Ear froi 
producing the same effect on the clergy. The J^rotostants wore at this tia 
in complete possession of tlie government ; the Catholics having neilhc 
power nor v(*te in the council (p. 285) ; but then we must not foi^et, ihl 
the government was possessed, not by the Protestant clergy, but bylfa 
Proteslant nobility ; and in reasoning fmm the contrast so ofleii sUited be 
tween the conduct of the Protestant and Catholic churches, it is of the utmo 
imporL-ince that we should keep in view the gn^ater difference in the situi 
tions of tJieir respccliv4i hierarchies. The di^nilaries of Ihe Catholic church 
during its legal establishment, wtjre wealthy and powerful lords, who in^ 
great measure directed the civil government, and Ihiis enjoye<l ample nicaa 
of executing vengeance on their enemies. But the Proteslant clergy* 
Scotland, al tho time of the Reformation, wore small stipendiaries, Aopeo* 
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ent on Ihe ci?il goyeroment, which, during the whole of Knox's lire, and 
itny years aRer his death, thought proper to retain them in a very humble 
overly. Such a clergy possessed only spiritual weapons ; and il does not 
ppear that they were backward in using them, though we hear many la- 
lentations that they laboured in vain. The celebration of mass in the 
laeen's chapel was permitted and defended by a council, where no Catholic 
•d either power or vote, and in particular by Lord James Stuart, who was 
Rerwards Earl of Murray, and regent, the strenuous and steady supporter 
f the Reformation, ''(he man whom," Knox says, "all the godly did most 
Bverence." A law indeed was afterwards enacted, making it capital, on the 
ttry first oflTence, to say mass any where except in the Queen's chapel ; but 
lis was in fact a parliamentary confirmation of the liberty which she had 
tfirstassumed in opposition to parliament. 

Though we believe, therefore, with Dr. M'Crie, that in Knox's life no 
erson was punished capitally for performing any part of the Catholic wor- 
hip, we do not exactly see how this omission can be imputed to our great 
sformer or to the clergy. Nothing could be more earnest than their remon- 
tnnces, nothing more awful than their warnings, against this impious tole- 
llion of idolatry ; but so it was, that all their warnings and remonstrances 
BTved only to disgust the Proleslant nobility. And during the distracted 
lafe of public affairs, and thehoslililies between the Proleslants thomsclvcs, 
nom the period of the Queen's marriage till after Knox's death, it does not 
ppear that any of the factions who successively assumed the government 
■ver showed the least inclination to indulge the clergy with the execution 
I an idolater. The clergy, however, did what they could ; they fulfilled 
rilh zeal the duty of good watchmen; they solicited, both in public and 
irivatc, for the strict execution of the laws against Papists; they sounded the 
iltrm with all their might ; and il was not their fault if their alarms were 
Bsregarded, and their solicitations evaded. 

^ Here it will not be improper to produce, from the testimony of Knox 
imself, one or two instances of the variance betwecm the government and 
Jie Protestant clergy with respect to toleration. The very next Sunday 
ifter the first celebration of mass, as we read in his history (p. 287). 

"John Knox inTeighing against idolatry, showed what lerrible plagues God had taken upon rralms 
Mdnaliona for the same; and added, that one mass (there were no more suffered at the first) was 
MOR ficarfiil unto him, than if ten thousand armed cnifniies were landed in any part of the roalm^ 
If porpose to mp^irem the whole reliffion. For, said he, in our God there is strength to resist and 
BBuoand multitudes, if we unfeignenly depend upon him ; whereof heretofore we have had expe- 
rinoe. Bat when we join hands with idolatry, it is no doubt, but tliat both God's amiable presence 
■Ml eomfbrtable defence will leave us ; and what shall then become of us ? Alas, I fear that expe- 

&» sbafl teach uh, to the grief of many. At these wwds the Guiders of the Court mockedt 
plainly spake that such fear was no point of their faith ; it was benide his text, and was a very 
■Miiwiy admonition." — The fourth book of tlie history details the lamentable backsliding of the 
ffn titer the Queen's arrival ; and in the introduction to it, we find the following passage : — 

k Whence, alas, cometh this miserable dispersion of God's people within this realm this day, in 
BJ. 1565? And what is the cause that now the just is compelled to keep silence, cood men 
P* hsoished, murderers and such as are known unworthy of the common society, if just taws were 

EM dug execution^ bear the whole regiment (rule) and swing within this realm ? We answer, 
iBse that suddenly the most part of us declined from the purity of God's word, and began to 
* the wtvld, and so again shook hands with the devil and with idolatry, as in this fourth book 
: *cvill hear. For while that Papists were so confounded, that none within the realm durst more 
JS^the keeuing and saying of mass ^ than the thieves cf Liddisdale durst avow their stoulh 
^ mbcry) m ^Ac presence of an upright Judge ; there wore Protestants found, that ashamed not 
if^ries and other open places to ask. Why may not the Queen have her mess, and the form of her 
Ipfa i? What can that hurt us or our refigion ? Aod from these two, Why and What, at length 
J>8| ont this affirmative, — The Queen's mass and her priest will we maintain ; this hand and this 
^iwiJMn fight in their defence. The inconveniences were shown both by tongue and by pen. But 
*^9do9rtisers were judged to be men of unquiet spirits ; their credit was defaced at the hands 
^^kas itfore were not ashamed to have used their credit in matters oj greattr \mpor- 
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ianee. Sec. These, and the tike reasdninfEs, took snch deep root in flesh and Moodt that the tnrfr 
of Ood waft ahnost forgot ; and from this fountain, to wit, that flesh and blood was, and yet alls ii^ 
preferred to Ood and to his messengers rebuking vice and vanity, hath all oar miiery proceeded;'^' 
{History, p. 282.) 

The message which they brought we have heard already, as it wasdeB-; 
vered, in the presence of the clergy, from our great reformer's mouth toi 
the nobles and rulers, at the celebrated conference already mentioned^, 
The effect of this message on those to whom it was delivered is shortly 
but emphatically, expressed by himself in these words, which immediatflq^ 
follow his account of that conference : — ** After which time the ministeik 
which were called precise, were holden of all the courtiers as moiwteff, 
P. 366. 

We have no intention to justify the courtiers for using so uncourtly 
term. It is not fair to apply harsh terms to messengers; and we think 
would have been belter, though perhaps very inelTectual, if the noble ' 
had stated, as they might have done with equal politeness and ju 
**That the reverend gentlemen could not be sufficiently praised for 
zeal and intrepidity in the service which they had undertaken, but r 
there appeared to be some small mistake in the business ; that the G 
and Hebrew instructions on which the reverend gentlemen acted wi 
pretty voluminous, written at different times and on different occasii 
and contained a great variety of messages, several of which the predecef 
of the present messengers had long ago delivered to the parties for w 
alone they were intended ; and that this was humbly apprehended to be 
predicament of that particular message which Mr. Knox had enforced 
so much ability and eloquence." But we have no business, at pn 
either to censure or justify the courtiers. All that we aim at is to vinilii 
our first reformers from the charge of gross inconsistency between ll 
principles and practice; and we think it appears, from unexceptionable e 
dence, not only that a great variance existed between the Protestant el 
and government, but also that if the government had followed the dire 
of the clergy, the Catholics would have been extirpated by the sword. 

But whatever we may think of the intolerance of our first reformers, 
ought never to forget the benefits which have resulted from the Beformati 
Although that important event was sometimes disgraced in Scotland, 
riots of those whom Knox calls the rascal multitude, it was, in fact, 
ducted and accomplished by a great party of the nobles, together with 
persons distinguished by their talents and learning, as well as by their 
pular eloquence ; and whatever might have been the various motives wl 
instigated this powerful combination, civil liberty was undoubtedly 
moted by their conflict with the government and the Established Ch 
The despotism of the prelates was destroyed ; and the despotism of the 
was checked by a well-regulated opposition, composed of men of influ 
and abilities. The nobles were enlightened by their learned coadju 
the ambition and rapacity of the Protestant clergy were counteracted by 
ambition and rapacity of the nobles; and not a little attention was sbo 
upon all sides, to the inclinations and instruction of the people. The 
tholics, indeed, suffered hardships and indignities beyond what either j 
ticeor sound policy could warrant; but great advantages were gained 
the nation in general, and the seeds were sown of still greater advantages 
succeeding generations, who, unfortunately, have not always known how 
reap them. ^ 
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the Reformation wag also the dawn, tliougha clouded dawn, of religious 
edom. The reforming clergy, indef^d, seem to |iave had no oiher inteu- 
Q hot to erect another infallible and i)crsecuting hierarchy, in the place 
that which they had overthrown. But tlieir own example could not fail 
be followed. Even the ahsurd interference of the civil government could 
it, in this country, long protect the new system from the free examination 
which they themselves had subjected that great establishment, whose au- 
idrity, for so many ages, it was held impious to question. The very first 
farmers were divided against themselves. Besides the unsuccessful contest 
[Knox with the nobles, for the complete suppression of idolatry, he had 
Dl Bafficieat influence to preserve in Scotland that piire form of Prcsby- 
ariaa government to which he was fondly attached, or to banish from the 
hurch of England those garments and ceremonies which gave great of- 
liee to himself, and still greater to a very numerous party of the Proteslanls 
I both kingdoms. And thus gradually arose that multiplication of sects, 
Mch, although inconsistent with the exclusive dominion asserted by all the 
bee established churches in their turns, is, perhaps, after all, the slate of 
Hngs most fovourable, both for the discovery of truth and for the public 



•Bat there is one change deserving of particular notice, for which we arc 
■Uted to the Reformation, — a change which, although accomplished with 
rtinhness and injustice altogether unnecessary, was most indispensably 
i^iislte, both for civil and religious freedom, — for the safety of the state as 
Nlastho purity of the church; we mean the reduction of the immense 
vporalities of the clergy. Wliile human nature continues what it is, 
li^ community may be expected to pursue its own aggrandisement, as far 
^Qiay be consistent with prudence, and often a great deal farther; and it 
VI not scruple, for the public good, to employ means to which no person 
^proper feelings could reconcile himself in his private concerns. Now, 
laehurch is a community which naturally identiQes both its temporal pro- 
erity and its spiritual dominion with the eternal interests of mankind ; 
d it is only thus that we can account for many transactions which astonish 
in ecclesiastical history. But at the [>eriod of the Reformation, and long 
lore it, the Catholic Church, in almostevery nation of Europe, had, from 
Uses quite unconnected with its doctrine, acquired immense possessions, 
lich endowed its dignitaries with princely revenues. In Scotland, half the 
operty of the kingdom is said to have belonged to the clergy. It is easy to 
Qocive what powerful means such a body must have possessed for con- 
riling the government as well as the peo])le. The mere circumstance, 
U so vast a proportion of the national wealtti had become the unalienable 
toperty of a society distinct in its habits and interests from the rest of the 
^untry, must of itself have bestowed on the clergy a political prepon- 
srance extremely dangerous: and this preponderance would be wonder- 
lly increased, particularly in the darker ages, by the awful influence of 
le spiritual character. The state was constrained to court the friendship of 
le hierarchy, which could be so useful an ally, and so formidable an 
demy; and which, in fact, was sometimes an over-match for the most 
Dwerful princes. Besides, from the learning as well as the wealth of the 
lergy, the great oflices of the state were, in those times, monopolised by 
^ prelates; and the temporal lords, and even the kings, became interested 
B the prosperity of a church which held forth such splendid dignities to be 
njoyed by their sonsand brothers. When these circumalawc^w^^Q^^^v^^^''^^^ 
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we cannot wonder at the result. We cannot wonder that persons 
most unworthy character, but of powerful families, should sometim 
their way to the highest ecclesiastical preferments. We cannot i 
that, in this intimate connexion, kings and priests were sometimes ii 
with each other's vices ; that kings were inflamed with the bigotry of ] 
and priests with the pride of kings ; that they sometimes united in a di 
league against the rights and liberties of the people ; and that the self 
and cruelty of worldly ambition sometimes disgraced the transactionf 
mitred chiefs. We cannot wonder, in short, that the clergy, like othe 
were corrupted by wealth and dominion — exorbitant wealth, and the 
cendent power of spiritual dominion. We cannot wonder that tliey 
limes stooped to improper arts for securing this proudest of all supren 
that they regarded heretics and reformers as the disturbers of the 
as the common enemies of church and state ; and exerted against thei 
jealous and merciless hostility with which great wealth and dominion i 
are, and (where so many are eager for their, plunder) always m 
guarded. 

This is tlie true secret of the terrible intolerance and merciless persei 
of the Catholics of old — not that thfeir bigotry was worse, but tha 
wealth was greater ; — not that their doctrines were more immoral or a 
but that their possessions were more precious, and their power of mai 
ing them propoptionably more irresistible. This is the plain and i 
account of those enormities which have unquestionably disgraced Ht 
man Catholic far beyond any other Christian church, — but which 
have equally disgraced any other church in the same situation. 1 
other Christian church has been placed in the same, or nearly in the 
situation ;*— no other Christian church has been exposed to the sa 
nearly the same, temptations, or possessed the same, or 'nearly the 
opportunities to execute the dictates of spiritual intolerance, and S] 
ambition. Wo know, however, what Knox thought it his duty to d< 
had only possessed the power ; and we know it from his own repeal 
clarations deliberately recorded by himself. We know also that the re 
Church of Scotland, in its primitive purity, asserted the same lofty ] 
sions as the Roman hierarchy. For in a solemn remonstrance addrcf 
the first reformers in 1559 to the nobility of Scotland, this memora 
claration remains for the edification of posterity. 

^ Ye may perchance contemn andideapiw the excommunication of the Church (now 
mighty power erected among us] at a thing of no force; but yet doubt we nothing, bn 
Churcli and the true ministera ot the same, have the same power which our master Ch 
Kranli'd to his apostles in tlieae words, * Whose sins ye shall forgive abaU be forgiven, ai 
sins ye retain shall be rBtaiaed.' " {Hittory. p. 133.) 

And the very same superhuman authority is to this day asserted 
Protestant Church of England ; for to every young gentleman who is 
ted to the priesthood, the bishop, in the very act of ordination, adt 
the same verba soiennia of awful import, but with a most emplialic va 
of the pronoun from the plural to the singular number ;— »** Whoso sii 
forgivest they are forgiven ; and whosesins thou retainest they are rets 
To this day also the ecclesiastical constitutions and canons of the 
(]hurch denounce excommunication, not against her own clergy alor 
against ovory person who disapproves of this formula of ordination 
onjoin that he shall not be restored without the Archbishop's perm 
€inff a public ro vocation of his *' tuicfeed error." 
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We do 110I believe that the temporalities of the established Church of 
tjUgUnd 9^ sufBoient to render her formidable to GoyernmeDt, more espe- 
jrily wheQ we consider how great a piroportion of the popidatioo have 
litliarawn fiXHU her communion. Whatever, therefore, may be the case 
iMi the ecclesiastical constitution and canons, it must be imputed to the 
id government alone, if 4ny traces of religious intolerance remain in Uie 
book; aqd indeed we cannot but persuade ourselves that the statute 
will soon be purified completely from these relicts of barbarous times. 
should imagine also, that the Church would consult her real dignity, if 
arised from her standard^ those lofty pretensions and disregarded ana- 
I so discordant with that pure, and humble, and benevolent piety, 
is the general spirit of her admirable liturgy. But the Church has a 
to judge (or heroelf ; and if she still think proper to retain these pre- 
and anathemas, they will certainly be valuable, both as a historical 
It, 9nd, moreover, as a constant warning, fairly and honestly 

Bished by herself, of what may be expected as soon as the church and state 
be as much identified, or as soon as the church shall be as powerful as 
i the days of old. 

r Ihat a Protestant church, when it happens unfortunately to be backed by 
he civil government, can persecute as stoutly as the Roman antichrist 
iauelf, is but too well examplified in the history of Scotland. In the 
rigns of Charles the Second and of his brother, a Protestant prelacy in 
Biaiice with a Protestant administration, outstripped the wishes of these 
^tiary monarchs in the persecution of tlieir Protestant countrymen. It 
InMIess to weary ourselves or our readers with disgusting details, which tlie 
inoos in martyrology may find in various publications. Every l)ody 
pows, that the martyrdoms were both numerous and cruel ; but f^erhaps 
Ltive mildness of the catholic Church of Scotland is not so gene- 
known. Knox has investigated the matter with commendable dili- 
but has not been able to muster more than eighteen martyrs who 
■riihed by the hand of the executioner, from the year 1500, when heresy 
pt began, till 1559, when the Catholics had no longer the power to per- 
IcQte. The names of these persons, with several interesting particulars 

Eimingsome of them, will be found in pages 6, 19, 22, AO, and 62, of 
'9 hiMory . It is inded a horrid list ; but far short of the numbers who, 
g the twenty-two years immediately previous to the Revolution, were 
executed in Scotland, for the ** wicied error" of separation from 
worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
fSuch was the cruelty of a Protestant Church, when in alliance with a 
ligate and tyrannical administration. On the other hand, if the church 
Itetitute of poUtical power, and if the state remembers its duty and dignity 
' r, that it scorns to be the tool of a particular sect, but reigns the common 
limpartial guardian of all the subjects, then, whether the church is Pro- 
it or Catholic, and however intolerant her pretensions may be, — she 
I gradually acquire those habits of forbearance and general charity, which 
fhoae who are the ministers, not of the Old Testament only, but of 
New. This also has been sufficiently exemplified in the history of 
Ihnd, even although the state has not quite fulfilled the condition which 
apposed. The church of John Knox, that '' breathed out threatenings 
Idanighter/' first against the Catholics, and afterwards with not less fury 
Hnst the Episcopals, has been happily converted by a better light ; she 
^^ sees, without apprehension or jealousy, the seclmes ^&m\V\fiAV^\^^ 
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M freely M li^r own difci|)lei (o i^very honour and emolument rif tlie i 
and Hhe lia« evmi addrcH^ed (he throne hi liehalf of injiireil (Jath^ijiet 
riniitr khigdom. Hhe wants many thingi ind<M5d which, in the opioi 
many, areeimmtial to an KHtahtif»he<l Chureh. Her mituHUtn havei 
preiN*nlative« in either llouffe of Parliament ; not even an eh$etive frsr 
from their beneficed, along with the lay elecloni: there are no diKoll 
reward her minbterff, and no hiithop to «ij|M$rintend them. The 
merely a parochial elcrgy with moderati! revenu<Mi, and not likely, wet 
to Iw much corrupted by iN*tter revenu<Ni than we fear they haveany d 
of obtaining. And there in still another strange anomaly which tUmr 
Im; mentioiie<l :-— 'The <u!cl<i«iaHtirfll c/iurts are <^>m|K)S^;d, in pretty nev 
<!f|ual pro|)ortion, of cU^ical and of lay memlx^rs. Yet, notwitlistandi 
these disadvantages, we have great pride and satisfaction in derlarin^ 
we know not where ti> look for a church, which lietUtr answers all ty. 
pijr|)'>s<ts of an Kslablishment,— -which is m completidy free from tli 
proach of allowing to any individual a |)luraiity of fmstorai diarfUi 
which maintains a more careful, but not in<|uisit«>rial, 'vigilana? ovi 
pastfiral tidelity awl morals of its cl<;rgy. 
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We have never, we Iio|K!, b>st any opportunity of expressing our i 
ments in favour of tr>l<9ration in general ; but as the great uij<fStion a| 
since the v^mumvAmwui of our lalK>urs, has Inum that of tiie (iatholii 
have not hitlu^rto paid any atti;ntion to the stat<{ of the Protestant llisse 
or examiiHtd the natun; and utilitv of tlios<^ |)enallies, to which tb 
t*%\umti\ in tu)nfit*A\umm of their dissent from the KstablislM*^ (^hu 
Kngtand. In order U) do this <;trectualiy, we shall giv<$ a sliglit hiftl 
sket<;h of the |N;nal laws to which Prot<*stant l>isM;nU*rs are subj<'cl 
S|»ecify the firesent stat<* of those laws,-— fuid then examine their util 
trie preservation of tine Kstablished (ihurch. 

The first law, by which any i^rson was bound to receive the sacr. 
accr>rding to the riW of the Anglican Church, is that of the Z(\ of iai 
c. A. This was not inti»nded against Proti^Htant Dissentitrs, but a 
PapisU : for Proti*stiint Dissenti^rs i\u*u thought it sinful U) sifparate 
the Kstablished f !hurch ; and occasional confonnity always <;xist49d lie 
the different reformed churcluts. The old Puritans, ind*e<;d, were i 
fully afraid of falling itiU) the crime of s<;hism ; and in 1 5H7, one of tli^ 
they imfHSM^d U|Km thems«>lves was, that they should endeavour U) wi 
the imputation of that crime, ''^inasmuch as iUt* bnfthren communicati 
the church iu word and sacraments, and in all other things excff|ft 
corru|itions.'' The nonconformists in general (:<;nlinued to commu 
(at least oc<;asionally; till the \t»ar i(ih», when the Presbytman foi 
worship was ostablishiul. Mu*r the Kestoration, and evi'u after th«f ado 
formity, most of Uk? Presbyterians, and many of theotiier si;i;ts, wm 
cated oci;asionally with the Kpis^Mipal eKtabliHiimenl. Inth<! very y«;a 
the (iOqioration Act passed, out of fifty--six known Prenbyttfrian rn<i 
of Parliament, there wen* only two who had any scrupbts to olmy tlie 

* PMgMiv tm TokTMliifti. By tlif llf v. C. Wy^iU. -Vut. %i%. {mzt^ 14(1 Sovtftn\m, n 
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of (he House, and receive the communion after the manner of the Church 

of EnglaDd. Occasional conformity indeed was so prevalent about this time, 

-Hut in 1663, the year after the Presbyterians were turned out by the Act 

of Cniformity, Mr. Baxter proposed, at a meeting of their ministers, that 

S should consider how far it was lawful, or their duty, to communicate 
the parish churches in the liturgy and sacraments ; and used many 

agomeDts to prove that it was lawful : and this opinion of Mr. Baxter met 
' wilhDO sort of opposition from his brethren. And at another meeting held in 

1666, it was agreed, '* that communion with the Established Church was in 
JMflawful and good." Bishop Stiilingfleet, accordingly, dates the separation 
nf the Dissenters from the Church, only from thetimeof the King's decla- 
mlioD of indulgence, issued 1671-2 ; in consequence of which, they built 
liieetiDghouses for themselves, and continued ever afterwards to keep up 
ifparate congregations. The praclice, however, of conformity continued 
k> a considerable extent among the Presbyterians, as Bishop Stiilingfleet tells 
usio his preface to his book on Separation, published in 1681 ; but he adds, 
'•when they were earnestly pressed by those in authority to join in com- 
nunion, they refused it, and have been more and more backward ever 
»iDee, till now." Occasional conformity has been upon the decline since 
Bishop Stiilingfleet wrote; but there has been no period in which it has not 
)een practised. 

The majority of every House of Commons throughout the reign of Charles 
iie Second had a rooted dread and hatred of Popery ; and although, at the 
beginning of the first Parliament, they fell in with the resentments of the 
King and Church, yet in a few years they discovered their error, and the 
danger to which they were exposing the country. The latter part of this 
idgn was therefore passed in continual disputes between the House of Com- 
BODS and the Crown ; — the latter struggling hard to protect Papists from 
fenecution, and the former pressing for further severities against them. In 
Hie year 1671, Charles the Second, in order to secure the nonconformists, 
wsued a proclamation, suspending, by a dispensing power, all the penal 
hws, and granting to the Protestant nonconformists public places of worship 
—to Papists, freedom of religion in their own houses. This usurpation of 
=*power roused the drooping spirit of liberty ; and the common danger united 
pfrotestants of all descriptions. The Dissenters accepted the indulgence, 
kt provoked the resentment of the court, by reprobating that exercise of 
'prerogative by which it was bestowed. Charles opened the session, by de- 
daring, in high terms, his resolution to maintain his declaration of indul- 
gence. The unprincipled firmness of the King, however, gave way to the 
^uous Ormness of his Parliament; and the indulgence was withdrawn . 
(I'he Parliament, not content with this, proceeded to incapacitate Catholics 
horn holding any place of trust in the kingdom ; and, in their zeal to en- 
force thai object, tacked on the present Test Act to the Bill of Supplies, and 
^Y that means got it passed. 

The Test Act provides, that evert/ person who shall take any office^ civil 
^^ military n or shall receive any salary, pay, fee, or wages, by reason of 
'ny patent of his Majesty, or shall be admitted into the family of his 
iiajesly, shall receive the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper after the manner 
>tlhe Church of England, within three months after their admittance into 
he said ofGce. Any person convicted of oflending against this act, is 
lisabled from ever after suing in any court, — from becoming guardian, 
Executor, or administrator, — from profiling by au\ \e%«iCN ox ^^^^ ^^^ ^^'> 
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ur from bwritif^ any ottiim wilhln England fir Walei ,— and, in additki 
lb«M9 inc8iiacUi<$», to U> lortdt MO/. NorHC^mimMotieil oflteen in Iba n 
pf$Uy e<in«Uibli», oviffwaen or (Ik; pof>r,— and Mjch like ffmali eiffl afl 
are <5X(»o|ited from llio opitralkin of the bill, — (he pn$anibb$ of whidb 
preialy fiUi(«a (he deaign of (be act Ut lie, for prevonUng any dangeri wl 
may happen from P^Uh r«eu$a»l$» 

To comillt^Ui (he ani9e(k>tM of a |M*f>ple divide<l bv mMt^Utm di«(inctt 
Charlc'i (Iu5 Hiscond, immf$dia(/flv liefore Urn realoradon, hail publialH^d 
di5chira(ion of Breda, " We i(o declare/' he «ayii, **u lilierty (o (ei 
eonaeieneea, and iliat no rnan aliall be dif^iuieled and called in ifw^m 
ma(U5r» lA religion which do no( di«(firb (he |Nsace of (he kingdom ; and 
we ftliall Gimmmi (o aiieh an ac( of I'arliamenI an, upon madire delilMfral 
altall be oflfore<l uuUnm Uft (he full graii(ing (hat indulgence/' Tbh 
ckiralion waa made in 1000, (Aiitian were mud over (xi ImMi Houa^f^ tA] 
liamen(; and i( eoii(ribuU9fl materially t/igain (lie Hup|Kir(and imM 
of (III; llfMi;nb;r». in 1001, h/iwever, i\u9 ^!orfN;ra(fon Ac( waa pwHHfd 
which U waa enac(ed, (ha( ** no (ler^^m ahall ever hereafter Ix; pla 
elec(e«i, or clioKen, inio any C'>r|)ora(ion, tha( «hall not, widiin one y<^r 
before audi eb^^aion, have (aken (hi$ ihicramen( tit (he f/>rd'a 9o| 
according (/> (Im; rileaof (lie Church of Kngland/' Afler (he Cori^m 
Ac(, came (he Ac( 'd' (,'niformi(y, which com|Kfib^l (wo (hoixMind rritni» 
who c/iiild no( comply with (he tnnin it reifulreil, (o <pii( their livjn^«. '' 
bill (aaya lliitm;; reifuttaleii the ctiurch in the aame c<mdition in wbii 
waa before tlie commenr;i*rn<;n( of the civil wara; and, aa (he old \nfm 
ing lawa of Qtmisn Eli/alNtth fetill aubiiHtcd in (heir full vigour, and 
danaef^ of a like nadire were now added, all (In; King'a pronji«^:H of I 
ra(ion, and of indulg<;nce to tender cmneiencea, were/ (hereby eluded 
broken/'— Hume, vol, vii. 380. 

In (Ilia way, (he Cor|'ora(ion ami Teata Ada were pa^«^ ; and nincA* 
4;nac(iofi wivend eflorbf have h<^n made for (be relief of (he Prole 
IlianenterM. In Oc(olN*r, 167S, a bill waa brongla in (o difdingiiiah b<Hi 
PfoUmUinU and CatholicH, but waa loat by prorogation of Parliament, 
neat year, (lie aame bill waa b>a(by (tie aame meana, Twoodier bil 
(lus aame na(ure were lo4 in 10S0, by (he aame manmuvre of (he c< 
lUitore (heir adjoiirnmen(, however the t/ommona had paniMfd (wo nt 
rea^dijlion^ in favour of the, MnrntuUin,* In 107H-9 a feat waa provi 
whidi admitted iVofea(an( i>ia<ien(era into Parliamen(, bu( ekclud<«<l Ca(bc 

The higfi au(hority of King William hrmaelf waa unaijc^$«afullv 
ploy<^l Uf procure a nf|K*a1 of (he Cor|Kira(ion aiMi Tea( Acta, 'M Fkj 
aaid hi;, in \m apeech to Parliameri( in March, 10Hf>, ''y/ni ar(;<M;n 
(here U a tu^'Amiiy of H^>me Uw ti> a0t(b; i\vt oa(iia (/i Ixf (aken by »H 
aon« U} hit admilt^^l t/i mieh placets, I recommend it (o your care' l#> ri 
a Kfv^fdy ffro^iHi'Hi for it ; and an I doubt not bu( (hat you will aufficii 
provide againnl Papif»la, h*t F hoix; you will leave room for the admii$«fi< 
all Protevtanti^ that are able aiMi willing (o (ferve, Thia conjunction ir. 
ai;rvici$ will tend to the lK;tti;r uniting yni among yourmrlvcH, and %tren 
ening you against your common adveraari<;a," 

f li*«<rfit<rr» {« III fhi« iiu**i {(rj<'V«u» l/> iIm; tuf/j^-ct, « w^tilicfiiMif of i\it- yr'AAr^lMht iri(<-r*^l. « 
eMffftKMRMmi !<» I'trpeff, mh'I 4»fi2<rrou» ■<» tti<r itfUM' tA ||,«; kftiKdoin." ^C<fm. i'/ur, vol i«. 
"^tti^flvi^l, IMOT. etnt*^ ^Uw Ini- </|ii»»fiii <il ilii* Mtnim; Unit Ui« A<4ii of P«rii*f>i^( M 
ihitr*igm *A Uuiri'fi AufK', Kl(»ilM'(ti, mwI K \n'^ JaivM », A^Miiivt P'ffHJkh fA)i:u«4al«, <Ki;(liC fi'4 
fMimkM m%minii l^rm^^^isnt DmtttUru ** (Oim. lour. ir<A in 704 ) 
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Nothing, however, was done, either in that or the succeeding reign ; and 
Q 1711, an act passed, requiring all persons who should accept of offices, 
lot only to take the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, but to conform strictly 

tbe worship of the Church of England, during all the time they held 
hem. In 1718 this act was repealed. A motion was made in the House 
if Commons (or the repeal of the Test Act, on the 12th of March, 1735-6, 
md lost by 251 to 123. On a similar question in 1739, the numbers were 
188 to 89, In 1787, the ms\jority against the Dissenters was 78 ; in 1789, 
mly 20 ; but in 1790, they were repulsed by a very great majority. 

But though the Dissenters have not been able to procure a direct repeal 

01 the Corporation and Test Acts, their condition has been extremely ame- 
liorated (if the inconveniences which they complain of have not indeed been 
totally removed) by the annual Indemnity Bills, which, since the year 
i7A3, have constantly passed, in favour of all offences against these statutes. 
Each bill of indemnity pardons all past offences, if the test is taken before a 
certain day; and then another indemnity act succeeds, covering afresh 
ofienders from the last-mentioned day : so that the original Test and Cor- 
poration Acts, the existence of which is considered by both sides to be of 
nch extreme importance, which by one is complained of as so intolerable 
I grievance and by the other cherished as such an impregnable bulwark of 
Hfety, have really had no sort of operation, nor been once carried into 
effect, for more than sixty-eight years. 

From one of the greatest evils which grew out of the Corporation and 
Test Acts, the Dissenters have been relieved by the decision of a court of 

Clice. They used, for a long time, to be nominated to corporate ofGces, 
»iuse it was known they could not qualify to execute them ; and by-laws, 
inflicting penalties on those who refused to serve, were expressly made to 
enrich corporations at their expense. The produce of these unjust ex- 
actions served, or nearly served, to build the Mansion-house of the city of 
liOndon. In 1736, it appears that no less a sum than 20,700/. had been 
vaised from fines paid by persons to be excused serving the office of slieriiT: 
and out of that money it was resolved to erect the Mansion-house, the first 
fltoneof which was laid in 1739. At length, this system of oppression was 
overthrown. An action was brought by the chamberlain of London against 
Alkn Evans, Esq., a Dissenter, for the penalty of 600/. for refusing to 
anrve the office of sheriff of the city of London ; but the House of Lords, to 
whose tribunal it was carried in the last resort, determined, unanimously y 
in 1767, that Dissenters who could not conscientiously take the sacrament, 
in id)edience to the test laws, were excused from serving corporate offices. 
Vpoo that occasion, Lord Mansfield did himself the highest honour, by his 
Wence of religious liberty ; — evincing a hatred of oppression, a reluctance 
^1d iodulgo the bad passions of the mullitudo, and a zeal for the rights of 
■mkind, which human beings generally lose, in proportion as they become 
^ tid, rich, powerful, and famous. 

Since that period, the Dissenters have suffered little or no practical op- 
^PKssion. A series of amnesties, for more than sixty years, has made them 
9Hte regardless of the penalties of taking office. Several corporations are 
^ their hands; and the decision in Evans's case has established, that they 
"^ not punishable for declining the performance of duties to which they 
"^nnot conscientiously submit. 
' This is a short sketch of the history of the penal laws made against the 
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Protestant Dissenters, and of the present state of these laws. It remaiof 
that we say something upon their expediency. 

In the first place, we begin with a perfect admission of the ri^t of the 
Legislature to exclude any description of men from civil offices, in coo- 
sequence of their religious opinions — provided they are satisGed that such 
an exclusion is essential to the general well-being of the community. The 
Government has a right to do any thing that is for the good of the governed \ 
and it is possible that a particular religious sect may be so notorious for 
dangerous political opinions, that their faith may be taken as a test, or 
marii, of their doctrines upon government. In the changes and chances of 
the world, Socinian doctrines may be firmly united to republican habits,-^ 
as dependence on the see of Rome may be combined with the love of des- 
potism ; and then it does not seem very unreasonable that religious creeds; 
in themselves innocent, and not the subject of punishment, should becomo 
so, from their accidental alliance with dangerous opinions upon subjects 
purely secular. Cases might be put where it would be insanity in any 
government not to distinguish its enemies by any mark, religious, physical, 
or moral, that chanced to present itself. It is quite idle, then, to argue this 
question as a question of general right , and in all debates and publication 
on this subject, which have fallen into our hands, we have observed that 
manifest advantages have been gained over the Dissenters, by their adopt- 
ing this method of arguing the question. They have been completely de- 
feated, in the mere metaphysical part of the dispute, and by these means 
occasioned a great prejudice against the practical part of their case. We 
therefore give up the question of right as indefensible, or not worth defend- 
ing ; and shall argue the question merely upon grounds of expediency. 

Admitting the right of Government to punish their own subjects, it will- j 
easily be allowed, that they ought not to be punished without reason; thil' 
no man ought to be cast into prison, to be put to death, to pain, or iocofi- 
veniencc, unless public utility requires it. A government that neglectdij 
such plain and obvious notions as these, would be universally execrat^, and j 
speedily destroyed. 

The love of power is natural to man ; and great and useful exertions are 
made to obtain it. Government, too, has a right to say who shall, anij] 
who shall not, possess power; but that right may be justly or oppressivelj, 
wisely or foolishly, exercised. It would be absurd and vexatious, if allthej 
offices of the state were confined to persons born in the northern parts 
the island. It would be equally absurd and capricious, if they were coH 
ferred only upon the sons of clergymen. Though the right to exclude isad-| 
mitted, there must be a sound reason for each paticular act of exclusion; 
exclude from offices, without such reason, is a tyrannical and foolish exc 
cise of a right. It remains then to be seen, by what arguments the exclusic 
of the Dissenters can be justified ; and whether the right possessed by 
legislature has, in this instance, been exercised under a sound discretion. 

Bishop Warburton calls the exclusion from offices a restraint, and D0tA| 
punishment; and builds (as many have done after him] a great deal of usel 
reasoning upon this supposed distinction. Be it a restraint or a punishmc 
or let it receive any other modified appellation, it is an evil to those wt 
are excluded; and, if no sort of reason exists why the Dissenters si 
suffer this evil, it ought not to be inflicted. Whether such reasons do 
do not exist, is the question before us. 
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Mere diBsent from Ihe dogmas of the Established Chureh, without the 
frofession of any dangerous opinions in religion or politics, does not appear 
b 08 to bo a sufficient reason for exclusion from civil offices. The first and 
RMliest pretext is, that, by such wholesome inflictions, the Dissenters will 
kfrighteDed back into the pale of the Church. This, however, is a pre- 
eu, which experience has long ago refuted. Mankind have shown them- 
dyes invincible upon religious topics, under much greater sulferings than 
ly which the Corporation and Test Acts pretend to inflict upon them. The 
kveroments of all countries have, at one time or another, made death and 
velty the punishment for heterodox opinions ; but, after long experience, 
ive been compelled to give up the attempt as utterly hopeless. But, if 
en will brave death and pain in the preservation of their religious liber- 
iS, it does seem an hopeless undertaking to attempt to reclaim them by 
iyation from civil offices. There is no man of sense, we believe, who 
les Dot regret extremely the torrent of fanaticism which is setting in upon 
is country ; yet it would be the extreme of absurdity to attempt to arrest 
I progress, or to reclaim men to the bosom of the Church, by telling them 
ey should never be mayors and aldermen if they did not give up their 
ligious tenets. The Church of Ireland, in spite of test laws, amounted, 
sfore their repeal, only to one fourth of the population of the whole island. 
»Uand has preserved its church without test laws. France lost its com- 
lerce, manufactures, and populalion, the moment they were established 
J the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. We much doubt, if any one 
ogle convert to the Church has ever been made by them. They have 
iombered for seventy years. If, at this moment, when the Church of 
Ingland is losing ground so fast to the sectaries, they should be revived and 
ntied into strict execution, is there any man so mad as to suppose, that 
Dch a remedy would not increase, rather than diminish, the evil? 

But, though the penal laws against Protestant Dissenters may not be cal- 
iolated to gain proselytes to the Established Church, they may be con- 
idered, perhaps, as useful in guarding against its already existing opponents, 
lod rendering them less formidable, by depriving them of the power they 
■ould gain by the exercise of civil offices. It may be considered as a soUd 
>Bd necessary barrier to an establishment, that those who cannot assent to 
h doctrines should be prevented from exercising authority over their fellow- 
meets. Now, if it were quite clear, that those who differed from the 
Kitablishment wished to destroy the Establishment, there might be some 
M'ce in such a provision. But it is a very conceivable case, that a sect 
•*y be contented with the free exercise of its own worship, without having 
^J desire to destroy the established religion of the country. There is 
'Miiog in the creed of any Protestant sect existing among us, which neccs- 
^y implies such a supposition, or makes the destruction of any other 
^l any part of their duty. We know of no general meeting of any dis- 
-OUDg ministers, where any resolutions or opinions to that effect have 
^n professed, or even hinted at. The laws against Protestant Dissenters 
tve been uniformly suspended for seventy years, — which we should pre- 
tme they would not have been, had any such practices existed ; and if the 
minions of sects are to be gathered from the opinions of a few fanatical 
embers, the Church of England must be subjected to the same rule, and 
) charged with plans and intentions against the Dissenters, which every 
Qpectable churchman, wo are convinced, would disown. To disapprove 
« doctrines of a church is one thing, — to wish its d^^ltxicVvoTv, ^sA \s^ 
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attempt to subrert it, is another. The Protestant Dissenflen haye, hov- 
eyer, had an opportunity of showing how Ihey would act towards Eptseo^ 
pah'ans, when the |K)wer was placed in their own hands. After the poiv 
of England ceased in America, they have shown, in the northern and nMH 
colonies of that country, that they have been falsely accused of objecting b, 
the introduction of bishops; and, in New-England, where the legiiladli 
bodies are almost to a man Dissenters from the Church of England, thflCI 
is no test to prevent churchmen holding offices. The sons of chuithi 
have the full benefit of the universities; and the taxes for support of 
worship, when paid by churchmen, are given to the episcopal mini 
All this would not have been so, if the Dissenters really entertained 
violent hatred against bishops and Episcopalians, of which they aresus] 
in this country. 

We are utterly unacquainted with any thing like an attempt against 
safety of the Church or State, made by Protestant Dissenters, for this 
tury and a half last [)a8t. The Corporation and Test Acts were ce 
passed for no such reason. At the period at which they were enacted, 
was but one general feeling of suspicion and hatred against the Calhol 
Every thing that was Protestant was highly popular in that Parliament, 
that period, it was only the most rigid Dissenters who made it a matter 
conscience not to receive the communion after the manner of the Church 
England ; and any inconvenience which they might suffer, was by 
selves personally waived, in order to promote the great object of gua 
against the Catholics. Alderman Sire, member for the city of London, 
a most rigid dissenter, declared, in the debate upon the Test Act, that 
was his wish that a most eff'ectual security might be found against P< 
and that nothing might interpose till that was done. At present, they wi 
willing to lie under the severity of the laws, rather than clog a more n 
sary work with their concerns." And, not a month before the Test Act 
brought in, a bill |)assed the commons, to give to the Dissenters a legal 
constitutional toleration. "As the Dissenters (says Hume) had secoi 
the efforts of the commons against the King's declaration of indulgence, 
seemed resolute to accept of no toleration in an illegal manner, they had 
quired great favour with the Parliament; and a project was adopted, 
unite the whole Protestant interest against the common enemy, who 
began to appear formidable. A bill passed the commons for the ease 
relief of the Protestant nonconformists,*' etc. etc. etc. (Hume, vol. 
p. 506, 8vo.) 

The arguments derived from the history of the lest laws are not, to 
sure, of any great efficacy. They are merely adduced to show, that if 
laws, are necessary to defend the Church from Protestant Dissenters, 
necessity is inferred from general reasoning, not from any actual p 
danger existing when such laws were enacted. They were enacted, 
unquestionably, not to guard the Church from Protestant Dissenters ; 
they were f)assed, by the assistance of Protestant Dissenters, to guard 
Church from the Catholics. The Church of England requires, for 
safety, that all dissenters from its doctrines should bo excluded from 
offic<;s ; and yet, all Ihost^ who elect to civil offfces, may be Dissenters, 
mayor or an alderman may be chosen by burgesses, not one of w 
belongs to the Church of England ; and why (if dissent is so dangeroui 
tho Church) arc Dissenters in Parliament? In that sitiiation, where ' 
can do the most mischief, they are \ctl cuV.\\e\^ undisturbed. A man 
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a member of Pmrluiment if he dissents— but not an alderman. It is ex- 
nely difficult to fix a limit to such sort of defences to any establishment, 
i church is to weaken its opponents by depriving them of civil power, 
7 not, by depriving them (as was done twenty years ago in Ireland) of the 
hit of acquiring property, disposing of their estates by will ? etc. etc. If 
establishment, in short, is to be preserved by any other means than those of 
fing for its support, and then leaving it to the effect of opinion, we are quite 
I loss to know where these means are to end. If men are to be driven into 
\ national churdies by the fear of losing their chanee of civil ofRces, then 
» fear of losing their liberty, their limbs, or their lives, would be still a 
ire powerful motive ; and the spirit of ancient persecution has been un- 
sely permitted to sleep. 

We must remember, too, that when these laws were passed, restricting 
3 crown from selecting, for the greater number of civil offices, any but 
smbers of the Church of England, the King of England might legally be of 
y religion, and that he was actually a Catholic. The King of England 
tut now not only be a Protestant, but a member of the Church of England, 
lere is no reason, therefore, why the restriction placed upon the royal 
erogative, of choosing, should be any longer continued. — There is a test 
RT, it is indeed said, for the King ; — the first magistrate of the country 
D8t belong to the Established Church. — Why are subordinate magistrates 
consider themselves as aggrieved by submission to the same restraints? 
I the first place, we have very little belief in the dangers of a dissenting 
ig. But, if the necessity of his conformity be proved, can the necessity 
eonformity in every public functionary be inferred from it? Are there 
) reasons which make it necessary for a king of England to be an Episeo- 
flian, which fly over the heads of custom-house officers and tide-waiters, 
|1 leave even mayors and burgesses untouched ? If it were an evil to be 
^lilted to for the good of the country, the example of the King would 
the murmurs of the suflering subject ; but many thousand persons, 
;ted to useless restraints, cannot possibly be consoled, by the instance ' 
[one person who submits to the same restraints, where they are useful and 

Jr. 
^We have already endeavoured to show, that the Corporation and Test 
are very badly calculated to make proselytes to tlie Church ; and if 
principal use is to guard the church from, the hostility of those who 
be considered as enemies because they are Dissenters, then these laws 
. extremely ill calculated for this purpose ; — first, because they give no 
N security against this enmity; — and, secondly, because they do a great 
p more than there is occasion for, by compelling Dissenters to worship 
p a method of which they disapprove. It would be much better, in both 
ms of view, that a Dissenter, before he took office, should merely make 
h " that he would enter into no plan or conspiracy for the destruction of 
i Church of England " — an oath that would be more fair and rational than 
Bst, and which, we are convinced, no Dissenter would object to take. 
(9 security, slight as it may appear, would be quite as effectual to the 
Urch as the taking of the sacrament — for they are both religious ties of 
lal strength, where they are ties at all ; — and in many instances the taking 
sacrament is no tie ; — for there are some very serious and honourable 
b among the Dissenters, who would make no scruple to take it after the 
Utter of the Church of England, and yet might think themselves entitled, 
tppoHnnity offered, to deprive the Church of her pnNWe^e*. 1\v^^^\- 
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poration and Test Acts, therefore, are not director effectual safeguards against 
this imaginary danger, which this sort of oath would lie, as for as any re- 
ligious obligations are binding upon mankind. But if the basis of all thoB 
reasonings is sound— if, in all countries where there is an established church, 
there is to be an exclusion of Dissenters from civil and political offices — and 
no man is to serve the state who cannot think with the Church — ^this is to 
divide the human race into two parts, and to make them irreconcilable 
enemies to each other. The reasoning must be as good any where else as in 
England. Scotland should exclude Episcopalian Christians — Austria, Pro- 
testant Christians — Sweden, Catholic Christians — Russia, both Catholic and 
Protestant Christians. What a rich fund of animosity is here ! 

^heu quantus equis, quantua adeat viria 
Sudor ! Quanta tnovea funera ! 

We have a very high respect for established churches, and think then 
wise institutions for preserving the purity of religion ; but if they are to cairj 
with them all these fruitful principles of hatred and persecution, it would be 
better for mainkind that they had never existed at all. The real enemies In 
religious establishments are those who disfigure them with all the odioa 
and unnatural apparatus of penally and exclusion, — who take away fromi 
bishop his mild paraphernalia of crosier and chaplain, and place a commoi 
informer at his heels^ and a cat-o'-nine-tails in his hand. 

It may, however, be very fairly doubted, whether the Church of Engiand 
would not lose, instead of gaining any thing in the number of its proselylei 
and the extent of its power, if these Corporation and Test Acts were really 
carried into execution. If men are let alone, religious fanaticism dies avar, 
^-or one folly chases out another. If there be no fanaticism, but only a 
rational difference of opinion from the Established Church, this slight de- 
ference (if it be not assisted by disqualification or persecution) wooM 
scarcely hold out against the superior fashion and 6c]at of the Establishri. 
Church. But where men are told, that they must not be elected to ofScei^ 
because they cannot believe in this or that speculative dogma of religioi, 
they immediately become attached to their opinions ; and the question ben 
tween them and the church becomes, not a languid question of reason, MJ 
a lively question of passion. Men meet together, and talk of their wroapj 
and their persecutions ; till dissent gets from the skin into the bone, circi 
with the blood, and becomes incurable. If the laws against the Dii 
were really put into execution, the enemies of the Church would onlyl 
rendered more formidable, because they would be made more angry, 
therefore more enterprising and more active. The mass of mankind, in i 
country at least, love peace, and love to follow their own occupations, 
they had only to pay a few pounds evf jry year to a church in which thejj 
not believe, this would pass over tranquilly enough; but when, in addi*' 
to this, Ihcy were oppressed and insulted by severe disqualifications 
exclusions, the vis inertits yvould be overcome; and every Dissenter' 
the Church would be plotting against its existence. This appears tobel 
precise effect which these laws are calculated to produce : — ** They c( 
an admirable receipt for converting all those who cannot agree with 
doctrines of the Church into the furious and implacable enemies of 
existence.'' Luckily for the Church, they are too foolish to be acted Q| 

All that we have now said respecting the Corporation and Test AdsJ 
upon the supposition that they were enforced. But as an annual indei 
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Vn pisaes lo protect all offenders under these acts, and to prevent any 
(niiuhmeDt that may follow upon the transgression ; either these acts have 
•0 eBect at all in protecting the Church, and are already as if they did not 
(bM; or the good they do to the Church must be from a dread entertained 
>f Diflsent^^, that the laws so suspended may at any period be enforced; 
4ttdthat a punishment is always awaiting them, in case of misconduct. If 
Aefirst of these suppositions be true, and these laws produce no effect at all, 
Aen W6 presume that no human being can object to their abolition. And if 
Aey are sup|)osed (o protect the Church, not by any actual privation to the 
weoters, but by menaces of that evil, then all the arguments we have used 
VUDst the punishment apply with redoubled force to the threat ; for a law 
viuch punishes dissent from an established religion must aid that established 
"eligioD (if at all), either by preventing the increase of Dissenters by making 
proselytes to the Church, or by checking mischievous combinations for the 
iG8truclion of the Church. And, if it be true, as we have already con- 
ifinded, that actual exclusion from civil offices will neither bring men back 
othe Church, nor prevent them from quitting the Church, it must also be 
me, that the mere threat of exclusion will never produce those effects ; and, 
kough fewer enemies are made to the Church, and more civil power is 
ilinted to the Dissenters by connivance, than if it never were actually with- 
icld, — still a great degree of irritation is excited ; and the very essence of the 
iw (which was meant to deny civil power to heterodoxy) is destroyed. 

There may be some utility and meaning in keeping penal laws suspended 
^w the heads of justly suspected sectaries for some short time. But when 
IW8 have been suspended for seventy years, and the legislature has not 
Band it necessary to let loose their terrors in one single instance for all that 
wriod, this does seem to be a probation which ought to satisfy the most 
rigiknt and jealous orthodoxy : and, to talk of tlie ruin which must ensue 
iao establishment, from such an abolition, is really an offence against the 
Maimon understanding of mankind. But the threat is an idle threat. The 
Mis, that it would be quite impossible to carry the Corporation and Test 
Id8 into execution. The infliction would be far too sweeping and com- 
jRheosive to be tolerated. Prosecutions would lie against all Dissenters 
had any concern in the Bank of England, the East India, Russia, or 
Sea Companies, or in any of the insurance companies ; — against the 
rs of many hospitals and^ other charitable institutions. Dissenters 

_d be sometimes excluded from being vestrymen, and from managing 
Chouses. They would not be permitted, jn some places, to govern work- 
^Dses, poorhouses, and houses of industry. They could not bo keepers of 
idhouses or lazarettoes ; and would be prohibited, in most cases, from 
ting as commissioners or trustees of any sort. It was doubted by the 
kut of King's Bench, when Lord Chief Justice Hall presided, whether the 
iBors of the College of Physicians were not obliged to take the test. — All 
^ns acting under royal charters are certainly obliged to do so. All non- 
Dimissioned ofGccrs, and the commissioned ofQcers in the army, must 
2eive the communion. AH excisemen, custom-house officers, tide- 
liters ; all those who hold offices of inheritance. The Postmaster-general, 
a Lonl Chancellor, the proprietors of mail coaches, all retailers of per- 
mery, venders of quack medicines, persons letting out post-horses, are 
i persons holding places of trust under his Majesty, or those deriving 
Uhority/rwn him, and must therefore all appear at the altar, before they 
lier upon their respective functions. Those who Vva& We^ii^^V^ v^^ 
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were formerly compelled to receive Hie sacramenl, according lo theC 
of England; as Mr. Locke, in liis second Letter on Toleration, p 
raforms im. No Dissenters can be governors of hospitals, assisted 
of Parliament; nor commissioners for window-taxes, nor maids of h 
not the meanest officers in corporations; nor could the King confer a pc 
tior any other reward, upon the most meritorious Protestant Dissentei 
sempled to receive the sacrament/ 

But the elocution of these laws is impossible, not only from theii 
culously extensive operation, but from the enormity and atrocity 
punishments which they enact. He who oflends against them " is de 
of the right to sue in any court of law or equity. He cannot be gu 
to any child, or administrator or executor to any person. He can r 
take a legacy, nor deed of gift, nor bear any office in England, Wa! 
Berwick-upon-Tweed." The pecuniary penalty for the oflence is e 
enormous, — 500/. would be the price to an exciseman or corporal 
army for his transgression, — No lapse of time bars persecution for thi 
of onences. A man may be prosecuted to-morrow for not receivii 
sacrament forty years ago. How is it possible to execute such h 
these ? And what advantage can it be to the church to continue a thi 
enforcing laws which are so extravagantly and preposterously cruel 
every man of common sense must know they are extinguished forever* 
year Lord Sidmouth made a slight scratch in the epidermis of the Di 
ing Church. Of the extraordinary consequences we were all witn 
and yet there arc persons who may think it possible to revive the execu 
the Test Acts ! If there are no such extravagant persons, why may nol 
laws be repealed? And never let it be forgotten, against what spc( 
men they have been enacted — against men who have run greater risk 
with greater unanimity, to preserve the free government and consti 
of this country, than any other set of men whatever. During the re 
Charles IL the small remains of liberty were chiefly preserved and 
rished by them. They resisted, with eflect, the arbitrary designs of C 
and James II. when their own immediate interest would have led th 
an unconditional submission. They joined cordially in the Kevolutioi 

* An Scotchmen 'lettlccl in England, and holding any otBces there, (a pretty numeron 
would be tuljjected to the penaltiea of thene lawa. A member of the Church of Kngland 
and free accew to all the offices of Scotland, while a member of the Church of Scotland ii 
citated from holding one in England. By the Act of Union, the two kingdoms are iooor 
into one. There is to be one army, one naTy, one parliament, and one privy council ; and 
members of the Scotch Church— who are not Dissenters, but appertain to a church reconi 
established by our laws, — are cutoff from all eoioyment of offices in England. The ditren 
dicaments in which the two countries are placed, show, ludicrously enough, how little tbs 
any country is to be judged of from its hiws. The Scotch are prohibited, by the sererest pi 
from bearingofflces in England ; and the English permitted, with the most generous magM 
lo share in an the wealth and patronage of Scotland. It is curious to obserTe, how intrep 
one nation exposes itself to danger, and how constantly the other ahstains from advantage, 
favourite argument, in support of the Corporation and Test Acts, is, that their repeal m 
contrary to that article of tM Scottish Union, which enactn, that all acts existing at the p 
that Union, for the establishment and preservation of the Church of Enghuid. its doctriM 




opips 

therefore', that it is a folly to talk of the eternity of any human laws. If both nations wishei 
the articles of Union to he altered, it ought to be altered. And as the power of alteriif 
exbt somewhere, there is no other practical method of carrying such alteration into eflbct, i 
act of Parliament, as in any common case. And next, we wish to observe, that the Cof| 
and Test Acts have nothnig to do with the establishment, doctrine, worship, and diadplim 
Church of Engbnd ^ and that, instead of contributing to the urrservation or that ChurcOj tl 
to the number, and mflame the animosity of its enemies, and therefore render its destmetii 
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98ed themselv^ to the resentment of a bigoted princess and an infatuated 
pie, to secure the succession of the House of Hanover. In two rebel- 
8, the Dissenters, without the exception of a single individual, showed 
Midy attachment to the present government; and they have, at all times 

seasons (and when such praise was by no means due to the Church 
England], proved themselves the steady friends of that mild, moderate, 

tolerant race of Kings, by which we have been governed for the last 
tury.* 



E LAST OF THE CATHOLIC QUESTION— ITS PRINCIPLE, 

HISTORY, AND EFFECTS.f 

The tumultuous joy with which the sudden announcement of peace to 
land was welcomed by the friends of civil and religious freedom, has gra- 
illy subsided to deep and solemn thankfulness for the purest political 
lasure that this generation can live to witness. That nodding and im- 
nding danger, which, like the mysterious helmet in the *' Castle of 
ranto," was enlarging every hour before our eyes, is at length swallowed 
. The thunder cloud, whose pressure took away our breath, is gone, 
le earth seems once more firm under our feet ; and that future which we 
intnot look upon is rising bright aud glorious ; and on its forehead is the 
oniing star ! The whole aspect and character of the remainder of ode's 
b are changed by it. Instead of feeling that our home and country were 
icoming a precarious leasehold, whose term we ourselves even might have 
le wretchedness of surviving, we shall now bow our heads to the nunc 
kdUis, come when it may, in confidence that we are leaving to our child- 
M the imperial inheritance of a united kingdom, secured, as far as human 
(obabilities may approach security, by all the elements of an enduring 
[laatness. 

This question has stood of late years like a Michael Angelo in a gallery, 
inding us to every thing else. Now that it is at last disposed of, we shall 
' enabled to turn to other human objects, and to look at them in other 
m merely Protestant or Papist bearings. The present measure is wisely ' 
li simply framed. The best way to disarm your enemy is to disarm his 
Hd. You want no security against him, when, by doing him justice. 



The Corporation and Test Acts baring been wisely abolished, witb other absurd remnants of 
fUt penecation, it was scarcely necessary to include this Essay amongst the other Selections 
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you have made him your devoted friend. A hwidred Utile technical con- 
trivances, however apparently ingenious and successful, would have redmed 
(he real security in an inOnitely greater proportion, by manifesting the jet- 
lousy of distrust, and keeping up so many occasions of possible diyisioD. 
They might have entangled posterity ; and, at present, would only have 
afforded the great master of delay, who is as powerless in discussing prin- 
ciples, as he is unrivalled in the harassing warfare of detail, a splendid oppoi^ 
tunity of crowning a consistent life, by seeking to intercept this natioMl 
blessing by endless permutations and combinations of obstinate chicane. 

The two wings, whose dovelike oflice it is to waft home this messenger 
of peace, are as favourable conditions as could be well proposed (if con- 
ditions we must have] for terms of reciprocal concession. The Galholie 
Association had accomplished the object of its existence. From the iostaot 
that its power and spirit had passed into the constitution, nothing but i 
sort of corpse was left, for either their own vole or that of Parliament lo 
consign to an honourable grave. Our patrician policy had made its Uio 
great leaders the real tribunes of the Irish people for the time; and their 
foulls have been the faults of that anomalous and stormy office. Irefaml 
has not so many periods of brightness in her story, or so many candidalei 
for her gratitude, that their names can ever be forgotten, in a country 
whose fl¥st patriot was Grattan, and where, it may now be hoped, 
that Lord Anglesey will be her last martyr. For the Association itself, it 
will need no other epitaph than the *' Cireumspice'* of a nation it his 
freed. 

The other part of the compromise — the disfranchisement of the fortf- 
shiliing freeholders — is in appearance more ungracious; since, however 
substantially valuable, it has, just at the present moment, too much (lie 
air of a punishment for their Roman virtue. But when once the feeUqf 
(for it is matter of feeling only) is got ever, and the first disappointment ii 
softened by kind and judicious explanation, the alteration will be found, ii 
itself, a solid and lasting good. The virtue the peasantry have lately 
displayed is the heroic excitement of a crisis, when the heart "swells overUi 
banks, and sweeps away all ordinary considerations before it. But as soon 
as things had returned to their natural channel, the peasant would hire 
found himself the serf of heretofore — without adequate means or motiw 
of resistance; and must have again been crushed between the old allernatife 
of ruinous collision, or perjured and degrading bondage. To relieve his 
from such a peril, is to prepare the way towards enfranchising him with i 
truer freehold — freedom of mind and character ; that by which mao ii 
emphatically Man. The statistics of Ireland, which must lay the next 
stone in the foundation of moral improvement, will gain greatly by Ihi 
removal of an electioneering ambition, which few landlords have hadlbl 

- forbearance to withstand. Independent votes are what we want. A wli^ 
legislature ought to stop wherever it can fix this standard, nor descend • 
shilling lower. Every age must take care of itself ; and we must give those 
that come after us credit for re-opening the poll book, and letting in a now 
class of freeholders, as soon as one is formed which can exercise the ri^ 
usefully lo itself and to the public. The late system had, in comoion (imeii 
all the mischief of universal suffrage, and all the baseness of a rotten borouj^. ^ 
As many, however, as thought this disfranchisement unjust and injurious liT 4 
iaJten by itself, but yet believed it indispensable to the success of the giMl> ' 

measure with which it was combined, ^cie ecgaaWj Wvwd to support it«i 
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Khe plainest principleB of moral prudence. To tauot such compromises 

with the name of trimming, and to cant, with half a line out of acopy book 

about '* not doing eril that good may come/' is to forget what all are doing 

every day they live. If a man is to fold his arms till a proposition of 

unmixed good is presented for his acceptance, he may take his stand with 

tbe farmer's boy, who waited till the river should run out. All restraint is, for 

instance, evil ; but the lawgiver and the judge pass their lives in violating 

this goodly maxim. We presume there is no moral sense, or rule of 

Scripture, by which we can guide ourselves in respect either of the odd 

shilling more or less in the elective franchise, or concerning what is a 

DToper, and what an improper, modification of the national adjustment of 

1688. Individual rights can seldom clash so much with the general interest 

m to counteibalance the great principle that demands the inviolability of 

poperty; and it is still more seldom that society has not the means of 

making individoal compensation. But it is otherwise in tlie case of great 

portions of a community ; for their only compensation must arise from the 

*iDcreafled prosperity of Ihe whole. These rights, too, being political, are 

impressed with a stronger trust, and are held by the express tenure of public 

,]lnvioe. To hold them inviolable, would bar us from altering the quantity, 

^ If well as quality, of the new blood, whose infusion the constitution might 

iequire; and we could as little add as take away. A remonstrance against 

otending the elective franchise to copyholders, upon the ground, that such 

in innovation was a disturbance of the vested right that the freeholder had 

ill his monopoly, would be only this same moon in another quarter. It is 

.dear that, when the general objects and the particular objects of an institution 

tiash, the latter must give way. 

Just in the degree that we trembled at the crisis from which we are now 
iscapingy may be estimated our sense of gratitude to him, who, having 
'' lurd^ all swords of the garland," has achieved this great civic victory 
of Justice, Mercy, and Peace. Whilst the clergy seem groping about us in 
fte dark in all directions, we feel pretty much as we suppose Ulysses did, 
when be was eluding the clutches of the bewildered Polyphemie (who at best 
bad but one eye, and that now extinguished), under the guidance of the 
Leader of the Hock. The Duke has broken in upon their magic forest— 
the Mona, defended with such Druidical fury ; and notwithstanding the mist 
and the mutterings, the unholy words and spectral forms, arrayed against 
•his entrance, he has pressed resolutely on to free this spell-bound subject, 
and break the enchanter's wand. Colonel Napier learned in Spain how 
Ihe Tenth Legion came to worship Ciesar ; and a greater than Gssar is here 
—one who has not destroyed in peace the country he had saved by his sword. 
Untnupmelled and uncommitted, not more protected by his splendid ex- 
patriations than averse by nature from the paltering which had gangrened 

- this vital question through its whole domestic bearings, he has amply repaid 
jBic universal respect with which all eyes so anxiously watched him whilst 

. yet wrapped in his impenetrable cloak . Although ho came new to a question 

- imoompassed by contention and complicated by finesse, he saw that his 
!, oioice upon it was indeed the choice in what class of statesmen he should 
^bnaflw stand. Having carried oflf the plate in military glory, he has 

vtefuBisd, in his new career, to put himself into cart-horse harness — to leave 
Ae company of the Turennes and Marlborougjis of the Cabinet, and herd 
la the rear rank of our secondary civil ians-Himong the Poloniuses and 
Obici of the Court of Denioark. 
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The question certainly is not new to Mr. Peel; his present merit 
ing it stands tliereforc on entirely distinct grounds, and yet is grca 
reputation that he acquired whilst serving under his former coloi 
his actual declaration that he has left them with reluctance, have 
him to confer at last an important benefit on his country, by assisting 
the wounds he had so long kept open. A confession so announc 
satisfy all who can bo satisfied, that it has become, in any view ol 
least of two evils. We gladly pay him high interest for the aid v 
is now giving to overthrow an opposition, which he himself hac 
raised, consolidated , and upheld. In such a case, when the last abh 
who could be found to advocate the obsolete prejudices of a powerfi 
is bowled out by the strong conviction of necessity, he must be pre 
undergo the obloquy of the mob of followers who had made him tl 
sentative of their opinions, and had put, as polilicians, their who! 
and intellectual existence into his hands. But this privilege of 
within certain limits excusable enough, has been abused in a man 
graceful to the Tory press, and to the party whom he provided w 
and speeches much longer than they deserved. The imps whom 
jured up and fed as companions and attendants, whilst he conti 
practice of the ''black art," are now flying at him because he has 
pernicious books, and resolved to trust to the despised faculty ( 
reason. Like Acta^on, his own hounds are ready to devour him- 
the same oflence— opening his eyes. Nothing can show more fon 
Mr. Peers understanding has got at length into its right place, thai 
ferent figure he is making this session and the last; when, thougl 
the Tory pecking at him had begun, and whilst the Whigs were e 
to him a most generous forbearance, a feather seemed dropping o 
every night. Allowing for the disproportionate consequence he at 
the turn of the scale in a parliamentary division, over the weighliei 
of the question, he has shown at the last equal judgment, abi 
temper. Not only has Mr. Peel dealt usefully by the public, in unt 
the official superintendence of the present measures; amidst great 
dilTiculties, we feel convinced he has also chosen that w hich, being 
fair and manly, oug^t to be the least painful and least unsatisfactory 
self. ' The choice could be to him only one of evils. He was i n the ol 
dilemma — the sea before him, the barbarians behind. Mr. Peel 
aware that it is not the year 1829 which he has to explain and jus 
is not when private opioions and public conduct are coincident, \hi 
has any thing to repent of, or the country any reason to complain. 
Mr. Canning have answered to his wish, *' were our honoured 
herel" that princely and forgiving eye would have beamed wi 
unusual brightness in welcoming the new convert to his cause. U 
have shrunk at the recital of the inward change of 1825,— at the 
of the eventful interval, and tlie continued resistance; above all, 
have felt the difficulty of reconciling with these communications, 
and 80 mysteriously concealed, the disqualification publicly pronoi 
him in 1827, by reason of opinions, which, it now appears, were 
that very time, by at least one of his protesting and seceding col 
But sincerity is valuable, however late. The man who never clia 
mind, must be about as great a fool as the man who is always char 
and if there be an occasion when auchan intellectual process ought 
19 M Indulgence, it h when vou perhaps sa\e a kinfEdom by submitti 
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*j*P^ ego audivi apud milites eum primum esse virum qui ipso consulat 
pAmrem sit: secundum eum, qui ben^ monenti obediat : qui nee ipse 
^ *^te^, nee alteri parere scial, eum extremi ingenii esse." 

This latter class, that cannot lead and will not follow, disdaining Ihe '* gra* 
; ^^ cert* nobis animorum gloriam," has presented us with nothing in the 
wpe of argument but a battery of bitter and boundless personalilips. 
Jj^ing hallooed their champion up to the hill top, that he might curse the 
pb of Israel, they have heard in desperation the words (hat the Spirit of 
i^nitbhas put into his mouth, blessing them altogether. The great malig- 
tal sophism, by which they pander to ignorance and passion, lies chiefly 
ft fte abuse of a single word (and this, too, patronised by members of con- 
VeraioD and missionary societies), by which a change of opinions,. and 
Ipostasy, are assumed to be the same. The blindfold consistency, on 
rtich all authority, experience, and warning, are thrown away, is nothing 
Ql a second-hand infallibility, made out of a worse-grained wood than any 
ipii chair. ** Old as I am, I put myself to school," was once esteemed a 
lerit. The censor morum of antiquity learned Greek at eighty ; and a love 
^liberty is to the full as honourable a preparation for the grave.' In those 
vat debates, by which the Petition of Rights is surrounded as with a glory, 
1 Sir Edward Coke stood out (and also at seventy-nine), careless oi the 
ooQsistency between his youth and his age; and thus joined in making the 
tifeflglonal learning of that day so dear to the friends of freedom. 
This setting up a minister as a Shrovetide cock for half a session, is 
;rhaps a necessary substitute for the exhausted state of reasonable mind 
id matter which their cause aflbrds. They are as little scrupulous in call- 
g names as in assuming them. The mask only is changed, the object 
iinains the same ; it is sought to extort to-day by violence, what has hi- 
lerio been pocketed by fraud. It is long since this party could venture to 
arch through Coventry witli the name of any of their natural leaders 
flcribed on their banners. They have consequently recruited for per- 
fatioDs to their harangues, and for followers to their processions, by one of 
le most unconscientious appropriations of titles and relationship to which 
ey have no pretence, that ever waa ventured upon by the unscrupulous- 
)BS of faction. As Orangemen^ they affect the countenance of the House 
Orange; that house which, in the monarchy of the Netherlands, is now 
aoifesting the same steady friendship to universal toleration, that was justly 
igardedasits proudest distinction, whilst head of the Republic of Holland. 
% Brunswiekers^ they assume the right of imposing their own corporation 
gotries upon an illustrious family, in contradiction to that liberty of con- 
ieoce which is now the common law of Germany, and in contradiction to 
e domestic example, of equality before the law, which the King of Hano- 
r basso lately set to hi& relation, the King of England. The cheers of 
e Pitt Clubs, under circumstances of denial so recent and so notorious, at 
toast which has driven those most nearly connected with the person and 
ineiplesof that great minister from these celebrations of his memory, well 
ititle the festival to the description of '' the great annual imposture," by 
Inch we usually hear it called. Considering that these frauds have beep 
irpetrated for the purposes of political trade, an injunction might almost bo 
Dvedin the Court of Chancery against them. It is difficult to say in 
hit Jesuit annals there can be found a more glaring abuse of words, than 
latby which Protestant zeal has endeavoured to press into its service t\v<^ 
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patroriBKe of Ihe (women, who, in all our liiMtory, would mosl have seoiW 
liie degradation of Hudi alliance. 

Siimui in tliat country, whose greatisHt glory wat», |that it placed froedotf 
of conHcienc^ above all other free<lom and that it gave Uie earliest eumpb 
of what fMMMirity, |iroHfN*rity, and happiness attiind on toleration, Williaa^. 
hrought U) Kngtand a nuist earniwt wisli ti> realinii the apprehensions of lltf 
bigots, by making it ^* an Amstifrdam of all religions/' No fact belongjM 
to that ulifHi inglorious, but most bl(;sseil devolution, is Iwttiir knowntoa' 
who know any Ihing of the matter, and m/>re studiously concealed by thoN 
who call loudest on his name when they are mmi violating his principhi^ 
than tliat he iiad no sympathy w ilh the plantisr-like insolence of op|)ressioo ; 
that, volunteering on no exclusions, he yielded in this, as in other instancflif 
to the cruel exigencl<?s of his p^>Hilion ; and that he would hav4$ held thetilla 
of our ** (jreal lleliverer" much truer and much dearer, if no dffscriptkif 
of his subjects had been led captive at his triumph. Notwithstanding lb 
authoritative disclaimer which Mr. Latouches^i lately reiid the Orangemea, 
from Hish</ii ihirnct, thes<; s^>cielj(;s, as long as they crawl, will douUM 
r<3-haiig their spidcrueb upon Uks statue of our hero, and seek to borroir 
siime credit from a character wUowt services and virtues would go far Uh 
wards sjinctifyiiig any (rrror. 

Ih rcsfiect of the Pitt (^lubs, the scandal is only gn^ter as Ihe facts m^ 
more flagrant. In the history of a man whos<3 natural and otifcial life wcfV] 
almost one, what event can bes^> remarkable as that he should have dioiit 
to abdicate the government, abandon his lHfsi;eching sovereign, and Icafi 
l^ird Sidmouth to try c;onctusions with lionafiarte, rather than ap| 
wanting in a conviction of the importanr:/; of ihii cause? They are 
hiisbanders of his honour, who pass over this striking epoch:' they 
garblers of Ihe memoirs of that necessary evil — the Irish L'nion — whodt 
not wind up ils story by doing justir^s to the manliness that refused 
Iks a party in defrauding (Im; expectations under which that Union had 
ifbtained ; the fulfilment of which expectations could alone turn it intolM 
fusion of national inlentsts and feelings, which the safetv of both countries 
d(*manded, and which Ik; intended it to be. His great jiolitical achievemeil 
has Imtn thus cr>rrut)ted into a monster, fialf slave, hair fn?i; — a centaur, nd 
a man : and thiis has Ireland been, for upwards of a ci^ntury, what Soot- 
land would have iMifm, had our statesmen als/> legislate^l, at the cniationijf 
the kingdom of (treat Britain, upon the more fdausible sfj|ipfisition Im 
Presbyterians are ill-iiispoM^d towards monarchy, and therefore inellgiUa, 
to ofli<^; und(fr a monarchical constitution. Mr. Pitt, whom Ihey vor' 
shipped f'jr (larty objects with so much motith-honour, haslM'en treatiHltil 
resjieet to tbeM* transactions, only one d<?gree bfss treacherously thanliw 
Irish llieruMrlveH. 'i'he single act of '* wild justice" pei'pelrated on bin, 
has been the piildicalion of his admirable f^ftter to deorpe III., which 
Lord Kenyon, iti a headlong xi*al to avail hims4*lf of royal prejudi^rs, hii, 
witli a ju<J;:nient s^i well worthy of the vMm% lately printed. As for the 
Pitt (i'lulm tlieniselves, it is clear, beyond all dispute, that Mr. Pitt wuul' 
not tliwt at bis own dinner. 

1'he late ap|X'iils to the (Hipulace have been accompanied with language, 
for which, if it has failed in its own intelligible meaning, we yet owe no 
f banks to fiiosf; who ealculafed upon gunpowder, when they siKxik their 
lorch. The pnjiarafions for M>me time have shown, that reason had lonll 
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) gathered whatcvor was Avithin reach, and that all furllicr hope lay in 
iking the tree. Strength of argument had hccn long dispensed with, and 
i stood on the intermediate point most favourable to strength of lungs. 
•. Philpotts had made way for Lord Winchilsea : the study-chair for 
inenden Heath — the Runnymede of intolerance — where, within hearing of 
3. Canterbury clergy, Archbishop Langton was lectured on his luke- 
irmness to freedom. The mere mention of the word Popery, it was 
lown, had been sufficient, any lime these three hundred years, to de- 
ive a considerable portion of Englishmen of the perfect use of their un- 
iTStanding. Hence the craftiness of that favourite fallacy which brands with 
ic eipithcl Pro-popery, men whose protestantism and patriotism are known 
I be equally intense; and A\ho are earnest, in the precise proportion of 
iose feelings, to relieve their religion from the disgrace of such gratuitous 
ijustice, and their country from the danger of a policy so perniciously insane, 
'olemical irrelevances, whether foolisli only, or malignant, yet equally 
QJurious, have accordingly been scandalously abused in the mystifications 
irofessionally prepared for the delusion of the lower orders. The chief mis- 
ake which the friends of civil and religious freedom have all along commit- 
ed, consists in their having despised these practices too much to be at the 
Mins for circulating appropriate antidotes to such vulgar poisons. So far 
^rom being taken by surprise, whilst Imlf of England is sick in longing for 
this measure, too many of our excellent countrymen have had time to raise 
the price of Lincolnshire sheepskins, and expose themselves egregiously. 
We make no complaint of those who so loudly appealed from Parliament 
lo Ihe people. We receive gladly any precedent of deference to popular 
opiDion. Go through the form of asking for it often, and it will become 
more and more worth having. A village in the said county, with which 
^care well acquainted, was so earnest in availing itself of the opportunity 
^ exercising this right, that, upon the Duke of St. Alban's very properly 
iftjuiring of the clergyman that they should have a petition in favour, as 
"fellas against, the Catholics submitted to their choice, we are told that 
^ery man in the parish most impartially signed both ! 

Of late, there has been no attempt at reasoning, beyond an appeal to the 
^ of numbers. Death liuist be daily turning even' this against tlie side 
^at has no recruits. The sere and yellow loaf is replaced by the vigo- 
^Us promise of a forward spring. The young shoots refuse to put out 
|t|ds of rotten wood. Now, as our religion is an historical religion, so is 
lis in part an historical (jueslion. It also requires knowledge of the 
^eory and practice of the Roman Catholic religion, in its natural slate, in 
'her countries at the present ago. It would be as well, if those who are 
► decide, could form some conjeclure of what the proposed alteration 
finounls to, and what is the possible danger to which it can oj)en a door. 
or would they be the less competent, if thoy had correct opinions on the 
»nd of risk lo which the happiness of individuals and the safety of the 
Amnion wealth are exposed, by a coulinuod refusal to do justice. The 
^ople are justified in watching jealously the class above them, wherever 
^ey see it employed in legislating or deciding in favour of interests of its 
Wn. But there is no reason for overruling the credit due to its superior 
pportunities and superior intelligence, when there is no separate interest 
^ mislead it, and where the only possible consideration is the connnon 
^fety of the state. Notwithstanding the confidence with which numbers 
^ave been arrayed^ and the admitted probability ttiaV V\vo ^o\w\^t \\i^- 
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dices are not yet numerically subdued, yd Ihe comparalive indiffcreiH; 

which the commoo people regard the subject, may be presumed (n 

unsparing abuse of every species of delusion with which the cound 

been deluged and disgraced. Nobody docs work of this kind by|| 

once, and for nothing. Could truth have served the purpose of tbi 

dern opposition, surely they would have spoken truth. It isamusinf 

a sudden reverence for petitions and for universal sufTragc, beyon 

Major Gartwright ever dreamed of, now sprung up among the Tory 

' rracy ; whilst their management of a machinery so new to them, sf 

in (he charity girl, the lunatic, and the felon, might bo considered 

suspicious as evidence of an ulterior conspiracy to bring the right i 

(ioning into contempt. A Florilegium of these placards and handb 

be a strange contradiction for posterity to reconcile with the opposite 

of our contemporary knowledge and refinement. We are not disi 

to flatter the present age by any worthless compliments on its discr 

its virtues. But a spirit of more comprehensive charity, improvii 

the ancient petty modifications of self-love, is its noblest charac 

Dryden's beautiful supposition, that man was created with an c 

space of arms ** to satisfy a large embrace," seems getting truer ev< 

But this is Philosophy's best and dearest work. Accordingly, all t 

movements in advance have every where been fought up by intelli^ 

norities. This is the very picture of society in progress — as at Ih 

mation, tlie Revolution, and on this very question. There have h 

tain subjects wherein nobody, for a long time, ever dreamt of cc 

humanity or justice. A Catholic was as much born to be exclui 

negro to be sold. A few surviving representatives of an age, whos 

and politics were full of chasms, may be still found regular at c 

chapel, wliilst persecuting, up to the maximum the times will be 

whom the law allows them to call lieretics. Their complacency 

s^me character with that which enabled Cowpcr's Newton to writ 

he never had sweeter communion with God than— on his last > 

Guinea I" A spirit of perfect toleration is among the most bril 

novations of very recent days. It is the dethroning of the last Ai 

every Sorbonn?. Whilst we lake boundless pleasure in this trim 

allow, on behalf of its veteran antagonists, their title to the whole 1 

Harvey's declaration, that he had found no physician turned of fo 

would admit the circulation of the blood. 

It is to the credit of the lay-talent of this country, that, besei 

courtier superstition has been with temptations, yet its fortune 

long decided by a constellation of every distinguished name air 

statesmen. There is not missing a star of any magnitude. It is 

when no country exists in Europe, where the authority of great 

so strong a supplement to reason (indeed, it might be said, is 

stronger than reason, whore they happen to bo opposed) as Engl. 

in a case where reason and authority cover each other in an cnt 

cidence, means were found for so many years of evading the gras 

conclusions. Our premier, thus supported, need give himself litt 

about the ol)Solete and impenitent ultras, who reproach their owi 

for indiffence to Episcopacy; and whose hulls, mouldering on lli 

will soon serve only to measure the distance at which they are h 

current of the times. The survivors of the baflled minority on I 

//on of the slave /radc— those pracllcaV sVaV^jsux^w, nnVn tvailed the! 
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the mast of the last Guinea ship— may be allowed lo sun (heir harmless 
bedTily in the brightness of a similar exhibition, and to celebrate, with 
} cheer more, their favourite virtue of consistency, whether right or 
oqg. When the misguided villagers have had a respite, and have reco- 
tihm the saturnalia of inflammatory politics, at whose dramshop they 
I been drenched, they will see into what company they have fallen; and 
T judge of the real tendency of all this intolerance, by the rank and Gle 
h which it musters. This is only one leaf out of a dark volume, whoso 
ikish text opposes emancipation from any oppressive error. They will 
ogDiae in the advocates for religious exclusions from'civil rights, thecon- 
)nt supporters of Com Laws, Sugar Laws, Game Laws; men to whom 
7 subject is equally dear, if it is but a monopoly and a wrong. Who 
doubt but that these persons, if they had embarrassed 1688 by their 
aoce, would have deprecated its proceedings, have quoted 16A8, have 
m the head of the martyr King before them, and have been the same 
DBin the side of Lord Somers, as at present they are in the Duke's? 
he great national recovery which we are suflering, we have vouched 
J thing that a nation can rely upon, in the way of security for being 
. Could we trust this party, and ruin an empire to please them, they 
nothing to offer us either as indemnity or excuse. 
portion of the foam which the present storm has scattered on every 
, comes from a school with which we shall certainly never enter into 
oversy, till we meet together on the plains of Armageddon. Men that 
lee in the Apocalypse the present state of Europe, and who tell a 
h statesman to burn his Burke, and adopt the book of Revelations for 
tical manual, are carrying on madness upon too sublime a scale for 
iterference. We are brought up in the humble creed of looking at 
rophecies chiefly in connexion, not with the future, but the past; 
i a caiutious divinity, looking backwards, might shadow out marks of 
3ation and of promise, and lead on our faith by proofs of Divine fore- 
iedge, to an apparent accomplishment of the Divine will. But to use 
as this year's almanac — to put the Millennium backwards and for- 
, according as the facts of the last twelvemonth have falsified the pre- 
18 of the last edition — to jeopardise the slate rather than tolerate a 
which might spoil a favourite criticism on some ambiguous text, or 
intercept the vision that is floating for the week over the valley of 
y, is to turn the Apocalyptic eagle into the cuckoo of the spring. 
isitions more absurd were never made by Cromweirs chaplains or by 
uritan ministers, of whom Clarendon gives so picturesque a sketch, 
ig out from the godly town of Gloucester. The Fifth-monarchy men 
do no worse than pour out the vials on our heads, and throy us on 
orns of the beast, in this great national dilemma. So much is said 
written about the benast, that though superstition is cheated out of its 
it seems resolved to indemnify itself by a sort of Smithfield language 
There is little to choose between the fanaticism which would fire a 
om, and that which fires a church. In the event of our modern com- 
itors clearing up all difficulties by a civil war, it would be but mode- 
snsolation, that Mr. Macneil had dipped his sword in the prophetical 
n of the Scriptures; whereas **01d Mortality" preferred engraving 
storical texts upon his blade. Of all ' ' lights which lead astray," none 
e so mischievous as that which is imagined to be ''a light from 
eq." We should be sfartled at our bVmduess aivvA Y^<i^>HS\\^w^^^^^ 



there brought before us at one moment of view all the pages of om 
(given us for far other purposes), which have been perverted, at di 
ages and on different subjects, into authorities for human folly and! 
crime. Religious feeling can answer for tlie heart only, but not the 
The regicides would not otherwise have prayed so heartily for a li 
'' marshal them the way they should go," and yet have prayed io 
Were virtue a protection against error in the use of so dangerous i 
strument, posterity might safely see in the Memoirs of Mrs. Hulcl 
an encouragement, and not a warning. For her gallant husband, wl 
saw that ''many who had preached the people into it, had apostalist 
himself to a more diligent study of the Scriptures, whereby he atUine 
firmation in many principles he had before." It is scarcely credible 
nation, with eighty millions of heathens for its subjects, should be thrc 
with Cfod's judgments upon those that unite themselves with idolatei 
simple admission of fellow-Christians to equal political rights; es( 
when the precedent chosen for this bold distribution of the Divine d 
sure, is that policy of brotherly love, which has already secured n 
peace and civil concord to nearly the whole of Europe. Whichevei 
hundred notions of Antichrist may happen to be true, Ireland must * 
be saved. If religious enthusiasts once changed the politics of their 
was when they formed in line with the friends of freedom. Let the 
against us now, and they shall Gnd that we have an enthusiasm asard 
invincible as their own. 

The perturbation thus raised by shifting a question of politics int< 
ix>lemics, has not only broken the peace *" of the religious world, I 

* From the fimt difCUMion of tliw great queslioo, the Bwhop of Norwich has sunporti 
M truly that of Protentantivtn m of iitatc policy ; and the preMot Buboy of Rochester 
(xeded Io the liberal opinions aa well aa Io the honours of Dr. King, the fnend of Burke, 
hoped that these, with the morv recent examples of churchmen most distinKuished for tl 
and that of the j^reat leader of the Scottish Church, Dr. Chalmers, will hriiig back to iheti 
manj of t'lONo whom the late tempest had drif en half-sean Ofer. The Roman Catholic i 
lion of the Tran^ubstantiation Text seems to us rightlj described as a mistake c;f crilicisi 
^ Rlietoric into Ijogic." Hut it is indeed surprising that Mr. Kaber should think it 
recreation for the pri^ient oeamn, to labour a demonstration, that because the ccrein 
host would be idohunr in us, according to our interi>retalion, we therefore must act ton 
idohitiy ID tht'm,^ wiih theirs. This in the very point which inlolera:icc long dashed at 
impetuoos objections; and which Jeremy Taylor ought to have put down for ever by the 
triumphant answer. Observe, moreover, if Deuteronomy is to fix the offence, it should i 
(be punishment, and such pra{>bet is to be slain. The extract is not too long, if thej, 
been misled bjr the fallacy, will commune on it, and take it to their hearts, and be still, 
vol. viil p. 223.) ^ Bat here we must deliberate— for it is concerning the lives of men ; 
little deliberation may suffice. For itiolatry is a fonaking the true God, and giving dirii 
to a creature or to an idol, that is, to an imaginary sod, who hath no foundation iu 
existence ; and is that kino of superstition which by divines is called the super-»tition of 
object. Now it is evident that tne object of their adoration (that which u represented 
their minds, tlteir tlioughts, and purposes, and by which GmI principalij, if not bolely, laki 
of hunmn action!*) in the blei«scu sacrament, is the only true and eternal Ood hypostatic 
with his holy humanity, which humanity they believe actually present under the veil of 
mental sigfis. And if they thought him not present, they are no far from worshipping tl 
this case, that themselves profess it to be idolatry to do so ; which is a dfmonstratioo 
soul hath nothing in it that is idolatrical. If tlieir confidence and fanciful opinion ba^ 
fhi'm upon mo great mistake, (as without doubt they have), yet the will hath nothing in i 
is a great enemy to idolatry : * Et nihil ardet in inferno nitii pnipria voluntas.' .And alt! 
hnve done violence to all philosopliy aiid the reason of man, and undone and cancelled iht 
ti( two or three sciences, to bring in this article ; yet they have a divine revelation, w! 
and grammaltcal sense, if that sense were intended, would warrant them to do videoo 
scieoccf in the circle. And indeed that transubstantiation is ftpenly and violently agaii 
reason, is no argument to make them disbelieve it. who believe the mystery of the T 
thiMw niceties of explication whidiare in the acliool (and which now-a-days pass for ck 
of the church), witn as mucii violence to the priocij>les of natural and sujicroatural phi 
caa be MMgmed to be ia the point of transubHtanltation. 

J^ for tbe artkk UhM; we all lay tHat Chnii h iVieic v^iuMta vymft ^n^^ of other 
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found repose of the Church of England. A thing, upon whibh 
}Ught to differ, is mixed up with one on which no two men 
ed precisely to agree. The issue is artfully changed from that 
(in what we can hardly bring oursehes to call its more liberal 
the University of Cambridge was the only justifiable ground of 
3Xclusions — the supposed union of ceittin political with certain 
3ts — to enquiries, involving more comparative theology than 
date for holy orders takes with him to his ordaining bishop. 

the principle on which it has been sought to justify exclu- 
vho insist in going at length into the respective merits of the 

not only enter upon a field of interminable debate, but are 
n Ihe nineteenth century, the distinction which the truest 
Protestant reputation have always insisted was her rule, in 
rect penalties on faith were more in fashion. Volumes have 
to establish, that Ehzabeth's measures were aimed solely at 
id in no respect at the creed, of Rom3. In reference to the 
Ltained, it is now too late to renew, in any shape, the politico- 
lisms by which Papists, Puritans, aid even Quakers, have 
)d, together and in succession ; not, forsooth, on the ground 
3n, but because their religion was dang^ous to the state! The 
igland will hardly mend the matter much by its secular as- 
. it does not now ask for the penal exclusion of a Catholic dis- 
raint of his doctrine, or in aid of his sahalion, but as a defen- 
to the loaves and fishes. The real danger to the church is, 
ng itself athwart the path that leads to public peace. The 
id astuteness with which every 3cclesiaslical possibility is 
ho unnecessary infusion of so mucl of the spirit of unrectified 
ng proper and plain political considerations, must needs 
errible catastrophe, should it eve come; and certainly will 
causes that alone can bring it m. The real securities for 

1 are the harmony of its principhs with the character of the 
espect which its members draw to it, by personal feelings 
selves. In proportion to the affedionate connexion by which 

gentleman must be bound to nany of its order (and none 
[y than ourselves, by tics both of blood and friendship), must 
regret with which they witnessed the hawker and pedlar ac- 
te clerical crusade against the liberty of their fellow citizens, 
lillity of the state. If successfil. Peter the Hermit's would 
I so disastrous. Meanwhile, it bears little outward token of 
n nature, and profound charily in conscience, which were 
laracter of Falkland, as being so excellent a temper for the 
r Christianity. We hardly know whether the chief per- 

01 be amiss to wonihip him al that tine, when he gives himself to us in so in>8« 
lod with so great advantages, especi&ll/ since the whole office is a consociatioo 

religion and worship. Now, in all opinions of those men who think it an act of 
licate and to offer, a divine worship is given to Christ, and ie transmitted to him 
U action and that sacrament; and it is no more in the Church of Rome, but tha4 
ake infinitely in the manner of his presence : which error is wholly seated in the 
d does not communicate with the will. For all agree that the divinity and the 
»o of God are the ultimate and adequate object of divine adoration, and that it is 
any creature whatsoever ; and before they venture to pass an act of adoration, 
read to be aimihilatcd, or tirncd into his snbstancc, who may lawfully be wor- 
irbo have these thoughts are as much enemies of idolatry, as thev that understaml 

that inconvenience which it supposed to be the crime, ^lttCiU\A«) ^q!vgdbS\'^>sa\«, 
iTwd." 
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formers are entitled to (he apology, (bat divinity seems to be, aboi 
others, that study which makes those who involve themselves the farthi 
its technical windings, pay for every inch of knowledge, by losing at 
as much in charity. 

The actual Church of England has great merit in many respecls. 

history certainly does not tax its liberal reader with any such burdi 

gratitude for past political favours at her hands, as to entitle her presei 

terposition to any strong presumptions in its behalf* When we s 

divines clustering togeher, almost in a hardened unanimity, whilst al 

lightened lay opinion i^ broken up and siding oil in the opposite dim 

we cannot but recall tte impracticablcncss and the absence of due ni 

sympathy and discrcticn which they have so frequently shown. Tbe 

derate Selden was thus provoked to propose, as a preliminary to a cl 

of peace, that they shoud ''chain up the clergy on bothsides." It w( 

same painful experience which wrung from Clarendon, whose notioi 

church government satidTied even Charles I., and who has left us a dc 

ful testimony of his infmacy with all that was distinguished amon 

ecclesiastics of his age that melancholy averment : — " Clergymen v 

stand the least, and tale the worst measureof human affairs, of all ma 

that can write and real.'' Bufnet would tell us, on his episcopal! 

iedge and authority, vhat the 1688, of which we now hear so much, 

owed them. ' ' They are the n^ost remiss of any in Europe ; " and agi 

"They are, for the greatest part, the worst-natured, the fierces 

discreetest, and most persecuting sort that are in the nation." Evei 

the Reformation, they have generally withdrawn themselves from a b 

comprehensive contcmplaJon of public questions, and have been 

trying every great domestic measure in a small monastic spirit, and 

narrow reference to themsdves. A convocation, at the present day, 

stand just as much in need as in the most popish times, of an inb 

against their attempting aight therein to the prejudice of the kii 

crown, and dignity. The truth is, that no *' measure of human 8 

was ever worse taken than heir recent conduct; which first assume 

their interest is distinct fron that of the community ; and next, lb; 

are safer amidst disturbances thus provoked, than under the quiet pro 

and favour of the law. In ;uch a case, ecclesiastical property alwa 

been and must be the most esposed. Wo never felt clearer of an 

than that the Church has mote immediately at stake, in the present 

ment, than any lay interest wlatever. But were it unfortunately oth< 

and were we driven to choose between what is principal and what is 

sory, between the loss of all aid the loss of part, wc would still say, 

out of the fire what you cat." The admonition of Jeremy Tayl 

more than Fenclon of the Church of England, is very applicable, « 

mutandis, to those who wili have it that the parish was made 

church, and not the church for the parish, — ** * Augur cum esse 

dicere ausus est, optimis auspiciis ca geri, qua; pro reipublica; salut 

rcntur ; qua; contra rempublicam fererenlur, contra auspicia ferri.' R 

is to meliorate the condition of a'people, not to do it disadvantage ; and, 

fore, those doctrines that inconvenience the public arc no parts of g( 

ligion. *Ut rospublica salva sit,' is a necessary consideration 

permission of prophcsyings ; for according to the true, solid, and f 

ends of the republic, so is the doctrine to t)e permitted or restrained, ^ 

men (hat preach it, according as they ate good subjects and right cor 
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men. For religion is a thing superinduced lo teoniporal govern- 
d the charch is an addition of a capacity to a commonwealth^ and 
is in no sense to disserve the necessity and just interests of that, 
it is superadded for its advantage and conservation/' If they will 
re the greatest among themselves in thus marshalling the degree 
comparative importance, they will hardly accept from Selden the 
D, that their ordinary circumstances and interests do not provide 
th the appropriate knowledge which is indispensable in dealing 
iractical a subject as the possible political necessities of any given 
The parson of the Tower (a good, discreet man) told Dr. Mosely, 
sent to me and the rest of the gentlemen committed, 3d Charles I., 
found no such words as parliament^ habeas corpus, return, toteer^ 
her in the Fathers, nor the schoolmen, nor in the text, and there- 
his part he believed he understood nothing of the business ! A 
on all those clergymen that meddle with matters they do not un- 
." They are bound to especial caution, considering the unfortunate 
I such exhibitions may exercise over their proper jurisdiction, 
mshioncrs, instead of the night of popery gathering round them, 
r after year only a more profound peace and concord ; when the 
returning home from Smithfield, protests that he left there, instead 
)f Protestants to be burned, only pens of cattle to be sold : when 
martyrdom they can hear of in the country, is that of their own 
)n against Guy Faux, which the bill leaves untouched, out of a 
isideration for protestant children ; what may they not be brought 
of the intemperance of error into which their pastor would have 
I? Their respect for his motives must borrow a little from their 
or his understanding. Some bad reasoners, who are behind-hand 
ir tithes, will be concluding, that a man so wrong respecting this 
ay be mistaken about the next; and their rustic faith may possibly 
id away by unjust inferences, of ''fit sacrificulus et Pagumdeci- 
nore ways tlian one. 

ite total want of all novelty, either in substance or in expression, we 
no fault of the disputants. This is a town which has been taken by. 
often, that not one brick is left upon another. The mere abstract 
3 of intolerance, or the instinct that shrinks from any change, lest it 
sen some of the secret fastenings by which a monopoly is held to- 
ism only serve, in the present day, for the underground and invisible 
ons. But before we hand this question over to the shelves of pure 
fy we will take a parting notice of the mode in which some of the 
eminent topics have been brandished. 

repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts restored Protestant Dissen- 
he evenhandedness of the common law. From that hour, the ge- 
rinciple of equality became again recognised, as politic, constitu- 
ind just. In addition, therefore, to the proof, which the opponents 
. rights between members of the same community were always bound 
(but never gave] , that a necessity existed for putting any religious 
lesis, or exception, into our definition of civil liberty, they were then 
ed to the further obligation of showing, why Roman Catholics in 
lar should not stand in the same condition with other Dissenters from 
lional church. As we do not hold, with Cobbett, the superior ex- 
« of this religion, we cannot understand the alarm — of which, if we 
iomaa Catholics, we should be so proud — that anUd^ate^ ^\q«v ^^ 
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removal of a few penalties Ihe success of their laith. The coDtrarr ol 
of vituperation with which it has been assailed, we understand v 
When the passions have ceased to blow a hurricane, men will duly eit 
the force of arguments that prove too mueh. An error of this Ub 
moral and political calculations, is as fatal to their possible correcto 
4m7 similar mistake that an accountant should discover in a sum of fi| 
Aware that the ordinary distinction which every Protestant believes b 
between his own form of Christianity and that professed by the I 
Catholics is not sufficient for the purpose of exclusion, the line of d 
cation has been darkened by exaggerations of the worst description, 
imputations can be good for any thing, only if true ; and they can h 
only if the inferences which necessarily flow from them are eonfira 
fads. Bui so far is this from being the ^ase, that the inferences ar 
tradicted by the experience of centuries, in our political relation 
Roman Catholic governments, and by our intercourse, morning, doc 
ni^t, with individuals of that persuasion. 

Libels against human nature, from Calvinistic pulpits, we are s 
aware, are no indictable offence ; nor libels against Christianity, appa 
unless as far as Christianity is part and parcel of the law. Otherw 
have shrunk with disgust and terror from the unsparing compreheos 
of these ferocious denunciations against the Church of Rome — of a d( 
disqualify it, not only for the duties of civil office, but for the comm 
poses that every religion ought to serve. Language of this descriptii 
Athanasian as any thing the Vatican ever thundered in the darkesl 
Books formerly were written to prove the truth of Christianity, as wel 
progress it had made, as by the share it had taken in the general in 
ment of society; whilst, according to the statistics of modern contr 
the members of this communion must not only be deducted as bac 
when we are reckoning the strength of Christendom, but a credit 
Christianity must be allowed to the sceptics on their account. Wbil 
ordination is recognised as conferring holy orders, they themselves ai 
out to be far worse than nothing. This is indeed thinning the fold 
Great Shepherd, and half emptying heaven ; a pouring of doubts i 
minds of calm observers, who are compelled to ask themselves whel 
general arguments in favour of Christianity can afford to run the gai 
the hundred inferences which break out over all the surface of such 
ment. Why will polemics burn the beams of our common temple 
their eggs by, now that they can no longer roast each other? 

In consequence of the abhorrence with which this obnoxious fait 
garded, a part of the religious world hangs to these disqualiGcations 1 
proselyting efQeacy, as a gentle blister, pro salute aninuB, by wli 
medicines of the new Reformation my be assisted. In the first plac 
mitigated penalties so levied, differ only in degree from the fagot ; I 
a branch bank to the Inquisition ; they are the humanity man-traps 
have succeeded to spring guns. Surely there are inducements enoug 
present day, from the rewards and promises which surround the av< 
the Church of England, to ensure the entrance of all within its p 
honestly can come there (and wo should desire no others), with 
being driven to have recourse lo an atom of deprivation, derived f 
more odious table of the penal law. The truth is, that, by a mere n 
of the intensity of the furnace, without extinguishing it altogether, ^ 
got the disadvantages of two extremes, without the advantages ol 
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ermination has been recommended ; and would have answered the pnr- 
3, if complete, just as play-w rights kill off, towards the end of a tragedy, 
characters whom they find a difficulty in disposing of. When the 
ins are out, a man will die; but ^nations, In that condition, are often par- 
larly troublesome. Conciliation, like mercy, would have been indeed 
ce blessed — blessing both the giver and receiver; and might have done 
nuch for the Protestant church as for (he Catholic freeholder. As it is, 
r relaxations have been specifically adapted to strengthen every thing 
holic in Ireland — numbers — means — intelligence — ail, except her con- 
mce in our justice or affection. 

Directly in reference to the encouragement of Protestantism, our whole 
tem is wrong, by at least two centuries. Europe has passed the period 
eo religion could be propagated — aye, or kept alive in it — by force. It 
old be a contradiction to imagine that measures, which it is our boast are 
in to its spirit, and opposed to the mode pursued on the first establishment 
general Christianity, should be any thing but prejudicial to the interests 
»ur own peculiar modification of it. They canonise a whole people with 
crown of apparent martyrdom. They destroy those feelings which form 
soil, if not the root, for probable conversions. An Irish peasant, at the 
sent day, would answer the new reformation missions, as the Indian 
sAaios did the Spanish priest who recruited for converts in the rear of the 
ij of Pizarro. That silent reformation (the most valuable of all, because 
most ennobling and characteristic) which Paley so naturally anticipated 
n the ascendency of truth, has been beat down in common with other ho- 
irable principles, by ah ascendency of a very different school. Nor have 
* theologians been content with the alienation unavoidably produced by 

I hostility of demeanour. As often as a ray of light was seen to be break- 
through, and an approximation to Protestant opinion taking place, the 
id of controversy has delighted to creep forward ; and, combining some 
sages in Bellarmine with the pretensions to unchangeableness, has rejected 
such favourable advances, without the signature of an apolog)% and the 
render of their sword. * * There is no change, there can be no change, there 

II be no change !" It has made our blood run cold, to see the reckless- 
B with which the winning of souls, and the union of hearts, have been 
18 sacrificed for the sake of a polemical syllogism, or a profitable sneer, 
thing is changed so reluctantly as a name ; but to imagine that behind the 
le name there is always found the same idea, is to take the cover for the 
h. Whatever the Roman Catholics may pretend about unchangeableness, 
I spiritual and political character of their religion has necessarily varied 
m age to age. It cannot resist the principle of assimilation which connects 
rUh the state of civilisation, and the nature of the institutions under which 
■ professed. It there any man living, who believes that the Roman 
tbolie religion is at this moment the same thing in Paris and in Madrid; 
Rome and at Vienna; in Switzerland and in South America? If in 
eland it appears occasionally to have contracted a coarseness and almost 
publican acrimony of spirit, the source is in its civil degradation. Re- 
ived within the British constitution, it will immediately become itself 
nstitntional. 

In respect of the popular accusation against every Roman Catholic — that 
6 b a sort of dragon, inflamed by a thirst for civil power — we cannot 
Mgjb admire its coolness. As a preliminary proof of moderaivQ^^ q\3x 
A^nopolists insist that he should deliver in a 8\a\\d\ ox y'^xXo^X^x^^ "t^- 
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nuDcialion, in their favour, of that portion of the British constitutioii whi 
were he not a Roman Catholic, it is admitted he would be entitled to^j, 
It seems expected that he should walk round the tree which his an 
planted for their posterity, and should protest that the grapes are sour, 
though he knows his title to them to be unexceptionable, and believes ' 
to be within his reach. Were he base enough to condescend to this h; 
pocrisy, thef e would be a greater air of plausibility in the opposite 
that, as Roman Catholics, they are of a nature too servile to hold 
under a free government. This last imputation may be left for the pi 
to balance the account with the simultaneous scandal so loudly maoil 
at their legal efTorts for the recovery of their rights.* Meanwhile, its 
sincerity is sufficiently ludicrous, considering the character of those 
by whom it has been bruited forth — unless monopolies are so very 
to them, that they would wish to keep even that of hating liberty totb 
selves. 

The Roman Catholics complain that they are excluded from their 
per share in the trust and service of their common country ; that ti 
blood, their money, their allegiance, are required, but that, how 
worthy they approve themselves, they are deprived of the capacity of 
out of the civil ranks. They do not ask either power or honours, M 
mere conditional eligibility to either, when otherwise deserving ; slipulal 
in the meanwhile, that they shall not be branded at home with the 
of disloyalty ani scorn, and that the common crier shall not be sent 
Europe with notice that Ireland is not io be trusted ; that like the Ergi 
of ancient Rome, she is crowded with an enslaved and rebellious pop 
tion, panting for the earthquake that may burst open their prison door. 
Niebuhr has traced a painful analogy between the distinctions of race 
disturbed Rome formerly, and Ireland at present. Bacon has furti 
exemplified the principle of nature, which insists on the legal allowance 
a right, though afterwards we may wave its actual exercise, by the * 
that the plebeians, when they had carried the recognition of a pie! 
Consul, let sixty years pass over without enforcing a single nomioati 
The refusal of a debtor to pay a debt which he has long owed, on the 
text that he suspects his creditor of the intention of instituting one time 
other a false demand, would be a novelty in the casuistry of injus 
whilst the charge of obstinacy, brought by the odd juryman against AJj 
eleven whom he could not convince, seems a feeble copy of the insoMf; 
by which the 'attempt on the part of the Roman Catholics to replace theflf 
selves^ on a level with their fellow-citizens, is worked up into an imagi 
usurpation of civil power. The crime which the Irish have been of 
years committing, is not a new one — it is that of the meri Hibemiei d 
early connexion. It consists merely in seeking the full privileges ofA^ 
English law, and admission within the porch of the English constitalio*- 

* Id a season when charges made, asaiost Popmrj were not very impartially tcmUniaed, f^ 
when the particular appearances in English history gave a current popularity to sach a a otijfj 
Lonl Molesworth put it down by a reference to the Gazetteer of 'Europe. ** It hath been a J'*' 
mistake amongst us, that the Popish religion is the only one of all the Ctarislian sects propef JJ 
introduce and establish slavery iu a nation, insomuch that Popery and slavery have been tho«ff 
inseparable. I shall make bold to say, that other religions have succeeded as effectually ia (Jj 
design as ever Popery did. Fur in Di^nmark, as well as other Protestant countries in I lie nPf* 
through the entire dependence of the clergy upon the prince; throiuh their principles and dootnj 
which are those of unlimited obeUieure; through the authority tliey have with the con»moo pe^P 
&c., shrery Beems to be more absolutely establislied thau it is in France.*' (The AeeonO^ ' 
QpBtaarJt.) 
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the peacd of Ireland, George lY. has been required only to complcft* 
It vas begun by James 1. There had better be no history, than that it 
jld be preverted to the fraudulent pretence of finding there any peculiar 
etence for undue power in a Roman Catholic, more than in a presby- 
in or a Church of England man. Our own adjustment of these propor- 
19, as settled from a survey of our domestic annals, would certainly in- 
e the other way. But, without entering on a comparative criticism of 
secular ambition of the Liturgy, the Confession of Faith, or the Missal, 
think it may be affirmed that die Roman Catholics yielded in the first 
ance, and have since lain quiet under these extravagant restrictions, with 
er signs of restlessness, and fewer experiments of a re-action, than was 
01 likely to have been the case. There is clearly no sense in making a 
ole body answerable for the proverbial wrongheadedness of one man, 
impolicy of whose conduct was disapproved of at the time, as much by 
subjects of his own persuasion, as we learn, from Madame de Sevigne's 
Iters, that the bigotry of it was ridiculed even in the court of Louis XIV. 
e experience of a great part of Europe, at the present day, is conclusive 
dence that Roman Catholics will rest satisfied with their due proportion 
civil power, even in the most suspicious of all cases. If James II. had 
Bessed a quarter of the good sense of the late King of Saxony, the Eng- 
I would have believed by this lime, as stoutly as the Saxons or Mr. 
ller, the possible happiness of Protestant subjects under a Popish king, 
it is, we have ourselves been rc-enac(ing the stupidity of James ; and, 
less we had stopped in time, might, like him, have lost a kingdom for 



A great alarm is professed to be entertained of designs nourished by the 
kmao Catholics against Protestant ascendency, which, as distinct from the 
A apprehension, must signify the Protestant Church establishment. This 
igain, a very visionary panic. Whether or no the Church of England 
entitled to Hume's test of merit in an establishment — the keeping down 
ligioiis zeal^ — there can be no doubt that the intermediate position which 
e occupies between extreme sects, and the comparative moderation of her 
inciples, are exceedingly favourable to her permanence, and likely to 
one her the second votes of all contending parties. In this point of vio\^ , 
ft can have nothing to fear from Roman Catholic intriguers, who, if gifted 
ilh a tithe of the subtlety attributed to them, will never assist to pull down 
barrier which keeps out the fiercer adversaries of both. In the series of 
pirite by whom Lambeth would, in this case, probably be possessed ^ (he 
Milate of the Romanists would be worse than the first. Even if it be 
%08ed that they would prefer the substitution of a national church of their 
'Wiji^e believe the laity to be sincere in renouncing the pomps and vanities 
fin opulent church government. They have an awful precedent of sine- 
^ism too near. Rut admitting an abstract wish of this description, under 
^in circumstances and to a certain extent, to be as unavoidable as it is 
^less, to raise the supposition into an argument, it must be understood 
kt Catholic emancipation will arm the wish with additional means for its 
^tion. The question, thus stated, is one, not of will, but of power — a 
BQQiparison between the means they gain and the means they lose. Rut 
^ exchange is, in this respect, entirely in our favour. The power laid 
iO'Vnby them is unnatural and immense. The only weapon which is sub- 
'liUed is influence in the legislature ; and the supf^o%iV\OT\ ol \V&\yi^vcv%%VL^- 
^'•fal, 'mphes the religioas conversion of a majont^ o\ \ioW\ V»q>\\^ ^vA. 
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Commons, and of the King; any one of whom, Btandingout, mustdehil 
such a speculation. In other words, it assumes the conyersion of the bif 
]ikely part o( the English nation. In comparison of such a possibility, Dm 
Quixote is a story of daily life. In fact, the danger to which the Churckiil 
England is exposed is that of force and passion, not of argument ; andilii 
late system, beyond all doubt, gave the most encouragement tovioleMe. 
The compliment to the Roman Catholic religion contained in the aboTeipi 
prehension, is as absurd ad the apprehension itself is inconsistent with ijni 
other favourite assertions. We are first told that the mass of publieofii 
nion is so hostile to the Roman Catholics, that it has overruled the natioH 
sense of justice, and would not permit them to be restored to their dfl 
rights; and we are the next moment threatened with a danger whifll 
can only be realised when that public opinion is become Roman Gw 
tholic itself. Again, we are assured that the Roman Catholic religM 
is a heap of fraud and wickedness ; and yet it is immediately insinnatedi 
that, notwithstanding the illumination ofa free press, mechanics' instil 
and the Rible in every hand, and in spite of all advantages of wealth 
of possession, the Church of England could not contend with thelioi 
species of competition that the mere removal of civil disabilities woi 
create. Our power of calculating probabilities does not seem much i 
proved since the time when every good Protestant was expected to bo 
pe^ with a contemporaneous belief of at least four incompatible versiooi 
the suppositious birth ofa son to James 11. With respect to any likeli' 
that the Roman Catholics should, in the interim, disquiet the public 
by violent attempts to beat down the Church of England, the chance offl 
an act of frenzy, minute enough at present, must decrease to an mV 
point, the moment they have themselves a vested interest as partners io 
constitution. As long as you insist on keeping up a class of men, 
perised of their rights, and who, accordingly, can lose nothing by a 
vulsion, you provide the enemies of your peace with the requisite i 
ments for risks of this description. '' Ibit eo qu6 vis qui zonam perdi 
Another distinction taken, to the prejudice of the Roman Catholio, 
grounded on the notion, supposed to be confirmed by recent events in Iref 
that their clergy have a peculiar art for governing this world, by an 
cation of the terrors of the next/ If this be indeed the ca<;e, in no age 
the poverty ofa priesthood given such splendid proof of self devotednetf 
denial. Whatever this influence may be, in nine cases out of ten it if 
honest influence, virtuously obtained and virtuously exercised ; and, wi 
it, what would ^ho Irish peasant be ? Exclusion might certainly aggra^ 
but would never cure it ; and exclusion alone could connect it with evil ofl| 
sequences to the stale. However, in respect of modern politics, the Rofli^ 
Catholic religion and its priest can make, as such, no title (whether it k| 

*The excessive influence of the priehlhoml, that lias been so much deprecated, may befMll 

accounted for by more honourable cause;!. It in the chief earthly reward ofa Jife of sacrilflf 

such aH a chnrcli, that has grown above its work, can form no idea of. If the political euMJ 

of ihii influence had really much value in their eyeff, they arc entitled to proportionate pniH ■ 

the readiness with which they have resigned it, and signified their acquiesecoee in the ge«^ 

usefuhiem of a meaKurc directed so immediately agaioHt themselves. We have not beurdof A 

slightest diMialisfaciion having been expresied by a single prIcKt at the late diifranchiteBl^ 

One of the principal agitators among them was canvassed by a great lay agitator, U|X>d the «C 

lation of getting up an opposition to the measure; and he refused to interfere. At a dinner ii 4 

county olLimericK, whore thirty -three pricKts were aMscmblcd, they approved of it unaniHO«|| 

in consequence of tlie temptations to perjury which will be thus avoided. 80 honourably iMi 

/he§e caluiDttiated meoprefened their dury as ministers of the Gospel, to their supposed poKiM 

r«ii/V/ Mttd ambition. Their credit is not the \e8«, W ¥ic %\ivvow ^>w\cv to have bra conSrac'i 

nw coune, upon obaerring who otherwiie ^ou\A be iWw ti«^ %\V\%%. 
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niseor blame) to that noble attitude so magnanimously assumed of la(e by 
be Irish people in yindication of their wrongs. Wo know that some of the 
Militaries al Rom6, not long ago, expressed to that most excellent prelate, 
MF. Baines, something more than their astonishment that the priesthood did 
D(, or conld not, keep their laity in better order. So little notion had they, 
t St. Peter's, of the rough-riding talents such an experiment would have 
eqoired, or the sort of steed to which these ecclesiastical Mazeppas would 
iftTe found themselyes attached. 

A similar attempt to separate their case from that of other Dissenters, has 
en hazarded in the renewal of the old jest of their being but half subjects 
-bviog another king at Rome ! No objection was ever more disingenuous, 
M historically. In the present condition of papal power, one might as 
^Mxiably fear the humourist who always touched his hat to the bust of 
Qpter. It was a small half that the Pope got, even in the olden time. 
VlMDBonHiaeeyill. sought to rescue Scotland from the fangs of Edward I., 
fduffling il as a fief of the Church of Rome, the English Barons (whose 
■nes the Bishops may see in Rymer), in a Parliament at Lincoln, sent an 
Mwer that ought to put to shame those who, by mixing questions of politics 
M religion, have blundered out the appearance of an argument, under the 
fionuiy of a divided allegiance. Bacon, who, living under Elizabeth and 
■Des, lived at the only moment, in all our history, when circumstances 
iftfit have given to such an accusation something like a colour of plausi- 
ily, pushes (he fallacy aside with scorn. He expressly states, when speak- 
R of die supposed challenge of the Pope to become com])etitor with the 
bgfor the hearts and allegiance of the people : — *' This is thai yoke which 
^ kingdom hath happily cast oil, even at such times when the Popish re- 
lioo wag nevertheless continued, and that divers states, which are the 
pe's vassals, do likewise begin to shake off.'' So, in another passage, he 
ehm that the Roman Catholic conscience found no difficully in dislin- 
idung what belonged to Ca}Sar, and what to God. " Never kings of any 
Bon kept the partition wall better, between spiritual and temporal, in times 
Stalest aaperstition. I report me to King Edward I. , that set up so many 
ksses, and yet crossed that part of the Pope's jurisdiction, no man more 
ongly." Prynne's Records were compiled expressly for the purpose of 
istituting an ** exact chronological vindication and historical demoii- 
Ition" of the King's supreme ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Bishop Nichol- 
I affirms, that the third volume has enough in all conscience to satisfy any 
tsonable reader, and supersede the necessity of enquiring into the case in 
'Ker or later ages. Our Roman CathoHc members will repeat in Par- 
ment the words Lord Digby uttered there before them — ** I am of the 
urch, but not of the Court, of Rome." The Roman Court at present is, 
be sure, in Europe, much what the Court of Delhi is in Asia — resting on 
acknowledgment not much more than verbal, and on a sort of ecclesias- 
il coin kept current in its name. 

There is, however, a further class of objections, derived not from Roman 
Iholics, bul from ourselves, and which equally comprises all Dissenters, 
is founded on the peculiar nature of the church and constitution of Eng- 
d. As faithful members of that church, and admirers of our constitution , 
deny utterly the truth ot so unfounded and disgraceful a proposition. 
) deny that the church can want this sort of Corn Bill, to secure a pro- 
ling price, and keep her bad land in cultivation. Were it otherwise, 
I were it indeed true, that notwithstanding all ils^ve%^i[\\.^<\\^tv\a5^>>X 
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was slill in danger, Ihere could be no surer proof that it ougliltoMi. 
quQUBque tandem must bring it back to reason, should it be rteaHy i 
enough not to be satisfied with the sacrifioes which are making gobi 
in its behalf, with the money of all sects voted to build its churches, 
but proceed to insist on our also voting away the rights, and porillii 
peace, of the community. The notion of an alliance between ehurc 
slate may be rational enough, when properly limited and explained, 
evil lies in its indistinctness, and liability to be abused. And no abiu 
can be greater than to extend its terms beyond honojurs and cndowi 
thus turning the open constitution of England inlo a close borough, ai 
grafting on its comprehensive principles the disinheritance of any 
children. The shade of our ancestral oak stretched equally over all. 
JIume been aware of the late discovery, that there is an inherent ioci 
in a free stale to administer justice to all its subjects, with the some) 
mily that more absolute governments possess, he would have been: 
relieved from the refinements by which he endeavours to explain tl 
lancholy axiom, that the freest countries have used their colonies the 
But) the truth is, that the more popular the spirit and mechanism oi 
vernment, the greater must be its real security that rights, once duly 
and balanced among its members, shall not be appropriated or per 
by any fraction of a faction, to the disadvantage of the rest. A free 
tulion, {}ropcrly understood, is one that is free to all. Accordingly, 
is entirely so, there will be all gradations of imperfection, more • 
odious, from a republic witii ils few pet exceptions, down to the mo 
of a corporation, sole or aggregate — a despot king, or feudal, or Y< 
nobles. But, among all the varieties of exclusion, bearing on the m 
the few, none can be so fatal in its tendency, or so inexcusable in il 
ciple, as that by which the majority or minority of a people are pol 
degraded into a religious caste. 

The proposition that, after all, seems to have been scarcely so: 
mooted, of there being some peculiar incompetency for religious tol 
in the church of England and in our constitution, would indeed cutde 
their boasted excellence. Such a doctrine must have spread abroad a ju 
picion, that it was something worse than complication which made o 
stitutions so didicult to be understood. The taking counsel by (he ex 
and with the sympathies, of other countries, has been lately treated with 
insane and insular disdain ; as if our proper continental policy lay in t 
with their moustaches and their kings, and not with their good o| 
< )ur own tendencies often lead us to indulge English feelings at the e 
of English understanding : but a preference for being hated — to lik( 
despised — is an ultra patriotism of which we had no idea. On ih 
trary, returning home within these two years by Wirtemberg, Bavari 
the Rhine, we felt ashamed of the perfection of good faith, in mal 
{-(digious diflerences, al which the honest Germans had arrived. Au{ 
for instance, is now as (|uiet as if the chamber where the confc8Si< 
drawn up had been used for the purpose of uniting men in charily » 
than in dividing them on faith. The population, 28,000, is nearly di 
being three sevenths Protestant, four sevenths Catholic. The Prol 
have had occasion to build only one church for themselves, their 
(lurches having been [>or(ioned olf to them at the Heformalion. Wc 
of no distinction,— except that the Protestants were thought to be tii 
brewers. Heidelberg and Bonn aco Vn^o o( V\\e vrincipal universities 
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ration tsiaught in Ihem by the best of all instnictors — by example. The 
after Aacension day, the Catholic world being all enfHe, we followed 
n to mass in the principal church at Heidelberg ; when we were surprised 
nding it only half the size within that it was without. A partition in 
centre explained this mystery most agreeably. The prayers neither 
lOman Catholic nor of the Lutheran will ascend less acceptable to God, 
luse under the same roof, and at the same moment, they are worshipping 
r common Father. The Prussian University of Bonn gains no less in 
rily than in doctrine, by the example of professors of divinity, both Ro- 
I Catholic and Protestant, leading, in virtuous rivalry, their respective 
Ih towards heaven. The contrast between this harmony and the frenzy 
had left, and were returning to at home, forcibly recalled to our recol- 
ioQ an interesting letter by John of Salisbury. It is one where he de- 
bes the delightful calm, as of a new world, which the Continent presented 
lim, on leaving England, during Beckett's quarrels. '' Gratior it dies, 
oles melius nitent ! " 

)ouid we but look upon these uncharitable and useless animosities at an 
MTtial distance ! could we but hear foreigners sneering at our folly, with 
noch contempt as we should ourselves shower down on a Mussulman 
pire sacrifteing its peace to the jealousies of the Soonies and the Shyeites ! 
re shame might then have saved us from exhibiting to the world, in the 
eteenth century, the speclacle of a great nation brought to the very brink 
I civil war, under the coloiir and provocation of a sweeping proscription 
aded on a diflerence of religion : the proscribed religion being the 
ristian faith on a third of its people — the faith, once of all, and still of 
ee-fourths of Europe. Looking at those historic maps, which represent 
eourie of nations as streains of time, we might have hoped that the bu- 
tt race had passed the period of such an approximation to a religious con- 
t. Congresses have, on the Continent, cut up its root, by the declaration 
first principles, whose common charity and common sense have been 
Klaioied by Alexander over all theRussias. But alas! recent signs among 
nelves, who once boasted of our precedence in teaching nations how to 
B» have shown too clearly that good sense and good feeling are both, in 
lain quarters, in temporary abeyance. The war of the two roses which 
«fe plucked in the Temple gardens, on a point of pedigree, was the insa- 
7 of a nation ; but it would be madder still to pluck them in the garden 
IkLateran, on a point of faith. The cry of **Freo Trade and Free 
ui"ha8 put down among nations that of ** St. George and St. Denis." Nor 
?8t. George and St. Patrick long stand against the motto of '* Civil and 
*8ioa8 liberty" among citizens, otherwise miscalled members of the same 
nnaunity. According to all reason, the being a natural-born subject is 
^ being merely littered vnthin the kingdom, but being recognised among 
diildren, and nurtured on its heart : and none are so much aliens as 
"8e who, descended of its blood and born upon its threshold, are -yet 
^ servants to their brethren. We are sufficiently unintelligible and un- 
^W abroad at present. Our discouragement to Continental freedom, 
* absolute institutions in both Indies, and above all, our Irish policy, have 
W uo very favourable estimate of the philosophy or philanthropy of our 
HMiri character. But a religious war, on behalf of the Hind-and-Panther 
'^eb (thai is itself looked upon by other forms of Protestantism as semi- 
*1), 16? the exprpss purpose of maintaining poetical inequalily^ would, 
4i» advanced stale of Contiflental libeiatil^, V\aT^Yw»w ^\vw\w ^^^ 
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Europe. Lord Biexlcy put in a petition that he might he allowed to 
peace! That six millions of our fellow citizens should iipe in peate (we 
might say twenty, for we are all in the same hoat) wa» rather a more im- 
mediate object of national importance. It is difficult to know how to accom- 
modate those Gery spirits who hold life no longer worth the having, when 
their countrymen, of all denominations, are admitted into the participatioB 
of one common freedom. America is at hand to take compassion upoa 
Jamaica, if debarred its old W&t India sweetmeats-r-the luxury of flogged 
women and Sunday markets. But Ireland cannot so conveniently be spared. 
We fear, therefore, should the sight of a mixed community, in the enjoy- 
ment of equal rights, prove absolutely intolerable, that his Lordship and (he 
Brunswick Clubs must consent to emigrate. No doubt but Mr. Wilmot 
Horton will be loo happy to provide them with instructions for location, ii 
the waste parts of Italy, Spain, and Portugal, the only bright examples, it 
is admitted, now remaining of similar exclusions. Lord Winchelsea, how* 
ever, it is hoped, will remain behind, to superintend tlie comprehensive n* 
forms he meditates : especially as he has set so useful an example, in the 
only case strictly in his power, by promising to remove himself out of tbi 
House of Lords. If he could persuade the rest of the minority to a simihr 
secession, we dare say the bishops would And them a Mang Saeer sornb^ 
where, for their divan. 

We had hoped, for the credit of fair dealing, that a sepulchral stone wai 
laid over the doctrine, that there could be any laws, however designated, 
of a nature lo incapacitate future parliaments from the duty of providingfar 
the contemporaneous exigencies of the slate. Yet the zeal of our legal re- 
surrection men has burst these cerements. They have availed themselves ] 
of the advantage which the Catholic Question offered them, of reviving thii 
objection in its two most plausible cases. First, '* That of the union of u 
independent legislature upon certain essential conditions" — example, the 
Union with Scotland. And, next, *' That of an oath prescribed by act of 
parliament to preserve, without alteration, any of the established laws,"— 
example, the coronation oath. Both of these objections have been longil 
rest, as far as reason and authority can exorcise the evil spirit of political po- 
lemics. 

This sentimental tenderness for the very letter of the union witli Scotland^ 
in the mouths of those who themselves were parties to the Irish Union, anA 
have passed the remainder of their days in violating its spirit, is part of the 
amusing by-play of the present moment. In 1772, it was urged that the . 
repeal of the act of uniformity would be a dissolution of the union betweei] 
the two kingdoms. Burke opposed the repeal; but treated with coo- 1 
tempt the notion that either contracting party could mean, or wSl 
competent, to impose at the outset a disability of this description upa^ ,. 
the joint legislature it was then about to form. ** History shows wbati ' 
meant, and all that it could mean, with any decree of common senee." * 
Charles I. had attempted to establish in Scotland the rites of the Church rf 
England The Scotch covenanters retaliated, and marching into England, ^ 
prevailed on parliament, by the ordinance of 16A3, to plant their church ^ 
on the ruins of that of England. (Vol. x. p. 8. ) ** To prevent such vioW r 
enterprises on the one side or on the other, since each church was going l9 ' 
be disarmed of a legislature wholly and peculiarly affected to it, and M ' 
'^his new uniformity in the state should be urged as a reason and ground el 
ecclesiastical (mi/brmity, the act of union \|rovided that [tresbyterv shouH 
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oiitiiiue the Scotch, as episcopacy the English estabHshment ; and that this 
isparate and mutually independent church government was to be considered 
a a part of the unipn, wilhout aiming at putting the regulation within each 
hurch out of its own power, without putting both churches out of the power 
I the state. It could not mean to forbid us to set any thing ecclesiastical 
Border, but at the expense of tearing up all foundations, and forfeiting the 
nestimable benefits (for inestimable they are) which wc derive from the 
lappy union of the two kingdoms. To suppose otherwise, is to suppose 
hat the act intended we could not meddle at all with the church, but we 
nusl, as a preliminary, destroy the state." 

The supposed difficulty arising from the coronation oath, is compounded 
Nit ol multifarious mistakes. The true answer to this objection, when it is 
idduced against the free exercise of the king's legislative authority, is, that 
Ike oath applies tothe king in his executive, and not in his legislative capa-^ 
lity. The constitutional security against misconduct on the ]>arl of the so- 
rareigo, as a member of the legislature, is in fact that his legislative autho- 
lily can never be called into action, except in the case of a measure which 
hs already received the sanction of both houses of parliament. Our present 
Mh is that of William III. ; and we know that this was the very distinction 
with which he took it. On the same principle, the oath of allegiance binds 
die subject till he is discharged from it by parliament, but was never uiider- 
rtood to control the free agency of a member of parliament, when acting 
it that character. So far from it, by his own vote, he can be a party to the 
CiBolving and transferring his own allegiance. Suppose, however, that the 
m may regard the king as a member of the legislature. In this case, it 
>BQit be considered in one of two ligMt .either as a compact entered into 
Jriththe nation, the fact and sincerity ^ which engagement it was the ob- 
; of this solemnity to witness and record, — or as a religious voWy to which 
is no other party but the king and God, and in which, therefore, the 
^al conscience is alone concerned. It must be observed, however, that 
history of the coronation oath, and the part that parliament has taken 
fc drawing it up, is totally irreconcilable with this latter view of it. If the 
^^nation oath is regarded as a contract between the king and his subjects, 
Ule sense and obligation of the royal promise must be construed according 
|p the known understanding of the imposer,-— or the ])eople. It can never 
«ave been intended to bind a monarch against such changes as were sane- 
•fened by the national consent. No people in their senses could ever dream 
ff imposing terms so purely prejudicial to themselves. In the event of 
l<tabfs, we are not in this case, as in that of the 39 articles, wilhout a tri- 
hinal to refer to for explanation. The British parliament represents^the 
tetish people; and no stronger proof can be given, not so much of a dis- 
fliarge from the promise, as of their sense of its meaning, than the fact that 
^rliament is itself requiring the royal concurrence in tliesc measures. If 
lie coronation oath is regarded simply as a vow, the scruple in question 
ooks like part of the ill-informed conscience of some frightened nun, rather 
ban the prudent deliberations of a manly reason; whilst it treats the Su- 
preme Being as an unmeaning idol, instead of the fountain of all goodness. 
hch infatuation is as incompatible with the real duties of a public magis- 
trate, as with any proper notion of the Divine nature. Further, whether 
he oath is to be considered as a constitutional contract, or as a religious vow, 
bfi construction that has been attempted must, in many cases, avoid the 
Migatioo altogether. For it will occasionally lead Vo cou^fe^jx'^iww^^^^v't 
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impossible— lo oonsequciicos that are inconsistent with a more general en- 
gagement — and to consequencos that are unlawful. The Japanese, whoara 
said to swear their emperor to the maintenance of fine weather on all suitable 
occasions, do not bind him to a greater impossibility than is required of as 
English sovereign, by those logicians who stipulate that he shall maintain the 
Church at all seasons, by laws and institutions of one particular description. 
This limited interpretation may be inconsistent with the more coraprehcnsife 
obligation by which a king is pledged to consult the good government of d 
his people. Lastly, Bishop Saunderson, or any duclor dubitaniium in cam 
of conscience, would undoubtedly give a Protestant the benefit of the same 
enlightened common sense by which the ecclesiastical authority of Roman 
Catholic discipline overrules a rash engagement. Every man must exereiw 
a dispensing power over himself in such a case, — and not the less becam 
the jurisdiction may be full of peril. Any promise, however solemnised, 
which stands in the way of the interests of a nation and of the public ha^ 
piness, is as unlawful as the oath of Herod, or Jephthah's vow. In the de- 
bate 1G89, on altering the wording of the oath, it is clear from the language 
used by Somers and Pollexfen, that, although they would have wishel 
greater latitude in the expression, yet they had not, in this respect moii 
than in any other part of the arrangements of that crisis, an idea that thef 
were laying a further burden on posterity than that of gratitude for their pi*' 
sent services. '' It is said that by this we are going about to alter the co# 
slitution of the Church. Though the constitution be as good as possible ftf 
the present time, none can be good at all times. Therefore, I am forfke 
word * may' and that will be a remedy at all times. " (Somers.) **W$i 
are all agreed, and, I hope, ever i[|Ml be, to the Protestant religion, 'esj^j 
blished by law.' We desire to consider, whether the latter words shall ^ 
added, or not? I see no manner of reason against it. Wo all agree 
substance; but if, by the wisdom of the nation, it shall be thought fit to alto| 
we are at liberty to do it. No man that maintains the law butmaintiii 
the whole legislature, which alters and redresses the law from time totiiM 
as there is occasion." (Pollexfen.) Mr. Amos, in that great repository A 
constitutional learning, (his edition of Forlescue, p. 1^6) has given Tefe:| 
rences lo the history of the difficulties that have arisen out of narrow bihJ 
tiojisof the obligation of the coronation oath. Thorpe, C. J., was hangrij 
for breaking that part of it in which the king swears that he will adminisfet 
justice. But this notion of perjury by proxy, is much more reasonable thtt 
to suppose that a sovereign, when acting witli and for his people, canbeii 
danger of breaking the oath himself. 

** To die for treason," and to ** be hanged for nonsense," are Iwothinp 
which Dryden put in opposition ; late effusions seem, however, to sb^ 
lliat they may, at times, draw very happily together. Divines have Ai 
privilege of safely expatiating in sermons concerning '* legislative iteam 
a;{ainst the majesty of heaven." They are only qualifying to join Sibthorpai 
Mainwaring, and Sacheverell, as chaplains to Lord George (jordon aal 
his humble imitators, in the Elysian Fields. But sergeaiits-al-LiHare •■ 
more danj^erous ground, when they preach to hfs majesty George IV. (0 
what conditions they hold their allegiance, and he his crown. Our learnrf 
friends know full well, that, by statutes both of Elizabeth and Anne, i 
was declared high treason to deny by writing the fwwer of king and parlif 
mentio limit the succession of the crown of England. They know toei; 
/haf Matthews, a printer, was executed, \ii \7\9, on this latter statute, W 
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I treasooablc pamphlet, with tlic nioUo, which they now so much admire, 
* Vox populi vox Doi." Notwithstanding what ex-speakers and ex-chan- 
ellors may tell the house of Savoy, this parliamentary doctrine is indeed 
be one great continuous maxim, which has never, from the reign of Edgar 
bwnwarda, been silenced or displaced by any absolute tenet of ligitimate 
occesBion. The constitution is as little conversant with theories of divine 
ight. '' The divinity that doth hedge a king," certainly never meant that 
lody of it which is comprised in the 39 articles, or on the bench of bishops; 
ny more than the '* heirs of the body of the Princess Sophia being Pro- 
BKants/' meant Protestant, in tlie sense of the Brunswick Clubs. 

As we are much less equitable in our political conduct towards the Roman 
atholic religion than those ancestors to whom we owe its reformation, 
ind who saw in it no general ground of disqualiGcation, but were content 
meet particular civil emergencies with separate and successive provisions ; 
D some among us seem much less faithful children of ou)r true English 
ionstilution — that is, of the sovereign authority of the king and the three 
Mites in parliament assembled — than our popish forefathers approved 
leniBelves. It is a fitting occasion to recall to our modern Jacobites, with 
p Church for their Pretender, the two following testimonies, borne by 
jknan Catholics, to the practice and understanding of our earlier and 
ihioer times. They are particularly interesting and conclusive, from 
Vng connected with names the mo^t illustrious in our history — the one 
ft nobility of virtue, the other for nobility of blood. Rich went, as solicitor- 
fNienil, to Sir Thomas More, when he was prisoner in the Tower for dc- 
ibing to subscribe to the king's supremacy, on the honourable errand of 
forming out evidence from him against himself. The answer of this 
IBlebrated chancellor marks how clearly the line between the spiritual and 
jPBiporal power of the pope — between the keys and the sceptre — was then 
iBec^sed. Of course, no dissenter of any sort can be expected to admit 
^t the king is, spiritually, the supreme head of any church but tliat of 
Agland; andfewministersof the Church of England, we imagine, although 
^ Reformation transferred most of the pope's eclesiastical jurisdiction to 
^ crewn, acknowledge in the crown the same spiritual supremacy over 
M"- religion, as religion, which Roman Catholics attribute in some measure 
^ the divine appointment and succession of St Peter's chair. ''Rich, 
Kpifisling that he had no commission to talk- with him, demanded of him, 
it were enacted by parliament that Richard Rich should be king, and that 
•hould be treason for any to deny it, what offence it were to contravene 
i^act? Sir Thomas More answered, that he should offend if he said no, 
■ccause he was bound by the act ; but that this was casus levis, Whcre- 
VKMi Sir Thomas More said he would proiK)se a higher case : — Suppose by 
niliament it were enacted, that God should not bo God, and that it were 
'•Hon to contravene, whether it were an offence to say according to the 
■^act? Richard Rich replied yea; but said withal, I will propose a 
t^iecase, because yours is too high. The king, you know, is constituted 
^^preme head of the Church on earth ; why should not you, Master More, 
^pt bim so, as you would me, if I were made king by the supposition 
^"Dfesaid ? Sir Thomas More answered, the case was not the same, because 
1^ he) a parliament can make a king and depose him, and that every 
H^^liament man may give his consent thereunto; but that a subject cannot 
ll^ btHiod so, in the caee of supremacy." (Herbert's Henry VIII. p. A^l.) 
"•tf • century earlier, Lord Surrey had replied lo VUis r^^io^i^^s* ^V ^^ 
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£arl of Richmond (whose usual Dame for Richard was afterwards tyrant 
and usurper] in words equally omphatical, on Bosworth Field : — " Sir, hd' 
was my crowned king. Let the authority of parliament place the crown 
on that slake, and I will fight for it. So would I have fought for you, had 
the same autliorily ])laccd the crown upon your head.'' Papists, it would 
thus appear, may make better parliament-men than certain of their re- 
vilers. There have been reigns when the desperate plunges, which certain, 
gentlemen have not had the self-command to refrain from, would* have 
risked getting necks, however stifT and venerable, into a halter. The Earl 
of Eldon and Raron Redosdale would almost seem to have been amusing 
themselves with speculative possibilities, as deep and dangerous as what 
Sir John Scott and Mr. Mitfbrd felt bound to prosecute ui 1795. At tho 
same time, we must do them the justice to admit, that they themselves 
meant always to stop discreetly, with the *' spargere voces in vulgum am- 
biguas," and to leave those, whom their language might mislead, to gooo. 
with the remainder of the line. 

There are certain words which convey to no two minds exactly the same 
meaning ; such as Religioi^ Church, Constitution. Therefore, when a 
particular line of argument is made to rest on them, we must, however 
unwillingly, sometimes seek for light concerning tho sense in which they 
are employed out of the character of those that speak tliem. For instance,, 
it may explain matters, should we find that, according to some creeds, U^ 
use of a church is, not to be entered, but to be given away ; and that it V 
not in spite of its exceptions and deformities, but because of them, that the 
Constitution of England is venerable and dear. The cause of all this fury i» 
nothing more or less than the atrocious proposition, that, inasmuch as the 
Constitution of England was originally no respecter of persons, and as the 
necessity on which certain distinctions were afterwards introduced has lon^ 
ceased, the statutes which introduced them should be repealed, and the 
common law restored. The Reformation was a reformation of tho Church, 
and not of the State — an ecclesiastical, not a civil transaction. The mitred 
Abbots lost their places in Parliament, together with their abbeys; but the 
Talbols and the Howards were no more deprived of theirs, than of their 
titles or estates. It merely substituted, in lieu of the ancient faith, our 
peculiar modification of Protestant discipline and doctrine. This became 
thenceforth the national religion, or that form of Christianity for the maio-; 
tenance of which the funds set apart for the payment of religious instructoni 
was to be reserved. There was no idea of interference with civil rigMi 
through the reign of Henry VIII., Edward VI., or Mary. Elizabeth slooi 
in a position which would have explained and justified any precautioofc 
Still she behaved, upon the whole, with her usual magnanimity, and wilky 
more than her usual forbearance. The immediate policy of her slalalJ* 
respecting the oath of su|)remacy, as it was confined to the House of Co*^ ' 
mens, was probably the same as that which afterwards brought in Ibe 
Septennial Rill at a less critical conjuncture. Whether the oath soon ceaM 
in point of fact, to be demanded of Roman Catholics, or whether their ol^* 
jections were removed by the commentary upon it contained in the Queen'* 
declaration, it is universally admitted that they continued to sit, as free 
as Protestants, in the Lower House. Meanwhile there was no want 
hostile measures in that portion of the field of legal injustice which wasooi 
sidercd as left open to such experiments. From time to time, off^"^' 
weapons for enforcing conformily ot o\»*m\oivY(<iTO taken down. M. < 
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roperly notices the practice by which Charles I. and his Protestant sub- 
cte were wont to make up their quarrels, by agreeing to persecute the 
apists. Thus, also, there cannot be a stronger proof that, during the great 
ra of the Reformation, and among our greatest statesmen and divines, the 
Ctitious dread of political union with Popish idolaters, or the necessity of 
iDlely Protestant legislature for a Protestant people, was no principle of 
leirs, than that the Catholic Lords of Parliament were left for near a cen- 
ny and a half in undisturbed possession and exercise of their hereditary 

One of the most mournful and humiliating pages in the history of any 
cople is that conspiracy against piety, grey hairs, and loyally, to which the 
hglish Protestants lent themselves, under a miscreant apprenticeship to 
rUns Oates. The too celebrated statute, which was then baptized in the 
ikx)d of guiltless victims, is entitled to no respect from its antiquity, and to 
pill less from the mood and moment to which it owes its birth. It was as 
■Dch a novelty in itself as a disgrace in its immediate cause, and an in- 

tice in its subsequent operation. Our constitution existed, in all that is 
racteristic of it, long before the 30th Charles II. was ever heard of; and, 
ilnM, will flourish for ages after it has sunk into the forgetfulness of the 
It was passed by a family that never scrupled sacriGeing their 
Is; and was demanded by a people whom, for their credit, we must 
panic had absolutely demented, as a substitute for the much simpler 
■M sounder measure which the Bishops had rejected — the exclusion of a 
^Bgle noxious prince. It was continued, during the long personal un- 
taniarity of the new regime, in order that (by identifying the Stuarts with 
^ipery, and thus mixing up a horror of Popery with our daily bread) the 
^at objects of all reasonable men — a pure parliamentary succession, and 
viBclaimer of debateable prerogatives — might be secured against the in- 
t&iy of a second Restoration. In proportion as the Whigs were foremost 
K acting upon this supposed necessity, whilst it lasted, it has been a duty 
l^ecially binding on their honour, and which they have most disinterest- 
Ry discharged, to be as forward in insisting that the rights of their fellow- 
tizens, which were thus for a time impounded under the custody of the 
cw, should be redeemed and set at large when that necessity had passed 
i^ay. If Lord Somers were now alive, he would protest against this mis- 
leofhis name, and those of his great colleagues. He would discriminate 
pkween the common-law principles of the British Constitution, and the 
tnporary provision of 1678. He would show the necessity of carrying on 
^collateral guarantee of those subordinate securities for a time, as a hold 
f sympathy between the Whigs and the doubtful portion of the people, and 
p t protection against the mischief of any communication between a reli- 
fpQS class of avowed and necessary Jacobites and the Stuarts. Observe 
^| difficulties of that period. Half William III.'s ministers, notwith- 
MndiDg this precaution, in correspondence with the exiled family at St. 
■crmains — the natural calculations upon the succession of the Stuarts, 
Hinded in feelings of sisterly affection, as well as on principles of legiti- 
lUcy, during the reign of Anne — the two rebellions of 1715 and 17A5, in 
to behalf. Such are the facts which Lord Somers (could he startle those 
w privateer under his colours, by rising up among them) would ofler as 
1^ contingencies which he foresaw, and against which no bond, no security, 
^penalty, however levied, could possibly be too great. But that it wa& 
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engrafted a* a permanent part of the great measure then confirmed 
would as asBuredly deny. It was no more part and parcel of the Bi 
Rights or the Act of Settlement, because, at the period when these sepi 
transactions took place, it happened to be a contemporaneous and sen 
able portion of the law, than the Test and Corporation Act, or thar 
Statute of Frauds. The Hebrews spoiled the Egyptians the day thr 
caped from the house of bondage ; but if succeeding patriots had prop< 
in honour of their 1688, to keep the year of their deliverance holy by i 
petition of the practice, wo have too much respect for Samuel and D 
to think either the proposition or its proposers would have met with i 
encouragement at their hands. 

We repeat, that the exceptions thus introduced into the English Constil 
were proposed on the plea of an immediate necessity. If the necesiit 
not exist, shame on the authors of such a falsehood 1 — the more shame 
on those who wrong the children of this century, because they wrongc 
fathers of the last ; and who use their former offences, not as grounds fc 
pentance and restitution, but as precedents for new and premeditated or 
But supposing the necessity did then exist — ^the moment that it ceased 
the exclusions might have been dispensed with, it was as wicked to pr 
them for a day as it would be madness now to keep them up in thefi 
the contrary danger they have provoked. At all events, a necessity i 
description during the period it is assumed to last, was cause for sym 
and sorrow ; it should have been submitted to in sackcloth and in ashef 
not celebrated in the orgies of a festival, or paraded in brutal trie 
These are the feasts that shiver a kingdom, and where God might be I 
for to interpose upon their walls mene tehel. What should we tbi 
sons who, succeeding under a will, either made in pique or obtained by i 
were not content with dividing among themselves the patrimony of 
common parent, but outraged, by indecent anniversaries of dninkcn 
gratulation, their unfortunate and despoiled brother, starving at their 
What would the father of the prodigal son have answered to the demti 
holiday and fatted calf, to feast the messenger who brought him wor 
the self-made orphan was feeding upon husks? 

Besides, were the fact historically otherwise, still it is pedantry to p 
age we live in, and of whose character and wants we alone can jiidg( 
bondage to the accidents and apprehensions of an earlier and different u 
The blessing of one century must not therefore become the destrucl 
the next. Politics cannot be dealt with as fixed quantities. Wh( 
simply y««^ one year, becomes expedient the next — immediately an 
remptorlly indispensable the third. The scales, where yesterday yoi 
calmly weighing principles of confidence and affeclion, may break froi 
to-morrow under the weight of an instant and propondcraling danger, 
modern notion that some men seem to aflcct of the English constitution 
loss unreasonable than the ancient fanaticism, by which both libert 
virtue were often found nothing but a name. It is spoken of as the 
of a metaphysical passion, abstracted from the rights it guarantee! 
without the slightest reference to the amount or nature of the bl( 
enjoyed under it. I f its form in skeleton can be pointed out in the mn 
no matter that its noblest tendencies are undeveloi>ed, or its general 
overruled ! If the surrender of a vain ceremony or irritating disti 
//ho growth of a middle age, or some late invention,) would reciaii 
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criog andjimcify the discontented : no ! they would sooner see bo(h 
itry and constitution reduced to dust and ashes !^ And strange to 

tliese ravings are paramount and supreme among the creatures of ex- 
ence and of circumstances, who declaim against the name of theory, 
ciples, and system, as the crochets of a wayward and ungrateful gene- 
)n. 

i^hen we think of the disproportion of the stakes — of the sort of object 
which all this wretchedness was risked — of the little that we could win, 
the immensity that we might lose ; no words can approach to the exr 
eion of our astonishment at the wildness of the game which we have 
1 playing. What we could gain by persevering in our Irish policy was 
this — the pleasure of insulting a high-minded and excited people some 

years longer. What wc might be throwing away was certainly our 
our, possibly an empire ; the 6rst now— 'the next that day when the 
-ball should spring from under our feet, and stand before us an armed 
I. It is sometimes foolishly argued ex converso (hat the disease cannot 
3from causes slightas those dcbateable at present between the countries : as 
hat they would acquire must be a trifle, because it is but a (rifle that we 
parting willi. It is true, the only men who at any time could put their 
ers on probable loss, by conceding justice, have been the few Protestant 
lopolists of the Irish representation ; for whose benefit alone the injustice 
been done. But none arc now more aware than Ihey, that the tide has 
led; and that their only chance was to regain by concession what the 
ggle had wrested from their hands. Nationally, the mere arrogance of 
superiority implied on one side in these exclusions, will be soon replaced 
lodred-fold by sounder and more honourable pleasures : to say nothing 
le unreasonableness of any one requesting leave and license of the law to 
rhis neighbour, on the score of the peculiar relish he takes in the re- 
lion. On the other side, nothing can be proposed, either as an expla- 
on or as an indemnity, to men branded with civil inferiority and religious 
oias, which is not in itself an insult — to be resented always as such — to 
esisted the instant they have the power. Surely, too, the moral enjoy- 
its arising from self-respect, from political independence, and an undegraded 
tion to the Supreme Being, are cheap indulgences. They cost nothing 
er to government or landlord. At (he same time, they may become, in 
eyes of those to whom they constitute the sole distinction, precious (o a 
ree of which more worldly natures, devoted to the pomps and sensual 
Llnesses of life, can have no idea. To make little of such matters, is to 
w nothing of those feelings which can alone make men or nations truly 
It. It is part of the insolence of wealth and station to overrate their own 
antages, and to measure all comparative conditions by that ignoble 
ifaord. Thus, in the planter's creed, if you drive your negro and your 
Br cattle together into the same stable, tie them with the same halter, and 

This defiance of the happiness of a nation has, to be sure, a parallel in a letter from Lord 
«k1oo to Oigby, io reference to the treaty of Newport^ quoted by Mr. Hallam. ^' You may 
i conclude how fit a counsellor I am like to be, when the best that is proposed is that which 
Ni^ifo^ consent unto to preserve the kingdom from ashes. I can tell you worse of my- 
^ this; which is, that there may be some reasonable expedients, which potisibly might 
ffih restore and preserve ail, in which I could bear no part." W^e quite agree with this ceie- 
W Ex-Cliancelbr on the sentence of incapacity, which he is aware he is passing on himself 
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feed tiicni at tho same stall, Iho nogro, if better M, ouflM to be km 
MliHGed than tho frooman out of doora I Bca idea, all ii^ury directed agiia 
tho mind and ita moral character and religioua fidth, iaso far the wonti 
any, as it lumi bo aoen to be altogether voluntary and gratuitous. Ik 
victim of otiier griovaocoa may be taught that they are natural and noceMNf 
eyiU : but Ihia, ho knows, i^xisfit not in tho nature of tilings, or in liie m 
ganiaation of Arxsitity ; but exiata by modern atatute — the artificial madiii 
of English and Proluslant oppnMsion. Of ail moral dogradationi, nonsi 
vibrate so d(!eply through Ihf*. human frame, none seiuns so daringly lo[ 
tho sanctuary of tlu^ lu*.arl afid conacieneo, to broak in on those awful 
and (oars which ruach through ot(*rnity, and which dim oven kin) 
into specks, as a degradation ttial planls its colours over a vanquislied 
calumuiatod fuilli. Of all chains that whoso iron enters furthest into 
soul, and wliosc; clank must \/ako up imaginings and visions that can 
rest, is the chain that wo arc comimllcd to drag up to the very altar, iai 
that its prcsonco may insult our iiod. 

Wo arc not awarn what the Almanac-makors have propliesiiid for 
present year; iMjlhofore its ciutnin drew, wo brooded with intense ai 
over what it might bring to pass. Our quiver of prevarications had 
evidently its last bolt. Tlie peril hud b<;come so imminent, "that tbe< 
liticaiid artificial nourishing of expectations, and carrying men from 
to ho|N;s," insti*ad of '' being an antidote against the |)oison of dii 
monts, ' was ilstiif lN*come a poison. Pandora's box was shaken emptf ;^ 
cry of Hope, like that of Wolf, hud been fulsidy rais4>d so long, tbtl 
idiot eclto woidd no iongiT b<! at the trouble ot reimating it. We felt< 
selves standing, with llt^rcules in th(* allegory, where two roads part, wit 
a peremptory circle drawn round us by a ne,cesaity stronger than any sw 
We could not stand there long ; we might be standing there for the last til 
What was to bo dont;, if to uny purpose; of humanity or |Kilicy, must boihl 
quickly. A principle was at work us universal as any in all nature. I 
would be. as easy to put off high wutor, or adjourn an earthquake, till I 
morrow. A policy made up of actions and reactions, with its divid<fd eal 
nets, raising, sinking, thwarting the strongest opinions and fe^*lings that di 
culato througliout society, hud b;ft us to drift on where tlie breakers trai 
ahead, till we must almost gruzt; the reefs as weshift<.*d the helm. 

In this great national arbitration, on one side, we saw justice to beh 
for nothing, and yet which would be recM^ived with tears of joy ; on the olki 
injustice, that must cost us every thing which a nation Ims to lose. 

It is one of the misfortumis of all relations that commence in inaqi 
that as the nroportions change, unless tlie mind of the superior is sufBci 
enlightiineu to chang<; too, ttie intercourse; can i^nd only in irritation aadi 
lision. Mother countrnts that will keep their d(*pendeiicies in ieadu _ 
for e.v(>r, are like fathers that forget their children are become men. 
eiTorl to prolong a power that natine? is wrenching from us, ih usually alii 
jurious to the charact<T and happiness of the superior who struggbts tosi 
force it, as to lliii inf(*rior on whom it is attempted to Int imposeil. Paiaful 
as the Koman (Jalliolics have sutriu'ed in the stunting of their natural defl 
lopmenl, and in the f(*ver of a century of indignities, their |Mditical adfi 
saries have come out of this moral warfare with still dee|M*r wounds. Sill 
knows thatotheT passions Ixtsides revenge have their recoil. 

The passionate opfKisition with has been raise*d in Kngland, haaiuda 
Aonrcvi and eiciinn in the ignoranrx", of the many, and Iho artifice of a H 
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land, it wag raised and inflamed by the traditional pride of a dominent 
lency. The Brunswick Clubs were not only impotent as protections 
t the fictitious danger of a violation of the public peace by their oppo- 

but tliey were powerful in calling forth opportunities and passions by 
that peace might be disturbed. They and tlie Catholic Association 
alike lawful as assemblies for the collection and expression of certain 
ns ; but societies conrened for the purpose of perpetuating oppression 
Yer peaceably conducted), can receive no better justification, moral or 
al, from the opposite precedent of a society, whose object is the resti- 
of legal rights, than what a club of slave-dealers might draw from the 
;y of the African Institution. The mode, however, of pursuing their 
ttive objects has differed as widely as the objects they had in view. If 
aitholic Association have shocked at times their distant friends by in- 
trance of language, the others have raised nothing but one warwhoop, 
*y for arms. No lover ever fixed more intense and beseeching eyes 
) countenance of his mistress, during the pause, and hope, and agony, 
)ng sought--for answer, than they have watched the looks of govern- 

for leave to draw the sword, whose hilt was always in their hand, 
were ever speaking as though the indictment of a whole nation were 
ly thing to draw ; and an easier thing to carry through. But Ireland 
ore than one neck. She would have risen secto corporefirmior, and 
dashed to pieces both the torturer and the rack on which he dared at- 
.ODce more to stretch her limbs. 

e Church of Ireland, no less rancorously than insanely, has allowed 
(0 be mixed up with words and wishes alike scandalous to ils charac- 
estructive to its usefulness, and perilous to its existence. By a h'ke 
-able degeneracy, the University of Dublin has become a fit pendant to . 
rporation, and is perverted to, what the worst revilers of Maynooth 
A describe but faintly, by calling^ it a Protiestant Maynooth. What 
waters must flow from such a fountain ! when, by their earliest pdu- 
1, the youth of Ireland, through impressions thus wickedly ingrained, 
Dore disqualified for the discharge of every duty of social life within 
native land, than they could be by a hundred statutes ! We had made 
lection of these speeches ; but shame for our age and country holds 
our pen, and prevents X)ur circulating, for the astonishment of Chisten- 
these atrocious anticipations of a religious carnage. How impossible 
lagine the meek and lowly Jesus, whose Gospels are a manual of good 
to man, present at the orgies and listening to the harangues of these, 
rofiainers, not the ministers, of hisWord ! And how difficult to believe, 
he Church of England will compromise its fame and unite its fortune, 
aguing with ecclesiastics, whose passion it must reprobate, and whose 
iattour it must despise ! 

lese men should really know the edge of the precipice on which they 
! pushed us; and that their cry, being properly interpreted, is nothing 
5 than that '* I will be drowned, and nobody shall save me." Mere 
igth and courage are not securities enough for victory ; or America 
Id still be ours. Let those who will regard nothing in a contest but its 
I, look back to that fatal war, also with a kindred nation. It began with 
f thing in our favour but justice. Such was the unanimity, that the 
)rity ranged from five to ten in the House of Lords. Lord Rocking- 
's party, when joined by Fox, was always under fifty in the Hows^ ^^ 
imons. For mere law, the lawyers were aU clear on ftve Xe^^^Mvs^ «>\- 
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lliorJty of this country, T\w |>eopte at hom(^ »o postlive, that the 
have stoned the man ^ho had proposed to surrender it, without on 
tient voice. The; soldiers thought the Vankees were a sort of nef 
ca|ied from ^'ewgate, and sailed, dehghting in the ox|»edition. Tl 
ricans themselves were divided. None dreamt of inde|>endence. 
test would have hec^n satisfied with some slight concessions. T\ 
scattered over a vast country, unprepared, and shrinking from the 
battle. Yet the principle of freedom, and the sympathy of £uro 
stronger than the bayonet of England ; and we were shortly seen 
disgraceful war, where two armies had laid down their arms, witti 
that left us not even our honour. With this example yet burni 
memory of even the present generation, are we asked to forget 
Burke's touching l(;ssons of cliaritablo wisdom, — those beautiful 
l)etween compromises entered hito by friends, and terms im|H>sed 
niies? If nations will learn by nothing but experience;, is not on 
rnOnt of political arrogance enough? It lost us half an empire, 
raised against us an enemy, in the long run, more formidable than 
himself, from the deep and now hereditary feelings with which i\u 
of that separation was enforced. 

Nothing is more dreadful than to see men of serious demeanoi 
the gentle tone of summer, going through their fearful calculai 
casting up the whole arithmetic of blood. Swift calls hanging tl 
death of a footman. It seems insurrection acts and rebellions a 
of course, as a mode of existence quite gcKxl enough for Ireland, 
might be wntU;n upon the roll visioned by E/ekiel, inscribed, 1 
within and from without, with Woe. Surely the misery of past 
might satiate any ordinary ap|)elite for misrule. Sir W. Petty 
that, in his time, the loss of human life, during eleven years of 
ceeded f>00,OCO. At that perio<i, the population of Ireland am 
1,AG6,000 : il has now swellefl U) 7,000,000. The forc«^ then 
in Ireland (80,000; were four timc^ the military strength now 
there, ami th(;ir expenses reached the sum of 13,200,000/. Thf 
tion of profK^rly, in housesalone, is calculated to haveexc<M;deiJ 2,0 
and the total loss in wealth to have amounted to r^?, 000, 000/. O 
casters of horos<;o[)es in ** the liouw of Mars'' revolve thed<nitiny i 
in |>erp<^tual cycles of rebellion, they must be prepared for their be 
wider and darker orbit at (;acli recurrence. During the rebeilioi: 
the force maintaine<l was 100,000 men; and 11,000,000/. were 
loan, for the expenses of Ireland, over and akne the entire reve 
year. LisUm to pres(;nt ravings, and we never shall conclude tl 
recitals of these drains on our honour and our strength. In such 
less Providencfj in its mercv scuttle and sink her in theo<M;an, Ire 
remain the one constant reference, to which all who hate our pn 
shall appeal during |)eace in argument, and with rebellion during 
generation may pf^rish in such a struggle, but a nation nr;ver dies, 
on the torch, with one circle more of blood upon it — Ihe **n\'u\u'is 
ossibus uJtor" is lH;hind. Whatever ruin may befall themselves, 
the certainty that it must come tf;nfold on thf?ir tyrants. The aU) 
levels their cabin with the earth, will roar through the silent and 
tle/1 halls that have frowned in hostilitv on thf;ir cause. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. It is the. nature of a cause of (hi 
Oon, based so deep on all that is most central in human interests an* 
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ll teed Itself on internal fuel. Though no flame had broken through the 
tntii, it Would not be the less certain that the conflagration was moving 
•ysteriously within. Individual nature may be trilled with, bought off", 
ffcd intimidated, or by its quick turns may deceive you in a hundred ways, 
^t the minds of six miUions of sentient beings, bound together and im- 
jldled by common wrongs, form a moral universe, whoso march you may 
Wcolate as certainly as that of any comet. Under such circumstances, in- 
pfiduab are nothing — the foam of the moment, cresting the highest wave, 

t4e sea-gulls that shriek by. The harp of Ireland, rocking with every 
Bt, wanted no hand to strike it; swept by the winds of heaven, its fierce 
W fearful music must have found an echo in every heart* To talk of this 
•^ng or that, of one man or another, a priesthood more or less active, 
l^dDswerable for its excitement, is to mistake flags and music for the army, 
■sanity alone would think that any force can arrest it, but a moral force 
*'og on the mind, whence issues the original disturbing power. To us, the 
'V^ris, not the altitude which Ireland has taken lately, but that she had 
H taken it long ago. When this opinion is acknowledged by Englishmen 
M) ourselves, murmured over Europe, shouted in America — what must 
ishmen themselves, be feeling ? Even since their connexion with England , 
ley have been used as bondsmen, not as brethren ; sent to eat at the second 
Ue,^ and supplied in each successive century with some experimental mi-' 
Qumi of law and justice, as low both in quantity and quality as might 
Id society together for the time. Like some giant figure, rising and ex- 
uding in the mist, they have in the interval snapped their former fetters 
' the mere growth and enlargement of llieir bulk. The log which they 
•w throw down and refuse to carry any farthqr, is not the less detestable 
ddetested, because it is the most servile and the last. It is clear that the 
Be was come, when, in the extremity on which they stood, they would 
!» us only one alternative. Out of the saffron folds of their Milesian 
tttle they shook to us peace or war; or, if national pride like the expres- 
M better, they gave us two sorts of peace to choose between — the peace of 
Uude in the annihilation of a people, or the peace of an attached and pros- 
Wus conGdence, which will even yet rush into the arms of our tardy 
Mice. 

Swift, very little more than a hundred years ago, describing the con- 
Bptuous treatment of Ireland by some of its chief governors, in their 
^hesfrom the throne, says, they looked down upon that kingdom ** as 
it had been one of their colonies of outcasts in America.'' He would 
'(have been more surprised, in 1829, at learning, that those outcasts had 
'•n precedence by half a century in successful resistance to misgovern- 
^t than on finding that the actual strength of Ireland was, to so many 
Inises, at present represented by the Papists, whom he not only then 
i^bed as having less power and less land than Papists in England, " but 
l^ing just as inconsiderable in point of power as the women and child- 
'•" This change having taken place — for what we might expect from 
Jt remarkable talent for combination, he would go no further than his 
^ experience in the trumpery question of Wood's halfpence, where tlic 
bnal refusal to receive them enabled the Drapier's letters to defeat the 
ernment of England. *' General calamities without hopes of redress are 
Wed to be the great uniters of mankind ; since nature hath instructed 
H a brood of goslings to stick together while the kite is hovering ovec 
r headd. It is certain that a firm union in any couwVi^ ^\«?c^ ^^^\^\!&axw 
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wishes the same thing with relation to the public, may, in several poi 
of the greatest importance, in some measure supply the defect of powv 
and even of those rights which are the natural and undoubted inheritai 
of mankind." 

The necessary result of an attempt to combine two things that will 
unite (the forms of freedom and the practice of despotism) had reached 
point at which both the national feeling and national arrangements that 
opposed to it might be considered as complete. The only thing ever wi 
ing from the Irish people was a patience and a prudence equal to their : 
and resolution. If they could but bide their time, and, ''hushed in g 
repose," wait the opportunity which Providence, to punish man's injosl 
sooner or later offers a wronged dependency (whether it be called Gre 
Italy, or Poland) , their country, however wasted and bleeding from 
contest, must have come out avenged and free. The state of Ireland 
singular in every thing at present, is not the least so in another test 
which we may measure the intensity of that passion, in which for the I 
all others have been absorbed. We allude to the diminution of crime, 
has made the late circuits throughout all Ireland rather a judicial pageao 
tlian the presence of a tribunal necessary for the public peace. The s 
enthusiasm and high purpose, by which their boon companion, whii 
was scouted as an unholy thing at Ennis, carried some months ago sei 
teen prisoners, without interruption through Tipperary, under the escoi 
one policeman and the gaoler. Ireland was again the land of saints : 
Moore need no longer ask, ''Were Erin's sons so good or so cold," 
Constabulary Acts were waste paper; feuds were suspended, and hen 
tary enemies had embraced, in order that private animosities might 
withdraw the energy of individuals from the concentration of their comi 
cause. This spectacle of a nation, as it were, under arms, would no 
one of unmixed evil, if ordinary times could preserve, for the virtue 
daily life, some permanent advantages from the self-command andforb 
ance imposed by this awful period. It manisfested, whilst it lasted, 
omnipotence of the excitement, the perfection of the organization, as^ 
as the skill with which it was wielded ; and, what is chief of all — that, 
American Indians, they had learned at last to join with their native ve 
tility and fire, the whole philosophy of haired — that power of long, in 
mediate, stoical endurance, so necessary to those that hope to gradotl 
revenge. There is no passion on which, when you have good secui 
compound interest may be so well allowed to run. This reliance on 
combination of their own forces, the concurrence of all natural passi 
the result of all arguments, the encouragement of the friends of libert] 
over the world, have been for some time aided by feelings from o 
countries, of unfortunately a more mixed and uncertain character, 
thing but a settlement of this question would have enabled us to dN 
guish between the friends of freedom and the enemies of England, 
book has been lately published in France, under the name of Colonel R( 
Fermoy, exciting the Irish to resistance, and instructing them hof 
make that resistance eflTcclual. The American press teems with wril 
breathing the same spirit : such as Wolfe Tone's Memoirs, TeeKng s 1 
Sampson's Memoirs; the Yindicia) Hibernicee, printed at Philadelphia 
subscription extending throughout the Union. America, meantime, 
becoming not merely the house of refuge for Irish carbonari, but a 1 
ibrraiaing and ^ansmitting the " Peter's pence" in aid of religious ( 
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dom ; Catholic rent would have been ere long as regularly collected at Bal- 
timore and New York, as in the county of Kerry. 

Under these circumstances, civil war has been the mad alternative called 
for! Upon this, there remains a last and fearful question. Those who 
will hear of nothing but the sword, should be at least certain of the temper 
of their steel. The soldier of the present age, however drilled, and dressed, 
and barracked, must remember always that he is still, and was first, a 
Citizen. Even if the great Duke, Lord Anglesey, Sir G. Murray (the 
army's household gods), had not in peace come forward in behalf of their 
comrades who had stood with them side by side in the day of danger, could 
the Irish private have been indeed relied on, when ordered out to bayonet 
his countrymen for the crime of seeking to remove an insult from their 
common faith? A soldier already, having attended the Association, wrote 
of the ** brave Catholic soldiers who shed their blood," etc. Already the 
regiments in Munster had cheered O'Connell on his return for Clare. 
Already have we heard,. even in quiet English quarters, of some that were 
"running rusty about what was called Catholic emancipation.'' 

Rupit Amor leges; audet transcendere vallum 
Mile», in amplexus effiisas tendere palmas ; 
Hospitis ille ciet nomen, vocat ille propinquum, 
Admonet hunc studiis tsonsore puerilibus eetaK, 
Neo Romanus erat, qui non agnoTerat hostem. 

Such might have been the case, had the Connaught rangers taken the field 
against that Association, of which the Catholic rent had made the cottage of 
their fathers a component part. The man must have a strange notion of 
human nature, who thinks that in a country where such sympathies are a 
passion and a disease, that the ties of blood will break at his bigot bidding. 
It is dotage not to feel, that every peasant lad who was good for any thing, 
from one end of Ireland to the other, who was not bodily at Ennis, must 
have been there in spirit; and that his heart must have burned within him 
whilst yet communing on the way. These late resisting millions are hurry- 
ing on to seven. To their numbers, every year is adding an equal pro- 
gress in intelligence and wealth; half a million of Catholic children are now 
in course of education, and a great portion of available resources are getting 
into Catholic hands. Their wealth makes them more sensible of the value 
tf the object, as well as more qualified to attain it. Their intelligence con- 
vinces them of the clearness and sacredness of the right. They further know 
duit, all Europe is confederate in one general protestation, denouncing us as 
Ivrannical and unjust-^themselves as degraded and enslaved. They know 
that without exception, every English minister, in proportion as he has ap* 
iiroached the genius of a statesman, not a clerk, has declared, that the res- 
titution of these rights was politic and even necessary. They know that all 
iiberal-minded men in English society, not only deem it safe and reason- 
able, but demand it as the great national security of the age. They know 
that, their commanders of the forces, and their Lord Lieutenants, one after 
taother, have ''come to scoflf, and stayed to pray'' on this great subject. 
tor ourselves, we should be ashamed of every throb by which we have 
•ver sympathised, either as schoolboys or as men, in the struggles of Greece 
er Italy, whether of ancient or modern times; we should, like Burke, 
suspect ourselves of some base theatrical delusion, had we justice abd en- 
thusiasm only for the closet and the stage of history, but could regard the 
actual misfortunes of brave nations and brave men with Christian meek- 
ness and forbearance. 
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Tiiese arc difTicnltics which no ncgociation could have reduced, as fon^ 
as thc! great principle was denied. Hampden was quite as likely to have 
reco;j;nised ship money, and paid his shiHing. No tax presses so hard as Ihat 
on conscience; and our waiting gentlewomen are mistaken, who imagine 
that a duty on religious liberty is not a more stirring matter than a duty on 
a pound of tea. Yet Chatham could cry even then, '* I rejoice Americs 
has resisted ; three millions of men consenting to be slaves would be fit 
instruments to make slaves of all the rest.'' Considerations like these would 
obtain a hearing even in Bedlam. In the anticipation and prevention (^ 
such evils, the very object of the institution of a government consists. There 
is one danger, immediate and paramount. In the face of it, to talk to the 
Duke of Wellington about the Pope, is to seek to frighten him with ghost 
stories the morning that Waterloo is to be fought; — it is watching the 
shadows that are cast by the smallest hair, and not noticing the gloom of 
an impending and rifted rock. To be squabbling about securities, in a thing 
which is itself the great security, is to be busy repairing a mosquito net 
when the lava of Vesuvius is within a few inches of our homes. 

Such was the crisis when the Duke providentially rode up. No other 
umpire could unite so many titles to the confidence of all parties. Had he 
failed, nothing would have been left for it but despair ; since, in that event, 
all hope of parliamentary arrangement must be for ever at an end. Our ' 
prophets could then want no further motto for their New Jerusalem than, 
*' thou that stonest them that are sent unto thee ! if thou hadst known, 
even thou, at least in this thy day, the things that belong unto thy peace!" ] 
There is only one ** Book of Martyrs" really applicable to this question; 
and it is ennobled with the names of the most faithful of our public servants, 
who have successively offered themselves up a sacrifice to their country 
and to truth. It would have been a perpetual infamy had the conqueror > 
of a hundred fights lived to be worsted before this wretched household" 
Dagon. But he could not fail. ** His Majesty's Opposition" rejoice to see 
** their thunder" pass into his illustrious hands; they have cheered him on . 
to this bloodless Waterloo ; and have put upon his head the civic crown, 
worthy to bo worn by one who has saved his country, in spite of the madnesi 
of fanatics and the unprinciplednoss of party. 

Misgovernment would not behalf the evil that it really is, ifyouconH 
get rid of its bad efTecls at a moment's notice. There must be at least! 
century's work in Ireland for our political economists, whose hands were 
tied until this bill had become the law. But when we look on the state of 
the English population at the time of Edward VI. (for example, see Lati- 
mer's Sermons), and that of Scotland, as represented a hundred years after- 
wards by Fletcher, we need not fear. The fever once subdued, the phy- 
sicians will be able to see their way. 

This act has, in one hour, expunged tlie national debt of hatred which 
had been so long accumulating against us, and which was worse than one 
of three per cents. Seven millions of injured countrymen were a mort 
formidable antagonist even than the 8, with the eight succeeding ciphers, 
which is so awfully arranged against us. Amenders of our law have done 
well indeed to tear out of the statute book the waste paper which embarrassed 
the Custom-house and the Old Bailey. But there was no encumbrance 8» 
great, no subtleties so disgraceful, no consequences so appalling, as hoarding 
up the follies and the passions of former times. Even Lord Eldon will Kts 
fo see that his king O'Gonnell has lost lYve cto'^itv oV\t^luid^ and it is agrii 
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1 Che head of George IV. We have taken oflf our standing premium on 
ction, and given loyalty its due and honourable encouragements. A 
Oman Catholic will no longer get more by his faults than by his virtues, 
' be bound to a litigious obedience in his own defence. We no more 
sist upon big qualifyfng by political indiscretions, before he can become a 
ember of our Magdalen Asylum. The threatening and wasting fire that 
oka from out the clouds of the Catholic Association will make the warmth 
id ornameDt of our household hearth : and Catholic orators will as freely 
ed their blood in metaphor at Westminster, as their brethren have already 
«e-, after their own more Popish and Jesuitical fashion, at Waterloo and 
ralialgar. This might be called a Bill to remove the exclusion of English 
pital from Ireland, which will now flow in to cheapen labour, and lay the 
st security for the improvement of the people, through their employment, 
'' means more advantageous than any poor laws. Protestant families, of 
e middling class, will not be driven to emigration by a pressure, and by 
I atmosphere, which they dare not stand. It is a safety-lamp for their 
^ighbourhood. The position between landlord and peasant must assume 
lite another character ; and residence among their tenantry is more likely 

be promoted by the reciprocal feelings of this new alliance, than by any 
is against absentees. It will be henceforth a matter of indifference what. 

the creed of any juryman. One law for the rich, and another for the 
XMT, will soon be a thing as incredible as among ourselves. We need no 
lore alternate between the rival dangers of Ireland's strength or Ireland's 
lisery. That withered arm of the empire is restored to health and vigour. 
fer prosperity is now all ours. We shall feel it in the Budget, when Irish 
ixation pours in its supplies. We shall feel it in the release of those 
nmerous regiments that have stood sentinel over our prisoner. We shall 
)el it in the respectful caution of those continental courts which have lately 
nspassed on our divisions, and defied our weakness. To foreign Pro- 
)8tants it is a cjip of peace — to foreign despots, one of wormwood. 

The. domestic moral of this great event should be a warning to leaders 
1 party politics not to trifle with great subjects, and, by putting off the day 
f reckoning for a time, accommodate their own convenience, or their 
ffivate jealousies, at a nation's risk. It should teach a rising generation to 
mancipate itself betimes from those traditional prejudices which stand in 
heway of great living interests, and of the necessities of their age. Above 
D, as long as the sun and moon endure, it should, amidst evil days and evil 
imgues, encourage the Abdiels of politics to press on, in straight-forwardness 
if heart and purpose, to the substantiating of those principles of civil and 
rdigious freedom whose ultimate success repays all sacrifices, and is our 
Sloping great reward. 

In point of fact, we have always felt that this might be much more pro- 
perly called ** the Irish," than the ** Roman Catholic," question. The 
iisqualification was national in its spirit, though religious in its form. The 
temper with which it has been received in Ireland is the sure pledge that 
it will successfully execute its great object — the public peace. The very 
promise of justice has already bound up the wounds of that long-bleeding 
eonntry, and is uniting her citizens within herself. The rest will soon fol- 
low. Ere long, there will be no Irish Channel — or at least one no wider 
than the Tweed. This is the real year from which the Irish Union ought 
lo run. It has existed hitherto only on paper. The national feeling, which 
Iwelt under the *' Union in partition," was as distinct as though th^ act had 
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bncn littTally repealed; and could not but remain so, till tbo happy day ol 
conciliation and equality should arrive. The padlock on the rolls of PaN 
liauienl was nothin^^, without a padlock on the mind. The pleasures uta^ 
condency and alTection could never have been combined ; since nations eas 
escape as little as individuals from the gracious condition by which Ibcha- 
inan heart is brought into obedicnc<5, and its service noiade perfect freedom. 
Like Theseus, we bad a fancy for an Amazon as a bride ; and botli jiarlici, l| 
inav be hoped, will learn from him that Heaven can secure the happioetf a 
such a marriage upon no other terms than that of our agreeing (o recoiled^ 
acts of kindness ordy, and forgetting whatever blows have passed beloro %'^ 
went to church. 

I woo'd ihfii* wiih my^ Mword, 
And won tliy lov«, doing thoo imuri'CN : 
Hut 1 will wod thcc in aiiotlipr kc^. 
With ])omp, with triuinjih, and witn revelry. 



We now close for over, and with unspeakable satisfaction, our long 
hours on the Catholic Question. But before iinallyleaving the subject, 
must lu; indulged with a parting observation on the singular and most 
ritorious conduct of the two gn^at parties in the state — the (iovernment 
the Wliig()p))Osilion — in the happy settlement of this groat question. A 
th(; many peculiarities which distinguish this memorable passage (A 
history, it is imminently deserving of remark, that it is almost the only 
cent instance in which the (jovernment has manfully insisted upon a 
liberal measure, against the wishes of many of those by whom it was 
nerally sup[>orted, and who rested their opposition upon the precise 
of liberality; while it presented, on the otlier hand, one of the most coi 
cuous inslanciss in which the Opposition magnanimously renounced all 
feelings and interests, and not only concurred heartily with those to wh 
they were habitually opposed, and by whom they were excluded from 
in carrying through this great work of national pacification ; but scnipl 
not to ensure its safety by sacriGces that miglit seem to touch, not only 
the prejudices, but the principles of their {mrty, and thus tend in some 
lK*cts to compromise their cluiracter for consistency* 

The singular merit of this conduct upon both sides has attracted, we Ihi 
rather less attention than it deserved; — and, as its chief title to praise 
fouml<;d on the noble disdain which it indicates of the obloquy it was su 
to provoke, we feel called on the more indispensably to offer our hunibM 
tribute of applause, with the same ungrudging and impartial cordiality wbler 
mark(Ml the servic(ms that called it forth. 

And first, as to the leading persons in his Majesty's Government, it sIkmiM 
ever be ninH^nilM^red to their honour, not only that, when once resolved oa 
tli($ great measun; of emancipation, Ihey granted it in the true spirit of |^ 
nitrous and confiding magnanimity, hut that th(;y pursued and carried it 
through at the manifest peril, not merely of their credit with their own |)arlf» 
hut of their continuance in power. This latter hazard, we are aware, hai 
been stoutly denied ; but nothing, we conceive, can be more certain and 
indisputable. 

it is sometim<.*s said, and not untruly, (hat the lookers on see nion^ of Ib^ 
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ne Iban tbey who play it. But then they must be near enou^ to look 
; and those assuredly were not within sight, who cried out that " the 
ike ran no risk of breaking up his Government, and made no sacrifice — 

what had he to fear?" Such happy fearlessness, we know, is common 
>ugh in those who are far from the hazard. It is very easy to say, '' Only 

(he minister put himself in the power of the opposition, and he has no- 
Dg to dread ; only let him trust the patriotism of his political adversaries, — 
lir consistency and attachment to principles so often avowed, — and he is 
0." We certoinly think he was safe, and the event has proved it ; but we 
\ equally clear, that a politician might well have been excused for doubt- 
; whether any party could be found capable of acting with so pure a de- 
ion to their principles, as never even to think of seizing the opportunity 
lich seemed to present itself, of breaking up the Government, and putting 
DO other in its stead. They who affected to hold cheap such risks were 
o the loudest in their cry, that it was unworthy to yield any thing, from 
apprehension of civil war ; and they brought down upon themselves that 
»morable rebuke so gracefully bestowed by him, who was not more elo- 
ently tlian truly said *' to be covered with the blood of a hundred battles, 
d the laurels of as many victories,"* — and so fresh in every man's recol- 
ition, as to spare us the ungrateful office of marring by repeating it. But 

us ask the cavillers, if they really think a man at the head of the Govern- 
Hit likes to place his continuance in power at the mercy of others ? Sup- 
16 the Whig, friends of the Catholic question had been influenced only by 
fish and factious views, and more anxious for a triumph to their party 
in the success of their principles, what more easy than to have accom- 
iflhed the object of flinging the Government into confusion, without expos- 
K themselves to the charge of inconsistency, or even of violence ; nay, as it 
d happen, with the certainty of gaining new credit for consistency and ho- 
mr? It was not at all necessary to do any thing so monstrous as join the 
ifr-Catholic party in opposing the Relief Bill ; or even (what we dare to say 
bold have been done by other men and in worse times) in carping at the de- 
[Is of the measure. They might have given it their hearty support, 
fj only opposed the disfranchisement. What would have been the con- 
jpence? The enemies of emancipation would have joined in this oppo- 
Ion, with but a few exceptions ; and the measure would either have been 
■own out, and the Relief Bill also, been withdrawn ; or both must have been 
liried with the whole odium of the disfranchisement resting on the head of 
1^ Government, and spoiling.the effect of the concessions . The strong pro- 

P»ility, however, is, that both would have been lost : and then the friends 
.emancipation would have saved, nay raised, their character for con- 
fteocy, while they broke up the government of their former antagonists, who 
fid explicitly declared that the concessions were become absolutely necessary . 
nSuoh was the risk to which the Duke of Wellington^ in the honest and 
linly discharge of his duty, exposed himself ; and it is not saying more 
ban strict justice requires, if we add, that the entire confidence with which 
Kwas met by the otlier side, was an ample, but most merited reward. 
?« there seemed even an extreme delicacy on the part of the old advocates 
' the question ; as if they were afraid of appearing to take loo forward a 
W in maintaining it, lest they might encroach upon the praises due to 

Lord Ore>'8 speech, in wiiich, by common cooscut, tic appears to tiave excelled all others 
■■■ hinwelf. 
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those who were carrying il through. Accordingly, in the House of Conp' 
mons, where there was no adversary to meet, they took scarcely any pari 
in the debate ; leaving the defence of the measure, as they well might, in 
the hands of those who propounded it with such signal ability; and it was 
only in the Lords where the opposition from high authority, both ecclesias- 
tical and legal, and distinguished talents, as well as learning, assumed a 
formidable aspect, that the friends of religious liberty recognised their tried 
and veteran supporters. 

In commenting upon the invidious remarks to which the conduct of tte 
ministers was exposed, we have been led to make mention of that pursued 
by their adversaries — perhaps we sliould rather say, those who had bear 
their adversaries. But where all are praiseworthy, there may be some pe- 
culiarly entitled to admiration ; and we doubt if at this moment there il 
any one so blinded by party prejudice, as not to reflect with feelings of 
heartfelt respect upon the course followed by Lord Grey in reference to 
tliis great question. He sacrificed power in 1807, with his colleagoes 
Lords Grenville, Lansdowne, Holland, etc., and was made the object of a 
religious and political outcry, which, having driven him from office, de- 
prived him also of his seat for his native county. Those who succeeded 
upon the clamours thus raised (some of them all the while friends of eman- 
<;ipalion * ) carried silently a few years after the very measure for which they 
had cried him down. For no other reason than his attachment to this 
great question has he been, during by far the greater portion of his life, 
excluded from the service of the state. He now sees it brought forward by 
his adversaries ; and he hastens to lend them, in completing the work, an 
aid as hearty and zealous as it is brilliant and decisive. Yet we doubt not 
there are, who still go on with the cuckoo note, that all politicians are alike^* 
and there is no virtue in public men ! 

The debate in the Lords, for the reason above given, excited most i 
terest ; and few things connected with it were more calculated to prod 
an impression both within doors and without, than the manly and el 
speech of Dr. Lloyd, the Bishop of Oxford. He did not disguise from 
hearers the leaning of his own opinion, nor affect to say that he would 
have preferred maintaining the law as il stood ; but he admitted that thiaf^ 
had now reached a point which rendered the alteration no longer a mai 
of choice. He triumphantly exposed the folly of those who regard 
question as one of a spiritual, or merely religious nature — a matter of ' 
logical faith or dogma. He demonstrated (and here he was ably '/olla 
by Bishop Coplestone) that it is a political question, to be tried like 
others by the test of expediency, and that the interests of the Establ 
Church require the prudent yielding to the necesities of the times. Ai 
the circumstances prominently enumerated by Bishop Lloyd, as rendering 
impossible much longer to delay concession, was the fact, which hed 
undeniable, of all the young men who possess any weight, from their si* 
their capacity, or their acquirements, almost without exception, being ra,, 
on the side of emancipation. The speech of the learned and able prelate Ij 
said to have produced a very powerful impression on the House ; and v 

* Of these several bavcsioce made ample atonement to the cause. Witness the im[ 
cfibrts of Mr. Canning for so many years, and in so many ways. On this last occasiou, io^ 
speech of the very highest ability was delivered by Lord Palmersion, of which the sense wa^i ' 
/hj of Jus great ancestor. Temple, and the eloquence superior. 
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ling unaTailingly takeo by the enemies of Ihe measure, in its subsequent 
iges, to make head against him, sufficiently attest the efBcacy of his 
ertions. 

To the protection of a zeal so judicious, and of such eminent and useful 
lenls, the estabhshment may in all safety be committed ; but it must not 
supposed liiat those venerable prelates, who espoused the opposite side 
Ihe argument, were without exception deficient in moderation and sa- 
cUy. The opposition given to the bill by the Archbishop of York was 
■larkable for its candour and good sense ; and the Bishop of London, 
High he resisted it somewhat more strenuously, expressed his hopes, that 
len carried, it would produce peace in the Church, and his 'resolute de- 
tnination to employ all his influence in furthering the Gnal settlement of 
Terences, so greatly to be desired by the friends of all our institutions. 
In human afliairs there is no unmixed good. The picture, on the lighter 
rto of which we have been dwelling, has its shades; perhaps there is 
sn a reverse which it might bo our duty to look upon. But the present is 
time for such prying ; and the friends of the great cause, now crowned 
til full success, ought not at this moment to be in the vein for any but 
tasiog contemplations/ 



CIVIL DISABILITIES OF THE JEWS.f 

The distinguised member of the House of Commons, who, towards the 
ie of the late parHament, brought forward a proposition for the relief 
Ihe Jews, has given notice of his intention to renew it. The force of 
iK>n, last session, carried it through one stage, in spite of the opposition 
power. Reason and power are now on the same side ; and we have little 
nbt that they will conjointly achieve a decisive victory. In order to 
■tribute our share to the success of just principles, we propose to pass 

MOf the many eloquent and convincin<r articles in the E. Review on the Catholic Question, I have 
Med only the Iai*t one puhh'shed. It is from the pen of a masterly writer, and forms a splendid 
■iMtion to the labours of the JournnI whose pages it adorns, in defence of the principles of 
pud religious liberty. I could have chosen several other valuable Essays upon the subject, 
hvoduGlioos of men eminent for their learning, their patriotism, and their devoted attachments 
■w rights of the people: but the interest with which dissertations on the claims of the Catho- 
i were once reed« subsicled with the settlement of that jrreat and healing measure which crown- 
'^'v lonjc-contented and constitutional struggle for civil and political freedom. I should think, 
re, that the foregoing specimen will be sufficient to display the talent and power of the R» 

. r in its consistent efibrts to promote the cause of toleration. The distinguitihed writers 
R k the pases of that work, have advocated for nearly thirty years those sound principles, 
pAhaTe at length been acted upon by the legislature, thnueh tardily and reluctantly, have 
Ml to congratulate themselves on their labours, and to feel delighted that they have lived to 
^ triumph of truth and justice over a system of policy persecuting in its charae.ter and dis- 
Ni in its results. The reader will tind, in the numerous papers on Catholic Emancipatioa 
^ed in the E. Review, a greater body of information, of solid reasoning, and of powerful 
^, than is contained in any other periodical Journal. See Vol. viii. page 311. Vol. x. 
^68. Vol. X. page 124. Vol. x. page 299. Vol. xi. page 116. Vol. xiii. page 77. Vol. 
page 60. Vol. xvli. page 1. Vol. xix. page 435. Vol. xx. i>age54. Vol. xx. uage 360. 
Xxi. page 93. Vol. xxvii. paore 310. Vol. xxxi. page 246. Vol. xlii. page 224. Vol. xliii. 
' i2&. Vol. xlv. page 513. Vol. xlvi. page 163. In some of the articles here referred to, 
ojic Emancipation is only incidentally touched upon. I would recommend, in pEurticulai, an 
f in Tol. xlv. page 423 . attributed to the Rev. Sidney Smith, written in his happiest man- 
^ad exhibiting that felicitous union of wit and argument for which his compositions are sa 

admired. 

Statement of the Civil Disabilities and Privations affecting Jews in England. Vol. 1ii« 
963. January, 1830. 
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in review, as rapidly as possible, some of the arguments, or phrases eUa 
to be arguments, which have been employed to vindicate a system (ol 
absurdity and injustice. 

Tlie constitution — it is said— Is essentially Christian ; and Iherefa 
admit Jews to ofBce is to destroy the constitution. Nor is the Jew ioji 
by being excluded from political power. For no man has any ri^ 
power. A man has a right to his property ; — a man has a right t 
protected from personal injury. These rights the law allows to 
Jew, and with these rights it would be atrocious to interfere. But it 
mere matter of favour to admit any man to political power; and no 
can justly complain that h6 is shut out from it. 

We cannot but admire the ingenuity of this contrivance for eU 
the burden of the proof from off those to whom it properly belongii 
who would, we suspect, find it rather cumbersome. Surely no Chr 
can deny that every human being has a right to be allowed every { 
fication which produces no harm to others, and to be spared every n 
fication which produces no good to others. Is it not a source of 
tification to any class of men that they are excluded from political pc 
If It be, they have, on Christian principles, a right to be freed from 
mortification, unless it can bo shown that their exclusion is ncccssai 
the averting of some greater evil. The presumption is evidently in i 
of toleration. It is for the persecutor to make out his case. 

The strange argument which we are considering would prove too 
even for those who advance it. If no man has a right to political p 
then neither Jew nor Christian has such a right. The whole foun 
of government is taken away. But if government be taken away, th< 
perty and the persons of men are insecure, and it is acknowledged tlu 
have a right to their properly and to personal security. If it be rigl 
the property of men should be protected, and if this can only be d( 
means of government, then it must be right that government should 
Now, there cannot be government unless some person or persons | 
political power. Therefore, it is right that some person or persons 
possess political power. That is to say, some person or persons muf 
a right to political power. It will hardly be denied that governmei 
means for the attainment of an end. If men have a right to th< 
they have a right to this — that the means shall be such as will aceoi 
the end. 

It is because men are not in the habit of considering what the 
government is, that Catholic disabilities and Jewish disabilities hav 
suffered to exist so long. Wo hear of essentially Protestant goven 
and essentially Christian govemements — words which mean just as 
as essentially Protestant cookery, or essentially Christian horsenu 
Government exists for the purpose of keeping the peace, — for the put 
compelling us to settle our disputes by arbitration, instead of settlini 
by blows, — for the purpose of compelling us to supply our wants 
duslry, instead of supplying them by rapine. This is the only opera 
Which the machinery of government is fit, the only operation whi( 
governments ever attempt to perform. If there is any class of peop 
are not interested, or who do not think themselves interested, in the s 
of property and the maintenance of order, that class ought to have o 
of the powers which exist for the puqiose of securing property and 
iaining order. But why a man AiouVd Y)^\e%%^\Vl,Q exercise that 
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uuise he wean a beard, because he does not eat ham, because he goes 
the synagogue on Saturdays instead of going to the church on Sundays, 
cannot conceive. 

rhe points of difference between Christianity and Judaism have very 
ich to do with a man's fitness to be a bishop or a rabbi. But they have 
more to do with his fitness to be a magistrate, a legislator, or a minister 
finance, than with his fitness to be a cobbler. Nobody has ever thought 
CMnpelling cobblers to make any declaration on the true faith of a 
iiiitian. Any man would rather have his shoes mended by a heretical 
bbler, than by a person who had subscribed all (he thirty-nine articles, 
I had never handled an awl; Men act thus, not because they are in- 
Berent to religion, but because they do not see what religion has to do 
th the mending of their shoes. Yet religion has as much to do with the 
ending of shoes, as with the budget and the army estimates. We have 
"ely had two signal proofs within the last twenty years, that a very good 
tistian may be a very bad chancellor of the exchequer. 
But it would be monstrous, say the persecutors, that a Jew should legis- 
D for a Christian community. This is a palpable misrepresentation, 
hat is propos^ is not that Jews should legislate for a Christian com- 
mity, but that a legislature composed of Christians and Jews, should 
jslate for a community composed of Christians and Jews. On nine 
ndred and ninety-nine questions out of a thousand,— on all questions 
police, of finance, of civil and criminal law, of foreign policy, the Jew, 
a Jew, has no interest hostile to that of the Christian, or even of the 
lorchman. On questions relating to the ecclesiastical establishment, the 
ir and Churchman may differ. But they cannot differ more widely than 
» Catholic and the Churchman, or the Independent and the Churchman. 
IB principle, that Churchmen ought to monopolise the whole power of the 
le, would at least have an intelligible meaning. The principle, that 
vistians ought to monopolise it, has no meaning at all. For no question 
mected with the ecclesiastical institutions of the country can possibly 
Hie before Parliament, with respect to which there will not be as wide a 
ferenoe between Christians as there can be between any Christian and 

{Jew. 
D fact, the Jews are not now excluded from political power. They 
■ess it; and as long as they are allowed to accumulate proi)erty, they 
Dst possess it. The distinction which is sometimes made between civil 
ivileges and political power, is a distinction without a difference. Pri- 
ieges are power. Civil and political are synonymous words, — the one 
smed from the Latin, the other from the Greek. Nor is this mere verbal 
Ijibbling. If we look for a moment at the facts of the case, we shall see 
lithe things are inseparable, or rather identical. 
That a Jew should be a judge in a Christian country, would be most 
locking. But he may be a juryman. He may try issues of fact ; and 
tharm is done. But if he should be suffered to try issues of law, there 
tin end of the constitution. He may sit in a box plainly dress^, and 
Ihirn verdicts. But that he should sit on the bench in a black gown and 
Mid wig, and grant new trials, would be an abomination not to be 
pught of among baptized people. The distinction is certainly most 
pOwophical. 

iWhit power in civilised society is so great as that of the creditor over 
(^debtor? If we take this away from the Jew, we Vake Ql^vj Iiq\cv\ccv$v 
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the soGiirity qf his property. If we leave it to him, we-leave to him a poi 
more despotic by far than that of the King and all his cabinet. 

It would be impious to let a Jew sit in Parliament. But a Jew may dm 
money, and money may make members of Parliament. Gatton aod( 
^arurn may be the property of a Hebrew. An elector of Penrhyn willti 
ten pounds from Shylock rather than nine pounds nineteen shillings i 
jeleven-pence three farthings from Antonio. To this no objection is mi 
That a Jew should possess the substance of legislative power, thatheahi 
command eight votes on every division, as if he were the great Doki 
Newcastle himself, is exactly as it should be. But that he should pass 
bar, and sijt down on those mysterious cushions of green leather ; that 
should cry ** hear*' and ** order," and talk about being on his Icfjs, 
being, for one, free to say this, and to say that, would be a pro&Dii 
sufficient to bring ruin on the country. 

That a Jew should be privy-councillor to a Christian king, would be 
eternal disgrace to the nation. But the Jew may govern the money mar 
and the money market may govern the world. The minister may b 
doubt as to his scheme of finance till he has been closeted with the J 
A congress of sovereigns may be forced to summon the Jew to their 
sistance. The scrawl of the Jew on the back of a piece of paper mai 
worth more than the royal word of three kings, or the national fait 
three new American republics. But that he should put Right Honoui 
before his name, would be the most frightful of national calamities. 

It was in this way that some of our politicians reasoned about the 1 
Catholics. The Catholics ought to have no political power. The sa 
England is set for ever, if they exercise political power. Give them e 
thing else; but keep polilical power from them. These wise men did 
see, that when every thing else had been given, political power had I 
given. They continued to repeat their cuckoo song, when it was no lo 
a question whettier Catholics should have political power or not; wh 
Catholic Association bearded the Parliament, when a Catholic agitatorc 
cised infmitely more authority than the Lord Lieutenant. 

If it is our duty as Christians to exclude the Jews from political pow( 
must be our duty to treat them as our ancestors treated them — to mu 
them, and banish them, and rob them. For in that way, and in that 
alone, can we really deprive them of political power. If we do not a 
this course, we may take away the shadow, but we must leave them the 
tance. We may do enough to pain and irritate them ; but we shall m 
enough to secure ourselves from danger, if danger really exists* W 
wealth is, there power must inevitably be. 

The English Jews, we are told, are not Englishmen. They are a sepi 
people, living locally in this island, but living morally and politically in ( 
munion with their brethren, who are scattered over all the world. An 1 
lish Jew looks on a Dutch or a Portuguese Jew as his countryman, and o 
English Christian as a stranger. This want of patriotic feeling, it is i 
renders a Jew unfit to exercise political functions. 

The argument has in it something plausible ; but a close examicu 
shows it to be quite unsound. Even if the alleged facts are admitted, 
the Jews are not the only people who have preferred their sect to t 
country. The feeling of patriotism, when society is in a healthful si 
springs up, by a natural and inevitable association, in the minds of citi 
who know that they owe all their comforts and pleasures to the bond w 
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iteB them in one communily. But under partial and oppresdiVe govern- 
in% these associations cannot acquire that strength which they have in a 
Iter state of things. . Men are compelled to seek from their party that pro- 
ition which they ought to receive from their country, and they, by a na- 
:al consequence, transfer to their party that affection which they would 
lerwise have felt for their country. The Huguenots of France called in 
I help of England against their Catholic kings. The Catholics of France 
led in the help of Spain against a Huguenot king. Would it be fair to infer, 
It at present the French Protestants would wish to see their religion 
idered dominant by the help of a Prussian or English army ? Surely not. 
id why is it, that tliey are not willing, as they formerly were willing, to 
orifice the interests of their country to the interests of their religious per- 
ision ? The reason is obvious ; — because they were persecuted then, and 
i not persecuted now. The English Puritans, under Charles I., prevailed 
the Scotch to invade England. Do the Protestant Dissenters of our time 
ifa to see the Church put down by an invasion of foreign Calvinists? If 
I, to what cause are we to attribute the change? Surely to this, — that the 
otestant Dissenters are far better treated now than in the seventeenth cen- 
ry. Some of the most illustrious public men that England ever produced, 
m inclined to take refuge from the tyranny of Laud in North America. 
as lliis because Presbyterians are incapable of loving their country? — 
It it is idle to multiply instances. Nothing is so offensive to a man who 
tows any thing of history, or of human nature, as to hear those who exer- 
le the powers of government accuse any sect of foreign attachments. If 
9re be any proposition universally true in politics, it is this, that foreign 
lachments are the fruit of domestic misrule. It has always been the trick 
ihigots to make their subjects miserable at home, and then complain that 
pj look for relief abroad ; — to divide society, and to wonder that it is not 
iked ; — to govern as if a section of the state were the whole, and to con- 
m the other sections of the state for their want of patriotic spirit. If the 
|irs have not fell towards England like children, it is because she has treated 
^Ok like a step-mother. There is no feeling which more certainly devc- 
p itself in the minds of men living under tolerably good government, than 
IP feeling of patriotism. Since the beginning of the world, there never was 

t nation, or any large portion of any nation, not cruelly oppressed, which 
wholly destitute of that feeling. To make it therefore ground of accu- 
IQon against a class of men, that they are not patriotic, is the most vulgar 
l^demain of sophistry. It is the logic which the wolf employs against the 
M. It is to accuse the mouth of the stream of poisoning the source. It 
H9Put the effect before the cause. It is to vindicate oppression, by pointing 
depravation which oppression has produced, 
the English Jews really felt a deadly hatred to England — if the weekly 

!' er of their synagogues were, that all the curses denounced by Ezckiel 
^ yre and Egypt, might fall on London ; if in their solemn feasts, they 
down blessings on those who should dash our children to pieces on 
'Stones, still, we say, their hatred to their countrymen would not be 
intense than that which sects of Christians have often borne to each 
. But, in fact, the feeling of the Jews is not such. It is precisely 
in the situation in which they are placed, we should expect it to he. 
are treated far better than the French Protestants were treated in t!ie 
fiN9Dth and seventeenth centuries, or than our Puritans were treated in 
i time of Laud. They, therefore, have no rancour against the govern- 
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iiiant or against their couDlrymen. It will not be denied tbat they i 
better affected to the state than the followers of Coligni or Vane. Bui 
are not so well treated as the dissenting sects of Christians are now ti 
in England ; and, on this account, and, we fitmly believe, on this m 
alone, they have a more exclusive spirit. Till we have carried the e 
ment farther, we are not entitled to conclude that they cannot be 
Englishmen altogether. The tyrant who punished their fiithen f( 
making bricks wilhout straw, was not more unreasonable than the stai 
who treat them as aliens, and abuse them for not entertaining all the 
ings of natives. 

Rulers must not be suffered thus to absolve themselves of their sa 
responsibility. It does not lie in tlieir mouths to say that a sect is m 
triotic : it is their business to make it patriotic. History and reason ( 
indicate the means. The English Jews are, as far as we can see, pr 
what our government has made them. They are precisely what an 
— what any class of men selected on any principle from the comii 
and treated as they have been treated, — would have been. If all tb 
haired people in Europe had, for centuries, been outraged and opp 
banished from this place, imprisoned in that, deprived of their mont 
prived of their teeth, convicted of the most improbable crimes ( 
feeblest evidence, dragged at horses' tails, hanged, tortured, burned 
— if, when manners became milder, they had still remained subject 
basing restrictions, and exposed to vulgar insults, locked up in pai 
streets, in some countries, pelted and ducked by the rabble in othei 
eluded every where from magistracies and honours, — what would 
patriotism of gentlemen with red hair? And if, under such circums 
a proposition were made for admitting red-haired men to* office, hon 
ing a speech might an eloquent admirer of our old institutions deliver 
so revolutionary a measure! ''These men," he might say, "8 
consider themselves as Englishmen. They think a red-haired Fret 
or a red-haired German more closely connected with them than 
with brown hair born in their own pari^. If a foreign sovereign pat 
red hair, they love him better than their own native king. They 
Englishmen — they cannot bo Englishmen — nature has forbidden 
perience proves it to bo impossible. Right to political power the 
none ; for no man has a right to political power. Let them enjoy p 
security; let their property be under the protection ^ of the law. 
they ask for leave to exercise power over a community of which tl 
only half members, — a community, the constitution of which is ess 
dark -haired, — let us answer them in the words of our wise an 
Nolumus leges •^nglice muiari." 

But, it is said, the Scriptures declare that the Je^s are to be res 
their own country ^ and the whole nation looks forward to that resti 
They are, therefore, not so deeply interested as others in the prosp 
England. It is not their home, but merely the place of their soj< 
the house of their bondage. This argument first appeared, wetli 
the Times newspaper, and has attracted a degree of attention propc 
rather to the general talent with which that journal is conducted thi 
own intrinsic force. It belongs to a class of sophisms, by which ti 
hateful persecutions may easily be justified. To charge men with p 
consequences which they themselves deny, is disingenuous in oonti 
— it is atrocious in government. The doctrine of prodestinalion 
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pinion oT many people, tends to make those who hold it utterly immoral. 
Uid oertaioly it would seem that a man who helieves his eternal destiny to 
e already irrevocably fixed, is likely to indulge his passions without re- 
MdI, and to neglect his religious duties. H he is an heir of wrath, his 
mfions must be unavailing. If he is pre-ordained to life, they must be 
iperflaous. But would it be wise to punish every man who holds to higher 
Ddrioes of Calvinism, as if he had actually committed all those crimes 
Ueh we know some of the German anabaptists to have committed ? As- 
hredly not. The fact notoriously is, that there are many Calvinists as 
loni in their conduct as any Arminian, and many Arminians as loose as 
ly Calvinist. 

It is altogether impossible to reason from the opinions which a man pro- 
■K8, tohis feelings and his actions ; and, in fact, no person is ever such a 
ol as to reason thus, except when he wants a pretext for persecuting his 
iighbours. A Christian is commanded, under the strongest sanctions, to 
» as he would be done by. Yet to how many of the twenty millions of 
obBsing Christians in these islands would any man in his senses lend a 
Qtmnd pounds without security? A man who should act, for one day, 
I the supposition that all the people about him were influenced by the 
ligion which they professed, would find himself ruined before night : and 
* man ever does act on that supposition, in any of the ordinary concerns 
lifD, in borrowing, in lending, in buying, or in selling. But when any of 
fr fellow-creatures are to be oppressed, the case is different. Then we 
pesent those motives which we know to be so feeble for good as omni- 
ilentfor evil. Then we lay to the charge of our victims all the vices and 
Besto which their doctrines, however remotely, seem to tend. We forget 
M the same weakness, the same laxity, the same disposition to prefer the 
iHent to the future, which make men worse than a good religion, make 
km better than a bad one. 

ft was in this way that our ancestors reasoned, and that some people in 
bowB time still reason, about the Catholics. A Papist believes himself 
iBd in doty in obey the pope. The pope has issued a bull deposing 
taen Elizabeth ; therefore every Papist will treat her grace as an usurper ; 
mfore every Papist is a traitor ; therefore every Papist ought to be 
liSsd, drawn, and quartered. To this logic we owe some of the most 
MA laws that ever disgraced our history. Surely the answer lies on the 
ritoe. The Church of Rome may have commanded these men to treat 
ie queen as an usurper. But she has commanded them to do many things 
Vtk they have never done. She enjoins the priests to observe strict 
vity. You are always taunting them with their licentiousness. She 
tunands all her followers to fast often, to be charitable to the poor, to 
^ no interest for money, to fight no duels, to see no plays. Do diey 
By these injunctions? If it be Uie fact, that very few of them strictly 
i^rve her precepts when her precepts are opposed to their passions and 
fiesta, may not loyalty, may not humanity, may not the love of ease, 
y not the fear of death, be sufficient to prevent them from executing those 
ked orders which she has issued against the sovereign of England ? When 
know that many of these people do not care enough for their religion to 
iritfiout beef on a Friday for it, why should we think that they will run 
risk of being racked and hanged for it? 

^sople are now reascming about the Jews, as our fathers reasoned 
lOt flie Papists. The law which is inscribed on the walls of the syna- 

VOL. V. 1^ 
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gogues prohibits covctousness. But if'wc were to say that a Jew morlgagw 
would not foreclose because God had commanded him not to covet hii 
neighbour's house, every body would think us out of our wits. Yol .11 
passes for an argument to say, that a Jew will take no interest in the proi- 
perity of the'country in which he lives, — that he will not care how bad its 
laws and police maybe, how heavily it may be taxed, how often it may b^ 
conquered and given up to spoil, — ^because God has pronounced, that by 
some unknown means, and at some undetermined time, perhaps a thousand 
years hence, the Jews shall migrate to Palestine. Is not this the moiL 
profound ignorance of human nature ? Do wo not know that what is remold 
and indefinite alTects men far less than what is near and certain? Besides, 
the argument applies to Christians as strongly as to Jews. The GhristiiQ' 
believes, as well as the Jew, that at some future period the present order oE 
things will come to an end. Nay, many Christians believe that theMesnib 
will shortly establish a kingdom on the earth, and reign visibly over all U 
inhabitants. Whether this doctrine be orthodox or not, we shall not im^ 
enquire. The number of people who hold it is very much greater than li|» 
number of Jews residing in England. Many of those who hold it are dl»- 
tinguishedby rank, wealth, and talent. It is preached from pulpits, bodt 
of the Scottish and of the English Church. Noblemen and members « 
Parliament have written in defence of it. Now, wherein does this doctrioa 
differ, as far as its political tendency is concerned, from the doctrine of (ha 
Jews? If a Jew is unfit to legislate for us, because he believes that he qc 
his remote descendants will be removed to Palestine, can wo safely open llMir' 
House of Commons to a fifth-monarchy man, who expects that, befap 
this generation shall pass a^ay, all the kingdoms of the earth will be swii^ 
lowed up in one divine empire ? 

Docs a Jew engage less eagerly than a Christian in any competition whid^ 
the law leaves open to him ? Is he less active and regular in business 
his neighbours? Does he furnish his house meanly, because he is a pil{^ 
and sojourner in the land ? Does the expectation of being restored to 
country of his fathers render him insensible to the fluctuations of die 
Exchange ? Does he, in arranging his private affairs, ever take into 
account the chance of his returning to Palestine ? If not, why are we |j 
suppose that feelings which never influence his dealings as a merchant, '" 
his dispositions as a testator, will aquire a boundless influence over bim 
soon as he becomes a magistrate or a legislator? Ji 

There is another argument which we would not willingly treat ki^ 
levity, and which yet wo scarcely know how to treat seriously. The Scri|^ 
tures, it is said, are full of terrible denunciations against the Jews. It tt 
foretold, that they are to be wanderers. Is it, then, right to give them 4 
home? It is foretold, that they are to be oppressed. Can we with pivV 
priety suffer them ta be rulers? To admit them to the rights of citizens, ii 
manifestly to insult the Divine oracles. 

We allow, that to falsify a prophecy irispired by Divine Wisdom woifl] 
be a most atrocious crime. It is, therefore, a happy circumstance for Olli 
frail species, that it is a crime which no man can possibly commit. If Wi 
admit the Jews to scats in Parliament, wo shall, by so doing, prove thai 
the prophecies in question, whatever they may mean, do not mean that iW 
Jews shall be excluded from Parliament. 

In fact, it is already clear, that the prophecies do not bear the meaniol 
pal upon Ihcm by the respectable persons whom we are now answeriaS 
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ranee, and in the United Stales, the Jews are already admitted to all 
ights of citizens. A prophecy, therefore, which sliould mean that tlie 
would never, during the course of their wanderings, be admitlod to alt 
ghts of citizens in the places of their sojourn, would be a false pro- 
This, therefore, is not the meaning of the prophecies of Scripture, 
t we protest altogether against the practice of confounding prophecy 
precept,-— of setting up predictions which are often obscure against a 
ity which is always clear. If actions are to be considered as just and 
merely because they have been predicted, what action was ever more 
t>le than that crime which our bigots are now, at the end of eighteen 
ries, urging us to avenge on the Jews, — that crime which made tlie 
shaike, and blotted out the sun from heaven? The same reasoning 
I is flow employed to vindicate (he disabilities imposed on our Hebrew 
rymen will equally vindicate the kiss of Judas and the judgment of 
. " The Son of man goeth, as it is vnritten of him ; but woe to that 
ij whom the Son of man is betrayed." And woe to tliose who, in 
^orin any country, disobey his benevolent commands under pretence 
omplishing his predictions I If this argument justiGes the laws now 
ig against the Jews, it justiGes equally all the crueltfes which have ever 
committed against them, — the sweeping edicts of banishment and 
cation, the dungeon, the rack, and the slow fire. How can we excuse 
Ives for leaving property to people who are to ** serve their enemies in 
BT, and in thirst, and in nakedness, and in want of all things," — ^for 
{protection to the persons of those who are to " fear day and night, 
have none assurance of their life,"-^for not seizing on the children 
n whose " sons and daughters are to be given unto another people ? ' 
e have not so learned the doctrines of Him who commanded us to lofie 
leighbour as ourselves, and who, when He was called upon to explain 
He meant by a neighbour^ selected as an example a heretic and an 
. Last year, we remember, it was represented by a pious writer in the 
Bull newspaper, and by some other equally fervid Christians, as a 
trous indecency, that the measure for the relief of the Jews should l>e 
ght forward in Passion week. One of these humourists ironically 
nmended, that it should be read a second time on Good Friday. Wo 
Id have had no objection ; nor do we believe that the day could be conv- 
lorated in a more worthy manner. We know of no day fitter for ter- 
Aing long hostilities, and repairing cruel wrongs, than the day on which 
religion of mercy was founded. We know of no day fitter for blotting 
rom the statute book the last traces of intolerance, than the day on 
ih the spirit of intolerance produced the foulest of all judicial murders ; 
lay on which the list of the victims ef intolerance — 'that noble list in 
!h Socrates and more are enrolled — ^was glorified by a yet more awful 
Bacred name.'^ 

rhb unanswerable Tiodication of the rights of the Jews has been attributed to the Rev. 
J Smith, one of the earliest and most talented contrib^ifors to the E. Review. It is scarcely 
lie to mistake his close aud vigorous reasoning, his forcible appeals to the under^itanding, his 
■g iUostrations, and the engaging peculiarities of his stvle. The ornament of a churcli, 
eniiusterb have not been always conspicuous for their desire to extend those privileges to 
I vrhidi they claim for themselves, it reuounds to the honour of the Rev. Sidney Smith, that, 
period when a cringing servility to the reigning authorities, and nu open approval of intolerant 
penecnting laws, would have led to ecclesiastical power and preferment, he wa» Uund 
og Nide by side with the champions of liberal princi|«e8 in the cause of civil nnd rflign'ii* 
•J. 
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THE BOROUGH SYSTEM DEFENDED BY Mi. WINDHAM :-n|l 
ARGUMENTS ANSWERED.— EVILS RESULTING FROM in 
UNDUE INFLUENCE OF PROPERTY IN ELECTIONS.-TV 
DEFECTS OF THE REPRESENTATIVE SYSTEM OF ENGLAHft 
—THE INCREASING POWER OF THE PEOPLE :— THE 
VANTAGES THAT WOULD RESULT FROM A TIMELY 
CESSION TO THEIR WISHES, AND PROM THE ADOPIIi 
OF PARLIAMENTARY REFORM.' 

We do not often detain our readers with an examinatioD of 
delivered in Parliament ; as, even where there seems ground to rely oo 
authenticity, the occasional, the popular, and the controversial tone 
they naturally assume, seems to render them unfit vehicles for general 
comprehensive discussion, and even unfair exponents of the genuine 
ments of their authors. There are various considerations, however, w! 
induce us to make an exception of the little tract now before us. 

The subject is the great and perpetually interesting one of Rbj 
the broadest and most comprehensive sense which that term can 
bear :— not parliamentary reform only,-«but every flnecies of change,' 
novation, or attempt at improvement in our political system, that eia 
brought about intentionally, and by legislative authority. It is nothing 
than the general policy of all such attempts that is discussed in the 
before us; — and discussed, not upon the narrow ground of the bill ii 
diately in question, or of any limited or temporary consideration w 
--4>ut upon general, and oflen even on abstract, principles of moral 
political science. 

Such are the attractions of the subject ; — and, second only to them, 
those which are held out by the name and the character of the author, 
little piece before us is not only the work of one of the finest geniuses 
most honourable men that the world ever saw, but it is almost the 
memorial by which his splendid talents and manly virtues have left (bewi 
selves to be remembered. The age which has witnessed the eclipse of 41 
ancient splendour and independence of Europe, seems also to be that 
which the Heroic Race of England is doomed to become extinct and 
perish. The mighty minds of Burke and Fox, and Pitt and Nelson, 

* Speech of the Ri^ht Mon. William Wiudhmn, in the Hou«e of Common*, May 96, ISBBlJ 
Mr. Curwen^if Bill. ** for hotter tH-curio;; the fodciimdi'Dce and Purity n€ Parliamenl, bj pnnJM 
Che procuriiijc or ubiaiiiin^ of Scats by CDrriipt Pnn'iivA^/' Ijoodon, 1810. — Vol. zrii. noctsi 
February, l«ll. - 
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hdrawD, io our own times, from the degraded scene of our afiairs ; 
ost the last star in that great constdUbition set at Ihe death of Mr. 
m ; — a death which has deprived his country of its most perfect 
a Gentleman, and left friends and enemies to deplore that generous 
antic gallantry of feeling, which gave a certain chivalrous elevation 
I views and actions; — those beautiful accomplishments which em* 
i the whole society in which he livedp-— 4hat One and graceful wtt, 
scinated those who were most adverse to his principles, and bounds 
I spell, the very men who were most aware of its seductions, — that 
ipered honour and unsullied purity which were never questioned 
the calumniating zealots of reform, and emerged unspotted even 
dr monstrous alliance with the creatures of corruption. A bettar 
lily, we hope, will soon arise» tor attempting to delineate the Intel- 
haracter of this extraordinary person. But it is not without its 
n at present, to dwell a little upon some of its. most singular fea- 
»D the strange opposition which seemed occasionally to subsist be- 
s genius and his opinions — his principles and his prejudicea. It is 
ddeed, of essential justice to the public, to endeavour to counteract 
rs that may have been spread abroad under the sanction of that 
I name ; — to prescribe bounds to an admiration, which can only be 

excess when it confounds his character and hifr accomplishments 
tenets ; — and, above all, to unmask the meaa arts of those priests 
ption, who would trick out their idol in his mantle, and shield 
es behind the authority of one, who was not their bitterest enemy 
luse he could not be persuaded to believe in their iniquities,-— who^ 

1 men that ever lived in the world of politics, viewed public pro- 
ind every sort of baseness, with the greatest loathing and abhor- 

ire the grounds on which we venture to discuss the tract now before 
sining, we have every reason to believe, from internal evidence, 
B from the various accounts that have reached us, a very accurate 
f one of Mr. Windham's latest and most celebrated speeches, 
we apprehend, Uiere cannot be any doubt that he corrected it, or^ 
words, wrote it almost entirely himself, from recent recollection, 
)y the very scanty notes of the newspaper reporters,— *a circum- 
lost fortunate in every respect, — both because we have thereby 
an authentic specimen of the oratory of so great a speaker, on a 
very way worthy of his powers,— 4nd because we are likewise fuiv 
ith a full statement, in the words chosen by himself, of the argu- 
lich the most powerful enemy of reform could urge against it, in 
general form of that important question. 

igh it is by no means our intention to discuss at large the bill of 
wen, it is yet necessary, in order to understand this speech, that 
Id give some little account of the origin and destiny of that cele- 
easure. The sale of seats in Parliament, which had long been a 
f universal notoriety, — which Mr. Pitt, in the reforming period of 
lad denounced, both in speeches and resolutions, in the most un- 
1 terms, — which petitions, from all parts of the empire, had oom- 
Ihe ordinary transactions of traffic, — ^had been forced upon public 
on, in a more specific form, in the course of some discussions In 
6 of Commons during the session before the last ; for it was theq 
admitted and avowed, by different parliamentary leaders, and by 
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persons actually in the highest ofliecs, as well as by others who had fo^ 
merly filled them. Two cabinet nninisters were indeed proved to have e|^ 
gaged in some bargains of this description; and neither they nor thei 
friends made any attempts to deny the charge. The matter was Ireato 
as if they had been accused of occasionally drinking to excess, orofuNO; 
certain profane expletives in their conversation, — acts, in themselves, ii> 
doubt reprehensible, and one of them even forbidden by (he Divine law, i 
well as punishable by our own ; but yet, so commonly practised by pv 
sons of a certain rank, and generally supposed to be so indiOerent to ft 
public welfare, that few men, when accused of them, would think itneoa 
sary to make any defence. The individuals in question, therefore, era- 
tented themselves with saying nothing ; and the House of Commons, wilk 
out exactly countenancing the practices, and indeed expressing, though Tcr 
gently, a verbal and decent disapprobation, determined, by lis vote, (la 
no one could be punished, or even formally censured, for what everybod] 
knew was constantly going on,-^and all who had the means or the oceiMi 
were understood to have practised. 

The decision, however, gave offence to a great many persons of sooim 
constitutional views ; and while they regretted that such an appar^t suciioi 
should have been extended to acts highly improper in themselves, — and nol 
the less dangerous for being so universal,*— they considered the danger loh 
materially increased, by the open and undisguised shape which itjMn^ 
assumed, — and tliought it clear, that the acts became infinitely mora |M>^ 
nicious, when thus avowed and defended. Some legislative proTiii|^i 
therefore, they imagined, was called for, in order at once to declare 
criminality of proceedings, upon the precise character of which, the 
decision had thrown, or seemed to throw, so much doubt; and to 
or restore, the purity of our representation, in so far as it was irapairrfl 
transactions of that nature. Mr. Curwen's bill, accordingly, was introiji 
with these views, and met, at first, with the general support of IhepenoM 
alluded to ; for it went directly to the evil complained of, prohibitieg m 
pirrchase and sale of seats under severe penalities ; rendering it no ciC 
matter to elude the prohibition; — and superadding the oath of the refie^ 
sentative, with respect to the mode of his introduction into Parliameol,^ 
accompanied by the usual guards against perjury. 

The ministers perceived the general favour which this bill was gainiflgj 
and were likewise, it may be presumed, alarmed, in no small degree, t| 
the maI^y and constitutional language which the occasion called forth M 
the speaker. It was difficult, however, directly to justify the pracliccl 
question, when actually brought into discussion ; and as it was by nomeii 
their intention seriously to declare war against it, they seem to have thoip 
it the most skilful policy merely not to defend, or, at the utmost, to " W 
a blame," — to discountenance, or rather to show that Parliament did ■ 
countenance, the sale of seats, — to leave the matter, in short, as if nofli 
had brought it forward,-^to do away the unpleasant recollections of • 
Session, as connected with this subject, and, by a kind of act of oblinU 
to restore things to the state in which they would have remained had! 
question never been agitated, and the conduct of the two ministers, mai 
as it might have been known, had never been formally mentioned. I'p 
this principle, accordingly, those experienced tacticians proceeded. Thi 
yielded, at first, to the sense of the House and of the country, and allovi 
jkr. Curwcns bill to proceed. Bulttk^^ ^\^\xvq\^\ — ^ihey tool^ rather li 
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Jndapart ID its progress, and altered it so completely by *' amendnienU,'* 
bit it was absolutely changed at nursing ; and all men marvelled how the 
nl parent continued to own it. Indeed, it was so very a changeling, thai 
le could not find a feature whereby to recognize it ; and there were not 
ranliog those who observed, that he seenied so resolved to have a bill of 
ome kind, as not to bo very anxious what it was like, — just as ancient 
lusbaods, who long for heirs, are oftentimes not very curious in ascertaining 
btipedigree of their children. Be this as it may, the bill, m qmended, 
w opposed by almost all its original supporters, — and pushed through by 
ir. Curwen, with the strenupus assistance of its fosterfathers of* the 
TOsury. 

On the merits of this law, as it finally stood, it is not our intention to make 
iy general observation ; but there is one objection, which enters too deeply 
ito the principle of all such prohibitory enactments, not to be entitled to 
Hneshare of our attention, even in a general and argumentative discussion ; 
id this is, that unless very cautiously framed, they run the risk of aggra- 
ding, ijtistead of removing, the disorder, andmaking the King's ministers 
iesole agents of corruption, and the court party the sole gainers by it, — 
istead of adding strength tp the country, by putting down corruption 
'together. To.perceive the extent of this hazard, it is. only necessary to 
nndera Httle how the fact stands. At present, seats are exchanged for 
irious equivalents ; — some for money, others for preferment, others for 
iks. Take away the currency of money in this market, and the seats 
i08t either be given away for nothing, or bo exchanged- for the other 
pitatents—- places, honours, etc. ; and, as these are all in the hands of the 
linisters, to the ministers must all the seats be sold, which shall not be 
^ away out of mere love and favour. Nor is it possible to prevent this 
illlc; for it will be forced, by the operation of the law itself, into a shape 
utmost elude all the laws in the statute-book. A nobleman, having the 
^)osal of a borough, can no longer either give his seats to rich men of in- 
ipendent principles, who pay a price, or to the treasury for a certain 
])uhted reward in jobs, titli3S, or places ; but he can always put in creatures 
the courts, or creatures of his own, who will vote as the minister directs ; 
id the minister, having his eyes and ears about him, must perceive how much 
lo.we&this noble friend ; so that he will probably give him what he asks, or 
Iher a part of what he is always asking ; and, if he does not, a significant 
Qt may refresh his memory. No statute can reach such an understanding ; 
d thus the rigorous prevention of sale will only throw so many more votes 
!olhe hands of government. A few seats, hithertosold toopposition mem- 
n, may be given to the same persons for nothing ; but, whoever used to 
rive a revenue from this traffic, which he cannot, or will not, be content to 
Jrifice, must either go to the treasury with his wares, or, if ho is too in- 
pendent to do such a thing, he must dispose of his borough interest 
hich, arising from property, must be saleable, in spite of any law that 
a be made touching elections), and the purchaser will then drive the 
rgain with government. In short, government will be the only merchant, 
De other having any of the coin which goes in this market ; and, of course, 
i^ill enjoy a monopoly. 

We confess, that this view of the subject appears to deserve great at- 
Uion. Indeed, we are not aware how the original measure can be 
fended against such an argument. It was re\)ealedl^ \)l\%<&^, ^sA^\^ 
uch ability^ evoa wbea the billhdA received ao xawrj AVst^vQw^^^^^ 



incflflcacy wa« more to be apprehended tlian any miscliief it cou! 
and a motion wag archly made, and even pressed to a division, fc 
the title of the act, and calling it ''An act for the belter securinf; 
' of the Crown in the Commons House of Parlianu^nt, by vcstj 
' Lords CommiMioners of his Majesty's Treasury the mono|>o1y 
' tlie said House/' Nor were the worthy persons, who intnMlucc 
insensible to the force of such considerations. They admitted tb' 
to be exceptionable, if it was to stand single ; but they ofTensd it a 
system of laws for restoring the purity of elections ; and liavin^, 
instance, prohibited the sale of seats by borough-patrons, they 
afterwards to take steps for more eflectually preventing the sale < 
elections, and even to limit (he numbers of rotten borouglis, bj 
parliamentary reform* To us, we will own, such an explanatio 
means a satisbctory answer. For we desire to see the Parliament 
chiefly, if not entirely, that a barrier may be raised against the ( 
power of the Crown ; and, to begin a set of measures leading 
reform, with one which goes directly to increase the power of tl 
seems to us altogether absurd and preposterous. Nay, though 
intended to follow it up with other measures of an opposite compk 
the evil done by tlie first sti^p is certain, while the remedy ma^ 
administered. The m<!asure for increasing the power of the Cro 
to be carried, — the subsequent plans are very likely to l)e rejecte 
the reformer will most probably find hhnself caught in a trap, as i 
rather a whimsical situation; and not the less whimsical, that th 
been of his own making, tlicugh his enemies may have helped I 
the bait. 

Such seems to have been the more rational view of the measi 
duced by Mr. Curwen, and new--modelled, in an unprecedentec 
by the King's minist^srs. But it was by no means upon grounds 
that Mr. Windham, its most powerful antagonist in all its stages, c 
He lH)Idly denied the whole assumptions, whether in point of 
principle, on which its advocates proceeded. Without stopping for 
to inquire, whether the bill would augment or restrain the [toy 
Crown, — without throwing away one thought upon the question 
ficacy or futility, — lie denied that its c^jects were justifiable, — n 
that the practices which it struck at were a^ither criminal nor im 
and then urged his general and unqualifietl objections against e^ 
which related to parliamentary reform. To him it would havi 
reas^jn for rejecting the bill, to show tliat it was nugatory ; for 
wide it went of its mark, it was in his eves the more harmlcMs. 
was it any argument in its favour, to prove that seats were sold " 
in a cattle market," to use the language of the reformers; for he 
there was no earthly reason why they stiould not. Nor, in arguin 
they ought or Ought not to be so disposed of, would he listen to s 
as we have been touching, and weigh theefleetsof that trafTic up< 
de|>endence of I*arliament ; for he could see nothing cornipt in such 
He found no reason for excluding public trusts in general from th 
Hen miglit djscfiarge the di'liiv of them, after obtaining them by 
as faithfully, if not quite so ably, as if they took them by a higlier 
at any rate other trusts, of as pure a nature as that of popular rcpre 
bein;;; notoriously matt^fr of rommerce, ho could not discover am 
for drawing Ihc line hero. The vaUoua^^c of seats being an' 
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liiMDg from proporty , he was for allowing it to be disposed of like the other 
faiito of property ; and then came the sweeping argument, that the con- 
itibilion is good enough — the House of Commons sufficiently well adapted 
Itt its objects; and that, as there is little or no temptation to change its 
ilniGtaro, so there is a positive risk in seeking unknown results, by trying 
lew eiperiments upon it. Such were the grounds on which Mr. Windham, 
is perfect consistency, it must be admitted, with his whole political creed, 
WOied the measure in question ; and such, in a few words, is the substance 
II theqveech with which we are about to make our readers more minutely 
IBqoainted. Even from the preceding short sunmiary of the topics which 
Itembraces, may be perceived how distinctly this speech is marked with his 
itancteristic frankness and boldness, — his fair open dealing towards his 
Wheisaries, — and his utter contempt of consequences, and, among others, 
il the dangers of misrepresentation, — his carelessness about popular opinion, 
(irntherbis distrust and even dislike of popularity. 

Hr. Windham sets out with declaring his very decided opinion, that the 
liv io question ''is a measure ill-timed, injudicious, founded upon false 
^h false facts, and false assumptions ; calculated to produce no good 
fflhe first instance, and liable and likely to lead to the most serious mis- 
wf io bture." He then sets himself about examining the fundamental 
'^ODplioii upon which it rests, that the transactions meant to be prohibited 
Ml in themselves corrupt; and he says, '' Let us open the pleadings ^ by 

£ng the case." But, instead of doing this, he proceeds to something very 
^ot. Hepti/tf a case, and one so very favourable, that it proves little 
* oothiog either way. He supposes a most respectable person to have 
j^ired great influence in a borough from his property, his connexions 
T^^i and the money which he has spent lawfully and honourably, — as in 
^ family expenses, — in purchases of land yielding a small revenue, — in 
**^Dg or securing the franchises of the electors ; and he imagines this 
^man to oUer the minister his influence, at the next election, in favour 
;* friend of that government, '' with which he has always acted in and out 
^office," because he has ** believed them, in his conscience," the fittest of 
'''faters. He wants nothing for himself; but it is fair (hat he should 
^'to a eertain sum '' towards replacing, in part," the heavy expenses to 
^h he has been put in the fair and lawful ways above described. The 
leister, again, has, most fortunately, a young friend, "a man of most 
Ordinary promise, with his whole mind turned to public business, and 
^y to become, in time, one of the greatest ornaments and supports of 

country." As such, he proposes him to the borough-patron; and 
'bires to engage, that the young man's father will cheerfully *' advance 

sum" required. "All this," says Mr. Windham, •* I am taught to 
lerstand is grossly corrupt, much in the same way as any act of pe- 
Uion or embezzlement.'' And he then tries to find with which of the 
^ parties the corrupt or criminal intention rests, whether with the 
usfer, the seller, or the buyer. With the first, however, no blame caa 
except in as for as the others are guilty. He only acts as the go-between, 

brings them together. He can only be criminal in so far as they meet 
some improper purpose : he therefore asks wherein their guilt consists? 
low, we do think that he haspu^ his case — with great skill, no doubts 

WlwK a tedinical alhuioa is intended, the speaker or writer should be somewhat more ao- 
10. ** Qpeung the pleadings,** is certainly like any thing rather than stating the case. 
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but with Uio skill of au advocalc. He has chosen it so, and thrown in such 
a crowd of circumstances — some essentially Tarying it from the case in 
hand, all of tlicm tending to mislead us in favour of tho transaction — that it 
is pretty clear wo cannot safely decide the question on his showing. lie 
has taken au instance which may happen once in a hundred (imcs; and Die 
other ninety and nine may be so very bad, as to justify a general infereoee 
as to the class to which the whole hundred belong, and of consequence, so 
very bad as to 6aU for a general prohibition, without considering this one 
rare instance, or making any exception in its favour. With but a very 
small share of the ingenuity that distinguished that superior person, cafts 
might be put so plausibly, as to sliake the very foundations of morality, and 
undermine the whole system of positive law, provided only that we agree to 
take Uiose cases for the whole scaffolding, as it were, of our reasoningi^ 
and not go beyond their limits. Let us try. 

A candidate meets one of his electors, who tells him that their political 
opinions coincide ; that he believes him, in his conscience, to be the fiUest 
man in the world to represent the borough; that he is therefore ready to 
give his voice for him. But, really, he has paid a high price for the home 
which gives him a vote ; the expenses of repairs are heavy ; and he has, at 
the moment, no less than three lawsuits arising out of the purchase; and so, 
towards in part replacing the sums thus expended, he requests the worfl^ 
candidate will assist him with so many pounds ; to which he accedes^. AU 
this sounds very innocent ; yet it is an act of Bribery^ subjecting bolh 
parties to severe penalties, and justly reprobated by right-thinking men, 
however frequently it may be practised. It belongs to the same class wiilt 
another and more ordinary case, which every man of honour feels to be a 
disgraceful transaction, viz. tho open sale of a vote for money to the high- 
est bidder, whatever bo his character, and however dangerous his priiK 
ciples in the voter's eyes. 

There is scarcely a crime, indeed, which nlight not be palliated by lb 
invention of such cases as we have been considering; but the moralist aid 
tho legislator can look only to the general result, and to the majority of 
cases ; and censure and punish, not only the most offending ones, but also lb 
stray stork which chances to be found in evil company. We must, fha, 
in the outset, recollect, that to the same class with the case put by Mr. Wiod- 
ham, belongs tho other case of a base born, sordid Jew, devoid ofd 
principle but that of seeking his own gains, v/ho, having a somewhat longer^ 
head than his brethren, as he has acquired a heavier purse, disdains to con- ' 
finq himself to the petty gains of usury, or of clipping and sweating thocu^ > 
rency of the realm, but launches out into wholesale borough speculalioos. 
and, by every species of corruption to which money drawn from the lowest ! 
sources can lead the way, obtains an influence over so many elections thit ^ 
he can, by selling half his seats, replace his cash with a handsome profit, 
and barter the rest for jobs, contracts, knighlhood, or the peerage itself. 
The supporters of Mr. Curwen's bill had evidently as good a riglU to sup- 
pose such a case, as their adversaries had to put the one more creditable to 
human nature. We much fear, the fact bore them better out ; but, if 
were warranted in putting it, there is an end of the argument ; and as 
men must desire to see so vile a practice, and one so hurtful to the comou|-t 
nity, effectually checked, the only |)ossible objection to tlio bill whick ^ ' 
framed witli this view, must be found in some such argument as we' 
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fly stated, to prove that mischiefs of a still worse nature tlian those 
lained of would arise from it, and that, until other reforms shall be 
jd, this would be a change for the worse. 

. Windham proceeds to defend the sale of public trusts; and this he 
by instances. He mentions the seats in the parliaments of Paris, 
3, he contends, as many just and sound judgments were delivered, 
IS great a number of the best lawyers formed, as in the courts of this 
ry, filled as they are with judges who never purchased their ermine, 
church, the army, and certain law-offices in this country are quoted 
I similar view : and he thus continues — 

ehare stIH, therefore, to look for the groand on which either the buyer or the seller, in such 
ictionas that above stated, i^ to be represented as being a man morally corrupt. In fact, 
proceeding it corrupt, it will be difficulty or, as I should say^ utterly impomble, to stop 
uid not to go on and declare corrupt the very influeDce itself by which they are enabled to 
ito ^Rect this corrupt bargain. If the buying and selling be cornipt/it can only be so for 
which will make it corrupt to have the commodity which is capable of being so bought and 
rUs is the true seat of the grievance, as, it must be confessed to be, the trde place m which 
Mhe remedy. So long as there are persons in a situation to sav, I can make an offer of a 
nuifiament, so long will there be persons to treat with them for that object, and so long will 
be fomd for commuting in some way or other the influence so possessed, fur considerations 
e to the possessor. The only effectual way will be to get rid of the influence altogether. 
K it penal for any one to have such goods in his possession. This the honourable mover 
! assured is the use that will be made of his measure (nay, it is the just and legitimate use) 
e who do not scruple now to oppose it, because they like to argue the question both ways, 
!Mly for either event ; and may tliink, possibly, ^at more is to be gained by procuring the 
B of it, and by the ground thereby laid for raising a clamour against Parliament, than they 
w for from the argument and the authority which it will furnish towards subverting the 
I>art of the influenpe which property is now allowed to retain. 

now how prompt the answer to this will be, and how triumphantly I shall be told, that no 
o^can be more remote from each other, than the influence of property, — the just, whole- 
^itimate influence of property, and the sale of seats. But let ns recollect that, in the prc- 
isioess, we are arguing throughout upon principle, and that it is of the nature of prin- 
' Qoite things the most various and opposite in their individual formM and circumstani^s. It 
<)uestion, how far things may be distinguished; but how far those, which are naturally dis- 
led, may be assimilated and made one. Those who can make no distinction between an 
against the bribery laws, by giving money to a particular voter, and the sale of a seat, can 
)e expected to distinguish between the sale of a seat^ and such a use of influence as will 
m the seat to sell. 

Das well aware as anothor^ that there is much influence which, though ultimately to be 
property, is so remote from its primary source, has been so changed in the gradations 
has passed through, has been so improved by successive graftings, as to retain little or 
of its original character, — of the harshness and acerbity of the parent stock. The case is 
} as with that passion in our nature, which, though too gross to be named, is often the 
f every thing most delicate and sentimental ; which, as the poet describes. 



through some certain strainers well rcfin'd 



Is gentle love, and charms all womankind. 

lese instances, that property may have done, is to have given to virtue the means of act- 
the opportunity of displaying it^telf ; to have furnished the instrument without which itt» 
must have been useless, and to have erected the stage without which it would have re- 
inknovni. 1 am under no apprehensions for the fate of influence of this sort. My honour- 
nd and others, notwithstanding the operation of this bill, will be at full liberty, I trust, to 
heir thousands in acts of beneficence and bounty, in building bridges, or endowing hospi- 
elieving the wants or advancing the fortunes of the indigent and meritorious. . They may 
f, together with all the heartfelt satisfaction, all the influence which will naturally arise 
•perty so employed-^ 

Him portion^ mauls, apprenticed orphans blest, 
The young who labour, and the old who rest. 

is this the only way in which property exerts its powers? Is it always taken in ihia 
n of the extract or essence ? Is it never exhibited in the substance ? It is here that the 
K>n will begin, and that the question will be asked ; — which the advocates of this bill, who 
lean it to oe extended to the abolition of the influence of property, will do well to be 
I to ansm*r ; — How, if the sale of a scat, or any commutation of services connected with 
object. "be gross corruption, can we tolerate the influence which property gives, in biassing 
Is of tiiose who are to give their votes? How a landlord, for instance, should have any 
luence over his own tenants, than over those of another man I llovr «l Wt\^^ to3&xiNl^^^\.'»«fX 
c abki to bring to ihvpoU mora of his own workmen, i\iau oli iVwe cok^'S^'s^!!^^ *ewka£- 
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of bit neighbour ? How an opulent man of aay deHcription Kieoditu^ hit fortuM in a b( 
■lionid be able to uAk of hiit ioHueoce among tne •mailer tradeamen ; or be at liburtr tt 
balder or hit batcher, that, laying out everj week luch a eum with them aw he doe«, ne 
they flhoald obh'ge him by giving a YOte to hb friend, Mr. 8uch-a-0ne, at the next < 
all thjfl it not corrupt, upon the prindplet on which we are sow arguing, I know' 
What hat money tpent with tradetmen, or work given to manufacturert. or farms le 
to do with the independent exerdte of their ri^ht, and the conacieniiout ditoharffe of t 
the election of a member to terve them in Parliament ? A fine idea truly, that tlieir d< 
choice of a repreventatife it to be. influenced by the contideration of what itbeitt for tl 
Aid private interett ! or that pertona, the advocatct of parity, and who will hear of 
ttriot princij)le, thoukl attempt to dittingnith between tne influence which engaget i 
by the offer of a tumof mouMr, and that which forbidt the refusal of it, under the pent 
cuttom or lots of work, or of^the potwettion of (hat on which hit wife and family mo 
their bread ? I thall l>e curious to hear in what manner, not the advocatet of thit 
advocatet for the prindplet on which thiM bill it enforced, will defend themtelvet i 
quettiont; and be able to tkow, (bat while it it grotN corruption, grott moral dfpravit; 
who poxtetert tucb influence, to connect hit own interett with the ute of it, even thou 
DOC ute it improperly, it it perfectly innocent to create that influence by the meant jui 
Or, oil the other band, if auch meant are not kiwrul, how the influence of property ii 
tuch at it hat at all timet tubtinted in practice^ and been a( all timet contidered at 1 
•iating ? It it indifl^eat to me, whioh tide of the alternative they take ; but let t 
aware that tuoh if the alternative to which they will be reduced ; and that if ihcy e 
rally, at ia now done, that tuch and tuch thiogt are corrupt, becaute they admit the 
of interett in roalten which ought to be exchiitivelir decided on princii)let of duty, it 
them hereafter to contend that any man hat a right to influence hit tenantt, or t 
workmen, by any other meant at leatt than thote by which he may equally inflenci 
tra^men. or iworkmcn of anv other perHon ; that it to tay, by hit talentt or by hit vi 
tervicet which he may kav§ done, and the gratitude he may kave intpired. 

" VVhen I k>ok therefore (o the moral qualities of these actt, at independent of and i 
patitive law, t am at a lott to And what it it, either on the tcore of principle or of ai 
4icCerBiinef them to be corrupt, or that aoahlet ut, if thev are corrupt, to exempt f 
aentenc* of eorruption nine tentht of the influence, whion hat hitherto been tuppo 
tocfaedj and legitimately attached, to property, and which, for aught that at pre 
there it no intcntmn of taking away." Spetch, p. 7—11. 

We have givoD this loDg extract, both because it contains an 
specimen of Mr. Windham's unrivalled style in speaking, and 
offers at once to our view the vi^hole gist of his argument. Our 
very short. We condemn the abuses which throw the nominali 
into the hands of borough patrons ; and we think that the most 
and beneficial of all reforms would be that which should prevent 
cise of this power. To us, therefore, and to those who think wi 
the question of reform, it is no sort of argument for the sale o 
contend that such a transference is no worse than the possession < 
perty transferred ; and to remind us, that he who objects to n^ 
their influence must be against their having it to sell. We are a( 
having it to sett: and, as to what is here considered as the nee 
fluence of property over elections, we should, for want of better 
refer to a part of the very passage above quoted, for a descriptioi 
gitimate, harmless, and even beneficial use of property, even as 
with elections; and for tracing the line which separates this froi 
ployment of property directly to purchase parliamentary infltiem 
there are, no doubt, who would lament any influence which w 
give in elections; and who would only desist from attempts to 
altogether, from knowing their impossibility. To them, the ar^ 
Mr. Windham must come with still less weight : but almost al 
admit, that ^ome line is to be drawn ; — that the influence allowed 
ferred by property should be confined to that which is essential 
and enjoyment ;— -and that penalties should bo opposed, when it 
applied to the purchase of votes, perhaps the only case in whii 
can interfere vindictively, without introducing far greater evils 
wbicb it $eekM to remedy. 
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To IhoM who are already familiar with the facts and the reasoniogd that 
lear upoo this great question, these brief suggestions will probably be sohi- 
ient; but there are many to whom the subject will require a little more 
spjination; and for whose use, at all events, the argument must be a little 
aoro opened up and expanded . 

^ If men were perfectly wise and virtuous, they would stand in no nc«^d 
iBur of government or of representatives ; and, therefore, if they do need 
hen, it is quite certain that their choice will not be influenced by conside- 
■lioos of duty or wisdom alone. We may assume it as an axiom, there- 
im, however the purists may be scandalized, that, even in political elec- 
tODi, some other feelings will necessarily have play; and that passions, 
■d prejudices, and personal interests, will always interfere, to a greater or 
tim extent, with the higher dictates of patriotism and philanthropy. Of 
few ftnister motives, individual interest, of course, is the strongest and 
Mt steady ; and 'wealth, being its most common and appropriate object, it 
bntaral to expect that the possession of property must bestow some poli- 
fal iafloeDce. The question, therefore, is, whether this influence can ever 
VaiBor tolerable— and whether it be possible to mark the limits at which 
ycomesBO pernicious as to justify legislative coercion. Now, we are so far 
hni thinking, with Mr. Windham, that there is no room for any distinction 
^^ matter, that we are inclined, on the whole, to be of opinion, that 
yfve would term the natural and inevitable influence of property in 
"BBlioDg, is not only safe, but salutary ; while its artificial and corrupt influ- 
^ is among the most pernicious and reprehensible of all political abuses. 
> % natural influence of property is that which results spontaneously 
^ inordinary use and expenditure, in the ways speciGed by Mr. Wind- 
^t in the passage already cited. That a man who spends a large income 
* tte place of his residence — who subscribes handsomely for building 
^^^, hospitals, and assembly-rooms, and generally to all works of pub- 
B charity or accommodation in the neighbourhood — and who, moreover, 
|4m the best table for the gentry, and has the largest accounts with the 
4Mnen-^will, without thinking or caring about the matter, acquire more 
kmce, and find more people ready to oblige him, than a poorer man, of 
Hal virtue and talents, is a fact, which we are as little inclined to deplore, 
te call in question. Neither does it cost us any pang to reflect, that, if 
banian was desirous of representing the borough in which he resided, 
of having it represented by his son or his brother, or some dear and In- 
lite irieiid, his recommendation would go much farther with the elec- 
I than a respectable certificate of the extraordinary worth and abilities of 
opposite candidate. 

Such an influence as this, it would evidently be quite absurd for any lo~ 
lature to think of interdicting, or even for any reformer to attempt to put 
wn. In the^Era^ place, because it is founded in the very nature of m<'i) 
i of human afiairs, and could not possibly be prevented, or considerably 
akened, by any thing short of an universal regeneration; secondly , be^ 
lae, though originating from property, it does by no means imply, either 
I baseness of venality, or the guilt of corruption ; but rests infinitely 
ve upon feelings oi vanity, and social instinctive sympathy, than 
on any consciottsncss of dependence, or paltry expectation of personal 
lolument; and, thirdly, because, taking men as they actually are, this 
xed feeling is, upon the whole, both a safer and a belter feeling than the 
3ater part of those, to the influence of which the^ \90\x\dL \^ v&^w^^\k^^ 
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it this could be destroyed. If the question were, always, whether a in 
wealth and family, or a man of sense and virtue, should have the gn 
influence, it woukl no doubt be desirable that the preponderance shot 
given to merit, But this is by no means the true state of the contoi 
and, when the question is between the influence of property and th 
fluence of intriguing ambition and turbulent popularity, we own that v 
glad to find the former most frequently prevalent. In ordinary life, i 
common aflairs, this natural and indirect influence of property is va£ 
infallible ; and nothing can conduce so surely to the stability and exce! 
of a political constitution, as to make it rest upon the general principk 
regulate the conduct of the better part of the individuals who live um 
and to attach them to their government b^ the same feelings which f 
their affection or submission in their private capacity* There could 
security, in short, either for property, or for any thing else, in a eo 
where the possession of property did not bestow some political influec 
This, then, is the natural influence of property ; which we would no 
tolerate, but encourage. We must now endeavour to explain that a 
or artificial influence, which we conceive it to be our duty by all ma 
resist and repress. Under this name, we would comprehend all wilfi 
direct employmtot of property to purchase or obtain political pow( 
whatever form the transaction might be embodied : but^ with referei 
the more common cases, we shall exemplify only in the instances of 
chasing votes by bribery, or holding the property of these votes di 
from any other property, and selling and transferring them for a price 
any other marketable commodity. All such practices are stigmatiz( 
common language and in common feelings, as corrupt and discredit 
and the slightest reflection upon their principles and their consequence 
show, that while they tend to debase the character of all who are eoDC 
in them, they lead directly to the subversion of all that is valuable in 
presentative system of government. That they may, in some caa 
combined with that indirect and legitimate influence of property of ' 
we have just been speaking, and, in others, be insidiously engrafted 
it, it is impossible to deny ; but that they are clearly distinguishable 
the genuine fruits of that influence, both in their moral character and 
political eflects, we conceive to be equally indisputable. And, in ans' 
all Mr. Windham*s ingenious sophistry, as to the identify oi prinei 
all the cases in question, we shall only oppose his own sound obsenn 
in a subsequent page, as to the extreme folly and unfairness of classii 
man actions under one moral denomination, because they may be b] 
under one verbal or metaphysical description. 

^ There are laws, I believe,'' saya^Mr. Windham, ^ to restrain the retail sale of spirits. 
we think that a man argued very wisely or conclusively, with much fairness of represent 
much knowledge of the principles of legislation, who should harangue at the door of an i 
(the only place however fit for such a discourse) against the justice of hiws, which could 
publican tor selling a dram to a poor wretch, who wanted it perhaps to solace him under tli 
of cold and Jiungcr, to whom it must stand in the place of food and raiment ; while the i 
did not scruple to ]>ermit the sale of these spirits by wholesale on the part of the rich mer 
still more opulent planter ? and should take occasion from thence to ask (exactly in the stj 
honourable friend) if such was the punishment for selling a dram or gill, what did they 
who sold these spirits by whole puncheons and sliip-loads? The answer is, that these ac 
stand to each other in the relation of more or less, but arc perfectly disparate and dissim: 
productive of different conKeqiieuoes; are to be regulated by different provisions; are s 
sepamted in character, as that the one may be an object of national encouragement, a i 
public wealth and benefit, while the other can produce nothing but mischief, ood is a prs 
quJriogio be restrained by penal statute." Speech, p. 12, 13. 
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iuch is (he most general and abstract view which, we think, need be 
)n of this interesting question. — But, with a view to the particular points 
liscussion, it is necessary that we should also consider it, for a moment, 
h reference to the actual state of the fact, and tlie practice in this country. 
)n the subject of direct bribery to individual voters, it cannot be necessary 
ay any thing ; the law and the feeling of all mankind have marked that 
dice with reprobation : and even Mr. Windham, in the wantonness of 
controversial scepticism, does not pretend to say, that tlie law or tlie 
ling is erroneous, or that it would not be better that both should, if 
fiible, be made still stronger than they are. 

Setting this aside, however, the great practical evils that are sufTered to 
ult from the influence of property.in the elections of this country, are, 1st, 
It the representation of certain boroughs is entirely, necessarily, and per- 
tually at the disposal of certain families, so as to be familiarly considered 
a part of their rightful property ; and, 2dly, that certain other boroughs 
ebdd and managed by corrupt agents and jobbers, for the eipress purpose 
[bdng sold for a price in ready money, either through the intervention of 
le treasury, or directly to the candidate. That both these are evils and 
ibraiitics in our system of representation, we readily admit ; though by 
e means to the same extent, or produced by the operation of f he same 
inies. 

With regard to the boroughs that are permanently in possession of certain 
mt proprietors, these are, for the most ])art, such small or decayed 
noughs, as have fallen, almost insensibly, under their control, in con- 
^nce of the extension of their possessions, and the decline of the popula- 
00. Considered in this light, it does not appear that they can, with any 
[i^triety, be regarded either as scenes of criminal corruption, or as examples 
the reprehensible influence of property. If a place which still retains 
ri^t of sending members to Parliament comes to be entirely depopu- 
^, like Old Sarum, it is impossible to suppose that the nomination of its 
Bitibers should vest in any one but the proprietor of the spot to which the 
iht is attached; and, even where the decay is less complete than in this 
4ance, still, if any great family has gradually acquired the greater part of 
^ property from which the right of voting is derived, it is equally im- 
Hible to hold that there is any thing corrupt or reprehensible in its 
>Oing itself of this influence. Cases of this sort, thcrerore, we are inclined 
Consider as cases of the fair influence of property ; and though we admit 
iiD to be both contradictory to the general scheme of tlie constitution, 
i subversive of some of its most important principles, we think they 
' to be regarded as flaws and irregularities brought on by time and the 
Urse of events, rather than as abuses introduced by the vices and cor- 
[itions of men. The remedy would be, to take the right of election from 
places so small and insignificant as to have become, in a great measure, 
) property of an individual — not to rail at the individual who avails 
Uself of the influence inseparable from such property — or to dream of 
ttraining him in its exercise, by unjust penalties and impossible regu* 
•ions. 

The great evil, however, is in the other description of boroughs — those 
tt are held by agents or jobbers, by a very different tenure from that of 
jBit proprietors and benefactors, and are regularly disposed of by them, at 
Cfy election, for a price paid down, either through the mediation of the 
inutry, or without any such mediation. In the {ormet ca&&> ^^^ ^S^^s^ 
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the significant appellation of "Treasury boroughs;" in the latter, the; 
described merely as Tenal or rotten. For the sake oi the more inni 
part of our readers, it is necessary to explain, in one sentence, the mecha 
and organization of this disgraceful traffic. 

The scene of it is laid almost entirely in the smaller and more it 
aiderable boroughs, containing from 150 to AOO or 500 voters, — places 
as are scattered so plentifully oTer Cornwall and Devon — too large to 
become the property of any family or individual, — and far too smat 
insignificant to contain any available portion of popular spirit or of 
independence. In every place of this description, it has, for a considi 
time back, been the practice for some judicious borough agent to settle 
self, — an animal, for the most part, of the attorney genns, and of that 
most remarkable for activity, and for a conscience singularly unsnsee 
of scruples. By the judicious employment of a little capital, he 
acquires the control of a considerable number of votes ; and, by headioj 
fomenting local jealousies and quarrels, — by cajoling, soliciting, promi 
and actually bribing, — he finally gets the command of a very coDodei 
part of the electors, along with a pretty accurate knowledge of the 
positions and vulnerable points of those who are not entirely at bii 
votion. 

When things are in this train, he may proceed to open his negoeid 
with the treasury^ This is done, in the first instance, as we undent! 
with much decency and decorum. The attorney represents, that by I 
residence, and the expenditure of much money, he has acquired coorite 
infiuence in such and such a borough ; that he and his friends aie 
eeedingly well affected to his Majesty's government, and would be ' 
happy to exert themselves in behalf of any candidate who was (orto 
enough to possess the confidence of his servants : but that, in order to w 
his election, two things are necessary ; first, the instant payment of ii 
sum of money — from 3000/. to AOOOi. — in order to indemnify him fn 
heavy expense incurred in establishing his influence ; and, secondly 
promise of making him the organ and distributor of ail the local and | 
patronage which the government may exercise in that district, n 
listening favourably to his recommendations in behalf of their supporle 
the burgh. The minister makes a gracious answer to this overture ; |A 
himself for the patronage ; and soon finds a candidate who is willii 
advance the money. When the matter is thus far managed, the < 
returns to his borough, -^distributes a part of the money among the w 
part of the electors, without the knowledge of the candidate, and sect 
great many more by promises of little offices for themselves, and of ap| 
ments or promotion for their children and relations, in the excise, the ch 
the army, or the navy. A further sum is expended in importing and te 
electors; and the member is returned, untainted with any act of > 
bribery to his constituents ; but entirely upon an interest that is, in i 
i»tages, equally corrupt and unworthy. 

What we have now represented, is a kind of theoretical sketch c 
first transformation of a small borough into a treasury borough,— a 
easion on which there is much less gain to the agent, and more dired 
bery among the electors, than is likely to occur after it has once deci 
assumed this character. The skill and opportunities of the agent ioif 
of coutse, as his experience increases: and, if the minister keep his w( 
hrably a§ to (fte article of patronage, \l \s oftfeti found practicable to ctf 
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utten by ttat means alone, and to dispose of the place by the help of this 
rfioeiice, joined to good management and old connexion, without any ac- 
Bil advance of money, except to a few who are unusually profligate, or 
unBoally needy. 

It thus appears, that Treasury boroughs that are sold by usurping and 
striguing agents, partly for money paid over by the candidate, and partly 
nr offices and patronage corruptly promised and distributed by ministers, 
[k gainers are — the ministers, who secure a seat to a creature of their own, 
ry a moderate abuse of patronage — the member, who obtains his seat for 
I much smaller sum than if the whole price had been to be paid in ready 
BOMy— the agent, who pockets a part of the moncv actually paid, and be- 
Mnes a person of consequence, as the local organ of ministerial influence — 
tti the corrupt electors, who get cash or offices for their subserviency to the 
juidable views of these several persons i^— the only losers being the honest 
fcclors, who are virtually deprived of their franchises, — and the country 
^tkaamatiiution, which sufler, to an alarming and incalculable extent, 
^ the general debasement of political principle, and the enormous addition 
wis thus made to the enormous influence of the Crown. 
' We have stated the simplest and most elementary case of boroughmon- 
88riiig,— -both because almost all the others are founded upon the same basis, 
^ becanse, in point of fact, by far the greater number of cases are very 
•■riyof this very description. The variations are, that the seat is some- 
■■eiaold to opposition candidates, who having no patronage to oflcr, for 
^ most part pay higher in ready money ; and that the great wealth and 
J'^sequence that results to the agent, have unfortunately redeemed a part 
■ Qie disgrace that should attach to his vocation, and not only drawn per- 
^, iodiyidually respectable, into the traffic, but have induced some of 
■^ who held their influence by the fair tenure of property, to participate 
^hfl unlawful gains. 

Bat, even without entering into these considerations, we think we may 
^venture to ask, whether it be possible for any man to shut his eyes upon 
^ individual infamy and the public hazard that are involved in these pro- 
*Bdin^, or for one moment to confound them, even in his imagination, 
'Ui the innocent and salutary influence that is inseparable from the pos- 
ition and expenditure of large property ? The diflerence between them is 
t less than between the influence which youth and manly beauty, aided 
' acts of generosity and proofs of honourable attachment, may attain over 

object of affection, and the control that may be acquired by the arts of 
Plateful procuress, and by her transferred to an object of natural disgust 
d aversion. The one is founded upon principles which, if they are not 
Bmost lofty or infallible, are still among the most amiable that belong to 
T imperfect nature, and leads to consequences eminently favourable to the 
:rmony and stability of our social institutions; while the other can onl) 

obtained by working with the basest instruments on the basest of oiir 
ssions, and tends directly to sap the foundations of private honour and 
iblic freedom, and to dissolve the kindly cement by which nature herself 
IS knit society together in the bonds of human sympathy and mutual de- 
mdence. To say that both sorts of influence are derived from property, 
id are therefore to bo considered as identical, is a sophism scarcely more 
ignlfied or ingenious than that which would confound the occupations of 
ifr highwayman and the honourable merchant, because the obi^cl vit^'^VVv 
as gain; and which should assume the philosopYucdLi^T\v\^\^\^,>\\^ ^^ 

VOL. r, W'i 
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voluntary actions are dictated by a view to ultimate gratification, in order 
to prove that there was no distinction between vice and virtue ; and that the 
felon, who was led to execution amidst the execrations of an indignant mul- 
titude, was truly as meritorious as the patriot, to whom his grateful coun- 
try decreed unenvied honours for its deliverance from tyranny. The truth 
is, that there is nothing more dangerous than those metaphysical inqniriet 
into the ultimate constituents of merit or delinquency; and that, in every 
thing that is connected with practice, and especially with public cooducl, 
no wise man will ever employ such an analytical process to counteract (he 
plain intimations of conscience and common sense, unless for the purpose of 
confounding an antagonist, or perplexing a discussion, to the natural remit 
of which he is unfriendly on other principles. 

But if the practices to which we are alluding, be clearly base and unwor- 
thy in the eyes of all upright and honourable men, and most pregnant with 
public danger in the eyes of all thinking and intelligent men, it must appear 
still more strange to find them defended on the score of their antiquity, than J 
on that of their supposed affinity to practices that are held to be innocent. 
Yet tlie old cry of Innovation ! has been raised, with more than usual vehe- 
mence, against those who offer the most cautious hints for their correction; 
and even Mr. Windham has not disdained to seek some aid to his argument 
from a misapplication of the sorry common-places about the antiquity and 
beauty of our constitution, and the hazard of meddling at all with that under 
which we have so long enjoyed so much glory and happiness. Of the 
many good answers that may be made to ail arguments of this character, we 
shall content ourselves with one, which seems sufficiently conclusive and 
simple. 
The abuses, of which we complain, areno^ old, but receut; and those who 

* seek to correct them, are not innovating upon the constitution, but seeking 
to prevent innovation. The practice of jobbing in boroughs was scarodf 
known at all in the beginning of the last century ; and was not systematized, 
nor carried to any very formidable extent, till within the last forty years. At 
all events, it most certainly was not in the contemplation of those by whom 
the frame of our constitution was laid ; and it is confessedly a perversion and . 
abuse of a system, devised and established for very opposite purposes. Let 
any man ask himself, whether such a scheme of representation, as is not 
actually in practice in this country, can be supposed to have been intended bj 
those who laid the foundations of our free constitution, or reared upon them 
the proud fabric of our liberties? Or let him ask himself, whether, if we 
were now devising a system of representation for such a country as England, 
there is any human being who would recommend the adoption of the system 
that is practically established among us at this moment, — a system under 
which fifty or sixty members should be returned by twenty or thirty paltry 
and beggarly hamlets, dignified with the name of boroughs ; while twenty or 
thirty great and opuleut towns had no representation : — and where upvardif 
of a hundred more publicly bought their seats, partly by a promise of indis- 
criminate support to the minister, and partly by a sum paid, down topersoo:; 
who had no natural influence over the electors, and controled them notori- 
ously, either by direct bribery, or as the agents of ministerial corruption? 
If it be clear, however, that such a state of things is indefensible, it is sliO 
clearer that it is not the state of things which is required by Uic tnie prip'' 
clples of the constiluMon ; that, it point of fact, in neither did nor could "^ 

at the lime when that conslilullou was cslablishcd ; and that its 
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'Odd be no iDOOvation ob that conslitution, but a beneficial restoration of it, 
olh in principle and in practice. If some of the main pillars of our mansion 
avebeen thrown down, is it a dangerous innovation to rear them up again ? 
r the roof has grown too heavy for the building, by recent and injudicious 
ipentnicUires, is it an innovation if we strengdien the supports upon which 
;dqieiids? If the waste of time, and the elements, have crumbled away a 
art of the foundation, does it show a disregard to the safety of the whole 
•b, if we widen the basis upon which it rests, and endeavour to place it 
von deeper and firmer materials? If the rats have eaten a way into the 
fares and the cellars ; or if knavish servants have opened private and un- 
olhorized communications in (he lower parts of the fabric, does it indeed 
ndicatea disposition to impair the comfort and security of the abode, that we 
le anxious to stop up these holes, and to build across those new and sus- 
!>6K>us approaches? Is it not obvious, in short, in all such cases, that the 
^ true innovators arc Guilt and Time ; and that they who seek to repair 
wtime has wasted, and to restore what guilt has destroyed, arc still more 
^PVnvocally the enemies of innovation, than of abuse? Those who are 
Mtwaro of the importance of reform, are also most aware of the hazards 
'tty theoretical or untried change; and, while they strictly confine their 
I^Brts to the rB^tutitm of what all admit to have been in the original plan 
■oor representation, and to have formed a most essential part of that plan, 
^leasonably hope, whatever other charges they may encounter, to escape 
W of a love of innovation . 

.. There is another topic, on which Mr. Windham has dwelt at very great 
?^^t vhich appears to us to bear even less on the merits of the question, 
^this of the antiquity of our constitution. The abuses and corruptions 
"*ich Mr. Curwen aimed at correcting, ought not, he says, to be charged 
*^ account of ministers or members of Parliament alone. Tlie greater 
•t of them both originate and end with the people themselves, — are sug- 
•^•ted by their baseness and self-interest" and terminate in their corrupt 
^'*i, with very little voluntary sin, and very little advantage of any sort to 
Roisters or candidates. Now though it is impossible to forget what Mr. 
^iadham has himself said, of the disgraceful abuses of patronage committed 
'' men in power, for their own individual emolument,* yet we are inclined, 
^ the whole, to admit the truth of this statement. It is, what we have 
^ays thought it our duty, to point out to the notice of those who can see 
' guilt but in the envied possessors of dignity and power; and forms, 
Jeed, the very basis of the answer we have repeatedly attempted to give 
those Utopian or factious reformers, whose intemperance has done more 
iury to the cause of reform, than all the sophistry and all the corruption of 
^ir opponents. But, though we admit the premises of Mr. Windham's 
Sument, we must utterly deny his conclusions. Though we admit, that a 
rtof the people is venal and corrupt, as well as its rulers, we really cannot 
2 that we have admitted any thing in defence of venality and corruption ; — 
f can we imagine, how that melancholy and most humiliating fact can 

' ^ With respect to the abuse of patronage, one of those by which the interests of countries 
1 in reality most suflfer, I perfectly agree, that it is likewise one of which the government, pro- 
"Jy 10 odled. that is to say, persons in the tiighest offices, are as likely to be guilty, and, from 
V opportuoities, more likely to be guilty, than any others. Nothing can exceed the greediness. 
neHkbness, the insatiable voracity , the profligate disregard of nil claims from merit or si>rvices, 
it we ofleo see in persons in high otficial stations, when nroviding for themselves, their relations, 
dependeot). I am as little disposed as any one to defend them in this conduct. Let it be 
mated in terms as harsh as any one pleases, and much more so than vl Gom\!Cff»A>i \&^^ ^l^^ecK^ 
ft. 
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help in the least to make ont, that corruption is not an innnora) and pnta** 
eious practice; — not a malum in se, as Mr. Windham has been pleinedta 
assert ; nor even a practice which it would be just and expedient, it it w<M 
practicable, to repress and abolish. The only just Inference from the het 
is, that ministers and members of Parliament are not the only guilty pecseii 
in the traffic ; — and that all remedies are likely to be inefficient, whidi are \ 
not capable of being applied through the whole range of the malady. It nif j 
be a very good retort from the gentlemen within doors to the gentlenei | 
without; — and when they are reproached with not having clean hands, itj 
may be very natural for them to ask a sight of those of their accusers. BH 
is this any answer at all to those who insist upon the infamy and the daogm 
of corruption in both quarters? Or, is the evil really supposed to be lea, 
formidable, because it appears to be very widely extended, and to be the filif 
subject, not only of reproach, but of recrimination ? The seat of the mal ~ 
and its extent, may indeed vary our opinion as to the nature of the 
which ought to be administered ; but the knowledge, that it has 
more vital parts than one, certainly should not lead us to think that M. 
remedy whatever is needed, — or to consider the symptoms as too slight to 
require any particular attention. 

* But, though we differ thus radically from Mr. Windham in our estiimto 
of the nature and magnitude of this evil, we have already said, that we are 
disposed to concur with him in disapproving of the measure whidi HW 
lately proposed for their correction. The bill of Mr. Curwen, and dk{ 
bills that aim only at repressing the ultimate traffic for seats, by pains wb 
penalties to be imposed on those immediately concerned in the transaclkiB, 
appears to us to begin at the wrong end, — and to aim at repressing a resnl 
which may be regarded as necessary, so long as the causes which led to it 
are allowed to subsist in undiminished vigour. It is like trying to savet 
valley from being flooded, by building a paltry dam across the gathered 
torrents that flow into it. The only ofTect is, that they will make their 
way, by a more destructive channel, to worse devastation. The true po- 
licy would have been, to drain the feeding rills at their fountains, or to 
provide another vent for the stream, before it had reached the declivitj by 
which the flat is commanded. While the spirit of corruption is unchecked, 
and even fostered in the bosom of the country, the interdiction of the codh 
mon market will only throw the trade into the hands of the more profligate 
and daring,^-or give a monopoly to the privileged and protected dealings 
of administration ; and the evil will in both ways be aggravated, instead of 
being relieved. To make our own system of cure intelligible, it is neces- 
sary for us to explain, in a very general way, in what we conceive the evils 
of this corruption chiefly to consist. 

It would be easy to enumerate many, of a pretty formidable descriptioD; 
but, for our present purpose, they may be summed up under two main 
divisions. In the first place, the weakening and depravation of that public 
principle, and general concern for right and liberty, upon which all political 
freedom must ultimately depend ; and, 2dly, the vast increase of the power 
of the crown, by the means which this organized system of corruplioo 
affords, for bringing the whole weight of its enormous patronage to bear 
upon the body of the legislature. 

The first of these is the grand, radical, and parent evil ; from which the 

second, and a thousand others of less note, are legitimately desci*ndod : — 

Ifut the second is the most formidable of all its existing progeny, and may 
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hs regarded as (he worst and moat dangerous of the fruils which it has yet 
ferou^t to'maturity. The vast and alarmiog extent of this inducncc, and 
Sto actaal eiiects upon the legislature, and indeed upon all the higher classes 
•f society, we have endeavoured, on a former occasion, to explain ;* and 
Bvneatiy entreat all who do not bear the state of the fact very clearly in 
Ibeir remembrance, to look back to the detail by which we have there s,up- 
^orted our opinion, as to the enormous increase of tl^at influence, and of the 
itangere to which it gives birth. An influence it is, we are firmly per- 
Rpaded, ihai has incrc^ised sevenfold during the present reign, in the actual 
mouot of the patronage, and other means of seduction, in the disposal of 
vhicfa U consists, — and seventy-and-seven fold in the art of applying those 
iieans, and in Ihe power which they have obtained from the circumstances 
tad liabito of a great part of the community ; — an influence, which is not 
mAj undermining the foundations of our constitutional liberty, but render- 
fig die government itself, and the characters of public men contemptible in 
Ae^yes of all who are either above or below the sphere of its operations ; 
lad thus preparing the materials of a dreadful explosion, and paving the 
my tor that ominous union of improvidence, corruption, timidity, and 
actual establishmeDt, on the one hand, and of talents, turbulence, honest 
Mhonasm, and physical strength, on the other, which have so recently 
WfBied -the face of Europe with the ruins of its ancient governments. 
Every plan of reform, therefore, which is calculated to meet the evils 
which we actually sufler, should have for its o))jects, as it appears to 
1H ; fint, to diminish and restrain the influence of the Crown ; and then to 
iosler and encourage the spirit and the love of liberty among tlie great body 
tf Ibe people. It should be calculated, like the prescription of a wise 
fhysiciaB, in the first place, to relieve the most urgent and alarming of the 
•frnptoma by which the patient is oppressed or endangered ; and then to 
ondBcate and counteract the general morbid tendency or habit, from which 
ft may appear that those and all other indications of disease had taken their 
ff^n. The influence of the Crown is the distressing symptom of our pre- 
tent malady ; and its operation on the legislature, its most alarming and 
characteristic peculiarity. This, therefore, we must endeavour in the flrst 
place to obviate and relieve ; and apply ourselves afterwards to remove the 
ushealthy diathesis which will otherwise threaten the return of this, or of 
nme other analogous symptom. 

We have indicated, on a former occasion, the first and most important 
iteps which wo think should be taken to remove a part of the pressure of 
Ikis influence from the legislative assembly, by a resolute and peremptory 
eiclusion of a great variety of subordinate placemen, and minor officers of 
Ibe government, who are now allowed to sit in that body. The bartering 
of such offices for regular attendance and unfailing support, is one of the 
most direct and dangerous of the corruptions that are carried on by the im- 
Riediate servants of the sovereign ; and, at the same time, is of such a kind, 
as hardly to bo reached by any penal or prohibitory enactment; and, in fact, 
would only be encouraged by such a bill as that which is introduced by 
Mr. Gurwen. The obvious and efiectual remedy, therefore, is to make 
Ihe holders of such offices incapable of sitting or voting ; and thus eithei 
cutting off entirely this whole branch of unlawful traffic, or at least cur- 

• .Vol. xvi. i>. 197, &c. 
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tailing its profits to an incredible degree, by forcing it into a far more 
and circuitous channel. 

The next step is, — to endeavour to reduce the actual amount of 
llucnce itself, by abolishing all sinecure and unncccsaary places anc 
— introducing and enforcing a system of rigid and jealous econon 
throwing a part, at least, of the patronage, which is now vested 
crown, into detached and inconsiderable bodies of electors. 

After that, it may i>erhaps be found practicable really to render co 
more diiDcult — by" multiplying the numbers, and raising the quali 
of voters — by taking away the right of election from decayed, inci 
able, and rotten borouglis,' and bestowing it on great towns, p< 
various and divided wealth. But though the Increased number ( 
will make it more diflicull to bribe them, and their greater opulenc 
them less liable to be bribed ; still, we confess that the chief bene: 
we expect from any provisiofis of this sort, is the security which ^ 
they will aflbrd for the improvement, maintenance, and propagat 
free spirit among the people — ^a feeling of f)olitical right, and of li 
interest, amon^ so great a number of persons, as will make it not i 
creditable, but unsafe^ to invade their liberties, or trespass upon tl 
vileges. it is never to be forgotten, that the great and ultimati 
against corruption, oppression, and arbitrary power, must always I 
on public opinion — and on opinion sovahicd and so asserted, as 
resolutely to resistance, if it be once insulted, or set at defiance, 
to have this public opinion, however, either sulTlcienlly strong, ore 
enlightened, to aflbrd such security, it is quite necessary that a v 
body of the people bo taught to set a value upon the rights which i 
lified to protect, — that their rea^)n, Uieir moral principles, their pi 
habitual feelings, should all he engaged on the side of (heir politic 
pendence, — tliat their attention should be frequently directed to th( 
and their duties, as citizens of a free state, — and their eyes, cars, h 
aflcclions, familiarized with the spectacles, and themes, and occasi 
remind them of those rights and duties. In a commercial com 
England, the pursuit of wealth, or of personal comfort, is a|)t t 
the whole care of the body of the people; and, if property be tolc 
cured by law, and a vigilant police repress actual outrage and disor 
are likely enough to fall into a general forgetfulness of their politic 
and even to regard as burdensome those political functions, withoii 
exercise of which the whole frame of our liberties would soon diss 
sail to pieces. It is of infinite and incalculable importance, fhei 
jpread, as widely as possible, among the peo|)le, the feelings and 
If their political i)Icssings — to exercis<; them unceasingly in the (wo 
o free constitution — and to train them to those sentiments ofpride, 
aousy, and self-esteem, which arise naturally from their experienc 
own value and importance in the great order of society, and u)] 
alone the fabric of a free government can ever be safely erected. 

We indicate all these things very briefly ; both because we cai 
nlTord room for a more full exposition of them, and because it is n< 
tention to exhaust this great subject on the present occasion, but 
place before our readers a few of the leading principles upon which 
think it our duty to expatiate at other opportunities. We cannot, 
Jbring cvo'i fhcse preliminary and misccllajieous observations ti 
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K^idioul taking some notice of a topic which seems peculiarly in favour with the 
reasoning enemies of reform ; and to which we cannot reply, without deve- 
bping, in a more striking manner than we have yet done, the nature of 
)ur apprehensions from the influence of the crown, and of our expectations 
)f good from the increased spirit and intelligence of the people. 

The argument to which we allude, proceeds upon the concession, that 
Ihe influence of the crown has increased very greatly within the last fifty 
fears ; and consists almost entirely in the assertion, that this increase, great 
IS it undoubtedly is, yet has not kept pace with the general increase which 
tias taken place, in the same period, in the wealtli, weight, and influence 
of the people; so that, in point of fact, tlie power of the crown, although 
ahaolutely greater, is proportionally less than it was at the commencement 
of the present reign ; and ought to be augmented, rather than diminished, 
if our object be to preserve the ancient balance of the constitution. We 
must do Mr. Windham the justice to say, that he does not make use of this 
argument; but it forms the grand reserve of Mr. Hose's battle; and, we 
think» is more frequently and triumphantly brought forward than any other, 
by those who aflect to justify abuses by argumentation. 

The first answer we make to it, consists in denying the fact upon which it 
proceeds, at least in the sense in which it must be asserted, in order to aflbrd 
aqy shadow o{ cdour to the conclusion. There is, undoubtedly, far more 
wieallh in the country than there was fifty years ago; but there is not more 
independence; — there are not more men- whose incomes exceed what they 
ooDoeive to be their necessary expenditure; — not nearly so many who con- 
nder themselves as nearly rich enough, and who would therefore look on 
themselves as witiiout apology for doing any thing against their duty or their 
opinions, for the sake of profit to themselves : On (he contrary, it is noto- 
rious, and not to be disputed, that our luxury, and habits of expense, have 
iacreased considerably fiister than the riches by which they were suggested ; 
-<diat men, in general, have now far less to spare tlian they had when 
their incomes were smaller— -and tliat, if our condition may, in one sense, 
' ksaid to be a condition of opulence, it is, still more indisputably, a con- 
dition of needy opulence. It is perfectly plain, however, that it is not the 
absolute amount of wealth which exists in a nation, that can ever contribute 
to render it politically independent of patronage, or intractable to the per- 
suasive voice of a munificentand discerning ruler, but the general stale of con- 
tent and satisfaction which results from its wealth being proportioned to its 
occasions of expense. It neitlier is, accordingly, nor ever was, among the poor, 
but among the expensive and extravagant, that corruption looks for her surest 
^nd most profitable game ; nor can her influence ever be anywhere so great, 
as in a country where almost all those to whom she will think it most im- 
portant to address herself, are straitened for money, and eager for preferment 
'*— dissatisfied with their condition as to fortune — and, whatever may be the 
amonnt of their possessions, practically needy, and impatient of their embar- 
rassments. This is the case with the greater part even of those who 
actually possess the riches for which this country is so distinguished : but 
thecflcct of their prosperity has been, to draw a far greater proportion of 
the people within the sphere of ambition — to difl'use those habits of expense 
^ich give corruption her chief hold and purchase, among multitudes who 
ve spectators only of the splendour in which they cannot participate, and 
are infected with the cravings and aspirations of the objects of their envr, 
^en before they come to bo placed in their c\TcuTii9>\as\ce%. ^Wl^^^r^^^ 
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adventurer!} are constantly generafed by tlie rapid progrosB of wealth ad 
luxury ; and are sure to sei^k and coiirl that corruption which i% obliged to 
seek and court, though with too great a probability of succesfi, those whoie 
condition tliey miscalculate, and labour to atiain. Sudi a state of driigi. 
therefore, is far more favourable to the exercise of the corrupt influence of 
government, than a state of greater poverty and moderation, and the nrne 
liniifed means of seduction will go infuiilely farther among a peopleiDtht' 
one situation than in the other. The same temptations that were repelM 
by the simple poverty of Fahricius, would, in all probability, haveboi(H( 
half the golden satraps of the Persian monarch, or swayed the counsebel 
wealtliy and venal Rome, in tlie splendid days of Catiline and Csesar. ^ 

This, therefore, is our first answer; and it is so complete, wo think, » 
not to require any other, for the mere purpose of confutation. But Ae 
argument is founded upon so strange and so dangerous a misappreheuioi 
of the true slate of the case, that we think it our duty to unfold the whole 
fallacy upon which it proceeds, and to show what very opposite oobn- 
quences are really to be drawn from ttie circumstances that have been N 
imperfectly conceived, or so perversely viewed, by those who contend far 
increasing the patronage of the sovereign as a balance to the increasing ooo-' 
sequence of the people. 

There is a foundation, in fact, for some \mT[ of this proposition; buti 
foundation that has bec^n strangely misunderstood by those who have MO^ 
to build upon it so revolting a conclusion. The people hoi increased ii 
consequence, in power, and in political importance. Over all Europe, vil 
verily believe that they are evgry where growing too strong for their giH 
vernments ; and tliat, if these governments are to he preserved, jumt 
measures must be taken to accommodate them to this great change mTko' 
condition and interior structure of society. But this increase of oonss- 
quence is not owing to their having grown richer ; and still less is it to kj 
t)rovided against, by increasing the means of corruption in the hands 4^ 
their rulers. This requires, and really deserves, a little more explanatioi. 

All political societies may be considered as divided into three great claMf 
(»r orders. In the first place, the governors, or those who are employed, 
or hope to be employed by the governors, and who therefore cither have, 
or expect to have, profit or advantage of some sort from the governmeoL 
In the second place, those who are in op|)Osilion to the government, whi 
feci the burdens and n;slraints which it imposes, are jealous of the honoufi 
and emoluments it enjoys or distributes, and grudge the expense and sob- 
mission which it requinrs, under an apprehension, that the good it acooflH 
plishes is not worth so great a sacrifice. And, thirdly and finally, Ihofe 
who may be counted for nothing in all political arrangements — who ire 
ignorant, indiiferent, and (|uiescentr— who submit to all tilings withool 
grumbling or salisfaction — and are contented to consider the existing insti- 
fulions as a part of the natural order (o which it is their duty to accom' 
inodale lhcuiselv(»s. 

In rude and early ages, this last division includes by far the greater pert 
of the people : but, as society advances, and intellect begins to develop it^ 
s<;lf, a greater and a greater proportion is withdrawn from it, and joined Is 
Iht^ two other divisions. These drafts, however, are not made indisew- 
minately, or in equal numbers to the two remaining orders; but lendlo 
fhrow a preponderating weight, either into tlie scale of the govommeol, 9i 
into ilmt of Us op{M)nents, accoTd\n^ Vo \.V\\a dt\ww:V.vit oC Ihat govemnw*'' 
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I flie nalure of the circanislances by which they have been rousod from 
ir neutrality. The iliQusioii of knowledge, the improvements of educa- 
D» and the gradual descent and expansion of those maxims of individual 
political wisdom that are successively established by reflexion and experi- 
ic, necessarily raise up more and more of the mass of the population 
01 that state of. brutish acquiescence and incurious ignorance in which 
J originally slumbered. They begin to feel their relation to the govern- 
Bt under which Ihey live ; and, guided by those feelings, and the analo- 
'of their private interests and affections, they begin to form, or to borrow, 
lions upon the meril or demerit of the institutions and administration, 
le effects of which they are subjected ; and to conceive sentiments either 
ile or friendly to such institutions and administration. If the govern- 
it be mild and equitable — if its undertakings are prosperous, its imposi- 
3 easy, and its patronage impartial — the greater part of those who are 
» successively awakened into a state of rational and i)olitical capacity will 
enrolled among its supporters, and strengthen it against the factious, 
itious, and disappointed persons, who alone will be found in opposition 

But if, on the other hand, this disclosure of intellectual and political 
ibility occur at a period when the government is capricious or oppres- 
— when its plans are disastrous — ^ils exactions burdensome — ^its tone 
Isive — and its distribution of favours most corrupt and unjust ; — it will 
libly happen, that the greater part of those who are thus called into 
ical existence, will take part against it, and be disposed to exert them- 
s for its correction, or utter subversion. 

le last supposition, we think, is that which has been realized in the 
ry of Europe for the last thirty years : and when we say that the people 
almost everywhere grown too strong for their rulers, we mean only 
y, that, in that period, there has been a prodigious development in the 
rstanding and intelligence of the great mass of the population ; and 
this makes them much less willing to submit to the folly and corruption 
)st of their ancient governments. The old instinctive feelings of loyalty 
implicit obedience have pretty generally given way to shrewd calcula- 
as to their own interests, their own powers, and the rights which arise 
>f these powers. They see now, pretty quickly, both the weaknesses 
he vices of their rulers; and, having learned to refer their own suffer- 
or privations, witli considerable sagacity, to their blunders and injustice, 
begin tacitly to enquire, what right they have to a sovereignty, of 
h they make so bad a use, — and liow they would protect themselves, 
who hate and despise them were to unite to lake it from them. Sen- 
nts of this sort, we are well assured, have been prevalent over all the 
;htened parts of Europe for the last thirty years, and are every day 
ing strength and popularity. Kings and nobles, and ministers and 
»ts of government, are no long looked upon with veneration and awo, 
ut rather with a mixture of conlemj)t and jealousy. Their errors and 
s are canvassed, among all ranks of persons, with extreme freedom and 
2rity. The corruptions by which they seek to fortify themselves, are 
ardedwilh indignation and vindictive abhorrence; and the excuses, with 
idulicy palliate them, with disgust and derision. Their deceptions are 
lost universally seen through; and their incapacity detected and despised 
an unprecedented portion of the whole population which they govern. 

II is in this sense, as we conceive it, that the people throu^houl vvNvVvLv^vk 
iropebavo grown too strong for (heir rulers ; and l\\aV some o\V«^Vvovi\\\ 
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llie balance or administration of their govoninuMits lias become neccaary 
for tlieir preservation. Tiit^y have become loo strong, — not in wealth,— 
l)ut in intellect, activity, and available numbers ; and the tranquillity of their 
{governments has been endauf^ered, not from their want of pecuniary 
iniluence, but from their want of moral respectabilily and intellccloil 
vijjour. 

Such is the true state of the evil ; and the cure, according to (he Eng- 
lish opponents of reform, is to increase the patronage of the crown! Th 
remote and original cause of the danger, is the improved intelligence, ui 
more perfect intercourse «f the people, — a cause which it is not lawful li 
wish removed, and which, at any rale, the proposed remedy has notemiencj 
to remove. The immediate and proximate cause, is the corruption of Ibe 
government; and the cure that is seriously recommended, istoincrMi, 
that corruption ! — to add to the weight of the burdens under which the peojil 
are sinking, — and to multiply the examples of partiality, profusion, ttl 
prolligacy, by which they are revelled I 

An absurdity so extravagant, however, could not have suggested \\sA 
even to the persons by whom it has been so triumphantly recommended! 
unless it had been palliated by some colour of plausibility ; and (heir err* 
(which really does not seem very unnatural for men of their description 
seems to have consisted merely in supposing that a// those who werediii 
contented in the country, were disappointed candidates for place and prolil; 
and that the whole clamour which had been raised against the misgofeir 
nient of the modern world, originated in a violent desire to participate B^ 
the emoluments of that misgovernment. Upon this supposition, ilwi 
immediately be seen, thai Iheir remedy was most judiciously devised.-^ 
All the discontent was among those who wanted to be bribed — all the cl*» 
mour among those who were impatient for preferment. Increase the pi- 
tronajj;e of the Crown, therefore^ — make more sinecures, more jobs, moN 
nominal and real posts of emolument and honour, — and you will allay dl 
discontent, and still the clamour, which are now ** frighting our isle fr* 
her propriety!" 

Tliis, to be sure, is very plausible and ingenious — as well as highly cm- 
ditable to the honour of the nation, and tlio moral experience of its cot" 
trivers. But the fact, unfortunately, is quite different. There are toi* 
of persons to be managed and appeased ; and the misfortune is, that wW 
would gratify the one, will only exasperate the discontents of Ihc olhff 
The one wants unmerited honours, and unearned emoluments — a furlh^ 
abuse of patronage — a more shameful misapplication of the means of llwn* 
lion. The other wants a correction of abuses — an abridgment of palronagi 
— a diminution of the public burdens — a more just distribution of ils IrusU 
digni(i(\s, and rewards. This last party is by far the strongest, and llie m* 
formidable ; for it is daily recruited out of (he mass of the population, owl 
w hich reason is daily extending her dominion ; and depends, for ils ultimili 
success, upon nothing loss than the irresistible progress of inlelligonce-^^ 
true and enlightened sense of inlerest — and a f(»eling of inhorerlrighluniW 
to undoubted power, [t is difficull, then, to doubt of its ultimate triuraph 
and it must appear lo be infinitely foolish to think of opposing ils progres 
hy measures which are directly calculated to add to ils strength. By in- 
creasing the patronage or influence of the crown, a few more venal spirits B>^ 
be attracted, by the precarious tie of a dishonest interest, lo withstanji w 
altemps at reform, and to chinour '\u\)d\w\^ ot ^W <b\\sUn^ vraclices and insft- 
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. But, for every worthless auxiliary that is thus recruited for the 
! of established abuses, is it not evident that there will be a thousand 
emies called forth by the additional abuse exemplified in the new 
ige that is created, and the new scene of corruption that is exhibited, 
anging this patronage for this dishonourable support 1 — For a nation 
avour to strengthen itself against the attempts of reformers by a de- 
augmentation of its corruptions, is not more politic, than for a spend- 
} think of relieving himself of his debts by borrowing at usurious in- 
3 pay what is demanded, and thus increasing the burden which he 
o be throwing off. 

only formidable discontent, in short, that now subsists in the country, 
)f those who are reasonably discontented; and the onhy part of the 
.vhose growing strength really looks menacingly on the government, 
k'hlch has been alienated by its corruptions, and enabled, by its own 
ng intelligence, to unmask its deceptions, and to discover the secret 
Ifishness and incapacity. The great object of its jealousy is the enor- 
aQuence of the crown, and the monstrous abuses of patronage to 
hat influence gives occasion. It is, therefore, of all infatuations the 
and most desperate, to hold out that the progress of this discontent 
it proper to give the crown more influence, and that it can only be 
Uy conciliated by putting more patronage in the way of abuse, 
iting the evils and dangers of corruption and profligacy in a govem- 
we must always keep it in view, that such a system can never be 
ally palatable, even among the basest and most depraved people of 
listory has preserved any memorial. If this were otherwise, indeed 
vhole nation were utterly and entirely venal and corrupt, and each 
to wait his time of dishonourable promotion, things might go on 
[Qcient smoothness at least ; and as such a nation would not be worth 
g, on the one hand, so there would, in fact, be much less need, on 
)r, for tliat untoward operation. The supposition, however, is ob- 
impossible ; and, in such a country at least as England, it may per- 
truly stated, as the most alarming consequence of corruption, that 
'ed to go on without any oiTeclual check, it will infallibly generate 
piril of discontent, as necessarily to bring on some dreadful convul- 
nd overturn the very foundations of the constitution. It is thus 
with a double evil to a country enjoying a free government. In 
t place, it gradually corrodes and destroys almost all that is free or 
e in its constitution; and, secondly, it ensures its ultimate subver- 
' the tremendous crash of an insurrection or revolution. It first 
the government oppressive and intolerable ; and then it oversets it 
ler by a necessary, but dreadful calamity. 

e two evils may appear to be opposite to each other; and it is cer- 
lat, though brought on by the same course of conduct, they cannot 
Jted by the same set of persons. Those who are the slaves and the 
rsof corruption, cannot be those who crush it, with a visiting ven- 
, under the ruins of the social order ; and it is in forgeUiug that 
ire two sets of persons to be conciliated in all such questions, that 
'lentous fallacy which we are considering mainly consists. The go- 
ent may be very corrupt, and a very considerable part of the nation may 
aaed and venal, while there is still spirit and virtue enough left, when 
»sure of provocation is full, to inflict a signal and sanguinary ven- 
>. and utterly to overthrow the fabric which Yias \«e\i ^^'sAfc^Xs^^^s^ 
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traffic of iniquity. And Iberc n)ay l>c ^real spirit, an^l strengUii aodcap 
of heroic resentment in a nation, which will yet aiiow its inalitutioDB 
perverted, its legislature to be polluted, and Clic leading pari of ill po| 
tion to be corrupted, before it be roused to that desperate etTort, in i 
its peace and happiness are sure to suiTer along with (he guilt whieh 1 
down tlie thunder. In such an age of the world as the present, hov 
it may be looked upon as absolutely certain, that if the guilt be persist 
the vengeance w ill follow ; and that all reasonable discontent vill 
mulate and gain strength, as reason and experience advance; till, 
last, it works its own reparation, and sweeps the olTence from the 
with the force and the fury of a whirlwind. 

In such a view of the moral destiny of natioog, (here is something c 
ing as well as terrible. Vet, (he terror preponderates for those who 
witness the catastrophe : and all reason, as well as all humanity, urge 
use every effort to avoid the crisis and the shock, by a timely refom 
and an earnest and sincere attempt to conciliate the hostile elements 
society, by mutual concession and indulgence. — Tt is for this reason, c 
that we feel such extreme solicitude for a legislative reform of our syt 
representation, — in some degree as a pledge of the willingness of the g 
ment to admit of reform where it is requisite ; but chiefly, no doubt 
itself most likely to stay the flood of venality and corruption, — to ra 
part of those who had begun to yield to its seductions, — and to reconcil 
to the government and constitution of their country, who had begun I 
upon it w ilh a mingled feeling of contempt, hostility, and despair, 
such a reform as we have contemplated, in the earlier part of these 
vations, would go far to produce those happy effects, we think must 
evident to all who agree with us as to the nature and origin of the evi 
which we now sufler. One of its chief advantages, however, will 
in its relieving and abating the spirit of discontent which is generated 
spectacle of our present corruptions, both by giving it scope and ve 
by the vast facilities it must afford to its labours of regeneration. By 
tension of the (elective franchise, many of those who are most hostile 
existing system, because, under it, they are excluded from all share ol 
or political iini>ortance, will have a part assigned them, both mores 
more active, than murmuring, or meditating vengeance against 
ffcheme of exclusion. The influence of such men will be uscfullv 
in exciting a popular spirit, and in exposing the base and dishonest pi 
liiat may still interfere with the freedom of election. By some alten 
the borough qualifications, the body of electors in general will b^ ii 
with a more iTspectabh^ character, and feel a greater jealousy of ever 
ilial may tend to degrade or dishonour them : but, above all, the es 
of a great body of placemen from.tlie legislature, by cutting ofl'a gw 
of the minister's most profitable harvest of corruption, will force hi 
iilso to have recourse to more honourable means of iwpularily, and to 
to principles that must ultimately promote the cause of independence 
By the introduction, in short, of a system of reform, evcii moiv nn 
and cautious than that which we have ventured to indicate, wu liiink 
wludesome and legitimate play will Ik; given to those principles of op} 
to corruption, monopoly and abuse, which, by the denial of all refoi 
in danger of being fomented into a decided spirit of lu^stility to the |Z 
rrKfiil am) the inslitutions of the country. Instead of brooding, in 
and hplplvits siiencc, over ll\c viw^ aud et^ovs \n\\\c\v ^\ft vx^ning ii 
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wnbiera), and seeiitg, with a stern and vindictire joy, wrong accumu- 
^•dtawrqag, «id corruption heaped up to corruption, it will beconli- 
Hillf interferiirg, with active and successful zeal, to correct, restrain and 
Wer. lastead of being the arenger of our murdered liberties, it will be 
^ir liring protector ; and the censor, not the executioner, of the constitu- 
itt. it will not descend, only at long intervals, like the Avatar of the In- 
m mythology, to expiate, with terrible vengeance, a long series of con^ 
■BBiated erimes; but, like the Providence of a better faith, will keep watch 
l^tiially over the actions of corrigible men, and bring them back from 
lir aberrations, by merciful chastisement, timely admonition, and the 
Med experience of purer principles of action. 

Bneh, according to our conviction of the fact, is the true state of the case 
to the increasing weight and consequence of the people ; and such the na- 
r« of the policy which we think this change in the structure of our society , 
^b upon us to adopt. The people are grown strong in intellect, resolution, 
d mutual reliance, — quick in the detection of the abuses by which they 
I wronged, and confident in the powers by which they may be compelled 
inaately to seek their redress. Against this strength, it is something more 
U than madness, and more contemptible than folly, to think of arraying 
additional phalanx of abuses and drawing out a wider range of corruptions. 
that contest, the issue cannot be doubtful; nor the conflict long; and, 
plorable as the victory will be, which is gained over order, as well as over 
ak, the blame will rest heaviest upon those whose oflences first provoked 
lilt may very probably turn out a sanguinary and an unjustifiable vcn- 
ance. 

The conclusions, then, which we would draw from the facts that have been 
Bed on by the enemies of reform, are indeed of a very opposite description ; 
id the course which is pointed out by these new circumstances in our si- 
ttion, appears to us no less obvious, than it is safe and promising. If the 
ople have risen into greater consequence, let them have greater power, 
a greater proportion of our population be now capable and desirous of 
prcising the functions of free citizens, let a greater number be admitted to 
^ exercise of these functions. If the quantity of mind and of will, that 
tot now be represented in our legislature, be prodigiously increased since 
•frame of that legislature was adjusted, let its basis be widened, so as to 
•I on ail that intellect and will. If there be a new power and energy ge- 
Med in the nation, for the due application of which there is no contrivance 
tthe original plan of the constitution, let it flow into those channels through 
Uch all similar powers were ordained to act by the principles of that plan, 
"ke power itself you can neither repress nor annihilate ; and if it be not as- 
AOated to the system of the constitution, you seem to bo aware that it will 
Rrwhelm and destroy it. To set up against it the power of influence and 
VTQption, is to set up that by which its strength is recruited, and its safe 
Pplication rendered infinitely more difficult: it is to defend your establish- 
•ents, by loading them with a weight which of itself makes them totter 
*ler its pressure, and, at the same time, aflbrds a safe and inviting ap- 
^ch to the assailant. 

In our own case, too, nothing fortunately is easier than to reduce this 
Owing power of the people within the legitimate bounds and cantonments 
^he constitution ; and nothing more obvious than that, when so legalized 
^ provided for, it can tend only to the exaltation and improvement of our 
^<lition, and must add strength and stability to \\\e V\\YOt\e., «5j\<k^ vv'^jVq^^ 
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oilier braiicIuiH of Uk; le^inlatun*. liHiniu\n a filraiigo doctrino to be h 
auy oik; in this land, and, al)ov(; all, by i\ut dii(;f vularieK and.advoc 
royal powt^r, llial iu l<;^al mtcAkTiiv consists in its means of eorruption, 
be endan^ennl by tlie (lUnost freedom and intelli^finee in tlie [hmI) 
people, and ilu". utmost purity and po))iilarily of our elections — s<j loii{2 
powers and privilege's of tbe lliree brandies of tlie b'^islalun; are k< 
confounded and enlire. Tiie onlv ust; of inlluence, in the liands 
government, is to soften tbe ('xercisi; of its le^itimali; power, and to | 
the shock of a naked collision between (lie prero^^alive and tlie coni 
principles of the constitution. But tbe prerogativt; itself is the n 
and the ultimate support of the ie^al authority ; and a ^overiun 
influence, is iiec(^ss«'irily the government of a faction which has mad 
illegally independent both of the sovereign and of the ))eople. In 
arbitrary ^ov(;rnm(*nt, when; the ()owers of the monarch an.* confi 
unjust and oppressive, and are claimed, and openly asserted, not 
instruments of public Inmeiit, but as IIk.' means of individual (fralifi 
such a jealousy of popular ind(*pendence is sudlcientiy inl(;lli'^iible : bi 
government like ours, where all tin* powers of the Oown are univ 
acknowledged to (txist for IIk; ^ood of the |i4io|de, it is evidently quil(! 
vacant to fear, that any increast^ of union and intelligence — any ^rowi 
of freedoiii and justice in the; pei^pb; — should endanger, or should 
eonfirm, all lhos<; powers and |)rero;:ati\es. 

We have not left oursidves room toenbu- more at lar^e into this ii 
ing question ; but we feel jKrrfectly assured, and ready to maintain, 
the institution of a limited, h(:i-edilar'y monarchy, must always app 
wis<.'st and most reasonable of all human institutions, and tjiat to 
increasing relleclion and (experience will infalliblY attach men more ai 
as the world advance's ; so, tin; |)n;roj.'alivesr>f such a monarch will ah 
saftir and mon; inviolate, the more the sentiment of lib<*rLy, and the 
tlufir jiolilical ri^ibls, is diilused and en(!(>ura^'ed anion^ lii^ jx'O] 
legitimate sovercij/n, in short, v\bo lei^jns by tli(! fair ex<-rcise of 1 
rotative, can hav<; no eiK^mies amon;4 the lovers of lejiuialed In-edoi 
the bostililv of biicli men — bv far the iiirist terrible of ail ioteinal 1 
— can onl* be directed toward** him, when liis throne is envelo| 
treacherous advisers, with tlnj hosts of corruption ; and dis^iiis<:d, f 
ends, in Ww. borrosved eobiurs of tyranny. 

We now close these lofiseand miscellanefius observations ; in vshic 
be(;n our object rallcr to obviate; the <!(;neral prejudic'") vvbich Man( 
way of a practical reform, than to ijniV>ld the details </f any ^r\u'.iin 
may be propo->ed for its aercompiislimenL ; — rallur to combat i/w hj 
which lliit moti couifuoii objections to that vieal uiea^ure ;ire •tii; 
than to dissert an<l reliite the objections tlieinsclx.s, in a ie;:ijlai an<. 
matical ar^'oiiifnt. — In lookin^i back upon what \se lia'.e wiiltcn, we 
We do not '-iw. anv tiling to v\liicli the appellation, <illier ol Jar(,b; 
I'lopian, can be applied; an<i, while we r«>ii(;(ivi' il to b<- of tin* 
importance that tii:; j'nno'arnenlal and pielio'inarv vicrws v. bicii \\f li.i 
ventured to take ol tin se j/reaf (pie-.tion^. sliould be rendered l.imilia 
underslandin;.'s of all v^lio mav be c;dle(| on to take ;:n\ p.tii. Ir 
humbbf, in pidilic life, we willin^iiy r< in a our (ilediM-, ne\«r to !':■ 
of tlii>) infeie-flin^ topic, and never to lemil our <'n«Ie;j\oiii.i to <lii 
attention of the ))*iblic to a <tubj(;ct in wliieli they ;jre more inti-re-ti- 
/// ;jny otlmr, and on which, it l\\e\ VUvuW .AaU, a U s<:arcely pO'^Ml* 
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y should either Uiink wrong, or fail lo realize what they have deliberately 
iroved. 



INUAL' PARLIAMENTS, UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE, AND THE 

VOTE BY BALLOT.* 

^s we address ourselves to reasonable minds, in the hope of removing or 
eventing error, we shall endeavour to do so, in a perfectly dispassionate 
i€. Of Universal Suffrage itself we must speak frankly, — firmly believing, 
il the adherence of any considerable body of the people to it, as a measure 
Reform, tends to make reformation impossible, and liberty itself odious 
1 terrible ; lo raise up a subject of difference between the higher and lower 
Bses, about which no concessions and no treaty are practicable; and 
imately to drive the nation to seek refuge in absolute government. The 
iehood of the doctrine which represents Annual Parliaments and Universal 
Srage as the ancient legal right of the people of England, has already 
511 proved by historical demonstration.! At all events, the dispute must 
ally be decided by the principle of utility ; for though men should have 
ight lo Universal Suffrage, it is evident that they ought to waive i(s 
STcise, if it cannot be exerted without mischief to ourselves ; and though 
r ancient laws should have established Universal Suffrage, it is equally 
•lain that it ought not to be revived, if its revival would injure society. 
Before we enter on the argument, we wish to waive all advantage which 
ly be supposed to be possessed by those who defend established principles 
linst untried projects. We shall compare different plans of representation, 
if they were for the first lime presented to the juiigment and choice of a 
don, borrowing no aid from the established system but the experience \> illi 
uch it has supplied us. For that reason we forbear to employ those 
^ments which have been founded on the supposed tendency of Universal 
flirage to destroy the regal and aristocratical parts of the Constitntion. The 
estion which we are desirous of considering is, whether it would he con- 
eive to the liberties of the people. 

What mode of representation is most likely tosccure the liberty, and con- 
juently the happiness, of a community circumstanced like the people of 
■eat Britain? — On the elementary part of this groat question, it will be 
fGcientto remind the reader of a few undisputed truths. — The object of 
)vernmenl is security against wrong. Most civilized governments tole- 
bly secure their subjects against wronj;]; from each other. But to secure 
em, bylaws, against wrong from the Government itself, is a problem of 
br more diftlciilt sort, which few nations have attempted to solve, — and 
! which it is not so much as pretended that, since the beginning of His- 
■ry, more than one or two great stales have approached the solution. 
It will be universally acknowledged, that this approximation has never 
eeneffecled by any other means than that of a Legislative Assembly, chosen 
S some considerable portion of the People. The direct object of a po- 
ular representation is, that one, at least, of the bodies exercising the Le- 
liklive Power, being dependent on the people by election, should have the 

' Plan of Parliamcnlary Reform, in the Form of a Ciitcclnsm -, w'uh Reasons for.each Artinlo : 
■■•a Introduction, showing: the Necessity of Radical, and ihe luadiouacy of Moderate, Reform. 
*feeBijf Kenthanij Esq. — Vol. xxxi. p. 166. December, 1818. 
8wa coQclusiTe EsjHay on this subject, vol. xxviii. p. 12G. 
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strongest indiieement to guard the interest and to maintain the ri^ d 
people. 

For this purpose, it is not sufficient tliat they should have the same 
iieral interest with the people ; for every government has, in truth 
same interest with its subjects. It is necessary, that the more direct 
palpable interest, arising from election, should be superadded. Id e 
legislative senate the modes of appointment ought to be such as to ju 
the nomination of members the best qualified, and the most dispose 
make laws conducive to the well-being of the whole con^munity. In s 
presentalive assembly this condition, though absolutely necessary, is i 
itself sufficient. To understand the principles of its composition Ihorc 
ly, we must divide the people into classes, and examine the variety of 
and professional interests of which the general interest is composed, 
of these classes must be represented by persons who will guard ilspe< 
interest, whether that interest arises from inhabiting the same distri( 
pursuing the same occupation, — such as traffic or husbandry, or the \ 
or ornamental arts. The fidelity and zeal of such representatives are 
secured by every provision, which, to a sense of common interest, ca 
peradd a fellow-feeling with their constituents. Nor is this all. — In a 
Stale, even that part of the public interest, which is common to all cl 
is composed of a great variety of branches. A statesman should, in 
have a comprehensive view of the whole : but no one man can be skil 
all their particulars. The same education, and the saiiie pursuits, 
qualify men to understand and regulate some branches, disqualify th( 
others. The Representative assembly must therefore contain,— 
members peculiarly qualified for discussions of the Constitution ai 
Laws, others for those of Foreign Policy ; — some for the respective inl 
of Agriculture, Commerce and Manufactures ; — some for Military afCi 
sea and land, and some also who are conversant with the colonies and ( 
possessions of a great empire. It would be a mistake to suppose Ih 
place of such representatives could be supplied by witnesses examii 
each particular subject. Both are not more than sufficient, — skilful 
nesses occasionally, for the most minute information, — skilful repr« 
lives continually, to discover and conduct evidence, to enforce and illu 
the matters belonging to their department with the weight of those who 
on a footing of equality. 

It is obvious, that as long as this composition is insured, it is for th( 
sent purpose a matter of secondary importance, whether it bo eflecli 
direct or indirect means. To be a faithful reprosentative, it is nece 
that such an assembly should be numerous ; that it should learn, froi 
perience, the movements that agitate mullitiidcs; and that it should b€ 
ceptible, in no small degree, of the action of those causes which swa 
thoughts and feelings of assemblies of the people. For the same re 
among others, it is expedient that its proceedings should be public ; at 
reasoninp;s on which they are founded submitted to the judgment of 
kind. These democratical elements are indeed to be tempered am 
strained by such contrivances as may be necessary to maintain the ordc 
independence of deliberation: but, without them, no assembly, ho' 
elected, can truly represent a people. 

Among Ihe objects of ropreseulation, two may, in jin especial ma 

iloscrvc obser-vation : — the qualifications for makiniz good laws, aiiJ 

for rvshtluix oppression, ^ow, V\u> c?v\>^e\VN vA vxw ^scisQiuMv to make 
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laws evidently depends on the quantity of skill and information of every kind 
which it possesses. But it seems to be advantageous tiiat it should contain 

a large proportion of one body of a more neutral and inactive character, 

not, indeed, to propose much, but to mediate or arbitrate in the differences 
between the more busy classes, from whom important propositions are to 
be expected. The suggestions of every man relating to his province have, 
doubtless, a peculiar value : but most men imbibe prejudices with their 
knowledge; and, in the struggle of various classes for their conflicting in- 
terests, the best chance for an approach to right decision lies in an appeal 
to Ihe largest body of well-educated men, of leisure, large property, tem- 
perate character, and who are impartial on more subjects than any other 
dass of men. An ascendancy, therefore, of landed proprietors must be 
eoDsidered, on the whole, as a beneficial circumstance in a representative 
.body. 

For resistance to oppression, it is peculiarly necessary that the lower, 
and» in some places, the lowest classes should possess the right of suffrage. 
Their rij^ts would otherwise bo less protected than those of any other class ; 
for some individuals of every other class would generally find admittance 
into the Legislature ; or, at least, there is no other class which is not connect- 
ed witli some of its members. Some sameness of interest, and some fellow- 
Caellflg, would therefore protect every other class, even if not directly re- 
presented. But in the uneducated classes none can either sit in a represen- 
Utive assembly, or be connected on an equal footing with its members. 
The right of suffrage, therefore, is the only means by which they can make 
.their voice heard in its deliberations. They also often send to a represen- 
tative assembly members whose character is an important element in its 
oompositioB. Men of popular talents, principles, and feelings; quick in 
^flospccling oppression ; bold in resisting it ; not thinking favourably of the 

£werfu] ; listening, almost with credulity, to the complaints of the hum- 
»and the feeble ; and impelled by ambition, where they are not prompted 
by generosity, to be the champions of the defenceless. It is nothing to 
mjf that such men require to be checked and restained by others of a dif- 
..went character. This may be truly said of every other class. It is to no 
• Jorpose to observe, that an assembly exclusively composed of them would 
Jie til fitted for the duties of legislation. For the same observation would 
k perfectly applicable to any other of those bodies which make useful parts 
■tf a mixed and various assembly. 

- In all political institutions, it is a fortunate circumstance, when legal 
<|ower is bestowed on those who already possess a natural influence and as- 
cendant over their fellow-citizens. Wherever, indeed, the circumstances 
^ society, and the appointments of law, are in this respect completely at 
Variance, sabmission can hardly be maintained without the odious and pre- 
'Prions means of (orce and fear. Where law and nature coincide, govern- 
^nt is most secure, and the people may be most free. But in a represen- 
^Wve assembly, which exercises directly no power, and of which the 
Members are too numerous to derive much individual consequence from 
^'^r stations, the security and importance of the body, more than in any 
^Ihercase, depend on the natural influence of those who compose it. In 
Qlis respect, talent and skill, besides their direct utility, have a secondary 
^^e of no small importance. Together with the other circumstances which 
Command respect or attachment among men — with popularity, with fame, 
^th property, with liberal education and condition — lliey form a body of 

VOL. V. 16 
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strength, which no law could give or lake away. As far as an asflcmUy is 
deprived of any oftliese natural principles of authority, so far il is weakened, 
both for the purpose of resisting the usurpations of government, and ofmuD- 
taining the order of society. 

An Elective system tends also, in other material respects, to secure that 
free government, of which it is the most essential member. As it calls some 
of almost every class of men to share in legislative power, and many of all 
classes to exercise the highest franchises, it engages the pride, the honour, 
and the private interest, as well as the generosity, of every part of the com- 
munity, in defence of the Constitution. Every noble sentiment, every rea- 
sonable consideration, every petty vanity, and every contemptible fdly are 
made to contribute towards its security. The performance of some of its 
functions becomes part of the ordinary habits of bodies of men numerOBf 
enough to spread their feelings over great part of a nation. 

Popular represen la I ion thus, in various ways, tends to make governments 
good, and to make good governments secure. — These are its primary ad- 
vantages. But free, that is, just governments, tend to make men more la- 
telligent, more honest, more brave, more generous. Liberty is the parent 
of genius, the nurse of reason, the inspirer of that valour which makes n- 
tlons secure and powerful; the incentive to that activity and enterprise to 
which they owe wealth and splendour; the school of those principles of 
liumanity and justice which bestow an unspeakably greater happiness tbu 
any of the outward advantages of which they are the chief sources and the 
sole guardians. 

These effects of free government on the character of a people may, in one 
sense, be called indirect and secondary ; but they are not the less to be con- 
sidered as among its greatest blessings : and it is scarcely necessary to dh 
serve, how much they tend to enlarge and secure the liberty from which 
they spring. But their effect will, perhaps, be better shown by a morepv- 
licular view of the influence of popular elections on the charader of the 
dillerent classes of the community. 

To begin with the higher classes. — The English Nobility, who are Mendei 
with the gentry by imperceptible shades, are the most opulent and poweilili 
order of men in Europe. They are comparatively a small body, whounito 
great legal privileges with ample possessions, and names both of recent re- 
nown and historical glory. They have attained almost all the objects at 
human pursuit. They are surrounded with every circumstance which mii^ 
seem likely to fill them with arrogance, to teach them to scorn Iheir infe- 
riors, — and might naturally be supposed to extinguish enterprise, and to luD 
every power of the understanding to sleep. What has preserved their chi- 
racler? — what makes them capable of serving or adorning their country as 
orators and poets, men of letters and men of business, in as great a propor- 
tion as in any equal number of the best educated classes of their countrr- 
men ? Surely only one solution can be given of these phenomena, peculiar to 
our own country. * Where all the ordinary incentives to action are with- 
drawn, a free constitution excites it, by presenting Political Power as a net 
object of pursuit. By rendering that power in a great degree dcpendeit 

* To be (juite correct, we must remind the reader, that we sptak of the character of ibewW'i 

lK>dy, composed, as it is, of a small number. In a body like the French nobleiise, amoolff 

perhaps to a hundred thousand, many of whom were iicied upon by the strongest ■liaiiilua'| 

itecossity, and, in a country of such cliffused intelligence as France, it would have Imcd a Bnl 

if many had nvl risca iv eniincuce iu ibe slate aud iu VeUeT%,t!L* vtcUas in their natural juoff**""] 

»rnu. ' 
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OB popniar hvour, it compels (he highest to treat their fellow-creatures willi 
deeencjf and courtesy; and disposes the best of them to feel, that inferiors 
in station may be superiors in worth, as they are equals in right. Hence 
chiefly arises that useful preference for country life which distinguishes the 
English gentry from that of other nations. In despotic countries thoy flock 
\o the Court, where all their hopes are fixed. But here, as they have mucli 
Eo hope from the people, they must cultivate the esteem, and even court the 
tayour, of their own natural dependants. They are quickened in the pur- 
nil of ambition, by the rivalship of that enterprising talent, which is stimu- 
lated by more ui^nt motives. These dispositions and manners have 
Koome, in some measure, independent of the causes which originally pro- 
beed them, and extend to many on whom these causes could have little 
lieration. In a great body, we must allow for every variety of form and 
legree. It is sufficient that a system of extensive popular representation 
■89 in a coarse of time, produced this general character, and that the Eog- 
hh Democracy is the true preservative of tlie talents and virtues of the 
Lriatocracy. 

The eflects of the Elective franchise upon the humbler classes are, if pos- 
ible, still more obvious and important. By it the peasant is taught to 
' venerate himself as man ; " to employ his thoughts, at least occasionally, 
ipoD high matters ; to meditate on the same subjects with the wise and the 
Sreat;. to ^enlarge his feelings beyond the circle of his narrow concerns; to 
lympathize, however irregularly, with great bodies of his fellow-creatures; 
ind sometinies to do acts which he may regard as contributing directly to 
ihe weltare of his country. Much of this good tendency is doubtless coun- 
teracted by other circumstances. The outward form is often ridiculous or 
Ddioiis. The judgments of the muUilude are never exact, and their feelings 
oRen grossly misapplied : but, after all possible deductions, great benefits 
must remain. The important object is, that they should think and feel ; — 
that they should contemplate extensive consequences as capable of arising 
from their own actions, and thus gradually become conscious of the moral 
dignity of their nature. Among the very lowest classes, where the disor- 
ders of election are the mostoflensive, ihe moral importance of the Elective 
binchise is, in some respects^ the greatest. As individuals, they feel them- 
selves of no consequence; — Whence, in part, arises their love of numerous 
Memblies, the only scenes in which the poor feel their importance. Brought 
together for elections, their tumultuary disposition, which is little else than 
a desire to display their shortlived consequence, is gratified at the ex- 
pense of considerable evils. It is useful that the pride of the highest 
should be made occasionally to bend before them ; that the greatest objects of 
•nibition should be partly at their disposal : it teaches them to feel that ihey 
aho are men. It is to the exercise of this franchise, by some bodies of our 

Vwest classes, that wo are to ascribe that sense of equality, — that jealousy 
<if right, — ^that grave independence, and calm pride, which has been ob- 
'RVed by foreigners as marking the deportment of Englishmen. 

fiy thus laying open some of the particular modes in which representation 
Ffoduces its advantages to the whole community, and to its separate classes, 
^e hope that we have contributed somewhat to the right decision of tho 
^ctioal question which now presents itself to our view. Systems of elec- 
"on may be of very various kinds. The right of suffrage may be limited , 
^ universal; it may be secretly, or openly cxerdseA-, V\\c.\'a^\^^^^\V^>v^^v^% 
'^ay be directly, or indirecllY, chosen by the peo\Ac", a\xdL^\v^T^^v>^v5J^>S\^^- 
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tion 19 necessary, il may bo iiniform, or i( may vary id diffBreot |tofli. A 
variety of rights of stifTrflgo is the principle of the English reprneiiialiii. 
In the rrign of Edward the First, as much as in the present moment, Ai 
Mciiibci's for counties were chosen by freeholders, and Uiose for citiei mi 
towns by freemen, burgage tenants, householders, or freeholders. Now, 
we prefer this general principle of our representation to anv UDiform il(jhl 
of suffriige; though we think that, in the present state of things, thanM 
many particulars which, according to that principle, ought to be ameiMi 
Our reasons for this preference are shortly these :— Eterr uniform sysleBi 
which seriously diflers from universal sufrrage, must be fonnded on foAt 
qualincalion as to take away the Elective franchise from thoae portioMlf 
the inferior classes who now enjoy it. Even the condition of paying diPMl 
taxes would disfranchise many. The only reasonable ground, on Wmdl ■ 
uniform quaiificalion of properly could be founded, would be its tendcaif 
to secure the indei>end(!ncc of the voter ; but it is evident that such a fri^ 
ciple, if pursued to its proper consequences, would disfranchise greainra)* 
tiludos of the prpsent (>li;rlorH. After what we have already said on fllw 
general subject of rcpresrntalion, it is needless for us to add, that we AMJi 
consider such a disfranchisi'inent as a most pernicious mutilation of III 
representative system. It has already been seen, how much, in onr opMsfi, 
the proper composition of the House of Commons, the justice of the goiwi- 
ment, and the morality of the people, depend upon theelectiona which WMtf 
bo thus sacrificed. 

This tendency of an uniform qunlification is visible in the new Frsadi 
t^ystem. The qualification for the electors is the annual payment of direel 
laxes to the amount of about I'll. When the wealth of the two countriei 
is compared, it will bo apparent that, in this country, such a system waoM 
be thought a mere aristocracy. In France, the rcHult is a body of 100,MI 
electors ; * and in the situation and temper of the French nation, soch i 
scheme of representation may be eligible. Hut we mention it only as is 
example, that every uniform qualification, which is not altogether illusorf, 
must incline towards independent property, as being the only grounds! 
which it can rest. The reform of Cromwell had the same aristocratid 
character, though in a far less degree. It nearly excluded what is calM 
the populace; and, for that reason, is commended by the most sagaciouff 
of our Tory writers. An uniform riualification, in short, must be so hi|rfi 
as to exclude true popular eh'clion, or so low as to be liable to most of tbs 
objections which we shcill prcf^nlly otTer against Universal SufTragr. It 
seems difficult to conceive how it could be so adjusted, as not either to inn 
pair the spirit of liberty, or to expose the quiet of society to continual 
hazard. 

Our next objection to uniformity is, that it exposes the dilTerencc between 
the proprietors and the indigent, in a way offensive and degrading to the 
feelings of the hiU^r. The dilference ils<df is indent real, and cannot be 
removed; but, in our present system, it in disguised under a great varidy 
of usages. Il is far from uniformly retaliating the franchise, and, e«* 
where it doect, this invidious diMtinction is not held out in its naknl form. 
No broad line, of deuinrcalion is drawn between the electors and Ihe noa- 
electors, disposing liiem to muhial animosity, and either degrading the ialt^ 
cJasfi, or proyok'iii^ th(»m to dangerous excesses. Il is something, also, IM 

v(\\Vv\onvk %\id «L half. 
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Dm syileiii of vuioua rigliu does not constantly thrust forward that qualili^ 
MilWi of property, which, in its undisguised state, may be thought to teach 
llOpeople too ezcIusiTO a regard for wealth. 

JniB variety, by giving a very great weight to property in some eleclions, 
MMddegtis safely Co allow an almost unbounded scope to popular feeling in 
ilbon. While some have fallen under Ihe influence of a few great pro- 
Nrietors, others border on universal suffrage. All the intermediate varieties, 
i|^ all Uieir possible combinations, Gnd their place. Let the reader 
arioudy reflect bow all the sorts of men, who are necessary component 
iWlaaf a good House of Goomions, could on any other scheme liDd their 
fmr to iL We have already suflBcicntly animadverted on the mischief of 
ffduding pqiular leaders. Would there be no mischief in excluding those 
npcfftuit classes of men, whose character unfits them for success in a 
aavass, or whose fortune may be unequal to the expense of a contest? A 
qnesentative assembly, elected by alow uniform qualificalion, would flue* 
unle between country gentlemen and demagogues. Elected on a high 
mlification, it would probably exhibit an unequal contest between land- 
lolden and courtiers. All othidr interests would, on either system, bo un- 
rotetted. No other dass would contribute its contingent of skill and know- 
adga to aid the deliberations of the Legislature. 

.The founders of new commonwealths must, we confess, act upon some 
lajlbnn principle. A builder can seldom imitate, with success, all the 
intastic but picturesque and comfortable irregularities of an old mansion, 
rtiich through a course of ages has been repaired, enlarged, and altered, 
oeording to tho pleasure of various owners. This is one of the many 
Ksadvantages attendant on the lawgivers of infant states. Something, 
iNrhaps, by great skill and caution, they might do; but. their wisdom is 
JMldiown, after guarding the great principles of Liberty, by leaving time 

do the rest. 

Though we are satisfied, by the above and by many other considerations, 
bat we ought not to exchange our diversified elections for any general qua- 
[fication, we certainly consider Universal Suffrage as beyond calculation 
Bore mischievous than any other uniform right. The reasons which make 

1 important to liberty, that the elective franchise should be exercised by 
arge bodies of the lower classes, do not in the least degree require that it 
hould be conferred on them all. It is necessary to their security from 
oppression, that the whole class should have some representatives ; but as 
heir Interest is everywhere the same, representatives elected by one body 
}t them are necessarily the guardians of the rights of all. The great object 
)f representation for them is to be protected against violence and cruelty. 
Sympathy with suffering, and indignation against cruelty, are easily excited 
in numerous assemblies, and must either be felt or assumed by all their 
members. Popular elections generally ensure the return of some men, 
who shrink from no appeal, however invidious, on behalf of the oppressed. 
We must again repeat, that we consider such men as invaluable members 
of a House of Commons; — perhaps their number is at present too small. 
What we now maintain is, that, though elected by one place, they are, in 
truth, the representatives of the same sort of people in other places. Their 
lumber must be limited, unless we are willing to exclude other interests, 
and lo sacrifice other most important objects of representation. 

The exercise of the Elective franchise by some ol V\v^ \3\iw\QiN\% ^^^^^r;^ 
belters the ebtincter, raises ihe spirit, and enhances VVv^ csot*8R«\w«^^^^''^' 
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An English farmer or artisan is more high-spiriled and inddpentol Qn1| 
the same classes in despotic countries; but nobody has eyor observed thit 
liierc fs in England a like difference between the nusbandman and mechfr' 
jiio— who have votes, and who have not. The exclusion of the class d^^' 
grades the whole ; but the admission of a part l)estows on the whole asoM 
of importance, and a hold on the estimation of their superiors. It mmtb 
admilled, that a small infusion of popular election would not produce flien 
effects. Whatever might seem to be the accidental privilege of a few wonla 
have no influence on the rank of their fellows. It must be considerable,— 
and, what is perhaps still more necessary, it must be conspicuous,-Hiii 
forced on the attention by the circumstances which excite the feelings aal^ 
strike the imagination of mankind. The value of external dignity is Ml' 
altogether confined to kings or senates. The people also have their mi^ 
jesty ; and they too ought to display their importance in the exercise of Ihsir ' 
rights. ^1 

It is said, says Mr. Homo Tooke in his Letter to Lord AshburloiH- 

"That ' the all of one man is ai dear to him as the all of anodier man ii to that otheiC' 'Biit,qr 
lx>rd, this maxim will not hold by any means ; for a small all is not, for Toy s^d nanaa« m dwra , 
a great all. A Nmall all may be lost and easily regained ; it nay fery often, and with great ^ Mmft 
he risked for the chance of a greater ; it may he so small^ as to be Utile or not at all woHn difaaav 
or caring for. * Ibit eo qui zonam perdidU/ Hut a large all can nerer be neorered s it hai bM^ 
amassing and acciimulatihff, perhaps, from father to son for many gcDeratioae ; or U baa ben As 
I>roduct of a long life of {induRtry andjtnlents ; or the consequeoce of tome oireiiniBtnneewbfabvli 
never return. But f am sure f need not dwell dpon this. Witbont pbiciog tbe ntnnea of Mm^ 
in arrav against each other, every man, whoso all has varied at auR^rent porioda of Ui Wti^m 
K|>cak for nimwclf, and say, whether the deamess in which be beM these oflbrent alia 
The lowest ord(>r of men consume their all daily, as fast as the? acquire it. 

'' My Lord* justice and policy require that benefit and burtnen^ that the riiare of power, 
hhare of contribution to that power, should be as nearly proportioned as poaslble. If nr^ 
win have all power, they arc tyrants, and unjust to the people ; because ariilocra^. alone 
bear the whole burthen. If the smallest individual of the people contends to be eqnal fa MiP ] 
to the greatest individual, lie too is, in his tum^ unjust in bis demands; for hie bnrtheaaM e^ 
tribuiion arenoteaual. 

'' Hitherto, my i^ord, I have only argued against the equality ;—\ shall now ventnra to 
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iigainst the universality of representation, or of a share in the government; for the temt eMC 
t.i the same. Freedom and security ought surely lo be equal and uuiversaL Bat, inf EAi^ I , 
II m not at nil backward to contend, that some of the members of a societv may beyWeand lacM ' 
withoQt having a share in the government. The happiness, and freedom, and sccority of ii 
whole, mav even be advanced by the exclusion of some, not from freedom and security, but liMt 
sliare in tnc government. My Lord, extreme misery, extreme dependence, extreme knoiaMi, 
('Xtremc selfishneKs (I mean that extreme selfishness which excludes all public sense), all tbeMfli 
jiTst and proper causes of exclusion from a share in the government, as well as extreme erimimBlt 
which is admitted to exclude ; fur thither they all tend, and there they frequently finish." 

Tlie question is, whether all interests; will be best protected, where the 
rcprrsenlatives are chosen by all men,— or where they are elected by con- 
siderable portions only of all classes of men. This question will, pcrhsps, 
be more clearly answered by setting out from examples than from genera 
reasonings. If we suppose Ireland to be an independent state, governed 
by its former House of Commons, it will at once bo admitted, that no shadow 
of just government existed, where the Legislature were the enemies, insleid 
of being tlic protectors of the Catholics, who formed a great class in the 
community. That this evil was most cruelly aggravated by the numbeis 
of the oppressed is true. But will it be contended, that such a government 
was unjust, only because the Catholics wore a majority ? We have only then 
to suppose the case reversed,— that the Catholics were lo assume the whole 
power, and to retaliate upon the Protestants, by excluding thorn from all 
j)olilical privilege. Would this be a just or equal government? That wiU 
hardly ho axowa]. But what would be the effect of establishing Univeml 
SuOrago in Ireland ? It would be, Vo 4o ftv^V *\u ^xjt^^VAXi*^ ^Vv«h no mie 
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irouM propose in form. The Catholics, forming four-fliths of the popii- 
alion, would, as br as depends on laws, possess the whole authority of the 
(iiie. Such a government, instead of protecting all interedls, would he 
bimded in hostility to that which is the second interest in numbers, and in 
niany respects the Grst. The oppressors and the oppressed would, indeed, 
change places. We should have Catholic tyrants, and Protestant slaves : 
-4>at our only consolation would be, that the island would contain more 
yranls, and fewer slaves. 

If there be persons who believe that majorities have any power over the 
tlernal principles of justice, or that numbers can in the least degree aiTect 
he difference between right and wrong, it would be vain for us to argue 
igUDSt those with whom we have no principles in common. To all others 
t must be apparent, that a representation of classes might possibly be so 
huned as to secure both interests ; but that a representation of numbers 
hnut enslave the Protestant minority. That the majority of a people may 
)e a tyrant as much as one or a few, is most apparent in the cases where a 
btate is divided, by conspicuous marks, into a permanent majority and 
ninority. Till the principles of Toleration be universally fell, as well as 
icknowledged, Religion will form one of these cases. Till reason and mo- 
rality be far more widely diffused than they are, the outward distinctions 
]l colour and feature will form another, more pernicious, and less capable 
9f remedy. Doe& any man doubt, that the establishment of Universal 
BoSrage among emancipated slaves would be only another word for the 
oppression, if not the destruction, of their former masters? But is slavery 
mif really more unjust, where the slaves are a majority, than where they 
Ire a nunorily ? or may it not be said, on the contrary, that to hold men in 
Vkwetj is most inexcusable, where society is not built on that unfortunate 
foundation, where the supposed loss of their labour would be an incon- 
siderable evil, and where no danger could be pretended from their manu- 
iniflBion? Is it not apparent, that the lower the right of suffrage descends 
in a country where the whites are the majority, the more cruel would be 
the oppression of the enslaved minority? An aristocratical legislature might 
consider, with some impartiality, the disputes of the free and of the servile 
takNirers; but a body, influenced chiefly by the first of these rival classes, 
must be the oppressors of the latter. ^ 

These, it may bo said, are extreme cases: — they are selected for that 
reason. But the principle which they strikingly illustrate will, on a very 
little reflection, be found applicable, in some degree, to all communities of 
men. 

The labouring classes are in every country a perpetual majority. The 
diffusion of education will doubtless raise their minds, and throw open prizes 
brthe ambition of a few, which will spread both activity and content among 
Ihe rest. But in the present state of the population and territory of 
European countries, the majority of men must earn their subsistence by 
diQy labour. Notwithstanding local differences, persons in this situation 
juive a general resemblance of character and sameness of interest. Their 
interest, or what they think their interest, may be at variance with the real 
Of supposed interests of the higher orders. If they are considered as form- 
Qig, in this respect, one class of society, a share in representation may be 
allotted to them, sufficient to protect their interest, compatible with the^ 
^ual protection of the interests of all other classes, and regulated \a\ ^d>\<^ 
Regard to all the qualities which are required \u aYfeWcoTriV!^?^.^V;?^^^N^ 
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assembly. But, if representation be proportioned to nambers alone, < 
other interest in society is placed at the disposal of the multitude. Noi 
class can be effectually represented ; no other class can have a pol 
security for justice ; no other can have any weight in the dellbentid 
the Legislature. No talents, no attainments, but such as recommend 
to the favour of the multitude, can have any admission into it. A n 
sentalion so constituted would produce the same practical effects as if < 
man, whose income was above a certain amount, were excluded frm 
right of voting. It is of little moment to the proprietors whether tb 
disfranchised, or doomed, in every election, to form a hopeless mio' 

Nor is this all. A representation founded on numbers only woti 
productive of gross inequality in that very class to which all othei 
sacrificed. The difference between the people of the country and tb 
towns is attended with consequences which no contrivance of law can ob 
Towns are the nursery of political feeling. The frequency of meetin] 
warmth of discussion, the variety of pursuit, the rivalship of interet 
opportunities of information, even the fluctuations and extremesof bn 
direct the minds of their inhabitants to public concerns, and render 
the seats of republican governments, or the preservers of liberty ii 
narchfes. But if this difference bo considerable among educated m 
seems immeasurable when wo contemplate its effects on the more non 
classes. Among them, no strong public sentiment can be kept up w 
numerous meetings. It is cliiefty when they are animated by a view o 
own strength and numbers, — when th.ey are stimulated by an doq 
suited to their character, — and when the passions of o^ich are strengi 
by the like emotions of the multitude which surround him, that the thj 
of such men are directed to subjects so far from their commoil call! 
the concerns of the commonwealth. All these aids are necessarily w> 
to the dispersed inhabitants of the country, whose frequent mcetioj 
rendered impossible by distance and poverty, who have few opporli 
of being excited by discussion or declamation, and very imperfect nu 
correspondence or concert with those at a distance. 

An agricultural people is generally submissive to the laws, and obs 
of the ordinary duties of life, — but stationary and stagnant, witbo 
ctilerprisc which is the source of improvement, and the public spirit 
preserves liberty. If the whole political power of the Stale, therefore 
thrown into the hands of the lowest classes, it would be really CK 
only by the towns. About two^levenlhs of the people of England i 
towns which have a population of ten thousand souls or upwards. 1 
so large, strengthened by union, discipline, and spirit, would n 
ditllculty domineer over the lifelnss and scattered peasants. In lowi 
lower part of the middle classes are sometimes tame ; while the lowoi 
are always susceptible of animation. But the small freeholders, ant 
siderable farmers, acquire an independence from their position, 
makes thorn very capable of public spirit. — While the classes belo^ 
are incapable of being permanently rendered active elements in any p 
combination, the dead weight of their formal suffrages would onlyo 
the independent votes of their superiors. All active talent would, » 
a case, fly to the towns, where alone its power could be fell. Thenb 
the country would he dictated by the cry of the towns, whenever 
thought worth while to take it from the quiet influence of the n 
proprietors. Thecountry itscU wou\4V>o. Am^wi\tAo^\v\\Tiv\«t <i(^ro^ 
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indent on the democracies of the towns. Perhaps the only contrivance, 
:bcan in any considerable degree remedy the political inferiority of the 
biUntsof the country to those of towns has been adopted in the English 
slitation, which, while it secures an ascendant of landholders in the 
filature, places Ihe disposal of its most honoured and envied seats in the 
b of (he lowest classes among Ihe agricultural population, who are 
bie of employing the right of suffrage with spirit and effect, 
hey who think representation chiefly valuable, because whole nations 
xA, meet to deliberate in one place, have formed a very low notion of 
great improvement. It is not a contrivance for conveniently collecting 
lindly executing all the pernicious and unjust resolutions of ignorant 
litudes. To correct the faults of democratical government is a still more 
)rtaDt object of representation, than to extend the sphere to which that 
ffnment may be applied. It balances the power of the multitude by 
influence of other classes ; it substitutes skilful lawgivers for those who 
utterly incapable of any legislative function ; and it continues the trust 
; eoough to guard the Legislature from the temporary delusions of the 
)le. By a system of Universal Suffrage and Annual Elections, all these 
peiaments would be destroyed. The effect of crowded population, in 
easing the intensity and activity of the political passions, is extremely 
derated in cities of the first class. The population of London and its 
irons is nearly equal to that of all other towns in England of or above 
fliousand souls. According to the principle of Universal Suffrage, it 
iMcontain about two hundred and fifty thousand electors; and send fifty- 
members to Parliament. This electoral army would be occupied for 
whole year in election or canvass, or in the endless animosities in which 
I would be fertile. A hundred candidates for their suffrages would be 
f employed in inflaming their passions. No time for deliberation, — no 
nral of repose in which inflamed passions might subside, could exist, 
representatives would naturally be the most daring, and, for their 
K)8e8, the ablest of their body. They must lead or overawe the Legis- 
■e. Every transient delusion or momentary phrensy of which a 
itude is susceptible, must rush with unresisted violence into the re- 
entative body. Such a representation would differ in no beneficial 
Bet from the wildest democracy. It would be democracy clothed in a 
ious disguise, and armed with more effective instruments of oppression, 
it not wiser or more just than the democracies of old, which Ilobbes 
5d " an aristocracy of orators, sometimes interrupted by the monarchy 
single orator.'* 

'• may be said, that such reasonings suppose the absence of those moral 
faints of property and opinion which would temper the exercise of this 
fellas of every otiier kind of suffrage. Landholders would still influence 
r tenants, farmers their labourers, artisans and manufacturers those 
>ni they employ; — property would still retain its power over those who 
ond on the proprietor. 

^^ this statement we in some respects accede, and on it we build our last 
^ most conclusive argument against Universal Suffrage. It is true, that 
•ery quiet times a multiplication of dependent voters would only augment 
influence of wealth. If votes were bestowed on every private soldier, 
oQect would be only to give a thousand votes to the commanding officer 
'0 inarched his battalion to the poll. Whenever the peo^V^ feW. \\V.V\^ \w- 
^ in pubVw affairs, ihe same power would be exercxseA \>"j cn^t^ xcsa&V^^ 
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Ihrough his dependants. The traders who employ many laboaren ii 
great cities would possess the highest power; — the great consumers uj 
landholders would engross the remainder ; — the rest of the people yioMU 
insignificant. As the multitude is composed of those individuals who in 
most incapable of fixed opinions, and as they are,^ in tlieir collective capacity 
peculiarly alive to present impulse, there is no vice to which they an i 
liable as inconstancy. Their passions are quickly worn out by their owi 
violence. They become weary of the excesses into which they w» 
plunged. Lassitude and indifierence succeed to their fury, and are pre 
portioned to its violence. They abandon public afiairs to any hand dispoA 
to guide them. They give up their favourite measures to reprobation, n 
their darling leaders to destruction. Their acclamations are often as loi 
around the the scaffold of the demagogue, as around his triumphal car. 

Under the Elective system, against which we. now argue, the oppod 
evils of too much strengthening wealth, and too much subjecting propeil 
to the multitude, are likely, by turns, to prevail. In either case, it may I 
observed that the power of the middle classes would be annihilated. Socieii 
on such a system, would exhibit a series of alternate fits of phreosy n 
lethargy. When the people were naturally disposed to violence, the mod 
of election would inflame it to madness. When they were too much indiK 
of themselves to listlessness and apathy, it would lull them to sleep. I 
these, as in every other respect, it is the reverse of a wisely-constitok 
representation, which is a restraint on the people in times of heat, and 
stimulant to their sluggishness when they would otherwise fall into toipd 
This even and steady interest in public concerns is impossible on a sctM 
which, in every case, would aggravate the predominant excess. 

It must never be forgotten, that the whole proprietary body must be id 
state of permanent conspiracy against an extreme democracy. They aretl 
natural enemies of a constitution which grants them no power and no safeb 
Though property is often borne down by the torrent of popular tyranny, J 
it has many chances of prevailing at last. Proprietors have steadinei 
vigilance, concert, secrecy, and, if need be, dissimulation. TheyyieMl 
the storm ; — they regain their natural ascendant in the calm. Not contfl 
with persuading the people to submit to salutary restraints, they usml 
betray them, by insensible degrees, into absolute submission. 

If the Commonwealth does not take this road to slavery, there are mar 
paths that lead to that state of perdition. A Demagogue seizes on tb 
despotic power for himself, which he for a long time had exercised in ll 
name of his faction ; a victorious General leads his army to enslave lb 
country ; and both these candidates for tyranny loo often find auxiliaries 
those classes of society who are at length brought to regard absolute monard 
as an asylum ; for wherever property is not allowed a great weight in a ft 
state, it will destroy liberty. In cither case, too, the inconstant rabi 
follow their leader with as loud acclamations to the Dictator's seat, as wh 
he led them against the Senate. They delight in the power of him v 
seems to be their own work. The history of popular clamour, even in Ei 
land, is enough to show that it is easy sometimes to work the populace ii 
** a sedition for slavery." 

These obvious consequences have disposed most advocates of llniver 

Suffrage to propose its combination with some other ingredients, by whi( 

Ihcy tell us, that the poison will be converted into a remedy. Thecoi 

position now most in vogue is Us uuvou ^\V\v ^^^\q\.» "^^fet^ ^e \)ro« 
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ho considcraiion of that proposal, wc shall bestow a few words on somo 
3r plans which have been adopted or proposed to render uniform popular 
;tion consistent with public quiet. The most remarkable of these are 
: of Mr. Hume, where the freeholders and the inhabilanls assessed to 
poor elect those who are to name the members of the Supreme Council ; 
hat lately proposed in France, where a popular body would propose* 
didates, from whom a small number of the most considerable proprietors 
uld select the representatives; — and the singular plan of Mr. llorne 
>ke, which proposed to give the right of voting to all persons rated to the 
d-lax or parish-rates at 2/. ?«. per annum, on condition of their paying 
he public 2/. 2«. at tlie time of voting; but providing, that if the number 
voters in any district fell short of four thousand, every man rated at 20/. 
annum might give a second vote, on again paying the same sum; and 
king the same provision, in case of the same failure, for third, fourth, 
h, etc. votes for every additional 100/. at which the voter is rated, till 
I Dumber of four thousand votes for the district should be completed. 
Ibis plan of Mr. Tooke is an ingenious stratagem for augmenting the 
irer of wealth, under pretence of bestowing sufTrage almost universally. 
• that of Mr. Hume it is a decisive objection, that it leaves to the people 
If those subordinate elections which would excite no interest in their 
ads, and would consequently fail in attaining one of tlie principal objects 
popular elections. All schemes for separating the proposition of candi- 
iesfor public office from the choice of the ofHcers, become in practice a 
ver of nomination in the proposers. It is easy to leave no choice to the 
ictors, by coupling the favoured candidates with none but such as are 
solulely meligible. Yet one reasonable ol)ject is common to these pro- 
te. They all aim at subjecting elections to the joint influence of property 
' popularity. In none of them is overlooked the grand principle of 
ttlly securing all orders of men, and interesting all in the maintenance 
Oke Constitution. It is possible tliat any of them might be in some 
^ure eflectual ; but it would be an act of mere wantoimess in us to make 
experiment. By that variety of rights of suffrage which seems so fan- 
ic, the English Constitution has provided for the union of the principles 
property and popularity in a manner much more eflectual than those 
ch the most celebrated theorists have imagined. Of the three, perhaps 
least unpromising is that of Mr. Tooke, because it approaches nearest 
ie forms of public and truly popular elections. 

a the system now established in France, where the right of sufl'rage is 
Bned to those who pay direct taxes amounting to twelve pounds by the 
f, the object is evidently to vest the whole power in the hands of the 
tiling classes. The loyalists who are still proprietors of the greatest 
les in the kingdom would have preferred a greater extension of suf- 
e, in order to multiply the votes of their dependants. But, as the sub- 
sion of forfeited estates has created a numerous body of small land- 
icrs, who are deeply interested in maintaining the new institutions, 

law, which gives "them almost the elective power, may on that 
iunt be approved as politic. As a general regulation, it is very ob- 
lunable. 

f we were compelled to confine elective influence to one order, we 
St indeed vest it in th(» middling classes; both because they possess the 
jest share of siMise and virtue, and because the) have tlie most ivvi\wc.tQvvs 
nexions of Inicrcsl with the other parts of socW\v. \V\^IVM^^^^^'^^^ 
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dioutd imvc a preponderating inlliicnco, imcauBc llit^y arc likely lo mal 
best choice. H(il liial is not the sole object of repn^senlation ; and 
were, IhiTO are not wanting circumstances which render it unfit thai 
should engross the whole inihience. Perhaps there never was a tii 
country in which the middling classes were of a ciiaracter so n^pcclab 
improving as they are at this day in (ircat Britain ; but it unforlui 
happens, that this sound and pure body have more to ho[)e from the I 
of Government than any other part of the nation. The Iiigher classes 
if they please, be independent of its influence. The lower are almost 
its direct action. On the middling classes it acts with concentrate 
unbroken force. Independent of that local consideration, the virti 
that excellent class are generally of a circumspect nature, and apt I 
generate into timidity. They have little of that political boldness 
sometimes belongs to commanding fortune, and often, in too great a di 
to thoughtless poverty. They reipiire encouragement and guidance 
higher leaders; and they need excitement from the numbers and evei 
bulence of their inferiors. The end of representation is not a mediu 
tween wealth and nundn^rs, but a combination of the influence of boti 
is the result of the separate action of great property, of deliberate op 
and of popular spirit, on diiTerent parts of the political system. 

''That princiido of representation," said Mr. Fox, "is the b(*st, 
calls into activity the gn^atest number of independent votes, and ex 
those whose condition takes from them the powers of didilmralion." 
even this principle, true in gtmeral, cannot be universally afiplied. ] 
who are neither indcptMident nor capable of deliberation, are at p 
rightly vested with the elective franchise, — not because they are (pi 
to make a good general choice of m(*mbers, — but because they indircctl 
tribute lo secure the good composition and right conduct of the Legisla 

The qut^stioii of Ballot remains. On ballot the advocates of I'ni 
SulTrage tunmi exclusively to rely for the defence of their s<dieme. \V 
ballot, they api)ear tacitly lo admit that Universal SufTrage would In;; 
])racticable and pernicious pro|)osal. But all males in the kingdom 
said, may annually vole at elections with (iui(!l and indepcuidence, if 
lot enables them to give their vote siHsrelly. VVhetluM* this ex|MH'tati 
reascmable, is the (lueslion on which the (hu-Jsiou of the dispute secini 
to depend. 

The first ohj(^clion to this proposal is, that ballot would not prodii 
ereey . Even in lhos(! classes of men who an? most accustouH»d lo koq 

* Kvcn Mr. nciitluini aiiinitH a primsliile of (/x<'iM>tion to tlii* uiiiv<*rMtlity of Kiifl'rai(f'. W 
nny f'lnns waiilM *"* (In* H|);)i-(ipri»(<' iiilflkr.ttiiil aptitude,*^ lie tidriiitN that ihcy niny In- cs 
** wilhoiil pnjiifiicc fo t\\v iiileri'^l-roniproliiMiNioti priiicipU*.*' It fol!<m-« nUo, lliat ilii^" 
fxclii'irii if they want tiKirality, and if ihi'y want lli« cjipao.ity tcj rJn»OKi» flu* best niii'li*« 
(ItHpositioii to fallow tlu; wi'mhI ooiinhcl. Iff lu^NilHtLH about llx* admisHion of fimnlt' < 
Not tiurcly iM'caiiHi* woincti wunt Heiiw or virtue, nor nhielly for tlu'ir flfpi'n(li'nn\ ■ Im:I 
iiK'Ntif! pi'Hi'C, for iIm* hi k (I of the flutii'N of their fH>x— of flie e.linracler licHt adapted I" I 
foniiaiire of rli'iNc duties. lit; propnM4*ii also to exelude those who eaiuiot read. If lie 
Hulfrai^e to males, |,f« mtist ndmit thai multitudes of perNons, well (lualified to make a u-ki! 
HiRy be exclufied for the Mtki» of r.ther int(*ieiith of soeielv. The iion-readiTN luiwt In* «t 
either, Ia7, for a presumed iiieapaeily in ihe iKnoraiii to efioose wrl! ; or, 'itl/i/^ lo iudii<-i- 1!.« 
lo aecpiire kuowled;;!'. Kit!;er of ilie.M- prineipleH uoul<l h-t iu many oilier eveliishKiv 
opinion far to» extensive. Aiainst ihe hhmiu'1 we ailonether prole-»l. \Ve eouM e\«'lu«lf 
merely ana proliablr meanw of promoting im|irovenient. Mr. U , on Ihi-t one oeeaHinn, I" 
his aeeount ** ecdlateral eilrels.*' Had he considered the seeoudary e.ons»«|uen«is of jmIi 
ulitutionN with the Name eare a> he Iuim done th'»M> of eriminal aels, we eamiol think ii 
that ivo should have diMHenteii ko widely from his opinion. The eonsid<ralion i^" "n 

C'/fffcth'* mitihl lm\fc prvyvntvil stnuc KU(;(;ehlvou^« >n\\vA\ ^a\^^ Mr. H.s eiiemi<'H will eii- 

wifhoiit uvcosuity. 
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I secret, (he efToct of ballot is very unequal and uncertain. The com- 
I case of clubs, in which a small minority is generally sufTicienl to ex- 
le a candidate, may serve as an example. Where the club is numerous, 
Becrel may be kept, as it is difficult to distinguish the few who reject; 
in small clubs, w here the dissentients may amount to a considerable pro- 
Lion of the whole, they are almost always ascertained. The practice, it 
me, is, in these cases, still useful ; but it is only because it is agreed by 
3rt of tacit convention, that an exclusion by ballot is not a just cause of 
nee. It prevents quarrel, not disclosure. In the House of Commons, 
. B. allows that ballot does not secure secrecy or independent choice, 
s example of the elections at the India House is very unfortunately se- 
ed. For every thing which a ballot is supposed to prevent is to be 
nd in these elections : — piddic and private canvass, the iniluence of per- 
il friendship, connexion, gratitude, expectation ; promises almost univer- 
y made and observed; voles generally if not always known ; as much re- 
d, indeed, to public grounds of preference as in most other bodies; but 
rcely any exclusion of private motives, unless it be tiie apprehension of 
urring resentment, which is naturally conflned within narrow limits, by 
independent condition of the greater part of the electors. In general, 
lecd, they refuse the secrecy which the Legislature seems to tender to 
m. From kindness, from esteem, from other motives, they are desirous 
i their votes should be known to candidates whom they favour : and 
it is disclosed to friends, is speedily discovered by opponents, 
lithe ballot should be thought a less oirensive mode of voting against an 
Kridual than the voice, tills slight advantage is altogether confined to 
»e classes of society who have leisure for such fantastic refinements. In 
»c cases, indeed, the efficacy of ballot is coiinleracled by obvious causes, 
tare none such likely, or ralher sure, to act on the two millions of voters 
would be given tons by universal sulTrage'/ Let us examine them close- 
Will the country labourer e\er avail himself of the proffered means 
•ecrecy? To believe this, we must suppose that he performs llie most 
ortant act of his life, that which most Hatters his pride, and gratifies his 
ination, without speaking of his intention before, or boasting of his vote 
n, he has given it. His life has no secrets. The circle of his village is 
'mall for concealment. His wile, his children, his fellow-labourers, the 
panions of his recreations, know all that he does, and almost all that he 
ks. Can any one heli(»ve that he would pass the evening before, or the 
ling after, the day of election, at his alehouse, wrapt up in the secrecy 
Venetian S(Mialor, and concealing a sulTrage as he would do a murder? 
is character disposed him to secrecy, would his situation allow it? His 
lord, or his employer, or their agents, or the leaders of a party in the 
Lion, could never liave any difiiculty in discovering him. The simple 
of writing his vote, of delivering it at the poll, or sending it if he could 
attend, would betray his secret in spile of the most complicated ballot 
* contrived in Venice. In great towns, the very mention of secret suf- 
is ridiculous. By what contrivance an* |)ublic ine(?tings of the two 
dred and fifty thousand London electors to he i)r(*venled? There may 
piieland secrecy at the poll; but this does not in the least prevent pub- 
v and tuuHilt at other ineetini:s occasioned bv the election. A eandi- 
?will not foreso the means of success which s;:ch meelinus afford. The 
?s of those who attend Ihein must be always known. If lUc VewvVmx 
inril (jf Ten Mrro disporsod among a Weslimuslev \^oV >n\\\V ^■^vvXx'KwV'^ 
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were speaking, they would catch its spirit, and betray their votes by huzi 
and hisses. Candidates and their partisans, committees in parishes, agei 
in every street during an active canvass, would quickly learn the secret 
almost any man in Westminster. The few who affected mystery would 
defected hy their neighbours. The evasive answer of the ablest of such d 
semblers to his favoured friend or parly would be observably different, 
least in tone and manner, from that which he gave to the enemy. Thezc 
attachment, and enthusiasm which must (Prevail in such elections, as k 
as they continue really popular, would probably bring all recurrence 
means of secrecy into discredit, and very speedily into general disu 
Even the smaller tradesmen, to whom ballot might seem desirable a 
shield from the displeasure of their opulent customers, would betray 
part they took in the election, by their ambition to be leaders in their | 
rishcs. The formality of a ballot might remain ; but the object of sccr 
is incompatible with the nature of such elections. 

The second objection is, that if secrecy of suffrage could be rei 
adopted, it would, in practice, contract, instead of extending, the dec 
franchise, by abating, if not extinguishing, the strongest inducements to 
exercise. All wise laws contain in themselves efTectual means for their o 
execution; but, where votes are secret, scarcely any motive for voting is 
to the majority of electors. In a blind eagerness to free the franchise fi 
influence, nearly all the common motives for its exercise arc taken aw 
The common elector is neither to gain the favour of his superiors, nor 
kindness of his fellows, nor the gratitude of the candidate for whoir 
votes. From all these, s(;crecy must exclude him. lie is forbiddc 
strengthen his conviction, to kindle his zeal, to conquer his fears or self 
ness, in numerous meetings of those with whom he agrees; for, if he 
tends such meetings, he must publish his suffrage, and the ballot, in 
i;ase, becomes altogether illusf)ry. Every blameable motive of inlei 
(•very pardonable inducement of personal partiality, are, indeed, t; 
away. But what is left in Iheir place? Nolliing but a mere sense of \ 
lie duty, unaided by the popular discipline which gives ff^rvoiir and vi] 
lo public senlimenls. A wise lawgiver does not trust (o a g<?neral sen* 
duly in the most unimportant law. If such a principle could ho tru« 
laws would be unnecessary. Yet to this cold feeling, stripped of all its 
tural and most powerful aids, would Ihe system of socref suffrage a 
trust for its execution. At the poll it is said (o i)e sufficient, bee 
all temptations to do ill are supposed to be taken a\>ay. \UA (he 
lives by which electors are induced to go to a poll have Ix'on totally ( 
looked. The inferior classes, for whom this whole svslcm is conlri 
would, in its practice, be speedily disfranchised. They would soon r 
quish a privilege when it was reduced to a troublesome? duty. Tlifir 
lie principl(>s are often generous; but Ihey do not arise from secret ir 
tation, and they do not flourish in solitude. 

Lastly^ If secret sufl'rage were to be |KTmanently practised by all V(» 
it would deprive election of all its ])opular qunliiirs, and of many c 
iHjnelicial elfecls. The great object of |)opular elec'ions is to ins|»ire 
strengthen the love of libertv. t)n theslien'Mh u{ tliai yenliiiient free 
wholly depends, not oidy for itssecuritv aL'innst the power of time an 
enemies, but for its efliciencv and realitv wjiih; it hi^tf^. If \\r eoiild < 
/>osif a poophi jx'rfeclly indiiTerent to political measures, ami willuuil 
tJisposilion to taki^ a jwirt in public aVVdus, V\\vi wv^o'sV. vv\^v.viV Wvu^ mid i 
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>r liberty would be among them a death letter. The most elaborate 
ry would stand still for want of a moving power. In proportion as 

sinks more near to that slavish apathy, their eonstilution becomes 
lio, and their best laws impotent. Institutions are carried into 
r men, and men are moved to action by their feelings. A system 
y can be executed only by men who love liberty. With the spirit 
y, very unpromising forms grow into an excellent Government. 
t it, the most specious cannot last, and are not worth preserving, 
ilutions of a free State are safest and most elective when numerous 
)f men exercise their political rights with pleasure and pride — 
enlly, with zeal and boldness, — when these rights are endeared to 

tradition and by habit, as well as by conviction and feeling of their 
ible value, — and when the mode of exercising privileges is such as to 
le sympathy of all who view it, and to spread through the whole 
t jealous love of popular right, and a proneness to repel with indigna- 
ry encroachment on it. 

lar elections contribute to these objects, partly by the character of 
)rity of the electors, and partly by the mode in which they give their 
Assemblies of the people of great cities are indeed very ill 
I to exercise authority ; but without their occasional use, it can never 
ugly curbed. Numbers are nowhere else to be collected. On 
s alone, much of their power depends. In numerous meetings, 
lan catches animation from the feelings of his neighbour, and ga- 
urage from the strength of a multitude. Such assemblies, and they 
nth all their defects and errors, have the privilege of inspiring many 

beings with a perfect, however transient, disinterestedness, and 
ig the most ordinary men capable of foregoing interest, and forgetting 

the enthusiasm of zeal for a common cause. Their vices are a 
ve of the deliberating selGshness of their superiors. Their bad as 
good qualities render them the portion of society the most susceptible 
essions, and the most accessible to public feelings. They are fitted 
Lice that democratic spirit which, tempered in its progress through 
ious classes of the community, becomes the vital principle of liberty. 
'y true, thai tlie occasional absurdity and violence of these meetings, 
ienate men of timid virtue from the cause of liberty. It is enough 
present purpose, that in those long periods to which political rea- 
must always be understood to apply, they contribute far more to 
nd to second, than to offend or alarm, tlie enlightened friends of the 
f the people. But meetings for election are by far the safest and (he 
Tective of all popular assemblies. They are brought together by the 
ulion; — they have a legal character; — they display the ensigns 
ic aulliority ; — they assemble men of all ranks and opinions ; — and, 
I, the people publicly and conspicuously bestow some of the highest 
}ursued by a generous ambition. Hence they derive a consequence, 
e a sense of self-importance, to their humblest members, which would 
ly sought for in spontaneous meetings. They lend a part of their 
riousness and dignity to other meetings occasioned by the election, 
;n to those which, at other times, are really, or even nominally, 
;ed of electors. 

lections, political principles cease to be mere abstractions. They are 
ied in individuals; and the cold conviction of a truth, or tl\e laa^vvW. 
alien of a measure, is animated by aUadiuiQuV lot \<ii^^^\^, \nr?^>x\ 
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(0 advf.Tsanes. Ev<fry political passion is wanned in (lie contest. Even 
tlu* outward circumstances of the avAtim strike the imagination, and affect the 
l'r(*lin^s. 'lUit n*ciUil of tiiiMn daily spn^ads enlliusiasm over a country. 
TJie various forttmes of (lie combat excite anxiety and agitation on all sides; 
and an opportunity is oilered of discussing almost every political quiistioo, 
under circumstanctts wlii^n^ the hearts of hearers and readers take part in 
Ihi; arguiiK^nl : and the issue of a controversy is regarded by the nation 
with some de'^reo of the same solicitude as the evcMil of a battle. In lliifl 
manner is formed democratical asixMidency, which is most {lerfect when (In 
greatest numbers of independent judgments inlluence the measures ol 
(jovernmerit. iieading may, indeed, increase the numl>erand inlelligencf 
of tliosi; whose stfiitiments coin|HJS<i public opinion ; but numerous assem- 
blies, and cons<Mpiently popular elections, can alone generate the coiirasi 
and xeal which form so large a portion of its power. 

Wilh these eflects it is apparent that sccn;t suffrage is absolutely incom- 
palibl(^ Tin^y cannot exist togetlKT. AKS(*mblies to elect, or asaemliiiii 
during elections, make all suffrages known. The publicity and boldnest 
in v\hich voters givii their suffrage; an; of the very essence of popular cl«^ 
tions, and greatly contribute to their animating cuffed. The advoca(«4 (i 
ballot tell us, indeed, that it would destroy canvass and tumult. Butifte 
the d<;strucfion of canvass, elections would no longer teach humility t 
the gn»al, nor s<lf-esteem to the Jiumble. Were the causes of tumu! 
d(^slroy(Ml, (dec(ioris would no longer be nurseries of political zeaj 
and instrum(;nts for rousing national spirit. The friends of liberty oudi 
rather to vii^w (he turbulence of the people with indulgence and pardoi. 
powerfully tending to exercise and invigorate their public spirit, ft 
not to be extinguish<*d, but to be r<Midered safe by countervailing insli 
tutions of an o{>|)osile tcndctncy in other parts of the constitutional sysff*ir 

The ori;.'inal fallacy, which is the source of all (irrom^ous reasoniii!; i 
favour of ballot, is the assum|>lion that the value of popular ebM.iiuu 
chieily di!p<*nds on the rxercistMjf a deliberate judgment by the ekrlor! 
'i'he whole anxictv of i(s advoca(es is (o r(>move the causes which nii^l 
disturb a ronhid('ra((* choice. In order to oblain such a clioicr, whiclii 
910/ (Ik' '^reat purpose of popular (lections, \\u* speculator^ v\ould depri) 
them ofthe jiower (o i*\cile and dilliis(» public spirit^ — Ihe great and iM«*sli 
mabhf hcrvie*? vvhi'li a due propoiiion of such elijclions n*nders to a fr«- 
Sla(<:. lu ordiT to iuak<; (lie forms of democracy universal, their j»|j|i 
would univei>ally exliri^iii-ih i(sspiri(. fn a commonvveallh where rniver- 
Kill Suffrage vvas already (*h(«jblislie(i, hallri( uji^lit perhaps be admissibl'* ^* 
ail expediiuil lor (trmpering such an exlreine dcuiocracv. Kven th'-n-, il 
iiiiL'.lit he obji eli(l lo, ijs on-! of ihoM* remedies lor liceulioU'*fie'^s vvhieh ar** 
likelv ((jendari;*erliber(y bv de.slrovifi^ ;ill demorradc sjiif it. ItvvouWl* 
one of Iho-M* d«'xli»rou!» frauds by whiehlije jjeoph? arc olleci weaned fryf. 
tin* exertion <,f llieir privileiii's. 

On (lie JrcijinMiev of eleclions we have l»*fl fjiuselve-, no room (o dwell a' 
pi'e-i'ii(. Il.e;. if:a\ be (oo Irefjuenl i(;r extjlnig universal at (en I ion aw*' 
nafion.'I » m^jalliv. W'hiilcver i^ ver\ fre'jiieiil l;e.!onH*s familiar. Il »• 
vi<*\\e.l Willi lilll"' if:lere-l, ;»:id done v. illi no ^piril. \V(! .subjoin tin* fl- 
lowiii'j .ir.'iihic.'d a^airs^i annii;l (Icrlion iioni .in iinpubli-^hed vvoik ofMr 
l)e:iili;ini, wliicii \\r \iii\r ijic jjtiod r»ii!un«* to jiosx'-'.. — not for the pii«*ri 
/>//7y/o'-e ol fli;ii>:iii.i! Iiiin willi in(•on•^i^(^•||(y, but because it eonlain^ i'.!- 
*y//> w /'/vi/»/e /vMM/.'iing. r<)nve>«<\ \\\ t\e;\Y AvwVyvvM-w' Um'zua'je. 
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"Neitto the having no periodical elections, is Ihe having them as f re- 
cent as possible; Why? Because, the oftener they come round, the less 
ihe danger is of a change. As the mischiefis of changing so often as you 
might change are so palpable, and as you see no more reason for changing 
one time than another, you even take things as they are, and enter into a 
lort of implicit engagement with yourself not to change at all. 

' ' This is no speculative conjecture : it is but a key to facts oflered by ex- 
Pferience. In England, wherever regular succession is not the object,* 
annual elections prove in eflect appointments for life, subject only to a pe- 
riodical power of a motion which is rarely exercised : f while longer terms 
produce frequent changes, and still more frequent struggles, "ij^ (Remarks 
on (he Judicial Establishments in France, chap. 5. title 3.) 

Rotation, or temporary exclusion, after a certain period, are contrivances 
easily evaded ; and they undislinguishingly exclude the wise and the foolish, 
Ihe honest and the corrupt. Talent and virtue are too rare for such plans. 
To reject the benefit of experience must always be unwise. It is vain to 
answer, that if, by annual elections, the same members were to have seats 
ibr life, it would bo a proof that the people approved their public conduct. 
iThere would be much oftener an acquiescence from the evil of frequent 
contest, than a continued preference of political merit. We may add, that 
in Parliamentary elections, some change of members, more risk of change, 
and considerable contest, are in themselves advantageous to public liberty. 

We must reserve for a future occasion such thoughts as have occurred to 
.OS on those plans of Constitutional Reform which might gradually unite the 
Host reasonable Friends of Freedom, and of which we should not be with- 
out hope, that some part might one day be adopted under the conduct of a 
firm as well as liberal Government, and when almost all reformers shall 
have openly renounced those extravagant opinions which supply the 
champions of abuse with the most eflective weapons. 

We close with a few words on a subject to which Mr. Rentham has fre- 
: .qoently adverted — the example of the United States of America. The 
I qstem which we oppose is established in that Republic, and it is said to bo 
[, attended with no mischievous elTects. 

I To this we answer, that, in America, Universal Suffirage is not the rule, 
hat the exception. In twelve out of the nineteen States which compose 
Ihat immense Confederacy, the disgraceful institution of Slavery deprives 
great multitudes not only of political franchises, but of the indefeasible 
lights of all mankind. The numbers of representatives of the Slave States 
ia Congress is proportioned to their population, whether slaves or freemen ; 
t provision arising, indeed, from the most abominable of all human insti- 
tutions, but recognismg the just principle that property is one of the ele- 
ments of every wise representation. In many, the white complexion is a 
necessary qualification for suffrage; and the disfranchised are separated 
from the privileged order by a physical boundary, which no individual 
Can ever pass. In countries of slavery, where to be free is to be noble, the 
Universal distribution of privilege among the ruling caste is a natural con- 
sequence of the aristocratical pride with which each man regards the dignity 

. * Examples : Lord Mayor of LondoQ : SherifiB} of London. 
^- "i" Examples: Chamberlain uf London: Chairman of the Justices of the Peace for Middlesex : 
Ynndaiit of the Royal Socieiy : (to which may be added, the Common Council of London.) 

f Etample: Member of Parliament. 

VOL. V. VV 
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of the whole order, especially when they are all distinguished from 
slaves by the same conspicuous and indelible marks. Yet, in Yir 
which has long been the ruling State of the Confederacy, even the eitiz 
the governing class cannot vote without the possession of a freehold c 
A real or personal estate is required in New England, the ancient seat 
character and spirit of America ; the parent of those seamen who, i 
courage and skill worthy of our common forefathers, have met the foil 
of Nelson in war; the nursery of the intelligent and moral, as well as 
and laborious race, who now annually colonize the vast regions < 
West. 

But were the fact otherwise. America contains few large, and m 
great towns; — the people are dispersed, and agricultural; — and, pei 
a majority of the inhabitants are either landowners, or have that imm< 
expectation of becoming proprietors, which produces nearly the same 
on character with the possession of property. Adventurers who, in 
countries, disturb society, are there naturally attracted towards the 
tier, where they pave the way for industry, and become the pioneers 
vilization. There is no part of their people in the situation where < 
cracy is dangerous, or even usually powerful. The dispersion c 
inhabitants, their distance from the scene of great affairs, are perhaps 
rather to make the spirit of liberty among them languid, than to rous< 
excess. The majority are in the condition which is elsewhere consi 
as a pledge of independence, and a qualiGcalion for suffrage. The) 
no populace ; and the greater part of them are either landholders, o 
about to be so. No part, then, of the preceding argument is incom 
with the example of America, even were Universal Suffrage establ 
there. 

In what manner the present Elective system of America may act, i 
remote period when the progress of society shall have conducted that co 
to the crowded cities and unequal fortunes of Europe, no man will pr 
to foresee, except those whose presumptuous folly disables Ihem 
forming probable conjectures on such subjects. If, from the unpara 
situation of America, the present usages should quietly prevail for a 
long time, they may insensibly adapt themselves to the gradual ch 
in the national condition, and at length be found capable of subsisting 
state of things to which, if they had been suddenly introduced, they i 
have proved Irreconcileably adverse. In the thinly-peopled States ( 
West, Universal Suffrage itself may be so long exercised without the 
sibility of danger, as to create a national habit which may be strong en 
to render its exercise safe in the midst of an indigent populace. lo 
long tranquillity it may languish into forms, and these forms may 
follow the spirit. For a period far exceeding our foresight, it cannot ^ 
the confederacy furllier than the effect which may arise from very po] 
elections in a few of the larger western towns. The interior order o 
country whore it is adopted will be aided by the compression of its foi 
and more compact confederates. It is even possible that the exM 
|H)pular system which prevails in some American elections may, in fu 
times, be found not more than sufficient to counter balance Iho grov 
influence of wealth in the South, and the tendencies towards Toryism wl 
are of late perceptible in New England. The operation of different prindj 
on ejections, in various i)arls of the Continent, may even now be discern 
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larkable facts have already appeared. In the state of Pci>n9ylvania« 
^ a practical proof that ballot is not attended with secrecy. We 
f, f that committees, composed of the leaders of the federal and 
ic parties, instruct their partisans how they are to vote at every 
and that in this manner the leaders of the democratic party who 
lominate in their Caucus % or Committee at Washington, do in 
dinate to all the important offices in North America. Thus, we 
.'e combinations formed, and interests arising, on which (he future 
^nt of the Confederacy may depend more than on the forms of 
or the letter of its present laws. Those who condemn the principle 
may disapprove these associations as unconstitutional. To us, 
ider parties as inseparable from liberty, they seem remarkable 
les of those undesigned and unforeseen correctives of inconvenient 
;h spring out of the circumstances of society. The election of so 
aglstrate as the President, by great numbers of electors, scattered 
st continent, without the power of concert, or the means of personal 
e, would naturally produce confusion, if it were not tempered 
n6denceof the members of both parties in the judgment of their 
! leaders. The permanence of these leaders, slowly raised by a 
sensible election to the conduct of parties, tends to counteract the 
at system of periodical removal, which is peculiarly inconvenient 
ilication to important executive offices. The internal discipUne of 
ay be found to be a principle of subordination of great value in 
m Institutions. Certain it is, that the affairs of the United States 
erto been generally administered, in times of great difficulty and 
accession of Presidents, with a forbearance, circumspection, con- 
id vigour, not surpassed by those commonwealths who have been 
y renowned for the wisdom of their councils. The only disgrace 
r which we perceive impending over America arises from the 
institution of Slavery, — the unjust disfiranchisement of free Blacks^ 
ding in slaves carried on from State to State, — and the dissolute 
nt character of those adventurers, whose impatience for guilty 
)reads the horrors of slavery over the new acquisitions in the 
Let the Lawgivers of that Imperial Republic deeply consider 
erfully these disgraceful circumstances tend fo weaken the love 
f, — the only bond which can hold together such vast territories, 



, 138, &c. How coald litis intelligent writer treat the absence of tumult, in such a 
ntry, as bearing any resemblance to the like circumstaDce in £arope ? 

owing account of this strange term will show its probable origin, and the long-ex- 
icacy of such an expedient for controlling ballot : — ^ About the year 17^, the iathor 
LdamR. and twenty Others who lived in the North or Shipping part of Boston, used to 
ce a Caucus, and lay their plan for introducing certain persons into places of trust, 
uted the ballots in his own circle, and they generally carried the election. In [this 
S. Adams first became representative for Boston. — Caucmssing means electioneering." 
Hist. Am. Hevol, \. p. 1116, Note. London, 1788b 

ctured, that as this practice orifdnated in the Shipping Part of Boston, ^ Caucus ^ 
iption of Caulkers' Meeting. — For this inf(Nrmation we are indebted to Pickering'n 
'ocabulary (Boston, 1S16] ; a modest and sensible book, of which the principal fault \* 
thor ascribes too much importance to some English writers, who are not objects of 
oce to a near observer. Mr. Pickering's volume, however, deserves a place in English 

r. Fearon's Account of the Slave Trade on the Mississippi, and his frightful extracts 
ifspapers of New Orleans. 

\1* 
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and Uiereforo the only soiirco and guard of Ihe tranquillity and gn 
of America.* 



A SPECIFIC PLAN OF REFORM ; 

ComprMing the DiflfhiDchisemcnt or Delinquent Boroughs— the Traniiference 
Elective Franchise to large Commercial Townfl — a Change in the Bcolch 8] 
Representation — and tlie Restoration of Triennial Parliaments.f 

It is peculiarly difficult to make the supporters of Moderate Refonr 
one body : for, from the very nature of their opinions, they are sul 
great divisions. This has been always the main source of their wei 
and the standing reproach of their opponents on both sides. While 
the extreme factions see, in every form of the Constitution, the sacrei 
an article of faith, and the other ascribe to every visionary project of 
the certainty of a proposition in geometry, — the Moderate Reforraei 
pretend only to seek for prol)able meansof quiet improvement, are exp< 
the very reasonableness of their principles, to that disunion, from 
both classes of their enemies are secured by absurdity and arrogani 
would, however, be a gross deviation from those principles of pnidei 
expediency on which Moderate Reform is founded, if its partisans w< 
willing, at a crisis like the present, to make some mutual sacrificei 
nion. Most of them agree in thinking, that the direct power of the 
in the House of Commons is too small, that the right of suffrage ougl 
extended, and the duration of Parliament shortened. A plan whi( 
mises substantial improvement in these respects, however it may fa 
of the opinion of some, or go somewhat beyond that of otliers, ough 
supported by the main body. The great strength of the cause of M( 
Reform lies in the middle classes, who at the present moment have a 
feeling that there are serious defects and abuses in the Government 
warm desire of reformation, without any very distinct notion of its [)ai 
nature. It seems extremely desirable to present a Scheme of Reft 
these imi)ortanl classes, in order to fix their opinions, to form a p 
union between themselves, and to guard them against the contagion 
travagant projects. The main benefit, however, to be expected froi 
a plan, would be the probability of its gradually reconciling the p 
friends of the Establishment, with the better, and perhaps, at last, the 
part of the more zealous Reformers. We are not so ignorant of I 
nature, as to consider the success of such an attempt as certain, or 
case as easy or speedy. If it be accomplished at all, it can only be b] 
who have Uie patience to bear disappointments, and the spirit to rail] 
successive defeats. 

* One of the best pamphletH ever compOMcd on the queHtion of Reform in Parlian 
published in reply to this Estay, by Baldwin, Cradoclc, and Joy, in 1821. It in enUtled, 
ment of the Question of Parliamentary Heform ; with a Tleply to the Obiectiomi of the Eil 
Review, No. 01.** Those who wish to sec itie udvantaKeH of an extended sufirage and 
ballot established on incontrovertible and triumphant grounds, should peruse that admin 
unanswerable iirodnclion. 

t Speech of Lord John Russell in the House of Commons on the 14th Derember, II 
the Elective FrancIiiNc from Corrupt Boroughs to (Jnreprcseuted Great Towns.— Vol, 
p. 461. November, ]fl2(). 
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The condilions to be exacted from the proposer of a pacific plan of refor- 
tation seem to be the following : — 

Firsts It ought to provide for a real and considerable increase of the direct 
ower of the body of the people, in the Commons' House of Parliament. 
A plan, which did not fulfil this condition, would neither unite Moderate 
.eformers, nor detach sensible and reputable men from more extensive 
lans of change. It would be of little value, therefore, in the eyes of those 
'ho might be persuaded to employ Reform as an instrument of conct'/toft'on. 
Secondly, It ought to furnish a reasonable security, that it will not be 
le flource of new dangers to the other institutions and establishments of the 
ingdom. 

Withoat this condition, it would be treachery to propose it to those who 
; present have ttie chief influence on public affairs. They have unques- 
oaably a right to such a security ; and it would be folly to expect that they 
rould not demand it. No reform which does not satisfy this condition can 
B a Mei)Cr measure. 

TAifdfy, It ought to be founded, not only on general reasons of political 
Kpediency, but in the acknowledged principles, and, as far as may be, in 
IS eBtablished and even technical forms of the British Constitution. 

This conditioQ is a strong preservative against disunion among the re- 
mners, and the best, if not the only, security which any plan of reform can 
flbr^ that its adoption will lead to no changes but those which arc contem- 
ibted and avowed by its authors. 

Fourthly, It should, if possible, be peculiarly founded on such consti- 
alional principles as present a distinct and visible limit to its operation, so 
IS to lead, by no necessary consequence, to the adoption of other mea- 
Hires, and to leave all future questions of that nature to be discussed on their 
Bwn intriuuc merits. 

' It is obvious, that a plan of peace ought not to be embroiled by the de- 
mand of any sacrifices of opinion respecting future controversies ; but justice 
Mqahes, that it should be so framed that the party which yields should, at 
lie time of the transaction, clearly see all the consequences of his con- 
eenion. 

Fifthly, As a consequence of the previous conditions, the plan should be 
inch as may be reasonably expected to be proposed and carried by an ad- 
ministration friendly to Reform, but inviolably attached to the Conslilulion. 
All the previous conditions are general, and some of them, perhaps, 
nther abstract. This last divests them of their generality, and brings them 
into Uie light of practice : — no Reform can ever be peaceably carried, other- 
wise tfaAu by a friendly administration : — all plans which will not bear the 
ta of this condition are either delusions or instruments of revolution. 
Whoever seriously intends Reform, and sincerely designs nothing more, 
<H]ght constantly to bear in mind, in framing his plan, how a minister could 
propose in the Cabinet, or move it in the House of Commons. 

The foundations of such a Reform as might fulfil all these conditions may 
fce found, we think, in the two General Resolutions, moved by Lord John 
Hussell, on the lAth of December, 1819, after a speech, which combined 
Qle prudence of a Statesman with the enlarged views of a Philosopher. 
I*he8e Resolutions are as follows : — 

"1. That it is expedient that all Boroughs, in which gross and notorious 
bribery and corruption shall be found to prevail, shall cease to return mem- 
^rs to serve in Parliament. 
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" 2. Tliai it is expedient that the right of returning Members to serve in 
Parliament, so taken from any borough which shall have been proved to 
have been guilty of bribery and corruption, should be given to some groat 
towns, the population of which shall not be less than 15,000 souls; or to 
some of the largest counties.*' 

The debates on these Resolutions, and on the measure which followed 
Ihem, are remarkable, as the first occasion on which a majority of the 
House of Commons showed a willingness to listen favourably to a proposii 
of Parliamentary Reform. The object of Lord John was twofold :-*to 
redress a particular grievance, and to take that opportunity of intrododiig 
a reformatory principle into the Constitution. The nature of his measure, 
and the conditions under which the principle was to be applied, were 
well suited to the attainment of these objects. The most material chango 
which we should propose in his plan would be an Inversion of the order of 
time in which the two Resolutions are to be carried into effect. 

I. The first article in a wise plan of reformation would, in our opinioB, 
be the immediate addition of twenty Members to the House of Commou, 
to be chosen by the most opulent and populous of the communities which 
are at present without direct representation ; with such varieties, in the 
right of suffrage, as the local circumstances of each community might 
suggest, but in all of them on the principle of a widely-diffused frao- 
(;bise. In Scotland, Glasgow ought to be included ; in Ireland we think 
there are no unrepresented communities to which the principle could be 
applied. 

In endeavouring to show that this proposal is strictly coDSttlutioml, 
according to the narrowest and most cautious use of that term,^-that il 
requires only the exercise of an acknowledged right, and the revival of i 
practice observed for several ages, we shall abstain from those controverted 
questions which relate to the obscure and legendary part of our Parliameolarf 
history. A very cursory review of the authentic annals of the House a 
Commons is sufllcient for the present purpose. In tlie writs of summoM 
of the iith of Edward I., the Sheriffs were directed (as they are by the 
present writ) to send two Members from each city and borough within their 
respective bailiwicks. The letter of this injunction appears, from the 
beginning, to have been disobeyed. The Crown was indeed desirous oft 1 
full attendance of citizens and burgesses, a class of men then subservient to i 
the royal pleasure, and who, it was expected, would reconcile their neigh- 
bours in the provinces to the burthen of Parliamentary grants. But to maoy 
boroughs, the wages of burgesses in Parliament were a heavy and sometimes 
an insupportable burthen ; and this struggle between the policy of the Crown 
and the poverty of the boroughs occasioned great fluctuation in the towns 
who sent Members to the House of Commons, in the course of the Iith 
century. Small boroughs were often excused by the Sheriff on account of 
their poverty, and at other times neglected or disobeyed his order. When 
he persisted, petitions were presented to the King in Parliament, and per- 
petual or temporary charters of exemption were obtained by the petitioaiDg 
boroughs. In the 1st of Edward III. the county of Northumberland and 
the town of Newcastle were exempted, on account of the devastations of the 
Scotch war. The boroughs in Lancaslure sent no Members from the reign 
of Edward III. to that of Henry VI. ; the Sheriff stating, in his roturns. 
that there was no borough in his bailiwick able to boar the ex|)ense. Of l^i 
xf/f/es and boroughs summoned to PavUatucivt m lUc reigns of the three firrt 
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ds, ouly 91 conlinued to send Members in the reign of Richnrcl II. 
midst of this great irregularily in the composition of the iiouso of 
ODS, we slillsee a manifest, though irregular tendency to the establish- 
^f a constitutional principle ; viz. that deputies from all Ihe most im- 
t coramunilies, with palpably distinct interests, should form part of a 
it assembly. The separate and sometimes clashing interests of the 
ind the country were not entrusted to the same guardians. The 
s of the Shire were not considered as sufficient representatives even 
rude industry and infant commerce of that age. 
dangerous discretion of the SherilTs was taken away by the statutes 
regulation^ of elections, passed under the princps of the House of Lan- 

A seat in the House of Commons had now begun to be an object of 
I ambition. Landed gentlemen, lawyers, even courtiers, served as 
3es, instead of those traders— ^sometimes, if wemay judge from their 

of humble occupation — ^who filled that station in former times, 
jhs had already fallen under the influence of neighbouring pro- 
s; and, from a curious passage in Hie Paston Letters,* we find, that 
middle of the fifteenth century, the nomitiation ofa young gentleman 
e ft>r a borough, by the proprietor, or by a great maa of the Court, 
oken of as not an unusual transaction*. From this time the power of 
own, of granting representation to new boroughs, formed a part of 
;ular practice of the Government, and was exercised without inter- 
1 for two hundred years. In the cases of Wales, Chester, and, long 
f Durham^, representation was bestowed by statute, probably because 
thought that no inferior authority could have admitted' Members from 
^rritories, long subject to a distinct government, into the Parliament of 
id. In these ancient grants of representation, whether made by the 
r by Parliament, we discover a great uniformity of principle, and an 
ch to the maxims of our present constitution. In Wales and Chester, 
[ as in England, the counties were distinguished from the towns, and 
itection of their separate interests was committed to different repre- 
ves^ the rights of election were diversified, according to the local 
ts and municipal constitution of the several towns, 
le preamble of the Chester Act, representation is stated to be the 
of securing the county from the wrong which it had suffered while it 
irepresented. It was bestowed on Wales with the other parts of the 
■ England, of which it was thought the necessary companion ; and the 
43 of popular privileges is distinctly held out as one of the means 
were to quiet and civilize that principality. In the cases of Calais 
jrwick, the frontier fortresses against France and Scotland, where 
1 politicians would have been fearful of introducing the disorders of 
IS, Henry the Eighth granted the elective franchise, apparently for 
•pose of strengthening the attachment and securing the fidelity of their 

)ctober, 1455, Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York, John Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk. 
1 de Vere, Earl of Otford, ^rery openly, and in somewhat strong terms, recommended 
lemea to be elected Members for the county of Norfolk. — Paaton I^etier*, L pp. 96.99. 
I, the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk agreed on the Members for the county, of Norfolk, 
'ear also the Duchess of Norfolk's steward procures the returns for Yarmouth, and re- 
Is. Sir John Paston for Maiden. — PastonJjttters, ii. pp. 99, 107. 
ollowing short extract shows how much a seat in Parliament bad become an object of 
— what part the Court took in elections— and how they obtained seats for their ad- 

e miss to be burgess of Maiden, and My Lord Chamberlain will ye roav be in another 
lefe be a dozen towns in England that cause na bur^eas, 'n\A^ ^lo^^ysi ^'^\\^"^sx\\^%. 
one of those towns, ifje be fnended.'' 
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inhabitantfl. — The Knights of the shire for Northumberland were not d 
thought to represent Berwick sufficiently. 

While we thus find in these ancient examples so much solicitude foi 
adequate representation of the separate interests of classes and districts 
is particularly worthy of remark, that we fmd no trace in any of them 
representation founded merely on numbers. The statute which gave 
presentatives to Wales was within a century of the act of Henry VI. 
regulating the qualifications for the voters in counties ; and, on tliat sub] 
as well as others, may be regarded as no inconsiderable evidence oo 
ancient state of the Constitution. Had universal sufifragc prevailed till 
15th century, it seems wholly incredible, that no trace of it should be ft 
in the numerous royal and parliamentary grants of representation, wl 
occur in the early part of the i6th. Mere accident must have revived 
some instances ; for it certainly had not then become an argument of jeal< 
or apprehension. 

In the reigns of Edward the Siilli, Mary, and Elizabeth, the stru( 
between the Catholic and Protestant parties, occasioned a great and sue 
increase of the House of Commons. Fourteen boroughs were thus pi 
legcd by the first of these Sovereigns, ten by the second, and Iwenty- 
by Elizabeth. The choice, in the reign of Edward and Elizabeth, 
chiefly in the western and southern counties, where the adherents of 
Heformation were most numerous, and the towns were most under the 
lluence of the Crown. "^ By this extraordinary exertion of prerogativ 
permanent addition of 9A members was made to the House of Commoi 
little more than fifty years. James and Charles, perhaps dreading Jie 
cession of strength which a more numerous House of Commons might 
to the popular cause, made a more sparing use of tliis power. But the 
pular party in the House of Commons, imitating the policy of the ouDii 
of Elizabeth, began to strengthen their parliamentary influence by a sio 
expedient. That House had, indeed, no pretensions to the power of n 
ing new Parliamentary boroughs; but the same purpose was answered, 
the revival of those which had long disused their privilege. I^etitioDSV 
obtained from many towns well afTectcd to the popular cause, allcgii^l 
they had, in ancient times, sent members to Parliament, and had not 
gaily lost the right. Tlu;so ])etilions were referred to the Commillee 
Privileges; and, on a favourable report, the Speaker was directed to is 
his warrant for new writs. Six towns, of which Mr. Hampden's bom 
of Wendover was one, were in this manner empowered to send memb 
to Parliament in the reign of Janie.s. Two were added in 16*28 by I 
means, and six more by the Long Parliament on the very eve of I 
civil war. 

No further addition was made to the representation of England, eie 
the Borough of Newark, on which Charles IL, in 1672, beslowedthc| 
vilege of sending Burg(»S8es to the House of Commons, as a reward f<if 
fidelity of the iiihabitnnts to his faltier. The right of the first biinrei 
returned by this borough in 167'*5 was (jucstioncHi, — though on what cro' 
our scanty and confused accounls of the Parliamentary transactions ^ I 
period do not enable ns to (l(*((^rnlill(^ I'lie rjiioslion was siispcnilt*'! 
about three years; and a( last, on the !2()lh day of March, 1676, il \\9^ 
lormined, by a majority of I'iT) a^'ainst 7;^ that the town hadtan'A 

* Browne WiVitt, Nolilin> Pailanu'iiUiviit, ii. v. lOi. ir>rUM'tf Hist. orCi'rnn.iil. »•'• ^ 
htkv'h SottK on thv Writ of Summoiih. 
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gesses : but on a gecond division, it was resolved, by a majority 
lat the members returned were not duly eieeted. And thus sud- 
id somewtiat unaccountably, ceased the exercise of a prerogative 
ur several centuries, had continued to augment, and, in some 

to regulate the English representation, 
r this, nor any other constitutional power, originated in foresiglit 
rivance. Occasional convenience gave rise to its first exercise ; Uie 
f time gave it a sanction of law. It was more often exercised for 
of temporary policy, or of personal favour, than with any regard 
erest of the Constitution. Its entire cessation is, however, to be 
id as forming an epoch In the progress of our government. How- 
si vely it might often be exercised, its existence mi^t be defended, 
round that it was the constitutional means of remedying the defects 
presentation. It was a tacit acknowledgment that a representative 
nust, from time to time, require amendment. Every constitu- 
lasoner must have admitted, that it was rightly exercised only in 
}es where it contributed to the ends for the sake of which alone it 
justified. Its abuse consisted much more in granting the suflrage 
ificant \illages, than in withholding it from large towns. The cases 
itter sort are very few, and may be imputed to accident and negli- 
^hich would probably have been corrected in process of time. No 
lance occurs with respect to any town of the first, or even of the se- 
ss. And indeed it cannot be supposed, that, before the disuse of 
-ogative, four or five of the principal towns in the kingdom should 
itinued without representatives for more than a century. Whatever 
've might have been for granting representatives to Westminster by 
YI., no reiuan could have been assigned for the grant, but the 

importance of that city. Lord Clarendon's commendation of the 
lion of Cromwell's parliament to which Manchester , Leeds, and 

then towns of moderate size, sent representatives, may be con- 
is an indication of the general opinion on this subject, 
nfirmalion of these remarks, we shall close this short review of the 

of representation before the Revolution, by an ap[»eal to two legi&- 
^larations of the principles by which it ought to be governed. The 
lie Chester Act,* of which the preamble is so well known as tin; 

Mr. Burke's plan for conciliation with America. It was used 
him, to show that Parliament might legislate for unrepresented 

; but it was retorted by him, with much greater force, as a proof 
pericncc, and an acknowledgment of the Legislature, that counties 
situation had no security against misrule. The petition of the in- 
Is of Cheshire, which was adopted as the preamble of the act, com- 
that they had neither knight nor burgess in Parliament for the said 
•palatine; and that the said inhabitants, ''for lack thereof, have 
itentimes touched and grieved with acts and statutes made within 
I Court." On this recital the statute proceeds : — 

'tmedy thereof, it may please your HI^IineK*, that it may be enacted, that, from the 
vt preM*nt tfes^ioD, (he baid county- palatine iihall have two Kni?'itfi for the «faid county- 
and likewise two Citizens to be buro'CKses for the city of Clicfter.** 



* 34 and 35 of HtD. VIII. c. 13. 
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The statute enabling Durham to ficnd knights and burgesses of Parliamoiit, 
wiiich has been loss frequently quoted, is still more explicit on the pur- 
[)08es of the present argument. 

'* Whereas the inhabitanit of the laid county -palatine of Durham have not hitherto had the 




in this kingdom who have their kiiiKhu and bur^eMet in the Parliament, and are therefore 
oeme<h equally with others the inhabilantii of this kingdom to have kni^htw and bur|eaief ia iht 
Mid High Court of Parliament, of their own election, to renresent the rondition of (hetr eoanfv,ai 
the iuhabitantii of other counties, cities, and boroughs of this kingdom have. . . .Wherefore, be it 
enacted, that the said counts-palatine of Durham may have {two knighis for the same ooualy. sal 
the city of Durham two citizens to be burgesses for the same ciiy, fur ever hereafter, to servr ii 
the High Court of Parliament .... The elections of the kniahts to serve for the said county, tnm 
time to time hereafter, to be made by the greater number of U'eebolders of the said county -|iiuiitiK, 
which from time to time shall be present at such elections, accordingly as is used in other eoualks 
in this your Mi^esty's kingdom ; and that the election of the said burgesses for the city of Durhsa 
to be made from time to time by the major part of the mayor, aldermen, and freemeii of the h 
city of Durham, which from time to time shall be present at such elections." 

This statute does not, like the Chester Act, allege that any specific evil 
had risen from the previous want of representatives : but it recognises, as a 
general principle ofthe English eonstitulion, that the interests of every un- 
represented district are in danger of being overlooked or sacrificed ; and tliit 
the inhabitants of such districts are therefore interested to have knights and 
burgesses in Parliament, '' of their own election, to represent the conditioo 
of their county. " 

This principle is, in effect, as applicable to towns as to countii'is. The 
town of Newcastle had then as evident an interest in the welfare of the 
county of Durham, as the county of Warwick can now liavo in the prof* 
{Hsrity ofthe town of Birmingham ; but the menbers for Newcastle were doI 
considered, by this statute, as sufficient guardians of the ])rosperity of the 
county of Durham. Even the knights who were to serve for the county 
were not thought to dispense with the burgesses to serve for the city. As ira 
have before observed, the distinct interests of country and town were always, 
on such occasions, provided for by our ancestors; and a principle wai 
thereby established, that every great community, with distinct intcresti, 
ought to have separate representatives. 

It is also observable, that right of suffrage is not given to all the inlii- 
bitants, nor even to all taxable inhabitants, but to the freeholders of the 
county, and freemen of the city, — who have a common interest and fellow- 
feeling with the whole. As tht^se electors were likely to partake the sen- 
timents of the rest of the inhabitants, and as every public measure must 
affect both classes alike, tlie members chosen by such a part of the \)qo^ 
were considered as virtually repn;s(*nling all. The claim to represenlation 
is acknowledged as belonging to all districts and communities, to all clasMi 
and interests, — but not to all men. Some dogrtM) of actual election was 
held necessary to virtual representation. The guardians of Ihe inten*st ofthe 
county were to be, to use the language of the preamble, ** of their own 
election :" though it evidently appears from the enactments, that these wonk 
imported only an election by a'considerable portion of them. It is also to 
be observed, that there is no trace in this act of a care to proportioo Ihti 
number of the new representatives to the population of the district, though 
a very gross deviation on either side would probably have been avoided. 

When we speak oi principles on this subject, we are not to be uoderslooi 
^5 ascribing to iboin the characlOT ot iuW% ot V\i>n , ox q( axioms of science 
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were maxims of conslitutidnal policy, lo which there is a visible, 
h not a uniform reference in the acts of our forefathers. They were 
or less regarded, according to the character of those who directed the 
; councils. The wisest and most generons men made the nearest ap^ 
hes to their observance; but in the application of these, as well as of 
lier political maxims, it was often necessary to yield to circumstances, 
tch for opportunities, to consult the temper of the people, the condition 

country, and the dispositions of powerful leaders. It is from want of 
egard to considerations like these, that the theory of the English repre- 
ion has, of late years, been disfigured by various and opposite kinds of 
[lers. Some refuse to acknowledge any principles on Uiis subject, but 

moat general ^considerations of expediency and abstract justice which 
pplicable to all goverments and to every situation of mankind. But 
remote principles shed too faint a light to guide us on our path, and 
3ldom be directly applied with any advantage to human affairs. Others 
sent the whole Constitution as contained in the written laws, and treat 

principle as vague or visionary, which is not sanctioned by some legal 
>rity. A third class, considering (rightly) the representation as ori- 
Ingonly in usage, and incessantly though insensibly altered in the course 
le, erroneously infer, that it is altogether a matter of coarse and con- 
practice, incapable of being reduced to any theory. The truth is, 
tver, that out of the best parts of that practice have gradually arisen a 

of maxims, which guide our judgment in each particular case; and 
h though beyond the letter of the law, are better defined, and more near 
ourse of business, than general notions of expediency or justice. They 
»ften disregarded, and never rigorously adhered to. They have no 
Drl but a general conviction, growing with experience, of their fitness 
value. The mere speculator disdains them as beggarly details — the 
I lawyer asks for the statute or case on which they rest, — the mere 
leal politician scorns them as airy visions. But these intermediate 
ms constitute the principles of the British constitution, as distinguished, 
ke one hand, from abstract notions of government, and, on the other, 

the provisions of law, or the course of practice. ** Civil knowledge," 
Lord Bacon, " is of all others, the most immersed in matter, and the 
liestreduced lo axioms." Politics, therefore, if it ever should be reduced 
cience, will require the greatest number of intermediate laws, to connect 
lost general principles with the variety and intricacy of the public 
srns; but in every branch of knowledge, wo are told by the same great 
er, * that while generalities *' are barren, and the multiplicity of single 

present nothing but confusion, the middle principles alone are solid, 
riy, and fruitful." 

le nature of virtual representation may be illustrated by the original 
roversy between Great Britain and America. The Americans alleged, 
aps untruly, that being unrepresented, they could not legally be taxed. 
If added, with truth, that being unrepresented, they ought not consti- 
nally to be taxed : but they defended this true position, on a ground 
enable in argument. They sought for the Constitution in the works of 
ract reasoners, instead of searching for it in its own ancient and uniform 
dice. They were told, that virtual, not actual representation, was the 
M»ple of the Constitution ; and that they were as much virtually repre- 

•* Novum Orgaoum. 
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seated as the majority of tlic people of England : And in answer to 
they denied that virtual representation was a constitutional principle, ii 
of denying iho/act, that they were virtually represented. Had they c 
the latter ground, their case would have been unanswerable. The 
presented part of England could not be taxed, without taxing the represc 
The laws affected alike the Members who passed them, their constit 
and the rest of the people. On the contrary, separate laws might be 
were, made for America; separate taxes mi^t be, and were, laid oi 
The case of that country, therefore, was the very reverse of virtual i 
sentation. Instead of identity, there was a contrariety of apparent inl 
The English landholder was to be relieved by an American revenue, 
prosperity of the English manufacturer was supposed to depend on i 
Dopoly of the American market. Such a system of governing a great 
was repugnant to the principles of a constitution which had soleoml^ 
nounced, that the people of the small territories of Chester and Di 
could not be virtually represented without some share of actual i 
senlation. 

It may be doubted, whether the common opinion, that the Trc 
Union took away the ancient prerogative of granting the elective frai 
can bo maintained on grounds of law. The letter of the Treaty is 
The Crown could hardly be deprived of such a prerogative by mei 
plication; and it might as well perhaps be inferred, from its prov 
that it restrained the King from adding to the number of British 
as that it disabled him from adding new members to the House of 
mons. It may be doubted, whether the power is legally abolishe 
the attempt to resume the exercise of so great and dangerous a ] 
otherwise than by consent of Parliament, would undoubtely be unco 
tional ; and the minister who advised it would deserve to be impe 
Since its disuse, the Constitution has in other modes shown its ten 
on fit occasions, to promote the ascendant of the more important in 
in the House of Commons. When it became necessary, at the txi 
Union, to reduce the number of Scotch members in the Parliament o: 
Britain, the representatives of the boroughs were reduced from sixty 
Gfteen. The principal towns were unfortunately not selected (as aftei 
in Ireland); but the whole were divided into districts, according 
example of Cromwell's parliaments. When the like necessity arose 
case of Ireland, a similar regard was shown to the representation, 1 
property and numbers. Sixty-four knights of the shire remained as 1 
The cities of Dublin and Cork continued to elect two citizens foi 
Thirty-one towns next in importance, and the University of Dublin 
each reduced from two members to one ; and the remaining on^ hi 
boroughs were entirelv deprived of their parliamentary franchise, 
measure, combined with the grant of the elective franchise to Catho 
1793, introduced a Parliamentary Reform into Ireland which wanti 
to be complete, except the admissibility of Catholics to Parliament i 
tlie higher offices of the State. 

This rare exercise of the power of reformation was, however, moi 
luable as a declaration of constitutional principle, than as a substiti 
the ancient prerogative. The period of the disuse of that prerogatii 
in one respect singularly remarkable. The want of it would liavi 
little felt ill ancient limes: for few changes then occurred which call 
lis exercise. TJie proj^ress of tUc ualiou in nunibers and wtaltli wa 
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sxfremely slow ; the establishmcnl of industry in new seats was a rare oc- 
sorrence ; the change in the condition and importance of various classes 
>f men was so gradual as scarcely to be remarked by contemporary ob- 
leirers. Had no such prerogalive exisled, the only consequence, as far as 
■elates to the present view of the subject, would have been, that five or 
u considerable towns, not of the first class, would have been wilhout 
lepresentalives. Since the disuse of the prerogative, on the contrary, the 
irogress of population and riches has been more rapid, and the change in 
he relative importance of different classes of society greater, than during 
iny equal period in the history of the world. Villages have since sprung 
ip into immense cities ; great manufactures have spread over wastes and 
nmintains; ease, comfort, and leisure have introduced, among the mid^ 
Iling classes of society, their natural companions, curiosity, intelligence, 
twIdnesB, and activity of mind. A much greater proportion of the collective 
knowledge and wealth of the nation has thus fallen to their lot. But the 
power of establishing some proportion between political rights and social 
importanee was no longer exercised. Their constitutional privileges were 
Dot increased with their consequence in the community. The Constitution 
DO longer opened her arms to receive rising classes and communities into 
her bosom, as she might have done in preceding ages; The regulator dropt 
fran the representative system, at the very moment when its action was 
most necessary to make the frame of the government conform to the changes 
in society. 

The struggles of the Commons of England to possess a share of political 
power, proportioned to their share of properly and knowledge, was the 
principal cause of the civil wars between Charles I. and his Parliament. 
The Court, blind to the changes which had been produced on public opinion, 
laid: claims to higher authority, at the time when the people were eagerly 
Mrous of a belter secured liberty. We are told by Lord Clarendon, that 
" Lord Keeper Coventry knew the temper, genius, and disposition of the 
country most exactly, and saw their spirit grow every day more sturdy, 
inqaisiliYe, and impatient, and therefore naturally abhorred all innovations " 
/(oD the side of the Crown], '* which he foresaw would produce ruinous 
dfects." Since the Revolution, a far greater diffusion of property and in- 
telligence has produced a new struggle. Class after class, as they rise to 
consequence, become ambitious of a lai^er share of thai collective power 
which the body of the Commons gained from the Crown. While the po- 
litical public was thus augmenting, the Constitution was confined to its 
Shmer dimensions. It was not, however, till the great impulse given to 
English industry, in the middle of the eighteenth century, that the disparity 
between the old system of representation, and the new state of society, be- 
came very remarkable. This was very soon followed by the sudden and 
enormous growth of the manufacturing towns. Then, for the first time, 
^ere seen several of the most important places in the kingdom without any 
direct share in the national assembly. The new manufacturing interest 
itself was left without any additional provision for its adequate represent- 
^tion. The original defect of our representative system, which, while it 
provided for the influence of great preperty, and secured a regard to the 
Voice of the multitude, did not allot a sufficient share of power to the middle 
<digs, became, in this state of things, more apparent and more humiliating. 

It has been the object of this deduction to show, that the proposed reform 
*» agreeable to the ancient practice of the Consl\\v\V\w\ ; ^^V ^^ ^n^ Va& 
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arucn from the rapid progress of society since the interniption of tbi 
practice ; and that its revival, umJer wise regulations, would be asuOicida 
remedy. If tliese conclusions be just, the $a/ety of this reform eannatbe 
denied. No man who adopla it is bound, by just inference, to support odirr LI 
changes not warranted by the practice of the Constitution. He is D«t lo ^ 
seek tliat practice in dark or fabulous perioda; he is bound \o no prioeiple, ^, 
but that which has been eiplicitly and frequently declared by the Legifb- |^ 
ture itself, — that it is eipedient to connect all our great communities with 
the national representation. In laying up the arrears of a representetioa. 
unrevised for a century and a half, it is not proposed to make a gicilrr 
addition to tlie House of Commons than Mary Tudor made by her pre- 
rogative in dye years. A small irnrt of what Edward and Elizabeth did lo 
strengthen the Protestant interest is suggested as expedient for healing Ifce 
wounds of the community, and binding numerous classes of men more firmlf 
to the Constitution. It may, indeed, be objected, under this head of safcty, 
that popular elections would introduce into those towns the usual eoa- 
sequences of mobs and riots. This apprehension of some of Ihe rooie 
opulent inhabitants might formerly have been excusable ; but the experinee 
of the last three years may convince them, that the absence of eleclioos hn 
no tendency to preserve their quiet. At any time, indeed, such objectiopi 
shpw either weak nerves, or obstinate prejudices against the popular parfi 
of the Constitution. There cannot l>e a more unreasonable apprehensioB, 
than that an elective system, which has for ages l>een used with advaolige 
and safety in most parts of the kingdom, should suddenly prove dangerow 
and destructive on its extension to a few more towns. 

But though few, who are not determined enemies to all Reform, wH 
deny the safety of the alteration here proposed, (though it be obvious IkiC 
it has fixed and visible boundaries, and is wholly unconnected with all pi^* 
jects of indefinite cliange,) it may, and doubtless will, be rejected by ninv 
opponents of innovation as unnecessairy, and by many zealous refonnerf 
as inadequate. 

It is said, that the local interests of the unrepresented towns an isfiillf 
made known, and as uniformly protected, in the House of Commons, » 
those of other places ; that due weight has always been allowed to Ibor 
sentiments on national questions ; and that the prodigious increase of the 
power of public opinion, has procured for every portioD of the people, thil 
degree of influence on Parliamentary proceedings, wliich, in former sgeit 
they could have obtained only through the channel of direct representatios. 
The petitions of Birmingham and Manchester, it is contended, are as wamlr 
supported, and as fully considered, as those of Liverpool and Bristol; lii 
tlie p'ilitical sentiments of Yorkshire have always been more legnrded Iha 
those of Cornwall. Although the representation has continued uncbamA 
the course of circumstances has given a share of influence, on the roeanni 
of Parliament, to each class and district proportioned to its relative ia- 
portana.*. 

In answer to these arguments, it is not necessary to deny that they hiw 
a foundation in truth. It must be admitted, that the habitual regard neeeH 
sarily paid by the Body of the House of Commons to the whole people, 
has, in practice, corrected many of the defects of inadequate representatios. 
The influence \ihich the collected r>|)inion of an enlightened nation BMft 
possess over a legislative assembly of sufficient numlnsrs, deliberating is 
public, and originating in any degree from the ^eovle, is no doubt a cos- 
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ible substitute for popular clectiou. It may be added, that opiDion is a 
le iostrumcDt, which ascertains the real value of the sentimeDts of 
;lass, according to the nature of the question and the circumstances of 
ne, with an exactness and delicacy not be attained by any permanent 
lution of representatives. 

)se observations are sufficient to show, that the members of a legisla- 
isembly ought not to consider themselves as delegates from districts, 

by the instnictions of their own constituents. They show also the 
nience of so framing the election of a certain portion of the members 
"ender them less susceptible of local influence, more impartial, more 
, what all are in law, the representatives of the whole people. 

the useful influence of public opinion will not be weaker under the 
led representation than it is at present. There will still remain many 
\ for it to supply, and many irregularities to correct. Can a prudent 
of the Establishment really think that it is consistent with wise policy 
lude men from the appearance of power, because they have gained a 
deal of the reality ? Democratical ascendency exists in its most 
'ous form when numerous bodies have acquired great strength from 
istances, and derived no political power from the Constitution. The 
' of a legal franchise becomes attached to the Government. A man who 
ses importance, without a franchise, is apt to imagine that he has 

strong in spite of adverse laws. Our ancient policy did not trust the 
valion of order and liberty to those general principles of morality 
, in all countries, influence the conduct of good citizens ; it bound all 
I, by ties of pride and attachment, to a system which bestowed im- 
l privileges on all. As every new class arose, it was fastened to the 
nment by these constitutional links. This policy left no class poli- 

powerful, who did not visibly draw their power from the Consti- 

! elective franchise, when considered with respect to the whole com- 
f , is indeed chiefly valuable as a security for good government. But, 
tion to individuals, it may be regarded as an honorary distinction,— 
ject of their natural and legitimate ambition, which they pursue with 
ess, and exercise with pleasure. Its refusal without necessity mor- 
r irritates. Those feelings are still more natural to intelligent and 
ly communities than to individuals, — and the politician must not cen- 
lem. In their natural state, and under skilful management, they are 
; the strongest holds of a political system on the aflcctions of a people, 
reat represented town, almost every man may reasonably expect to 

elector: many may hold office in their town, — some may hope to 
3nt it in Parliament. In the lowest of these stations, there is room 
I display of talent, for the acquirement of popularity ; — there is scope 
* ambition. At the return of an election, almost every man becomes 
le importance. It may to some sound trifling to observe, that all 
xertions and pursuits are attended with pleasure, and that the whole 
]e pleasures are far from an imperceptible item in the account of 
il enjoyment. 

it ought at least to be remembered, that the holders of such priyi- 
re attached to Ihem, zealous in their defence, and not fond of sharing 
rilh new partners. They all, therefore, feel an interest in presery- 
e Government, on which their privileges depend ; — they are garri- 
ilaoed by the Constitution in these towns, to preserve their quiet and 
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(*risijrR Ihoir fidelity. Tho iinrcpniKc^nled lownft ara destitute of I 
advantages. — ^Thero, thc^re an; no n*^ijl«ir cliannels into which \hA 
aclfvily may ilow, — no lawful oI)ji*cls of local amhilion. There ar 
^radalionH of employment, tliroii^h which the humhle fKililiciari nn 
raised hy the ^ood-wili of his neif^iiboiirs. Ilisamhition i» driven to 
illicit enjoyments by the fw^verily of hostile laws. There \i no wardr 
or common council, in which he can fnick distinction, — no election, i 
tumults of which his turbulence has a p<;riodical vent. The [)Oor 
nothing to iM^towby their sufTra^es, m that the rich are not obliged U 
them even occasional court. That Bristol and I jver|KK)l liave of late 
more quiet than Manchester and IahuU, may inde(;d be ascrilied as i 
to the nature of their industry, as to their [mlitical situation. Soinpt 
however, must be altribulc*d to the latter calLS(^ The repn;s<!nted I 
were better se<;ured against turbulence, and the unreprestmted were 
(exposed to it. In manufacturing towns, the want of refiresentation i 
tend(Ml with another great evil, very much connected with the former, 
same causes which foster a dangerous disposition to disorder and viol 
pn;vent the formation of a magistracy which might restrain them. I 
country of England, where the legal fiower of Justices of the Pes 
usually engrafted on the natural authority of a landholder, and i^ 
though an olTicer of the Crown nominates them, cliaracter anrl prrj 
generally direct his nomination, the administration of the ordinary rr 
tracy is jM*euliarly easy and happy. In the manufacturing districts 
are few n^ident landholders. The master manufacturers employ 
multitudes of workmen as no longer to retain that influence winch 
poss(!SS where manufacturers subsist on a smaller sr:ah;. The frrfquer 
the disputes between th(*m and their workmen has in s^ime [)lac(;s<;xc 
tho ma.sters from the commission of the [H;ace. There are no mea 
governing such towns but a niiuiicipnl conslitulion, by which th<.'\ 
elect their own magistrates. They are in circiiniotances in which th 
no natural source of authority but popidar election. But such a miin 
constitution cannot be well disjoined from Parliamentary n;[)resenL 
They are suc^Mfssfully combined in the ordinary course of our (iovernr 
and a little reflection will discover, that tlie (^)nnexion is not casual, 
of at)ility anrl activity undertake the laborious oflice ot magistrates, in 
U) recommend themscdves to the favour of their f(;llow-cili>:(fn!9, a 
obtain objecbt of iK)litical ambition. They an; |)aid in importance, in 
of being lowerr^d in the eyes of their fcillow-citi/ens, by receiving sal 
Their |Mjlitical consequence, and the dignity of some of the objects to ^ 
they may a.spire, ins<$nsibly strengthen the authority of their ma^istri 
and the mavor or alderman is mon; easilv obev(;d, because; he mav r 
rppres(*nt his town in Parliament. 

But the main ground of political expediency for this change is, 1 
furnishes the only moans of eounti;racting the growing influence t\ 
Crown in the House of Commons. This inHueuce may, indeed, \ 
reclly reduced ; but it arisf'S out of a great variety of oflicrs and e^taj 
ments, of which the abolition or reduction rnav sr)rnetini(rs be difliciilt 
the re-eslablishmejit or even increase of which mav, under other eir 
staniM^s, iKfcome nec(«sary. Direct reduction, therefore, is not alone 
cient; and the only simple and fK;rmanent means < I balauciri'j the Pj 
mentary influence of the Cniwn is to increase, that ol I Ik; ptrople. Fornr 
f/w fsrnal propmiom wcjre able to keep the Monarchy in (;heck ; h\ 
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creasing inOuence of Ihe Grown on one hand, and the growing indepcn- 
oce of Ihe people on the other, have in this important particular ma- 
ially changed the state of our society. The Crown and the multitude 
ve risen, — the influence of the great proprietors has sunk. They are no 
iger sure of being followed by the people, or capable of making head 
iBlnsi the Crown, without popular support. 

If the influence of the Crown were conducive to the safety of the Mo-^ 
irchy, it might be doubted whether this be the moment for reducing that 
Quence, or providing securities against it. But the excess of this mi- 
sterial influence endangers, ihstead of securing, ihe Monarchy. The 
ily danger to which that form of government can ever be exposed among 
I, is its becoming unpopular, and being thought inconsistent with li- 
3rty. 

The House of Commons itself has also need of being strengthened by 
opularity. The ascendant which that assembly has acquired since the 
levolution has been attended with one change, which may ultimately prove 
Ual to its power. In becoming a government senate, it necessarily lost 
luch of the character of a popular representative. That national support, 
rhich rendered it irresistible in all the struggles of the last century, was 
jradually withdrawn, dnd at length converted into a jealousy; of which 
lower, wherever it is seated, is the proper object. To be a part of a 
(oyernment, and a check on it, are things which it is very dilTicult to re- 
concile. That assembly, as exercising their power, and as a political coun- 
bH, early and often forgot their old province, as a House of Commons. 
Rtty years ago it was said by Mr. Burke, that, ' it could not then, to any 
IjOpular purpose, be called **a House of Commons."* In succeeding 
luies, the deviations from their original character became greater and 
nore frequent ; and of late years, whether from their own fault, or from 
fte skill and malice of their enemies, it can no longer be asserted that their 
power is founded on the confidence and attachment of the people. If this 
>bUe of things should continue, their apparent strength will not long con-« 
»a] their real weakness. The decay of their power will soon become 
^ible, and it will perish in the first struggle. It will prove alike incapable 
<f controlling the Crown, or of protecting it against the violence of the 
Hultilude. A House of Commons, from which the people is long do- 
uched, cannot ultimately preserve even its existence. Against these dan- 
IBrs, tiie House of Commons can have no safety but from a new infusion 
f that popular spirit which once enabled them to resist and depose 
^ings, and call new royal families to the Throne. In losing popular 
'Uachmcnt, they have lost the only ^\u] foundation of their power : they 
inn recover their strength only by renewing their alliance with the nation, 
md multiplying the lies that connect thorn with the people at largo. 

Many of the zealous reformers will doubtless consider this addition to the 
H)pular representation as inconsiderable, and inadequate to the correction 
>t the evils which they discover in our government. In point of more 
iambers, it is certainly not very considerable; but other circumstances are, 
in these cases, more important than numbers. Twenty members, of po- 

Kar talents and character, representing the most populous districts in Eng- 
_.d, and depending for their seats on popular favour, would greatly 
lengthen the democralical principles in Ihe House of Commons. It would 
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be a substantial addition to the power of the people. Whoever ooosiderf 
the talent, zeal, and activity which must belong to these new memben, 
will soon discover that their number would form a most inadequate measura 
of their strength. 

Those who would undervalue this concession would do well to consider 
how much more they are likely to gam, without paying too high a price 
for it. Do they expect that much more will be granted, under the auspica 
of a constitutional administration, — with the acquiescence of the proprietory 
•classes, — and by the lawful authority of Parliament? Can they hope to 
obtain more at the present time, consistently with public quiet, the main- • 
tenance of the Constitution, the execution of the Laws, and the security oi 
Property and Life? 

The Second part of our Plan would be the adoption of more effeeloal 
means for the disfranchisement of delinquent boroughs. This is a part of 
the subject, on with the principles are very evident ; but the means of car- 
rying them into effect are not so clear. The elective franchise isapoli- 
tical right, conferred on individuals for the public advantage : as such, it may 
be withdrawn for adequate reasons of general interest. But it is also a 
privilege and advantage to the holder ; of which, without strong reasons, be 
is not to be deprived. It holds a middle station between ofiice and pnH. 
perty : — like the former, it is a trust ; but it. is one which ought not eaalf 
or often to be withdrawn. On the other hand, as the advantage of the holder 
is only one of its secondary objects, it has not the sacred and inviolable na- 
ture of Property. The supreme power which gave it may withdraw it,— 
not indeed on light grounds, but without either that degree of delinquency, 
or that sort of evidence, which might be required in the forfeiture of I 
purely private right. It is not, either in principle or prudence, variable at 
will ; nor is the Legislature bound, in its abrogation, to observe the rulei 
of courts of judicature. 

The disfranchisement of those boroughs which have been proved to abo« 

their franchise is, therefore, founded on constitutional principles, as wellai 

warranted by modern practice. Where corruption has prevailed to such 

extent; and under such circumstances, as to render it possible that itspr^ 

valence would be permanent, Parliament has, in recent times, adopti ' 

measures, which produced practical effects nearly similar to those of ad 

disfranchisement. The first corrective statute passed for this purpose 

Jfcat relating to New Shoreham (2 of Geo. III. c. 55), in which the i 

Vidual voters, proved to be guilty of bribery, were disfranchised by n 

and the right of voting at future elections for that borough was bestowed oa 

the surrounding district, called the Rape of Bramber. In the cases of Crick' 

lade and Aylesbury (22 Geo. III. c. 31 , and U Geo. III.c. 50), the former 

of the precedent was not followed. No offenders were disqualified by name; 

but the right of voting for these boroughs was extended to the freeholder 

of the adjacent Hundreds. The object of these acts was chieQy remedial;; 

— to substitute a pure constituent body, for one that had been found c ' 

rupt. It may also be considered as in some measure penal ; inasmuch 

in the two smaller boroughs at least, the addition of so large a body of vi 

took away the whole value and efficacy of the franchise in the hands of 

old electors. In effect, the right of voting was transferred from Sho 

and Cricklade to the surrounding country. Had the proceedings on whiefc 

tl)ese acts were founded been considered as of a criminal, or even of a judi' 

c/al nature, it would have been impossible to justify their provisions. V 
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had biDcn viewed in thai light, it must at once have been seen that they 
ctcd punishment on the pure voters for thcotTences of tlie impure, and 
succeeding generations for the faults of the present. But they wore 
isures of local reform ; and the evidence necessary for them was, not 

which justifies a conviction for a crime, but that which is sufficient to 
w the propriety of an act of legislation. Other notions, however, pro- 
ed under the patronage of lawyers, who carried the narrowest habils 
leir profession into legislative discussions, who opposed the above men- 
^s, and defeated others, equally necessary, of a like nature, with the 
;e of great ability, and the authority of high station. The utmost sub- 
' of the rules of evidence was enforced; objections, merely technical, 
e allowed to exclude satisfactory information. The English law of 
jence, singularly, and perhaps excessively narrow and exclusive in its 
», was permitted to control the inquiries of a Legislative Assembly. By 
56 arts of Parliamentary pettifogging, corrupt boroughs have been so fre- 
iDlly rescued from the grasp of the law, that it now requires great zeal 
I patience to undertake the seemingly hopeless enterprise of assailing 
m : and it is apparent, that unless there bo some material reformation in 
ilaw, or, at least, in the practice of Parliament, on this subject, it will 
in vain to expect success even for these very limited reforms. The iii- 
est of many individuals is always engaged in the delinquent borough. 
e electors in the town — some of the proprietors in the neighbourhood — 
J jobbers who sell thfe burgesses — the candidates who have bought, or hope 
buy them, supported by the fellow-feeling of those who have the like 
:erest in other towns, — are a powerful and permanent phalanx, with 
iKMn it is very difficult for llie zeal of a few volunteer reformers to cope. 
Kjobbers are well versed in all the stratagems of political chicane. They 
K)w how to raise a clamour in one House, or to split hairs in another ; 
ey harass their adversaries by vexatious cavils, and tire them by pro- 
ved discussions ; and they generally end in wearing out, if they cannot 
ieit, the most active and able reformers. The success of these low ex- 
riieDls, and the countenance shown them by the highest and gravest au- 
nties, have done more, perhaps, than most modern proceedings, to lower 
irtiament in the general estimation — to disgust the faithful friends of the 
MBlitution — to persuade many moderate reformers, that cautious im- 
•^ement is as really, though less openly, resisted, than the innovation — and 
drive virtuous men, despairing of constitutional remedies, to the perilous 
iieriments of indefinite change. 

It must be allowed, that it is easier to state the mischiefs of the present 
de of proceeding on this subject, than to suggest an unexceptionable and 
^cioua remedy. Several plans have, at different times, been the subject 
Oosideration. It has been proposed, that in all cases where the Com- 
lee for the trial of a controverted election shall report the existence of 
(tipiion^ after due notice given to the voters, the Report shall be referred 
tlolher Committee, chosen in the same manner, who, after hearing 
lence on both sides, shall have the power to decide, whether the franchise 
he borough shall not be transferred to some other community. The 
ifiioD of this second Committee might be made final ; or, if that were 
QIght too much, the evidence taken before the Committee might be made 
^Jiily proof which either House of Parliament were to receive on the 
^- If either of these proceedings were thought too great a departure from. 
*ier practice, they might be moderated in more lV\Mi owe^ ^v^^. 'W^ 
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coDCurreDce of two-tliirds of the Committoc, for inslanco, might be n 
necessary to the determination. The Ileporl might bo referred lo a C 
mittee of the Lords, constituted in the same manner as the Election C 
miltees of the Commons; and their assent might be made necessary to 
transfer. But this is not the time, or the place, for the discussion of |K 
cular remedies. It, perhaps, deserves consideration, whether, if any ch; 
were to be made, it would not bo convenient to introduce a scale of 
ceedings suited to the various degrees of corruption discovered in diffd 
cases. In the least degree, a Buspension of the franchise might be % 
cicnt ; in a higher, the delinquent borough might he deprived of one c 
members; the strongest remedy being reserved for the most aggrai 
cases. 

Our principles would naturally lead to a transfer of the forfeited fi 
chises, as the cases arose, to unrepresented towns, of a population of 15 
and upwards, till all these communities were fully and directly represen 
But as the increase of the number of the House of Commons is a i 
inconvenience, it would probably be more expedient, to employ the 
ten forfeitures in reducing that Assembly to its present number; to w 
twenty would be added, if the first article of the plan were adopted. 

There is no doubt that if the power of disfranchisement were vigoro 
exercised,, it would not only speedily reduce this excess, but would 
gularly continue to recruit the popular representation. It would abc 
no very long time, greatly abate, at least, that venality which, having 
come more notorious, and being more skilfully displayed in modern til 
has deeply impaired tiie general reverence for the Constitution. 

However admirable the result of a political system maybe, it is a g 
misfortune that the means by which its institutions are executed sImniU 
strongly disapproved by the plain sense and natural feelings of meo. 
scandal is always a great source of weakness. It lessens the attachn 
and alienates the opinion of the majority ; and may ultimately undcfa 
the foundations of any Government. The removal of a scandal is ilsd 
sufficient reason for reform. 

Some may perhaps wonder, that disfranchisement is so strictly lioi 
to the cases in which corruption has been proved. Many of the moder 
reformers have proposed to extend it much farther, and to apply it lo 
cases where there was no likelihood of a pure or independent exercise Ai 
right of election. The plan of Mr. Pitt proposed to purchase the eledi 
privilege from fifty of the more inconsiderable boroughs, who shouU 
willing to part with it. Mr. Lamblon, a gentleman equally respcclabk 
character, talents, and public principle, proposes to abolish all eoiri 
decayed, and dependent boroughs. It will bo suflicient, for the pM 
purpose, very shortly to state one or two of the numerous objections «k 
present themselves to these more extensive plans. In the^^placOi 
such disfranchisement is known to the practice, or even the principiil 
the British Constitution. It has often bestottfed the elective francw 
grounds of general utility ; but it has never, on such grounds alone, III 
that franchise away. All political questions, indeed, are to bedcteiai 
on the principles of utility : but it is very useful to a free commoniMl 
\o adhere to its fundamental institutions; and whenever a substaoliilJ 
form can be eflccted agreeably to their principles, it is generally uDwiA 
the sake of quicker reformation, to act on maxims hitherto untried. ) 
lie form here proposed is Umiledb^ VVic^ ^tqicUcc of the English Coostiluti 
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proposes nothing unaulhorised by that practice ; and it oQers that security 
all who adopt it against its leading to consequences which cannot be 
*eseen or conjectured. The more extensive plan, on the other hand, 
its the solid ground of the practice of the Coivstitution, and ventures on 
3 slippery path of general speculation. It necessarily appeals to prin- 
>les, which, in the hands of other men, may become instruments of far- 
er, and of boundless alteration. Secondly , We doubt whether the caution, 
Iherto observed in this respect, be not founded on true wisdom. It is the 
licy of a free state to keep up the importance and dignity of popular 'pri- 
leges. The right of election, the first of them all, ought to be held high. 
ie Body of Electors ought to be considered as a sort of nobility, from 
hich the members are not to be too easily degraded, As a Monarchy and 
ristocracy have their splendour, so Democracy has its own peculiar dignity, 
hich is chiefly displayed in the exercise of this great right. There is 
mething, in our opinion, truly republican in the policy which places the 
ective franchise and the royal dignity on the same fooling, — ^which se- 
ires both from being destroyed on mere speculations of general conve- 
ence, and which pronounces the forfeiture of both, only where there is a 
ross and flagrant violation of the trust from which they are derived. 
"^Idrdlyij It must be observed, that the power of disfranchisement is capable 
(great and dangerous abuse. The majority of a legislative body might 
mploy it to perpetuate their own superiority, and to destroy every power 
kit could withstand them. If the example were once set, of using it on 
Here grounds of convenience, it would be easy to find, on every occasion, 
ilausible pretexts of that nature, As long as it is confined to cases of delin- 
^ncy, it cannot be so abused ; but if it were once freed from that restraint, 
(Would become unlimited, or, in other words, despotic. 

The transfer of forfeited franchise to populous communities affords a 
)06t convenient means of quietly widening the basis of Representation. It 
ertows the privilege on every numerous body, in proportion as tliey are 
Abitiousto acquire it, abd well qualified to exercise it. Political power is 
;U8 made to follow in the train of knowledge and wealth ; and the Con- 
■tution perpetually, but insensibly, adapts itself to the progress of civili- 
Uon. A representative system thus restored to its original flexibility, 
Ky, like the works of nature, perpetuate itself by constant change, and 
i^ays yield some ground to progressive opinion, without struggle or conflict, 
thout humiliation or defeat. 

Besides these great ends, it might, in process of time, be subservient to 
her purposes. A Colonial Representation may one day be considered as 
probable means of preserving the unity of the empire. — Such a repre- 
citation, combined with other means, might also open honourable seats 
^ the monied interest, if measures of reform should be found to have 
> much narrowed their access to Parliament. If some representatives 
^fe in time to be allowed to learned societies ; it would not be a greater 
Telty than the grant of that privilege to the two Universities by James 
If occasion were taken to give an additional member to the University 

Dublin, one member to that of Edinburgh, and one to the other Scotch 
tnyersities (the votes of each being proportioned to the number of students), 
e direct share of science in the national representation would not be 
lonnoiis. It would be easy to show, by other examples, the use to which 
e ample fund of forfeited franchise might in time he turned ; but the 
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above are perhaps more than enough; where the object is to suggest illus- 
trations of a principle, not parts of a plan. 

Our Third head will comprehend a few observations on the represenla- 
tion of Scotland; which, being of a nature quite unlike that of England, 
requires a separate consideration. The reader will observe, that this 
({uestion is perfectly distinct from that of a Reform of the Scotch Borough, 
which has been prosecuted by Lord Archibald Hamilton witli so much 
ability and perseverance. The object of the latter is only such an improve- 
ment in the election of the Magistrates and Town Councils of the boroughs, 
as may ensure a right administration of their revenue and police, in which 
scandalous abuses have been proved to be generally prevalent. It wouM 
be a strange objection to such an alteration to say, that it may incidentally^ 
and in a small degree, affect the election of the fifteen commissioners for 
Scotch Boroughs. That man must indeed be a sturdy zealot on the side of 
abuse, who should object to the correction of such acknowledged corruptions, 
merely because it gave a little influence to the people of these towns in the 
choice of their members. 

In Scotland there is no popular election : all the Boroughs are io the 
hands of what would in England be called Close Corporations. The whole 
number of voters for the thirty-three Counties of Scotland is about 2700; 
the greatest number in any single county does not exceed 300 ; and ii 
some, they are, we believe, less than thirty. This is not the Constilulioi 
of England. — The English representation is a combination of Arislocracy 
and Democracy, in almost all their possible forms and degrees : to which 
the Scotch mode of election is as opposite as Universal Suffrage itself. The 
freedom of England is the security for the good government of Scolland; 
but the English Constitution, inf its highest sense, has not been communicated 
to the Scottish nation. We are not so sunk in Toryism as to imagine (bat 
it is possible to have the English Constitution without popular eleclios. 
Of all the practical irregularities in our Government, perhaps, the conditiiuo 
of the people of Scotland is the most striking. The most timid reasones 
have generally confessed, that political privileges may be diffused in pnn 
portion to the difTusion of morality and knowledge : yet the body of llw 
people of Scotland, celebrated throughout Europe for intelligence, for virtue, 
for a sober and considerate character, are rigorously excluded from aH 
direct influence on the National Councils. 

The right of election in Scotch counties is so foreign to the present usages 
of England, that it may be difBcult to give an account of it, in few woniSk 
to an English reader. It is confined to those who hold land to a ccrtaJB 
extent directly of the King. ** Hence,*' says Mr. Wight, whose work isa 
authority on Scotch Election Law, " many persons are possessed of lai^ 
estates, who are incapable to elect or be elected commissioners to Partii- 
ment, because they only hold them of subjects superiors ; while, on lh& 
other hand, many, by holding immediately of the Crown, are enlilled to 
that privilege, although their estates (consisting of a bare superiority) do not 
perhaps yield them a penny in the year."* By the original constitution of 
the Scottish Parliament, no landholders were required to be [)resenl, except 
those who were called by the ancient statutes ** Freeholders of Ihe Kins:" 
that is, tenants in chief of the Crown. When the reprosenlalioii of counlie* 
was iru'roduced by James the First in 1A27, the right to elect roprescutalivcs 

* Wight oa PaiUamcut, Book iii. ch. 2. 
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was ot course confined to these tenants in qhief, who, amidst all successive 
Gfaaoges of the law, have continued exclusively to possess it. If' A, being 
a tenant of the Crown in capite, conveys all his land to B, io be holden of 
kimself; A remains the tenant of the Crown, and retains, as such, a right to 
vole for the land, though the use and profit of it be completely transferred to B. 
B, the proprietor, has no vole; while A, who continues to be his superior, is 
the voter. Superiority, to which the right of suffrage is annexed, may be 
eDlirdy separated from any beneficial interest in the land. Votes, in right 
of land, may thus be possessed by those who are not landholders. Many 
voters in most counties in Scotland are in this predicament ; and there 
does pot seem to be any legal impediment, except in the case of entailed 
estates, to the universal separation of the right of suffrage from the property 
of the soil. In proposing a remedy for this case, it would be wise to give 
no disturbance to established rights, and to allow the present Freeholders to 
retain their suffrage. It would be perhaps sufficient, in addition to them, 
to give the right of voting to all proprietors of land of a certain value, what- 
ever their tenure might be. The present qualification of commissioners of 
supply C^' ^* commissioners of the land tax), which is about 10/. sterling 
a year, might be adopted in the case of the new freeholders. 

In the boroughs, it might be sufficient, if the right of voting at the elec- 
CioD of the town-council were, in towns above a certain population, to be 
vested in those burgesses who occupy tenements of a yearly rent to be spe- 
cially fixed. In that case, the right of chusing delegates to elect the mem- 
bers might continue as at present; and provision might be made to give that 
permanency to the power of the magistrates, which the duties of that office 
require. In those inconsiderable villages, which form the majority of the 
Scotch boroughs, it may be doubted whether the resident burgesses could 
be moulded into a good constituent body. In great cities, such for example 
as Edinburgh, where the more considerable inhabitants are seldom burgesses, 
some share of privilege might be bestowed on such householders as occu- 
pied tenements of double or treble the yearly rent which should be fixed on 
as the qualification of burgesses. 

In returning to English representation, the means of reducing the expense 
of elections form a separate and very important branch of the subject. In 
all elections, great expense aids the natural power of the highest wealth, 
and, in the same proportion, lessens both the importance of the smaller pro- 
prietors, and the efficacy of public opinion. The power of great property 
is indeed a principle of liberty, as well as of order. It opposes a sort of he- 
reditary tribuneship to the Crown, and it furnishes a body of mild magis- 
trates, whose natural and almost unfelt authority often prevents the neces- 
sity oif legal restraint or mifitary interference. But this useful power, which 
most always be strong, in proportion as liberty is secure, maybe carried to 
an excess. The great expenses of county elections, which deter men of mo- 
derate fortune from competition for a seat, are justly complained of. Some- 
thing might be done to abate this inconvenience, by authorizing the 
Sheriff, in the greatest cotmties, to take the poll at different places in suc- 
eession. The Taws against treating, and the payment of expenses, have 
bitherto been always either inactive or vexatious. They have in general 
been disregarded ; and in the few instances in which they have been en-« 
forced, it has been either as an election manoeuvre, or for the gratification 
of personal malice. 
, After all, however, the power of great weallh iu couHtie^, ^t.^\^\^\ 
I 
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quietly in llie form of permanenl influenco, and blended with feeling d 
respQct and attachment towards the hereditary owners of the soil, is oot to 
be regarded as altogether an unmixed evil. It is in the elections for Unmu, 
that the action of wealth is most undisguised and odious : and the most 
inconvenient instances of it arise, perhaps, from the right of- non-resident 
freeman to vote for great towns. These non-residents, now spread in great 
numbers over the country, are in general of the lowest condition, unable 
to defray the charge of going to the place of election, and wiUing to vote for 
any candidate who willp^y for the pleasures of their journey. They are 
often numerous enough to decide the election ; so that the chance of succen } 
may be exactly determined, by knowing how much each candidate can af- 
ford to spend. A^enality has here no decent disguise. The power of wetllh 
is not purified by association with better feelings. There are not here, as 
in cases of the permanent influence of property, any long habits of respect 
for superiority, or any sentiments of gratitude for kindness. The eflectof 
this is an undisguised triumph of money alone over every sort of natural in- 
lluence. The manufacturer, the trader, the landholder of the neighboar- 
ing county, are put to flight by an adventurer, who need nt)t possess even 
wealth, if he can dispose of a sum large enough to purchase the votes of dod- 
resident volors. The obvious remedy for this grievance would be, tore- 
quire every freeinan to be resident in tlic borough for which he claims to 
vote, for six months previous to the day of election, — according to the pre- 
sent law, in those rights of voting which depend on inhabitancy.* 

Fifthly, it is to be observed, that a repeal of the disabilities which af- 
fect the Catholics may, in one point of view, be considered as a measure of 
Reform. It is in itself just and wise: the majority of its friends are not 
reformers ; and its necessity is demonstrated by arguments which are wholly 
unconnected with any change in the frame of Parliament. But il is also a 
consequence from the principles of representation which we have been en- 
deavouring to establish. The English Catholics are a large and respectably 
body of men, who do not possess the elective franchise. The class is unnv 
presented, and possesses no political security for its common interest, which 
is the enjoyment of religious liberty. The Irish Catholics, indeed, possess 
the elective franchise; but they are inadequately represented, because they 
cannot chuse members who, being of the same faith with themselves, have 
a like interest in defending the free exercise of their religious worship. 
The Catholics probably form a .fifth part of Iho inhabitants of the British 
island. That so great a body should be left without representatives, or 
restricted from chusing those who are best qualified to guard tlicir highest 
interest, is not a casual or trivial irregularity, but a great practical evil, and 
a gross departure from all our ancient principles of representation. 

The only matter which remains for consideration, is, whether any change 
should be made in the Duration of Parliaments. It is here placed last, Iw- 
cause it seems to be the Reform which ought to be last in the order of time. 
As long as every other part of the elective system continues, it is doubtfol* 
whether more frequent elections would not rather increase, than dimioisb, 
both the powqr of wealth and the influence of the Crown. Is is true that, 
on the eve of a general election, a septennial Parliament has commonh 
shown more deference far the opinions of their constituents than on other 
occasions. But, on the other hand, the more frequent occurrence of « 

* SI. MG.lll.c. 100. 
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jioous expense would deter prudent and respectable men from oflering 
lemselves ; and might thus throw a greater number of seats into the hands 
^adventurers or of the Court. When the expense of elections, however, 
reduced, and the basis of representation widened, we are clearly of opi~ 

00 that it will be also proper to shorten the duration of Parliament. 
The principle of short Parliaments was solemnly declared at the Revolu- 

)n. On the 29th of January 1689, seven days after the Convention was 
fembled, the following Resolution was adopted by the House of Commons. 
Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to bring in general heads of 
ich things as are absolutely necessary to be considered, for the better se~ 
iriDg our Religion, Laws, and Liberties." Of this Committee Mr. Somers 
as one. On the 2d of February, Sir George Treby, from the Committee 
09 appointed, reported the general heads on which they had agreed. 
lie eleventh article of these general heads was as follows : ** That the too 
og continuance of the same Parliament be prevented.'' On the Ath of 
ebruary it was ordered, *' That it be referred to the Committee to dis- 
Dguish such general heads as are introductive of new laws, from those 
lat are declaratory of ancient rights.*' On the 7th of the same month, the 
ommittee made their Second Report ; and, after going through the decla- 
itory part, which constitutes the Bill of Rights as it now stands, proposed 
le following, among other clauses, relating to the introduction of new laws : 
~* And towards the making a more firm and perfect settlement of the said 
eligion, Laws, and Liberties, and for remedying several defects and in- 
)Dveniences, it is proposed and advised by " Commons, 

lat there be provision, by new laws, made in such manner, and with such 
mitations, as by the wisdom and justice of Parliament shall be considered 
ad ordained in the particulars ; and in particular, and to the purposes fol- 

>wing, viz. for preventing and for preventing the too long continuance 

t the same Parliament." The articles which required new la\^s being 
ous distinguished, it was resolved on the following day, on the motion of 
Ir. Somers, '* That it be an instruction to the said Committee, to connect, 
9 the vote of the Lords, such part of the heads passed this House yesterday 
8 a declaratory of ancient rights ; leaving out such parts as are introductory 

1 new laws." The declaratory articles were accordingly formed into the 
)eclaratioD of Rights ; and in that state were, by both Houses, presented to 
he Prince and Princess of Orange, and accepted by them, with the Crown 
)f England. But the articles introductive of new laws, though necessarily 
Mnitt^ in a Declaration of Rights, had been adopted without a division by 
Ite House of Commons ; who thus, at the very moment of the Revolution, 
determined, *' that a firm and perfect settlement of the Religion, Laws, and 
liberties," required provision by a new law, ** for preventing the too long 
pNitiDuance of the same Pariiamcnt." 

But though the principle of new Parliaments was thus solemnly re- 
vised at the Revolution, the time of introducing the new law, the means 
pf which its object was to be attained, and the precise term to be fixed for 
«6 Duration of Parliament, were reserved for subsequent deliberation. 
Attempts were made to give efiect to the principle, in 1692 and 1693, by a 
'*fieonial Bill. In the former year, it passed both Houses, but did not 
*oeive the Royal assent. In the latter, it was rejected by the House of 
•oinmons. In 169/i, after Sir John Somers was raised to the oHice of Lord 

"^ TtiiB blank is left for ' the Lords,' in case of the concuneuc^ o^ \\i?i\.\\Q\iL%^. 
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Keeper, the TrieoDial Bill passed into a law. It was not confined, lik( 
bills under the same title, in the reigns of Charles I. and Charles 11. 
wilh which it is too frequently confounded), to provisions for securinj 
frequent silling of Parliament. It for the first lime limited their dura 
Till the passing of this bill, Parliament, unless dissolved by the King, r 
legally have continued tilt the demise of the Crown, its only nalura 
necessary termination. 

The preamble" is deserving of serious consideration. " Wliereai 
the ancient laws and statutes of this kingdom, frequent Parliaments ( 
to be held ; and whereas frequent and new Parliaments lend very mu 
the happy union and good agreement of the King and People." Tl 
then proceeds, in the first section, to provide for the frequent holdii 
Parliaments, according to the former laws ; and in the second and 
sections, by enactments which were before unknown to our laws, to d 
that there shall be a new Parliament every three yearSf and that no 
liament shall have continuance longer than three years at the fan 
Here, as at the time of the Declaration of Rights, the holding of Parliai 
is carefully distinguished from their election : the two parts of the prei 
refer separately to each of these objects. The frequent holding of 
liaments is declared to be conformable to the ancient laws ; but the fre 
election of Parliament is considered only as a measure highly expedie 
account of ils tendency to preserve harmony between the Govcrnmeii 
the People. 

The principle of the Triennial Act, therefore, seems to be of as 
constitutional authority as if it had been inserted in the Bill of Rights 
from which it was separated only that it might be afterwards carriei 
effect in a more convenient manner. Tlie particular term of three y( 
an arrangement of expediency, to which it would be folly to ascribe 
great importance. This act continued in force only for twenty years 
opponents have often expatiated on Ihe corruption and disorder in dec 
and the instability in the national councils, which prevailed during 
period. But the country was then so much disturbed by the wcaknes 
new government, and the agitation of a disputed succession, that iti 
possible to ascertain whether more frequent elections had any sha 
augmenting Uie disorder. At the accession of George I. the durati 
Parliament was extended to seven years, by the famous statute caUe 
Septennial Act, f of which the preamble asserts, that the last provisi 
the Triennial Act, '' if it should continue, may probably at this juw 
when a resUess and Popish faction are designing and endeavouring to i 
the rek*llion within this kingdom, and an invasion from abroad, be def 
tive to the peace and security of the government." This allegation if 
ascertained to have been perfectiy true. There is the most complelf 
torical evidence that all die Tories of the kingdom were then engage<! 
cons[)iracy to effect a counter revolution ; to wrest from Uie |)eoplea 
securities which they had obtained for liberty ; to brand them as rebels 
to stigmatize their rulers as usurpers; and to re-establish the principl 
slavery, by the restoration of a family, whose claim to power was Coo 
on their pretended aulhority. It is beyond all doubt, that a general ek 
at tliat period would have endangered all these objects. In these cin 
stances the Septennial Act was i)assed, because it was necessary to S( 

* OW.tk M. c. % \ 1 Geo. I. vt. 2. c. ». 
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iberty. But it was undoubtedly one of the highest exertions of the legis- 
tive authority. It was a deviation from the course of the Constitution, 
J extensive in its effects, and too dangerous in its example, to be warranted 
' motives of political expediency. It could be justified only by the 
oessity of preserving liberty. The Revolution itself was a breach of the 
^'s ; and it was as great a deviation from the principles of the Mo- 
rchy, as the Septennial Act could be from the Constitution of the House 
Commons : — and the latter can only be justified by the same ground of 
cessity, with that glorious Revolution of which it probably contributed to 
esorve — (would to God we could say to perpetuate) the inestimable 

)SSiDgS. 

It has been said by some, that as the danger was temporary, the law 
ght to have been passed only for a time, and that it should have been 
layed till the. approach of a general election should ascertain, whether 
^haDge in the temper of the people had not rendered it unnecessary. But 
was necessary, at the instant, to confound the hopes of conspirators, 
[io were then supported and animated by the prospect of a general election ; 
id if any period had been fixed for its duration, it might have weakened its 
feet, as a declaration of the determined resolution of Parliament to stand or 
11 with the Revolution. 

It is now certain, that the conspiracy of the Tories against the House of 
anover continued till the last years of the reign of George II. The 
^higs, who had preserved the fruits of the Revolution, and upheld the tot- 
ring Throne of the Hanoverian Family during half a century, were, in 
lis state of things, unwilling to repeal a law, for which the reasons had not 
itirely ceased. The hostility of the Tories to the Protestant succession 
as not extinguished till the appearance of their leaders at the Court of 
ing George the Third, proclaimed to the world their hope, that Jacobite 
rinciples might reascend the Throne of England with a Monarch of the 
[ouse of Brunswick. 

The effects of the Septennial Act on the Constitution were materially 
Itered in the late reign, by an innovation in the exercise of the prero- 
gative of dissolution. This important prerogative is the buckler of the 
IfoDarchy, — it is intended for great emergencies, when its exercise may be 
he only means of averting immediate danger from the Throne, — it is 
itrictly a defensive right. As no necessity arose, under the two first Georges, 
Sor its defensive exercise, it lay, during that period, in a state of almost total 
i^Mlivity, It was exercised without any political object, and, as it seems, 
naerely for the purpose of selecting the most convenient seasons for election. 
Dfily one Parliament, under these two Princes, was dissolved till its seventh 
f«ar. The same inoffensive maxims were pursued during the early part of 
*e reign of George the Third. For the first time, in the year 178A, the 
N^er of dissolution, hitherto reserved for the defence of the monarchy, was 
Jjployed to support the power of an Administration. The majority of the 
"ouseof Commons had, in 1782, driven one Administration from office, 
^ compelled another to retire. The right of the House of Commons to 
^^^Ipose, with decisive weight, in the choice of Ministers, as well as the 
'Caption of measures, seemed by these vigorous exertions to be finally 
'^blished. George the Second had, indeed, often been compelled to 
''^^e Ministers whom he hated ; but his successor, more tenacious of his 
"^fogative, and more inflexible in his resentment, did not so easily brook 
^ subjection to which he thought himseU aboul lo \>^ i^^we,^^. \\i W'^k^ 
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he again saw his minislers Ihrcalencd wilh expulsion by a ifiajorily oflhc I 
House of Commons, lie found a Prime Minister who, trusting lo his po- 
pularily, ventured to make common cause with the King, and to braTc 
that Parliamentary disapprobation to which the prudence or principle d 
both his predecessors had induced them to yield. Mr. Pitt persisted in 
holding office, in defiance of the opinions of a majority of the House of 
Commons. He thus establislied a precedent, which, if followed, would 
have deprived that body of the advantages it had gained in the two pre- 
ceding reigns. Not content wilh this great victory, he proceeded, by i 
dissolution of Parliament, to inflict such an exemplary punishment on the 
same majority, as might deter all future majorities from following their 
dangerous example. 

The Ministers of 1806 gave some countenance to Mr. Pitt's precedeirt, 
by a very reprehensible dissolution : but in 1807, its full consequences were 
unfolded. The House of Commons was then openly threatened with dis- 
solution, if a majority should vote against Ministers ; and in pursuance of 
this threat, the Parliament was actually dissolved. From that moment, 
the new prerogative of penal dissolution was added to all the other means 
of Ministerial influence : every man who now votes against Ministers, en- 
dangers his seat by his vote. Ministers have acquired a power, in many 
cases more important than that of bestowing honours or rewards. It now 
rests with them to determine, whether Members shall sit securely for foor 
or five years longer, or be instantly sent to their constituents, at the moment 
when the most violent, and perhaps the most unjust, prejudice has been 
excited against them. The security of scats in Parliament is made to depend 
on the subserviency of majorities. 

Of all the silent revolutions which have materially changed the English 
(fovernment, without any alteration in the letter of the law, there is, per- 
haps, none more fatal to the Constitution than this power of penal dissolution, 
thus introduced by Mr. Pitt, and strengthened by his followers : and it is tbe 
more dangerous, because it is hardly capable of being counteracted by direct 
laws. The prerogative of dissolution, being a mean of defence on sudden 
emergencies, is scarcely to be limited by law. There is, however, ao in- 
direct, but efleclual, mode of meeting its abuse. By shortening the durati<!i 
of Parliaments, the pimishment of dissolution will be divested of its terrors. 
While its defensive power will be unimpaired, its efficacy, as a means of 
influence, will bo nearly destroyed. The attempt to reduce Parliament* 
io a greater degree of dependence will thus be defeated ; due reparatioi 
bo ipade to the Constitution ; and future Ministers taught, by a useU 
example of just retaliation, that the Crown is not likely to be finally the ^ 
gainer in struggles to convert a necessary prerogative into a means of un- 
constitutional influence. : 

We endeavoured, on a former occasion,'^ to prove by arguments, of 
which we have yet seen no refutation, that Universal Sufl'rage would ke 
an institution hostile to liberty ; that lawgivers chosen by all might naturailf 
disregard important interests of society, or oppress great classes of men: 
while a representative assembly, elected by confiiderable bodies of M 
classes, must generally prove a faithful and equal guardian of the righif 
and interests of all men. We have now endeavoured to show, that the 
Kn^^lish representation was actually founded on these first principles cf P<^ 

• Edinburgh Uc^ \cv , V o\ . xvi\v\ . v . \66 . 
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theory; — that the (endency of that representation has always been, 
ke as near approaches towards reducing them to practice, as the ir-, 
irity and coarseness of human affairs would allow; — and that the 
resented stale of great communities in the present age has sprung 
the disuse, and may be remedied by the revival of our ancient con- 
onal principles. Having, in the /rat place, resisted plans of change, 
I could neither be attempted without civil war, nor accomphshed 
•ul paving the way for tyranny, we have now presumed to propose a 
le of reformation, which would immediately infuse a new popular 
into the House of Commons, and provide means for gradually cor- 
g every real inadequacy of representation in future times ; which 
i be carried on, solely by the principles and within the pale of the 
Litution ; where the repair would be in the style of the building, and 
ibute to strengthen, without disfiguring, an edifice still solid and coni- 
>U5, as well as magnificent and venerable. 

derate Reformers, have been asked, by the most formidable of their 
leats, at what period of history was the House of Commons in the 
to which you wish to restore it?* An answer naay now be given to 
riumphant question. Had the object of the moderate reformer been 
change, he might be called upon to point out some former state of the 
sentation which he would in all respects prefer to the present. But 
part of his principle, that the institutions of one age can never be en- 
suitable to the condition of another. It was well said by an English 
nan of keen and brilliant wit, that '' neither king nor people w ould now 
ust the original Constitution, without any varyings."f It is sufficient 
e ** Whig, or Moderate Reformer" (for Mr. Canning has joined them, 
ve do not wish to put them asunder) to point out a period when the 
itution was in one respect better, inasmuch as it possessed the means 
plating and equalizing the representation. Its return to the former 
in that particular only, would be sufficient for the attainment of all 
bjects. 

no conciliatory measures on this subject be adopted, there is great 
D to apprehend that the country will be reduced to the necessity of 
ng between difierent forms of Despotism. For it is certain that the 
of maintaining the forms of the Constitution by a long system of co- 
n and terror must convert it into an absolute monarchy. It is equally 
int, from history and experience, that revolutions effected by violence, 
ittended by a total change in the fundamental laws of a commonwealth, 
a natural tendency to throw a power into the hands of their leaders, 
h, however disguised, must in truth be unlimited and dictatorial, 
restraints of law and usage necessarily cease. The factious among 
^artisans of the revolution and the animosity of those whom it has de- 
ad or despoiled, can seldom be curbed by a gentler hand than that of 
lute power ; and there is no situation of human affairs, in which there 
itronger temptations to those arbitrary measures of which the habit alike 
3 rulers and nations from performing their parts in the system of liberty. 

* Mr. Canning*s Speech at Liverpool, p. 45. . 

t Political Thoughts,. &c. bj tiie Manpiis of Halilax, p. 09. 
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PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION OF SCOTLAND.* 

Tlicrc is scarcely a prospect in the world more curious than that of Eng- 
land during a general eleclion. The congregations of people — the interests 
called into operation — the passions roused — the principles appealed to^the 
printed and spoken addresses — the eminent men who appear — the pledges 
required or proffered — the Parliamentary speculations — the symbols — the 
vicissitudes of the poll — the triumphant chairing — Ihese, with all the other 
circumstances, exhibit the most peculiar and stirring scene that any country 
has to show. It is a scene in which there is much to attract the eye and 
the ear, but more to fix the mind. A person who understands the bustle 
before him, and thinks what it implies, sees in it the whole practical 
working of the constitution. He sees the majesty of public opinion; the 
responsibility of representatives to constituents; the formation of the poli- 
tical virtues ; the union of all classes and sorts of men in common na- 
tional objects ; the elevation of the popular character ; the prodigious conso- 
lidation given to the whole civil fabric, by the incorporation of all parts of 
the state with the mass of the population ; the combination of universal ex- 
citement with perfect general safety ; the control of the people softened and 
directed by eloquence and wisdom ; the establishment of the broadest basis 
on which the happiness of a state can rest. 

It is impossible to behold this animating and ennobling spectacle withoot 
turning with sorrow and humiliation to Scotland. This part of the empire 
originally formed a kingdom by itself; and it still retains its own laws, re- 
ligion, interests, feelings, and language. It contains greatly above two 
millions of inhabitants, who are still rapidly increasing. It is full of gene- 
rally diffused wealth. Education has, for ages, been habitual througbont 
the very lowest ranks. The people are extremely peaceable; and tbeir j 
character for steadiness and prudence is so remarkable, that these virtues ^ 
have been imputed to them as vices. Yet this is the only portion of liio 
United Kingdom which is altogether excluded from all participation in the 
representative system. It is not enough to say thattheir representation is 
defective. The only correct statement of the fact is, the people hmfefi9 
share whatever in the representation. It is needless to waste time in ex- 
plaining how thi^ arose ; for it would only lead us away from the considera- 
tion of the fact into historical disputes ; and an exact knowledge of the origin 
of the evil does not facilitate its cure. The substance of the matter seems to 
be, that when the representation of Scotland was adjusted at the Union, (here 
was no party, and no man,iwho paid any attention to the principles on wbick 
popular representation must be founded. The people had not attained an} 
public importance ; and, amidst the miserable scramble for paltry and teni'^ 
porary objects by which all the proceedings connected with that measure 
were marked, their remote interests were completely disregarded, or rather, 
it never occurred to any body that they had any. But, however this nwT 
be, the result is certain, that there never has been, and, while the existing 
system endures, there never can be, any thing resembling real represenla- 
jtion in Scotland. 

* 1. Memoir concemine the Origin and Progress of the Reform proposed in the Internal Gowtb- 

ment of the Royal Burghs of Scotland. By Archibald Fletcher, Esq., Advocate. 2. Consid^"** 

tions submitted to the Householders of Edinburgh, on the State of their Representation io IV- 

Jiament. 3. An Explanation of the present State of the Case respecting the Representation n 

JEdinbargh in Parlianwnt 4. Letter to tiie Freeholders of the County of Dumbarton, onP*'' 

Jkmentary Reform. By Alexander Duubp, Es(\., K^NOcaXe.— VoA, lii. y. 208. October, ' 
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)rder to justify this statemeDt, it is only necessary to explain the cir- 
ainces. 

: only places which elect members are the counties and certain towns. 
T the universities, nor any other bodies or professions, possess (he 
e franchise. The counties return thirty members, the towns Gfleen. 
To entitle a person to vote in a county y he must either be the actual 
slor of a portion of land, or he must be the feudal superior of it ; — 
,d itself, in this last case, being in the hands of a vassal. To afford a 
cation, the property must be very considerable. The whole country 
ilued many centuries ago; and a freehold qualification can only arise 
ind of which it can be proved that it was then examined and found to 
*lh forty shillings Scots a year, or which is now valued by the Com- 
Qers of Supply as yearly worlh AOO/. Scots. It is not easy to say what 
mcient valuations denole in modern times ; but the subject was very 
iiscussed about forty years ago ; and persons, who were then deemed 
tent judges, estimated AOO^. Scots of valued rent as equivalent to a 
t yearly rent of from one to two hundred pounds sterling. If this was 
[ then, the subsequent improvement of the country, which has in- 
1 the modern worlh of property, while the old valuations remain, 
lave greatly increased the difference ; so that, speaking with refe- 
lo existing circumstances, the qualification in Scotland is probably at 
lirty or forty times higher than in any other part of the empire ; and 
a hundred times beyond the general qualification in England. Be- 
tiis, there are two things very material to be kept in view. In the 
ace, the qualification attaches merely to land, including under this 
fisheries, mines, and such other things as are inseparable irom land ; it 
onferred upon properly in houses. In the ^econt^ place, not even land 
}s, whatever may be its extent, unless it is holden of the crown, 
a person may have an estate of 20,000/. a year, which affords him 
^ because he holds it of a subject. The qualification, therefore, is 
;h, and then it must be high within a limited description of property, 
result of this is, that the whole freeholders of Scotland are fewer in 
r (we believe) than those in any English county, unless perhaps the 
nallest. There are certainly not three counties in England in which 
eholders do not in each exceed those of all Scotland . We cannot stale 
imount with perfect accuracy; but, according to the list usually re- 
to, and which, we are confident, is not very far wrong, the total 
r, a few months ago, was somewhere about three thousand two hun- 
nd fifly-thtee. These chosen few arc thus distributed : 



berdeen . 


. 182 


9. Dunbarton* 


V 72 


20. Linlithgow. 


• 69 


rgyle 


. 119 


10. Dumfries. 


• 84 


21. Orkney. . 


. 41 


y» . . 


. 202 


11. Edinburgh. 


• 166 


22. Peebles . 


. 48 


nir. 


. 49 


12. Elgin. 


. :n 


23, Perth 


. 237 


erwick 


. 151 


13. Fife. 


. 236 


24. RenfVew . 


. 142 


Me . . 


. 21 


14. Forfar. 


• 122 


25. Ross 


. 82 


laitluieiM . 


. 50 


15. Haddington. 


. 109 


"IXi. Roxburgh. 


. 151 


Sackmannan 


. 16 


16. Inverness. 


. 84 


27. Selkirk . 


. 53 


Kinross . 


. 21 


17. Kincardine. 


• 77 


28. Sutherland. 


. 21 


Cromarty • 


. 19 


18. Kirkcudbright 


. 161 


29. Stirling . 


. 128 


Nairoe 


. 17 


19. Lanark. 


. 222 


SO. Wigton . 


. 70 



. (* Each of these three pairs only returns a member alternately.) 
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' But calling the total number about 3,253 is rather a flattering yiew 
political state of Scotland. Two deductions must be made : 1. There 
great many cases in which the freehold belongs to a proprietor, but is ei 
to be used during life by another. The names of both of these perso 
on the rolls, but only one of them can vote. 2. Many people have 
in a plurality of places. If these double reckonings be discounted, it i 
doubtful if the total number of persons would be above 2,500. Some 
that they would not exceed 2,000. 

A franchise so little atteooated by difl'usion, is worth having. The 

or two-hundredth part of a member of parliament is a dear article 

political market. The holder of it is an important man to govern 

Some people therefore buy votes as an investment. There is never 

test at which such purchasers do not appear ; and they are general 

last to declare how they are to go. It is observed, moreover, that thos 

take such charge of the representation seldom have their families lo 

their hands. These qualifications, even after bein^ stript of every 

except the mere right of voting, are probably never worth less than 

or 300^., — the average price is probably about 500/. ; they frequentJ 

for dbuble this sum ; and, on one recent occasion, six of them, expc 

public sale in one day, brought above 6000/. What is so valuable < 

be easily parted with ; and, therefore, devices have been fallen up 

giving out qualifications for occasional use, without permanently 

them. The most common of these schemes is, for a person whose 

aflbrds many votes to dispose of them to his friends only during their 

which, by certain legal forms, he can easily do, without at all impair! 

estate. These donees, or purchasers, appear technically as the absoh 

owners ; but they are generally under feelings, nearly as strong as \ 

obligations, to support the person who has trusted them. And thei 

these qualifications should bo lost to the family, it is lawful to entai 

along with the family estate. So that a great Landed proprietor may I 

surrounded by his own satellites while his attraction lasts ; after whic 

lesser stars return and are lost in their parent luminary ; who agaii 

them periodically forth to perform the same evolutions. Although d 

sent number of voters be only about 3253, yet, if all the latent voter 

to be brought into action, they could be very greatly increased. I 

the increase would take place on the same principle of each lande 

prietor merely multiplying his friends, without holding out any pros 

relief to the public. 

II. In the towns f the system is different, but not better. Th< 
sixty-six places, which, in consequence of their municipal constitutic 
their holding of the crown, are termed royal burghs. Of these, Edii 
is the only one which returns a member for ilself. All the rest are< 
into clusters either of four or five ; and these four or five return one 
ber, among them. Many of these places arc so insignificant, thi 
share in ttic representation is the only thing which reminds the pubi 
they exist, and (somehow or other) constitutes their only wealth. A 
the other hand, there arc many very large places, such as Leith and 
ock, with about 25,000 or 30,000 inhabitants each, and Paisley with 5 
which do not contribute to return any fragment of a member; b( 
although great towns, they are not royal burghs. The mode of elec 

these burghs is this : the town-council of each el(»cts a d(»legate, and 
fomorfiYe de/egates from iracU duster meol, and ctioosi* the member. 
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lie is appointed on the faith that he will vote agreeably to the wishes 
>se who trust him ; hut he is not legally bound to do so ; and these 
ites sometimes find it convenient to take their own way. When a fit 
s kind comes upon them, the member is elected by these four or five 
duals; — when they are faithful, he is chosen by a majority of those 
Ds' constituents. 

w, in the appointment of these constituents, the people have no voice 
jver. Nothing can be more close than the most liberally-constituted 
1 town-council ; of which the universal, the hideous, the ludicrous, 
le peculiar feature is, that each set of magistrates elects its own Sue- 
's, to the utter exclusion of the rest of the public, and to the eternal 
tuation of their own feelings. Nothing can be fairer than to take 
)urgh as an example of the whole ; because it is amongst the best, and 
n entire member for itself. Now, in Edinburgh, the town-council 
its of only thirty-three individuals, which is considerably above the 
number. The sum total of the property of these persons within the 
was rated, when it was last examined, at about 2800/. a year. These 
^-three individuals, or rather a majority of them, have the absolute 
r of electing the member who is to represent a population far exceeding 
)00, and possessing property rated at above A00,000/. a year; or, in 
words, the right of voting is engrossed by less than the three-thousandth 
)f the population, and by about the one hundred and fiftieth part of the 
property. This population contains above 1200 merchant burgesses; 
3 2000 persons connected with the profession of the law; at least 150, 
ding professors in the university, engaged in the higher branches of 
ation ; a clergy of about sixty or seventy persons ; and at least a hun- 
of the medical and other learned professions ; — not one of whom has a 
e word to say in the election either of the member or of the town- 
cil. It is town-councils so constituted that elect all the delegates. ^ 
is important to observe, that this system, both with respect to the 
ties and the burghs, is the only one that exists. The chief ground on 
h the defects in the English representation have been defended, is, that 
loseness of one place is compensated by the openness of another, — there 
; still popularity enough upon the whole. Neither Burke nor Black- 
, nor any one who has excused these defects, ever carry their apology 
nd this. But in Scotland there is no popularity at all in any one 
. It Is all close burgh or close county. 

is therefore unnecessary to explain that the people of Scotland scarcely 
my interest in the election of what are called their representatives, 
are not taken into calculation by the parties engaged ; and, having no 
to interfere, the expression even of their opinion is generally considered 
isive and dangerous. While every other part of the empire is teeming 
life, they are dead. The candidates and their friends take the only 
3rn in the proceedings; and the ceremony of an election, and the sub- 
ie of a dinner, are gone through with due animation by them. But the 
le are left entirely out of view ; and, conscious of degradation, with- 
f from a scene where they can only exhibit Ithemselves in humiliating 
last with others certainly not better educated, and not necessarily weal- 
I, than themselves. The hustings, which could not be put down with- 
pulliog down England, are things that Scotland never saw. The county 
Jlwlders always meet under cover ; sometimes in a church, but generallv 
*room; and the four or five town electors buiTovf Viv \\cAes» ^\a>\ \cvsytvi 

roL. V. V^ 



: 
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obscure. The whole fifteen members of all Iho sixty-six burghs are alvayi 
chosen on the same day ; yet, in so far as the public is concerned, no dij 
passes more entirely like another. If it were not from seeing thecireoiH 
stance mentioned casually in the newspapers next day, the very hd tint i 
member had been elected would often not be known to those living in Ike 
same street. The burgh delegates merely take the oaths, vote, and depiii 
The county freeholders are much more operose. They sometimes weir 
out both the day and the night before their incubation be over. Bui, imtead 
of discussing public measures or men, they are engaged in wrangling akoot 
feudal niceties, and trying to pick or vote holes in deeds. The scene ih 
sembles a meeting of attorneys, endeavouring to overreach eachothwisi 
set of conveyances. 

These are the facts. — Their consequences are inseparable from the sysien, 
and arc marked by the deepest lines. Few intelligent persons will requiiii 
to be told what these consequence's must be. They will see them all flow- 
ing obviously and necessarily from the single fact of the |)auci(y of Ibe 
electors. There are others, however, who may wish to hear them more 
particularly traced. For the satisfaction of these persons, let us look it die 
system as it affects the electors^ the representatives, and llie people. Not 
as it alTects, or has heretofore alTected, (he conduct of any individoaii,— , 
for we refer to nothing personal, — but as, in principle, it must have t ten- 
dency to affect all men of every descriplionon whom ito|)crates. 

I. No body of electors can possibly accomplish tlie objects of itsiosiiiiH . 
tion, if it be either so small that it bears no proportion to the rest o( tin 
people, or is so peculiarly constituted (liat it can have little sym])alhy vilk 
them. If mere honesty and intelligence (iho qualities sup]>osed to dislia- 
guish select constituents) were sufticient, all that would be wanted ^ooM 
be to find a few honest and sensible men, or even one. But what security 
is afforded for the continuance of these qualities, or for the people's bcliefi 
them? There is no such security without numbers and publicity ^ 
first of which excludes the possibility of universal corruption; while 
second exposes every one to tin; direct operation of thiit public opi 
which seems to be the only effectual guardian either of reason or of hoooai' 
The very circumstance of electors being cut off from the roil of the pi 
and set aside to exercise a high and invidious privilege, is of itself fo 
them. Half their virtues are inspired by community. Those who 
no common cause with the people must be ignorant or regardless of 
interests ; and with whatever purity or zeal they may strive to do 
duty, they can never, in dignified solitude, acquire the right el 
feelings. 

A Scotch elector finds himself the possessor of a privilege which he o 
solely to his being a landholder or a member of a (own-council, 
narrows him to a sympathy with one or other of these particular c 
The vahie of his privilege is diminished by dissemination ; and tb 
his interest is to kc^p it exclusive. The [)ossessors are so few, and 
interest so peculiar, that each of them is strongly and irresistibly influ 
by the corporation spirit. He sees himself surroiuided by the people, wl 
he is aware, cannot like a sect which isoidy favoured on the principle d 
all others are unworthy of trust. The jealousy of which he is the oly 
recurs upon himself. He considers the people as, in (his matter, bill 
lura) opponents, and regards even their approbalion, not as an objed 
ambiUon, but as an encroachment on his right. In the exercise of ^ 
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t, he may possibly act with perfect purity. But great Is his^ merit if 
does so. For he has no publicity to check him ; and he Knows best 
' many there are within the circle of h« brethren who can venture to 
m the first stone. He has paid, or could get, a large price for his free- 
ly or its use ; — and it is not unnatural that the master of an article, for 
th there is a keen demand, should look out for the highest purchaser. 
lie has got it gratuitously from the pledging kindness of a friend, and 
ian scarcely employ it otherwise than as that friend may wish. It 
eedless to inquire how these votes, so steeped in tepptation, have been 
nullf bestowed ; because the true objection to them is, not that in time 
they have been abused, but that no safe electors can ever be formed 
of such materials. Although the •conduct of the Scotch ones had been 
rery reverse of what it has been, or were hereafter to be any thing that 
be supposed, the inherent objection to them would be precisely the 
3. They cannot have a public heart. 

othing, accordingly, can be more certain, than that their opinions are 
3nly no index of the opinions of the public, but that these are gene- 
' in conspicuous contrast. What is of less weight in Scotland than the 
utions of a town-council, or of a meeting of freeholders? What 
Id be of more weight, if there bodies were constituted as they ought to 
But they are so constructed, that, even at general elections, they are 
We of the operation of only two interests^ that of government, and that 
me individual of great local influence. The third interest, which bo- 
J to the popular party, ard :^ so familiar and so useful elsewhere, 
», and sometimes predominates, in the country ; but though it may be 
ght in as an auxiliary, it has no recognized or prevailing operation 
ig almost any body of our electors. What is recognised among them, 
ifernment and the adjoinining large proprietor. Among voters, w ho are 
w, and each with his feelers out, the pow er of government is acknow- 
h1 in all places, at all times, and, when not counteracted by the local 
ly, is absolute. This family is sometimes in opposition, or withoi:! 
I in open opposition, patronises liberal opinions. Whenever this 
ens, it is sure to be joined by the really independent party; and, in so 
8 elections are concerned, this wretched ground is all that party has 
ind upon. The provincial great man sometimes domineers so much, 
(lis own troops mutiny, and defeat him by deserting to the king. But, 
latever way these two may play with, or be played against, each other, 
form the only practically effective interests. It is a conclusive fact 
tst the Scottish system, that no man can, by almost any possibility, 
the walls of Parliament for a Scotch place, except on one or other of 
I two interests. We do not believe that any one member was ever re- 
ni by any body of Scotch electors, solely in consequence of his public 
icter or services. On the contrary, it is a result with which we are 
) familiar, that (unless under a combination of circumstances, so rare 
il cannot be reasoned from), whenever the most meritorious public scr- 
; ceases to be backed by government, or by the commanding influence 
he local family, that instant he is on the wane as a Scotch member, 
we have been occasional exceptions; but tliey are very rare, and nearly 
■tenlous ; and not one of them has been owing purely to the force of 
iKe opinion penetrating the electors. Hence it is, that Scotchmen, ri*- 
todby the electors of Scotland, are often received with acclaisv^ixwv Vs^V\\^> 
M*on of England, and that our most distinguished \>u\A\e tuviw, \w%V^,^^ v^^^ 
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appearing in their natural position, as representatives of their native c€ 

are obliged to give the honour of choosing them to strangers. N( 

who has nothing but his pubUe services or character to recoramen 

need ever dream of a Scotch seat. . On what ground should he? 

public services give any man a seat in England, if Ihere were only i 

few dozens of voters allotted to each county or town ; all of when 

their arrangements with candidates privately before the election, an 

only brought into a room to be counted? Under such a system, ins 

the moving of great national interests, the tactics of Parliamentary | 

and all that gives dignity to a real election, — there would be low ma 

ring, — degrading conditions, — criminal understandings, — paltry tru< 

— personal perfidy. Ilow far these do actually blacken the subter 

mysteries of a Scotch election, wo have no inclination to know or U 

We have always observed, however, that those who have been bt 

rfuainted with the scene, have generally come out of it with the g 

disgust; especially if they entered into it gentlemen, and for pure c 

Notliing can be more erroneous, however, than tlie conclusion, that 

shameful to our electors. It is only shameful to the system wbicli c 

them to the corruptions, while it removes them from the checks, o 

tions. The better-founded wonder is« that there should be so mai 

nourable examples of fidelity to friendship and to principles as tbei 

Place the firmest patriots on earth in the same situation, and they 

■ very speedily get into the habit of acting in the very same way. 

II. In England and in Ireland, Parliament is the great theatre for 

and public spirit. Men of talent and ambition betake themselves 1 

sphere, on the same principles and hopes which attract to any otlier 

fame or usefulness. If they be qiialffied to distinguish themselves 

are certain that Uie great variety of interests and of seats with wbic 

countries abound will afford them ample opportunities, whatever in 

their opinions or views. They may be resisted by government and 

powerful individuals, and not strongly supported even by any of the k 

parties; still there are innumerable places where they can always a 

to the people, by whom public character is rarely misunderstood, and ] 

services rarely forgotten. They, therefore, train themselves to that 

or are easily led into it; and, whether they succeed in their caiivai 

fail, they are at least certain of a fair and manly competition. The ( 

of this are not confined to the actual competitors. The oinnmoss ( 

field stirs and directs all the ambition of the country, and has e: 

the same iniluence with that which is produced throughout the popii 

by the rewards of other species of exertion being made accessible to ai 

The power of being a representative for Scotland is conlined to a 

narrow class; so narrow, that it is no measure whatever of the public 

or state. And, even within this class, he who is thinking of Parliai 

knows that there are only two pivots on which he can enter it. Instt 

preparing himsiUf, therefore, by powers, or connexions, or princ 

worthy of ambition, his views are limited to those means by which— i 

local or ministerial leading-string — he may gain the unsatisfactory fi 

of a handful of voters. Thus, the greater part of the talent of the toi 

is turned away from l^arliament. Usefulness or glory in the House oft 

jnons forms no object with the youth of Scotland, and indeed is rarely 

thow^hi of. And that portion of the talent of the country which is adm 

JfUo Parliament is traumiellcd b\ \Vs suw^iters. Having no cuiim*; 
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eople, the member does not partake of their character. He goes 
nent >vilhoiil constituents, and is treated according to the in- 
e of his origin. Speaking the sentiments of no portion of the 
y, — depending for his seat on a nod, — and not prepared, by habit 
an, to attain, while he is allowed to sit, that distinction which of 
do him little good on his next canvass, — ^he is driven by his very 
ss to earn that protection from government, which can alone save 
le fail in this, he is gone. If he obtain it, any sacrifice he may 
I is immaterial, for he has no electors to fear. There is only one 
wliich he can be comfortable : avowing his sense of his situation, 
all he can fo reform it. 

)w no other explanation than this of the established position which 

3rs for Scotland seem to occupy. That all times they have in ge- 

respectable and worthy, and many of them able, men, may be 

and the people of Scotland would be most ungrateful if they 

isible of what they owe to some of them in recent times. Never- 

a stranger, surveying the House of Commons, were to ask whe- 

inglish, the Irish, or the Scotch member stood highest in the 

that fairest of all assemblies, who believes that the answer would 

able to the northern part of the kingdom ? And if that stranger 

ome into Scotland, and to ask what sphere of public life shone 

irgest portion of the national talent — ^who would say it was Par- 

In all the other avocations of genius, industry, or knowledge, 

y is full of competitors, many of them splendidly successful ; — 

>t one other department in public life, at the head of which the 

Scotland are not to be found ; — and they have increased the ge- 

i of public intellect in a proportion far exceeding their numbers. 

e is |the great member Scotland has ever sent to Parliament ? 

Dse whose personal influence cannot be separated from their of- 

Ihe poverty of our contribution to the harvest of Parliamentary 

roost lamentable. And it is the more humiliating, that many of the 

lames by which Parliament has been adorned, have been those of 

, educated, and chiefly interested in Scotland. But such persons 

cupy a Scotch seat. Take an example. Francis Horner was a 

I, bof n and bred, — without fortune, without family, and a Whig. 

Imirably qualified to make a deep impression on Parliament ; and 

y, his grave was covered with the tears and admiration, not only 

ids, but of his political adversaries, llirough what avenue could 

lave ever had a chance of reaching the House of Commons if he 

ided solely on his character and the electors of Scotland ? The 

ich excludes such persons cannot be favourable to the production of 

order of representatives. The reputation of the Scotch members, 

is the result of their constitutional position. It has sometimes 

that even although there were popular elections in this country, 

same individuals would be returned. Even though it were so, 

^iduals would be difierent members. The simple circumstance of 

nding on a larger portion of the intelligence of their country, 

mge their natures. A reformed system of election would breathe 

spirit into the representatives; and it is the only thing that will 

)le the country to redeem itself from the hereditary shame— of 

every thing that is great, except statesmen. 

It the chief thing is the character of the people. B^ \feft '^^^^ 
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pet}fie, wc mean that great ocnfial maM of property and knowled^ t 
everywhere ebe ia adniUad to form the only goon body of eleetoiL 
need lay notliing of the fayoilice of putting ihia claM lieyond the pileil 
conatitution ; or of the utier hopelcwnem of expeeling to find any nfc 
Mituto for them in tbedisdiargc of the elecliTe duties. All this is ruiii 
lal. But loo little importance is attaches] in ScotbmJ lo theyalueef pit 
privilef^, and particalarly of this one, in improying thecharadtf (ri 
p(;<ip1e, Jt tiaa been aaid« and adopted by no less a penK>n than Palqf, 
proviilod right membera be returned, it is immakTial who ehooMi fl 
There cannot be a greater error. Al^lute monardiy might be jtMt 
the same principle. The eertainty that the monarch wmjid always be i 
would be no conipenaalion lor the loss among the fx^opb; of ttie qia 
which the management of their own affairs implies, ft lias been said n 
same way, tliat if causes could Inj well decided wittiout tlM^m, juriffsiniii 
well lie dispensed with ; as if no part of the value of this institiilioDi 
fjrom its njaring in the community the liabits cormecleii witli tbeadmisi 
lion of justice* The misbrlane of the pe^iple of Scotland does not o 
merely In Ihe hmniliation and danger of their not being permiUedlo< 
cise an individual functior, but in the circumstance tliat Ifiis inlerdi 
plueka the good qualities connected with the eiujrcise of that fonetioa 
iheir Imsasts. What these qualities are, a Scotchman may well be ei 
for asking. They are watcbiubiess^ coungo, fairm.'ss ;'*an infi$rest iai 
aflairsandmen; — ^a love of justice;— -and the elevali^m which istmy 
by the consciousness of being trusted, and of having rigbta, in the sdi 
Iratioo of the national business. The inhabitants of Sc^laod are lieili 
tlie law as unlit for tb; e%ereise, and therefore undeserving of the euHa 
fif tliese«(eellences; then they are said to beweali fntfae political virtaR 
Imputation, generally applied, is most just ; though dMsre be exeqitii 
which the bonourablenesa is increased by tlieir difficulty. The lUag 
explained ia, bow there should be an independent party in the country 
Itie cause of whatever justir^j the charge contains ought never to bs 
bK»ked. Where would Ihi; public spirit of Engbnd be, if it were pta 
tiie same situation 1 The great bleasing of a tree govemmeot conMs 
generating lhi5 virUnas of freedom, which, in tlieir turn, become th 
preservatives of that which creates tbem. But the people of Seotlfl 
expected Uf have tlie manliness of liberty without itapractice^ and a la 
constitutional rights, which they only know by having them descfl 
what they must not tou4;h. The taw has as yet assigneil them no pi 
priv ilege w hieh conn<!Cts them directly with tlw; political part of thesUls. 
form no \w\iiirAi] ebrnu.'nt, — have no legitimate {lower,— no estaUiflie 
for their ofHuions, — and are placed in unnatural opposition to thai 
with which it would be mo»t useful for ilwm all that they were bk 
1 h<Te is no ** ctmiwhu vjittftrsil titonght'' to make them onti. 

Vet (bis state ot th;n^H, in com|Mirison of which our semling no »« 
to Parlfamf;nt at all woiil'l Ik; far Ijetler, lias becm defended. Then^i 
om; view on which it can he delemled liomrMtly ; which is, that the k 
fM^iple have to do with pnhlic alUBirs the betli^r, an^J that wherever s I 
the re^yrew^nUfion has Ix'come venerable, it ought to be pri/i!^ sn^ 
pi;tijaled. It U u*uh\\('M Up make anv answer U} a sentiment wbicb 
apfilicablr; p<'Ciiliarly to Scoltand, and which, if felt, cannot In; iali< 
ijlUrred, llul it is pro{»er to wAlem llu; ordinary afN^logies that are aMi 
ihe prefailinu h^hUna of Ibis country. 
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. We are met, as we haye invariably beeo on occasion of every im- 
rcment that has taken place within tli^ last hundred years, by the Articles 
Jnum, If Ihesc unhappy articles had served all tlie purposes for which 
f have been employed, the institutions of Scotland would have stood 
dy as they did in the year 1707. In the debate on the representation 
Idinburgh, on the 13lh of April, 1826, Mr. Canning, who took the lead 
apposing the bill which Mr. Abercrombv was attempting to introduce 
its reform, disdained to take advantage of such an argument ; and, after 
Dg that the Scotch representation was in itsel/ inde/enaible, added, 
. if it were expedient now to redress it, the Articles of Union ought to 
' icotiM." And so they ought. They are never referred to except for 
9tke of mischief, and when reason fails. 

• It is said, that in spite of all theoretical defects, the thing works well, 
s is not true. It works abominably. 

. Our representation, we are told, is not to bo viewed by itself, but 
St be taken along with the general representation of the country ; which, 
Q the whole, is fair enough; and the Scotch, though not protected by 
r own members, are by others. The meaning of all this is, that th^ 
represented virtually. So were the Americans before their war of 
uieipation, and their unreasonableness in requiring more was demon- 
led on all the principles on which the doctrine of this sort of repre- 
alion rests. There is one evil that it never can remove, which is decisive. 
Tirtual representation can ever elevate the character of the people. It 
Is directly to depress it, by showing that there must be representation, 
that they cannot be trusted with it. But there is another consideration 
ally conclusive in reference to the peculiar case of Scotland. One place 
J possibly be represented by anotiier within the same country, because 
interests and feelings of all the people in that country may be held to be 
kewhat alike. But it is absurd to apply this principle to the inhabitants 
wo totally separate countries. Would it be any thing to an Irish Catliolic 
ell him that he was virtually represented by an English Episcopalian? 
is it any thing but a mockery to console an Orkney hose-knitter,' by 
tiring him that his concerns arc duly attended to by a distant creature 
ed a Pot-walloper? 

i. We are reminded of those scenes of violence and vulgarity by which, 
I said, the peace of England is disturbed, and Tts popular elections de- 
ded. Considering the multitudes of people who are keenly engaged, the 
icral peaceableness of these contests is one of the most extraordinary 
»imstances that distinguish them. Still all violence is bad. But it in no 
;ree forms a necessary part of a popular election. The simple remedy 
taking the votes at several places at once would check it all ; and many 
er remedies, of which nothing; but the fatal horror of innovation prevents 
I adoption, have been sug<;(*slO(l. At any rale, in Scotland, it is but a 
)ico of evils ; and it is difficult not to marvel at those who have no ob- 
tioiis to pollute themselves by the secret contamination of an underhand 
JClion, yet affect to be squeamish about the vulgarity of exhibiting them- 
ives before their countrymen in the face of day. The canvasser of a Scottish 
R^ is toe delicate for those scenes which have been graced by all that is 
|lendid or worthy in England ; — which were not disdained by the stately 
tgnily ot Pitt, the classic taste of Fox, or the fastidious purity of Romilly. 
^- Aay admission of the [>eople is an invasion of the vested rights of 
xbting electors. This objection has the great merit of always ^eUliv^stxQw^t 
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tlie more thflt tlic abuH<; goto groMor. It would never be m strong as i 
vMHc. of a country, or a 5ct of hiirglif^, or even the whole country, 
entirelv in the bands of one man. Out the (ruth is, that this is not a si 
to which the principle of prr^tecling vested rights app1ic*s. Whaleve 
the mcmliers of town-councils may make of their franchise, they he 
not onlv in sulistance, but in form, s^ilelv as a trust for the inbabila 
the bur^h; and if it bo convenient for the inhabitants to recall or limit 
trust, it is prepr)8terous to hear the parties object that tliey are entit 
keep it for Uieir own purfK>ses, 'J'lie county freeholders hold the fran 
DO doubt, as a part of their property ; and they may make mom.'y by i 
it if they please, as sr^me people make money by s(.*Iling their consci< 
But the fninchis^!, when n.*stricted purely to the right of voting 
member, can ba held to be worth nothing except what is legally jmpi 
that act. A distress<;d candidate is wilh'ng to give a freeholder 1000/, 
qiiaiincation which yields nothing but the fmwer of voting. In one i 
this qualification is worth 1000/,, because it f(;tches this sum; and 
In Parliament may be said to be worth 10,000/., on the same prin 
But the price is not tnjly paid for the subject wtiich appears to l>e soM 
is paid for cf;rtain indirect results, which it is criminal to buy or k 
Kven though it were propos4;d, therefore, to take away from the ci 
fnH;holders any tiling in (liis matti;r that they legally have and legall; 
they would have nothing to say on the ground of vested intenist, 
nothing of the kind is necessary. They can c<;rtainly never preti;nd th 
franchise;, though continued with them, should never be exti;nded too 
lie^ause this may diminish the value of their qualification. The met 
of every r;i>rporation might, on the same ground, object to the ado 
of every new memlK^r, Nothing can be so clearly held under the con 
that it is subject to legislative arrangement, as the elective franchise. 
Ihe essence of this objr;ction is, — the price of a set of franchises has 
rais<;d to an enormous height by an abuse, and is never to be loweref 
f). The people are aaii/ified. This, if it were true, would lie the 
sftlisfaclory objecHon. llecausf;, certainly, if the people \w pleftied 
wliat tli(;y hav(;, it is iH'edl<;ss to give them more. But it is not true. Tic 
can be ac(|iiainted with Sr;otland without knowing that the state < 
r«'pres«*ntation is felt as the most shameful and mischievous of all gricva 
It has b(;en objected Ut avdr since the time arrived at which tlie p 
could think of such a subject, and as loudly as they have been allow 
express any politi^^al opinirin. It formed a suSij'fct of public, and aloM 
parliamenfarv discussion, in the vear 1775, the discussion was renen 
1787, ;ind again in 1700 ; and there has not been a free public nieelii 
piil>licafir)n for the last twenty y«jars, where the necessitv of lieform hi 
Im;cii on(;of llie promin^'ut sentiments. 1'he example ofj^linburgh m 
lakeri as a specimen of the whole country. In the year 1823, the in 
hoifK;r^ of this city mmi a petition to Parliament, complaining of tlieir 
iiKlivid(j;il case. The petition was confined to householders possessing 
property wilhin the town, of the value of .">/. a year and upwards. Of 
Ihcre were only 10,108 in the place; and, deducting minors, femalw, 
sick, the absent, ele.., Hie number was diminished lo 7020. Yet the p(^ 
was signf;d by 08 A 7, being the whole houHeholdera of the place capM 
acting, ewcept TV.). Tbfit |Mrtiliori was rej«rc!ed in the Common.^ I« 
»^'ainst 75. It was renewed in Ihe \e»r 1820, when it was suliscribe' 
7*JA2 houfif*hohh*n; beint: ''/^■> above \hf niunher of .signatures three f 
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!. These, it will be observed, were the results of two appeals made 
iischolders alone, and to classes of householders from which above 

of the poorer ones tvere rigidly excluded; and without any effort to 
a single signature, beyond one public meeting, and a printed expo- 

of the facts. The whole of Scotland is probably in the same state. 
eople have hitherto been silent solely from despair. 
tiey are disposed to urge their case now, they should make up their 
cautiously as to what they ought to demand. In doing this, they 
c assured that their strength lies in moderation and in reason ; and 
le slightest approach towards the adoption of the vii^ionary projects 
, in other parts of the country, have 'sometimes made the very word 

1 disgusting, will certainly be fatal to their claim. It does not seem 
hat there is much dificulty in deciding on the remedy at which they 
I aim. 

In the counties, every existing right ought to be left untouched, 
ing the franchise to others, there is no necessity for taking it from 
who already have it. The more who have it the better. And there 
ense in creating the obstacle which always arises when existing rights 
oposed to be destroyed. Many people have a great dislike at what 
lied the i)aper votes; i.e. the votes that are manufactured by convey- 
without any real property. But the truth is, that these are the best 
n the country. They are the only ones that are accessible to those 
re not landed proprietors. They certainly throw great power into 
nds of these proprietors ; but this is one of the natural consequences 
perty ; and they admit of being well distributed as easily as ill. 
Jingly, these parchment Barons are, politically, the best Barons in 
nd. 

ry thing that is being let alone, the first thing to be introduced, is a 
' qualification. What this ought to be will require great deliberation 
me inquiry. But it is a subject which our present object does not 
s to discuss. We cannot be worse than we are ; and it would be a 
ious gain, though our new qualification should be set as high at its 
i the highest that exists in the empire. This, however, would give 
manent satisfaction, and therefore any change that is to be introduced 

rest on some solid and rational principle. Usage, and a tinge of 
prejudice, have made many reasoning persons incapable of fancying 
sis for the franchise except land. But it seems very difficult to 
this on common sense. Why should a person be allowed to assist 
ing a member of Parliament because he has an estate worth a thou- 
)unds, and this permission be denied to one who has a million of 

in money ? The one man's wealth being in earth, the other's in 
3ems to be a very odd reason for the difference. Personal property 
iluable, and has as much interest in the state as reial. Perhaps the 
f the thing is, that wealth ought to be the basis, without taking any 
t'of the form it appears in, and that payment of taxes ought to be the 
20 of its existence. But these are matters foreign to the present 
e. We must not lose all the substance for the best theory. All that 
e to urge now, is, that some qualification or other should be intro- 
i^hich shall have the effect of admitting the intelligence of the middle 
' society, and of the upper part of the lower rank. Whether the 
le possession of this intelligence is to be inferred, as heretofore, from 
one, or from any other species of wealth, or Irom «itvV.ivW>L\wvV^ 
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(axes to the State, o/. a year would not be too low, and any thing beyond 
lu/. a year would be too hich. 

The qualification beins Gxed, the only thins that remains is to let in the 
qualified persons. They would vote along with those who are already 
qualified, or may choose to become so under the existing system. The 
qualification arising from real pro|)erty must be made to attach to the 
ownership of houses, without which, indeed, nothing efleclual can be done. 
And therefore, whenever there was a town not comprehended within the 
sixty-six Royal Burghs, it would form a pari of the county ; — a woful pro- 
f)Osal, no doubt, for the country gentleman, but absolutely necessary ibr 
the welfare of the community. Things cannot last as they are; and tbe^ 
more sraccfullv ihev are chanced the better. 

2. For the Roi/al Burghs there are two ways of proceeding ; — either lo 
let the magistrates continue to elect by delegates, but to make the appoinir 
ment of the magistracy depend on the people ; or to leave the monicipil 
structure of the towns as it is, but to throw the election of the member il 
once into the hands of the persons having the new qualification. Some will 
be disposed to prefer the first of these schemes, because it implies a rcCom 
in the constitution of the burghs, which is a subject on which the petqile 
have very deep feelings, justified by intolerable grievances. But the wiser 
resolution, with reference purely to the representation, is clearly to adofC 
the other course. In ihe first place, to connect the reform of the represen- 
tation with the reform of the burghs is to obstruct a very simple case byose 
which may easily be made extremely complicated; and, in the second plaoL 
even though the magistrates were to be properly appointed, no system m 
representation can ever be good which withdraws the direct election of th| 
member from the people, and vests il in any interposed body. DelegM 
in every shape are bad. The true course is to fix on the qualification, aiil 
then to let the qualified persons meet the proposed representative fiice to 
face. 

The qualification for towns would probably require to be somewhat dt 
fer(^nt from that for counties. But it ought not to be higher ; and if it M 
not include a certain description of tenants, it would exclude large cIsW 
of the wealthy and best educated persons. Edinburgh stands clear of all 
nexion with other burghs. But where four or five of them are united, 
has sometimes been slated as a difficulty, that except by delegates, f 
could not' 1)0 brought together to elect. There is no difficulty in llw 
all. All that is necessary is, that the ([ualified persons should vote at 
of th(; burghs thai th(iy pleased, and the result would be determined by 
sum total of voles, when collected and examined. The small places 
prob«l)ly, insist that the election shall depend, not on the majority of i 
vidua! voles all over each class of burghs, but on Iho majority of bui 
because this would throw as much power into the hands of the m(»t 
significant place as into the hands of the most important. But yieldiog 
this would exhibit the spectacle of a member who was chosen by "^ 
hundred people, composing three burghs of a hundred voles each, al 
he were njocled by ten thousand who happened to live in one place, 
class of burghs should be dealt with exactly as if they formed one t(* 
which had llie privilege of voting at a variety of spots. It is the jn< 
mind of the whole thai ought to prevail. 

The safety and the advantages of these reforms can be doubted by * 
soD$iblG mm, who cither respects the constitution or experience. Tl* ' 
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Lem which does not merely work well in England, Ireland, and 
but which works so well that the goyemment could not be main- 
or a single year williout it. The Scotch have never been tried with 
if it be safe and beneficial any where else, it must be more safe 
8 people who are most cautious and educated, and more beneficial 
e whose public character has hitherto been depressed by systematic 
>n from the exercise of political rights. It is scarcely twenty-five 
nee they were trusted with even the election of their own Commis- 
of Police ; and the first recognition for tibis purpose of numerous 
Df voters, beginning at 10/. a year, was only yielded with a grudge, 
h many a demonstration that it would lead to nothing but disorder 
t. It was within a still shorter period that they were allowed to act 
nen in civil causes ; and this also was only conceded with great alarm, 
ther inferior points have been gradually obtained ; all tending to 
the people from that detestable system of distrust and insignificance 
;h they used to be kept. If we had wished for a triumphant answer 
lese fears, we could scarcely have got a better one than what is af- 
by appealing to the results of these experiments. They have not 
succeeded, but they have succeeded with a degree of facility and 
ss, which is the best evidence of the advance of the public mind, 
ts being fully prepared for the exercise of still higher rights, 
e never was a time in which these rights could be asserted with 
reason. Not merely because the people are powerful, but because 
)wer is founded on knowledge and right feelings. The case of the 
representation is in itself so perfectly clear, that were it not for fear 
sail for reform in England, we should have no doubt of its amend- 
eing conceded. The outcry that will be raised by our own corpora- 
dectors, though it may probably be the loudest, is to be utterly dis- 
;d. The whole of our representatives voting against increasing the 
r of their constituents, would only be a proper commentary on the 
that returns them. But though our only hope, on the whole, i» 
ngland, we are exposed to two risks from that quarter,— one arising 
le enemies of English reform being anxious to resist a precedent, — 
er from its friends being lukewarm about any improvement which 
»t apply exactly to themselves. 

friends of Scotland, however, must do their own duly, if it be true 
B people are pleased, they have only to continue silent. If they be 
sed, they must employ the ordinary means by which redress of 
ices is obtained. The redress of this one is no party measure. It is 
e, of course, of all those whose general principles incline them to the 
p side. But still more is it the case of him who professes to be a 
f peace, — who must know that there will be no peace in these realms 
le restless and wearisome projects of the visionary are put down, by 
hange which shall destroy the abuses from which they derive their 
ousness ; — of him whose rule it is to slrcngthcn the hands of govern- 
—which he can never do by depriving government of the public co- 
on; — and of him who calls himself the friend of the monarchy, — 
he must be blind indeed if, in these limes, he does not see cannot be 
effectually undermined than by letting the people grow in number and 
e, but always with a just grudge al their condition. There are only 
K)rt8of people whose case it is no(^ — the fool, who holds the consli- 
ilself to be a grievance ; the demagogue, whose noc^Vvqw ^lA^^V^^vb 
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rcmoTal of popular discontents ; and the forlorn elector, who looks at t 
twelve children, and would like to have all that is going to himself. \Vi 
these jcxceptions, lliis is the case of every man who wishes Scotland to 
respectable, and public atrairs to have the benefit of its people's reason. 
We must warn our countrymen, however, not to stir this question at a 
unless they be resolutely determined to persevere in their exertions for 
accomplishment. Nothing is so injurious to a claim of this kind as a sho 
lived ebullition. It is the best evidence that those who urge it think 
groundless or unimportant. The excitement of a few public meetings, a 
a few petitions, is soon over, and soon forgotten. They are powerful engim 
hut they require management. Nothing is to be gained without concei 
— without the press ; — without moderation ; — ^and, above all, without p( 
severance. It is only by repeated movements, that deep impressions i 
produced on the public mind. It is not by a single blow, however jui 
ciously aimed or successfully struck, — but by the constant repetition of i 
assault. Those who undertake a public cause, ought to remember, that 
the case of the Catholics, it took above a hundred years to convince i 
most intelligent nation upon earth, that religious persecution could ne 
benefit the persecutor; and that in the case of the slave-trade, tliirty ye 
were spent in discussion, before a senate of enlightened Christians could 
induced to act on the conviction, that man-stealing, torture, and mur 
could never be lawful or expedient. They ought, therefore, to reflect bef 
they begin. They ought to summon up a spirit of determination won 
of the object; and to goon, if they move at all, under the conviction, t 
to let their cause rest is only apatliy, but that to let it he lost from inertii 
is treason. If the people of Scotland be true to themselves, the result is< 
tain. Whether the triumph be witnessed in our day, or not, is a differ 
and inferior question. By energy and union it certainly miglit. 1 
greater and far more Iiopcless measures have, after it has been made pi 
that they were never to bo abandoned, succeeded in a moment, ande 
when the expectations of their friends were lowest. The result does not 
pend on the enemies, but on the friends, of the measure. If the exclui 
be firm and wise, they have no enemies to fear.* 

* In Vol. XXX. p. 603., there is an article on tlie Scotch Biir^j^h System. Of the other El 
on Parliamentary Reform, I have ftelected thoMc which are likely to be deemed most ioterestit 
the present crisis. It must be admitted^ that the Edinburgh Kcview has not maintained tbe« 
bold, conHistent, and uncompromiiiinf^ tone on tlie great question which now agitates the oil 
that g»ve such value and |)opubirity to its efforts in defence of many other measure* of ooi 
tution.'il im|>rovcnierjt. Its policy on thii* vital subject was always too cautious and vacilUlh^.i 
the jinjtrovi'mentN which it rccommendeil in the representative system were BOt suflkieally bfl 
and (H>mpreherifliv(* to remove those glaring abuse<i, from which so frightful an aceumulaliM 
evils ha<« sprung. Under its present admirable inanageriient, the Edinburgh Review has rireitf 
4ned ifs tone, nnd advocated those sentiments, in refereuce to the Reform liill of the preml J 
iiisli-y, which are in ac(M)rdancc with the soutiments of the great boily of the people. See Vol. i. 
'«»7. Vol. xiv. p. 5>77. Vol. xvi. p. 204. Vol. xvii. p. 253. Vol. xx. p. 127. Vol xin. 
'U}7. Vol. xxvii. p. asi. Vol. xxviii. p. 126. Vol. Hi!, pp. 232-478. 
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HE PRODIGALITY AND CORRDPTIONS OF THE ENGLISH 
AND IRISH CHURCH ESTARLISHMENTS. * 

should think it strange to hear it argued, that, because of the im- 
;e of a Secretary of State's office, or a Reyenue Board, it» establishment 
be suffered to continue in whatever state of confusion time or neglect 
have thrown it ; that though one half the clerks should be too poor 
nabled to attend to their duties, and the other half so overpaid as to 
ipted to neglect them, — though some of them had no desks to writo 
d others desks which they never occupied, — though one half the 
ss was ill done, and the other not done at all, — still our great anxiety 
duties that were neglected should not tempt us to mend the matter, 
compel us to let it alone, or to heap money upon the functionaries, 
the certainty that it would be misapplied. 

course which has been actually pursued towards the Churches 
^land and Ireland, in modern times, has not been very unlike this 
letical absurdity. They have been like the daughters of the horse- 
their cry has been. Give! give! The Legislature, acting upon 
pposition, that money, no matter how unskilfully applied, would secure 
rformance of the duties of any ofOce, has shown singular alacrity in 
fing with this demand. A brief history of the application of the 
lary revenue of the Crown, and subsequently of Parliamentary grants 
augmentation of ecclesiastical revenues, will show as much* rapacity 
part of the Clergy, and as wasteful an expenditure of the property 
people on the Church, as was ever exhibited in the darkest times of 
li superstition. 

well known that by the statute 26 Henry VIII. chap. 3., the first- 
and tenths of spiritual preferments (which had formerly been paid 
Pope, or some other spiritual persons] were given to the King, 
irst Fruits were the revenues and profits for one year of every 
referment, and were to be satisfied or compounded for on good 
y by each incumbent, '' before any actual or real possession, or 
ng with the profits " of a benefice. The Tenths were a yearly rent 
ith part of all the revenues and emoluments of all preferments, to be 
f each incumbent at Christmas. These revenues were, as the statute 
J it, ** united and knit to the Imperial Crown ,for ever." By the 
tatute, a provision was made for a commission to be issued by " the 
Highness, his heirs and successors, ^om time to time, to search for 
st and true value of the said first fruits and profits ;" and similar 
were provided for ascertaining the value of the tenths. In consequence 

lemarks on the Consumption of Public Wealth by the Clergy of erery Christian Nation, 
icularly by the Estabh'shed Church in England and Wales, and in Ireland ; with a Plan 
ing its Revenues, &c. &c. 3. The Rights of the English Clergy asserted, and the proba- 
'QQt of their Incomes estimated, in a Letter to the Author of ** Remarks (m the Contump- 
*ubUc Wealth," &c. By Augustus Campbell, A. M. Rector of Wallasey, io the County 
ter.-Vol. xxxviii. p. 145. February, 1823. 
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of Ihis statute, vihidi was suspended during the papistical reign of Mary, 
but revived by the 1st of Elizabeth, a vahiation was made, which is 
8upi)osed to have been at the time an accurate one, of the yearly profits 
of the ecclesiastical preferments; and, according to (his valuation, the t 
first fruits and tenths were, as the 1st of Elizabeth has it, well and justly , 
answered and paid, '' without grief or contradiction of the Prelates and 
Clergy of the realm, to the great aid, relief, and supportation of the 
inestimable charges of the Crown ; " which inestimable charges may 
then possibly have amounted to a two-hundredth part of their present yearly 
sum. 

Under this valuation, which, in course of time, became quite unequal to 
the real emoluments of the .preferments, these charges continued to be pai<i 
till the 2d year of Queen Anne, 1703, when an act was passed, reciting Ibe 
Queen's most religious and tender concern for the Church of England, 
stating, that a suflicient settled provision for the Clergy in many parts of 
the realm had never yet been made, and giving lo a corporation, which wa^ 
to be erected for the augmentation of small livings, the whole of the first 
fniits and tenths. Ifer Majesty, however, in her religious and tender 
concern, was completely overreached by the Clergy. The professed objecl 
of the Queen was lo increase the provision of the poor clergy ; — the real 
and only immediate effect of it was to release the rich Clergy from a charjw 
to which, by law, they wen; liable. We have bc^forc mentioned, tlurt 
a provision was mado in the statute of Henry VIH. for revising, from 
time to time, the valuations uiuler which the first fruits and tenths were 
paid. It was not improbai)lo, that the (il<Tgy were apprehensive, as 
the nation was then (in 1703) engaged in an expensive war, that such a 
revision might be made ; and in persuading tho Qiu^on to renounce tier 
hereditary revenue for the sake of* her poor Clorgy," they contrived, most 
etTectually, to secure themselves by the following ingenious clause, the last 
in the statute in ([uestion : 

** VI. And whereas four bonds for four half-yearly payments of the firrt 
fruits as the same are rat(;d, and also a fifth bond for a further value or 
payment in res|K)ct of the same first fruits, have been reciuired and takim 
from tlie Clergy, to tlioir great and unnecessary burden and grievance : (or 
nunody thereof, be it enacted by the authority aforesaid, that from and alltf 
the 25th day of March, in the year of our Lord 170A, one bond only shall, 
in such case, be given or required for the four payments of the said tirsi | 
fruits; which ^\A first fruits, as well as the tenths payable by the Clergy, i 
shall hereafter be answered and paid by them according to such rates vi j 
proportions only as the same have heretofore been usually rated and {MhI; 
^nd no such fifth bond already given shall, from and after the said 25didiy 
of March, 170 A, be sued or recovered." 

This clause is so ingeniously constructed, that it has actually puzzled flotne 
abriilgers of the statulo; and its real meaning has escaped many. V» \ 
marginal abridgment in the Statute-book gives it **one bond only to b^ 
taken for the four |)ayments of tho first IVuils" — than which, nothing en 
be more reasonahlo — or more dilTorenl from tlici real import of the dausf. 
If the real purpose of this act of Ann(; had !)eon to augment tho sin'U 
livings, nothing could have been more reasonable than to do it by enforeioS 
the legal claim for the first fruits and tenllis on the holdiTs of tho lar^''^ 
benefices. The scandalous i>overly of some livings (for there were li"'" 
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L which did not exceed 10/. a year) would then have speedily disai)- 
ed : but, as the old and insufficient rate of payment was fixed and 
e peqietual, the most religious Queen went to her grave without seeing 
effect from her bounty ; as, in consequence of the incumbrances upon 
*und, and the impossibility of increasing its produce, it was not till 
i that the governors of the bounty were enabled to make their first 
ts. 

tie clergy may say, perhaps, that this clause, though it relieved the 
ter benefices in an indirect and fraudulent manner, was yet substan- 
f proper, because the payments, according to the rate of Henry VIII. 
been continued so long, that to have raised them would have been 
1 and unjust. But in the first l^place, the Clergy well know, that in 
ase of their own claims against the laity, this argument ad miaericor- 
v is never permitted to avail. A composition, an accustomed rate of 
aent for tithes, which had continued from the time of Henry VIII., or 

from the time of Henry III., to this day, would not be permitted (o 
I an hour after it was the wish of the clergyman to set it aside. This 

matter of mere speculation ; day by day rank moduses, as they are 
d, — compositions which, though they have continued from time out of 
I, yet bear evidence of not having existed before the return of King 
ard from the Holy Land, — are set at nought. No modus for hops, or 
product which has been introduced into England since the l^lh cen- 
, will stand. There was very recently an instance of some sinecure 
t of a cathedral (Exeter) succeeding in setting aside, in a court of law, 
nposition for tithe, which confessedly liad existed for centuries, and on 
aith of the continuance of which, the land must have been bought, 
sold, and inherited, and rented, — because there were presumptions 
ist that extreme antiquity which is necessary to make a modus. Even 
e case of real compositions, i.e.oi land granted in lieu of tithes, a 
ice which was restrained by the 13th Elizabeth, whenever the evi- 
e of the agreement has been lost, or when, as sometimes hap^ ens, it is 
vorth while to institute the expensive inquiries necessary to get at it, 
omposition is set aside ; that is to say, the parsons take the tithes, and 
the land. It is pleasant to see the rich clergy, who thus enforce their 
privilege against prescriptions, establishing in so short a time a pre- 
tion against the King, and finally making use of it to frustrate the effect 
a royal bounty to their poorer brethren. In the second place, there 
I have been not even a pretence of suffering, if the actual incumbetits 
)een exempted from the payment of the tenths (first fruits would have 
, of course, out of the question), according to the real value. But 
translations, and that continual shifting from benefice to benefice in 
hthe Church delights quite as much as in the immutability of its insti- 
[19, would have bc^n checked, 
le cunning of the rich clergy, in thus shifting from themselves the bur- 

of contributing to the relief of (heir poorer brethren, is only to bo 
ihed in degree by the folly shown in the application of the diminislied 
nue which this trick of theirs still left for the improvement of small liv- 
. At the time when Queen Anne's Bounty Fund was established, 
«were, according to the returns, which were not quite accurate, 5597 
ftgs in England and Wales with incomes not exceeding 50/, They were 
8 classed : 
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Not exceeding 10/. 


- 1071 


20/. 


-- 1A67 


,30/. 


- 1126 


JiO/. 


- 10A9 


50/. 


- 88A 



5597 
The sum which the Governors of Queen Anne's Bounty had to a 
the augmentation of these livings averaged about 1,3,000/. a year 
rational being would suppose, that, under such circumstances, IheGo 
and the Legislature, by whom the dispo^il of the money was dircc 
superintended, would have made some inquiry into the circumsta 
the difTerent livin(;s. Some of these livings were of very small cxk 
scarcely any population, and might therefore have been advanta 
united with one another, or with other parishes. The specific evil 
was to be remedied was set forth in the preamble to the statute of A 
these words: That *' divers mean and stipendiary preachers are i 
places entertained to serve the cures, and officiate there, who <](;pen 
their ncc<;ssary maintenance upon the good-will and liking of thc^ir I 
have been and are thereby under temptation of too mucli comply 
suiting their doctrines and teaching to the humours, rather than th 
of their hearers ; which hath been a great occasion of faction nnd s< 
— (Precious philosophy 1) — At least, therefore, one should have lliou 
some distinction would have been made between [)laces where the 
many hearers, and those where there wore* few or none. Some (jve 
have been so extravagant as to expect that, when a sum was besto 
any particular living, some security should have been taken for tl 
dence of the incumbent. All these notions wen;, however, very 
from the minds of the persons who had the distribution of Qu(;en 
bounty. The governors of this fund proceeded upon the idea which 
monly entertained in England res|)ecling the (lluirch Kstablishmen 
cially by its own functionaries, that, provided a sufficient sum of m 
laid out on the clergy, every other good will follow; that, how absun 
the distribution may seem, it is not for human hands to destroy tli 
harmony of casual proportions. Above all things did they eschew tl 
which the Church abhors, that where the public confers an oblig; 
has a right to exact the performance of a duty. Among the livings o 
they had to scatter the money, several were large and populous p 
where the tithes had been impropriated ; and tlusse, if thi; holden 
tithes were not, as is oflen the case, ecclesiastical sin(;curislH (or digi 
as they are called], whose incomes were at the dis))osaI of Parliament] 
have been proper objects for augmentation; — always sup|)osing, 
false in point of fact, that an increase in the emolumenis of a living 
t(;ndency to secure the performance of clerical duties. OiIkts wcto r 
of which some were endowed with the tithe of all the produce of th< 
tricts, but which were so insignificant as neither to n(M;d a srparatt; 
man, nor to afford a maintenance for him. In the cane of such livii 
stead of attenipling to swell the income; of ne(Mll(;ss officios, (he 
course would have been, to have consolidated th<Mr nei^hl)ourin;i 
fices, and in no case to have made any aiigmentalion, exce|>t when 
venue arising from a district of extent and |)()pulalion sMf(ici(*nt (o n 
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mse^ of a clergyman, Bhould be found insufficient to his maintenance. But 
tliis would have violated the fundamental princi))]es of tlie excellent Church ; 
it would have insinuated a connexion between money expended and duty 
performed ; it would have seemed like an adaption of means to an end ; it 
mould have made some inquiry and consideration necessary. 

The Governors of the Bounty proceeded bountifully ; they distributed a 
part of their money in sums of 200/. on any poor livings to which any 
private person would give an equal sum. The rest, and far greater part of 
ibeir money, showing them no respecters of persons nor of circumstances. 
Ihese representatives of the ecclesiastical wisdom of the nation distributed 
ly hi^ letting each poor living lake an equal chance for a 200/. prize, 
without any regard to the degree of urgency of its claim. After this, the 
story of Bndoye deciding suits at law by dice, after making up a fair pile 
of papers on each side, seems no longer an extravaganza. Up to January 1, 
1815, the Governors had made, in this way, 7323 augmentations of 200/. ; 
but, with benefices as with men, fortune is not proportioned to desert or to 
necessity. Some of the least populous parishes had a wonderful run of 
luck. We are not sure that, in taking a few of them which meet our eyes 
ift running over the returns, we have selected the most remarkable. In the 
diocese of Chichester, the rectory of Hardham, which in 1811 contained 89 
people, has received six augmentations by lot, or 1200/. The vicarage of 
SoUington, with A8 people, has had six augmentations, 1200/. In the 
ducese of Salisbury, Brewilham drew a prize; it contained \A people. 
Rotwood drew another; it had but 12 people. Calloes had 1000/., in- 
cluding a benefaction of 200/. ; its population was, in 1811, nineteen. In 
thediocese of Winchester, St, Swithin, with 2A people, has received 800/., 
including a benefaction of 200/. ; and 200/. has been expended upon 
Ewhurst, which has seven people. In the|diocese of York, Ruthewick, 
with 62 people, has had five prizes, 1000/. ; while Armby, with 29A1 
people, and Allendale, with 388A, have only gained one each. In the 
diocese of Rochester, two livings, with 28 and 29 people, received separate 
augmentations. In the diocese of Oxford, the rectory of Elford or Yelford, 
vith 16 inhabitants, drew a prize. In Lincoln, Slowe, with the same 
number, and Haugh, received 800/. from the Bounty Fund ; the number 
of all ito inhabitants is eight. When it is considered, too, that Haugh pays 
vicarial tithes, which amounted, in the reign of Henry YIII., to 61, 13«. 
U. of yearly value, it must be admitted that tliis important district has been 
guarded against the danger of schism with a liberality worthy of a Pro- 
testant government. If the rest of the people of England were fortified in 
aound doctrine at the same rate of expense, the proper establishment of 
feligious teachers in England and Wales would cost about 1200 millions 
^Herling, and 1,500,000 parochial clergy, who, as Dr. Cove allows each of 
Idem a family of nine, would form a considerable portion of our population. 
h the diocese of Landatr, we find two places, following one another in tho 
i^turns, which illustrate the equity of le sort dea dez, Usk, with 1331) 
People, has had an augmentation (though its value remains low) . Wilkock, 
« rectory with 28 people, has had three. In Hereford, Hopton Cangeford 
bas received 1000/. for ^5 people. Monmouth 200/. for 3503. 

Even in cities, where the scattered condition of the population could 
•fford no pretext against the union of parishes, the same plan of augmenta- 
Itons has been pursued. In Winchester, separate augmentations have 
^een given to seven parishes, the ]K)pulation of all Y«h\c\v\\xv\Ve^>KQ»v\\\vvs^ 

VOL. r. "^ 
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amounted only to 2*376, and would consequently have formed a very ma^ 
nageable and rather small town parisii. In short, the whole of the rcbm 
(printed by the House of Commons |in 1815, No. 115) teem withiostaMa 
of the most foolish extravagance — just such a result as the original coo- 
cc.ption of this clerical little-go would have led any rational being toao- 
ticipate. The couviclion is irresistibly forced upon us, that nothing could 
have been further from the minds of those who superintended this plan, 
than to. secure a competent provision for all (he members of the Church, 
and to remove the poverty of some of its members, — which is, by a strange 
manner of reasoning, made a defence for the needless profusion with wbidi 
llie public wealth is lavished upon others. Indeed, we are led to suspect 
tliat '* the Church, in her corporate capacity," looks upon the poverty 
of some of her members as sturdy beggars look upon their aoies,— she 
is not seriously displeased with the nakoid and excoriated coDditlon of her 
lower extremities, so long as it excites an ill-judged compaaslon for the 
whole body, and secures her impunity in idleness and over-feeding. 

We are sometimes told that the poverty of a large body of the parochial 
clergy is such, that ii is out of the power of the higher clergy, even by the 
surrender of their whole revenues, to remedy it. The statement we hive 
given shows most clearly, that this poverty is to be attributed, in thefint 
place, to tlie fraudulent subtraction of the higher clergy from the burlhea 
of contributing to the relief of their poor brctlu-en ; and, in the second place, 
to the absurdity of the ecclesiastical division of the kingdom, which, on the 
slightest effort of the Clergy, would have been remedied by the Legislature. 
If the first fruits and tenths had been paid subsequently to the gift of Queen 
Anne, according to the rate which the law provided for, and as they had 
been paid ''without grief and contradiction,'' i, e. according to tliereil 
value of the benefices, instead of a million and half, at least 80 millioDfl would 
have been received from those taxes; — a sum not only quite sufScieDt lo 
have removed the poverty of all the poor livings in the kingdom," but to bare 
established schools in every parish of England, and to have left a large sur^ 
plus for any other useful purposes. 

In the course of these augmentations, no security has bceen taken agaiiut 
non-residence or plurality. The (jovernors go on, therefore, increasing the 
incomes of two small livings, in order to make each of them capable of sup- 
porting a resident clergyman, while after, as well as before, the augmen- 
tation, one incumbent may hold tliem together — reside on neitlier-^od 
allow only a small part of the accumulated income to a curate, wlio per- 
forms the duties of both ! Those who complain of the poverty of the 
Clergy pretend to suppose tliat no security for residence is necessary ; and 
that, as soon as the small livings are raisiMl liigli enough, non-rcsi(ieiK« 
will disappear as a matter of course. For instance. Dr. Cove says, *'.4li 
her sons'' (the Church of England's sons) '' employed in her offices, are, 
with few exceptions, ever intent upon their appropriate duties, and would . 
be still more diligent jn the discharge of those duties, were each of then 
possessed of a more enlarged and comfortable independence^ and furnished 
with more suitable places of abode." Ttiis, unfortunately for the Doctor, 
is an assertion more capable of being brought to the test than the "iinr^ 
corded revelation " to Adam in favour of tithes. W(; liave returns of small 
livings, and we have n^turns of non- residence. In the diocese of Rochcstpf. 
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there arc only six livings under 15r/. a ycal-; and of lliosc six, not one is 
returned under 110/. Of the 107 benelices returned in llmt diocese, there 
were in 1809 but 50 with resident incumbents — less that half the livings. 
In the diocese' of Chester, where the. livings under 150/. a year are nume- 
rous, 377 out of 592 being of that description, a Considerable larger propor- 
tion of the benefices have resident incumbents than in Rochester : tliere are 
327 residents. In the other dioceses, the number of poor livings bears no 
regular proportion to that of non-resident^. The fact is, that under the 
discipline of the Church of England, where there are so many grounds of 
exemption or of licence for non-residence, the only persons who may be 
expected to reside are those whose narrow incomes make their residence in 
their own parsonages a matter of necessity or convenience. But as two or 
three small livings may be held by the same person, the incumbents of 
them may, on the face of the returns, appear as negligent as their richer 
brethren. 

The history of the evasion of the payment of first fruits by the clergy 
in Ireland is striking in point of audacity, on account of the peculiar state 
of the Church in that part of the kingdom. The enormous incomes of the 
Irish bishopricks are pretty well known, and have been brought into general 
notice of late years; but it is not so distinctly known what duties these func- 
tionaries have to perform* Mr. Campbell says, *' the power, the influence, 
and the wealth of some of the bishops may be great ; but from my heart, I 
believe, tlvat these are dearly bought, not only by the anxiety, but the ac- 
iual labours both of body and mind, which arises from their oflicial duties." 
•Vio/o Episcopari, is a phrase easily to be accounted for by this appalling 
picture; but we suspect, from a few notorious facts, that Mr. Campbell's 
imagination has exaggerated the horrors of a bishoprick, and that a bishop 
even in England is not so broken down with hard work as the rector of 
Wallasey supposes. The bishop of St. David's, for instance, in addition to 
the actual labours of body and mind attached to his bishoprick, is able to 
undertake the arduous duties of a prebendary of Durham. The present 
bishop of Landaff adds to his episcopal duties those of Dean of St. Paul's. 
The late bishop of Lincoln (Tomline) did the same, and Lincoln is the 
largest diocese in England. The late bishop of Bristol (Mansell), besides 
holding a living or two, was master of Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
generally resided. In fact, whatever offices can be held with bishopricks 
are held with them ; and as it would not be polite, nor, we believe, just, 
to suppose these Riglit Reverend Pluralists neglect the duties of any of their 
ofTices, we must conclude, that a bishoprick alone nmst be a very support- 
able burden. We mean a bishoprick in England. Now, the duties of a 
bishop, who is the general superintendant of the clergy and church-people 
in his diocese, must have some reference to the number of these two classes. 
In England, the number of benefices within the different dioceses are va- 
rious, from 1319 in Lincoln, to 107 in Rochester, averaging about A20 pa- 
rishes to a bishoprick. The fabric of the Church of Ireland is very different 
in the proportions of the higher and lower parts, and resembles, more than 
any thing else, a regiment of volunteers raised in the same country, Avhich 
contained sixteen lieutenant-colonels, Iwo drummers, and a private. The 
following is a Table of Bishops, Parishes, and Clergy. 
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Pbovincs or Ulster : 



Diocese of Armagh 
Clogher 



(The Archbishop's.) 



Derry 

Down and Connor 

Dromore 

Kilmore 

Meath 

Raphoe 

Ardagh, attached to \ 
the Archbishop- \ 
rick of Tuam ^ ) 



Proyincb of Leinster : 

Diocese of Dublin 

Kihlare 

Ossory 

Leighlin and Ferns 



Paiiihetor 
vnionf of pAiiahea 

79 , 
44 
54 
79 
23 
33 
101 
31 

85 



443y with 351 incumbents resident, or 
near enough to do the duty. 



87 
43 
59 
92 



(The Archbishop's.) 



Province of Monster : 

Diocese of Cashel 

— . — Waterford and Lis- 

more 
~ Cloyne 

Cork and Ross 

Umerick & Ardfert . 

KiHaloe and Kilfenora 



281, with 189 incumbents resideat, or 
near enough to do the duty. 






(The Archbishop's. ) 



57 

52 

77 

77 

105 

51 



419, with 281 incumbents residetrt, 
or, &c. 



Province of CoBmAUOHT : 

Diocese of Tuam 

Cionfert and Kihnac- 

duagh 

Elphin. 

Killala and Achonry. 



:! 



24 . (The Archbishop's.) 

14 

37 
20 

05, with 65 incumbents resident. 



In the whole Church of Ireland, there are thus 1238 parochial benefices/ 
with 860 resident incumbents. There are, in all, 1131 churches;— ^^ 
in Ulster; 26Ain Leinster; 321 in Munster; and 92 in Connaught. 

We should excite a horrid outcry, if we applied the rule of three, or any 
process of reasoning which leads to a definite result to such a matter as a 
bishoprick ; but we should really suppose that the Bishop of Lincoln, ^rho, 
as we have shown, is not over-worked, must do more (not taking into ac- 
count the works of supererogation, which must not be reckoned on in everf 
bishop) than all the bishops in Ireland taken together. We speak this as 
Scotchmen, and in perfect igiiorance of the delicacies of the Episcopal 
functions. '' A hen with one chick'' is a familiar image of bustle; and a 
bishop's anxiety, and ** his actual labour of body and mind," may increase 
as the number of his subordinate clergy diminishes. Speaking under (hi$ 
caution, it strikes us as monstrous to preserve this vast and appalling appa- 

* A number of parlahes are sometimes united ;n Ireland, to form one living. Accordiog to ikc 
fuuU diviaigp, there irere 2S59 ^mrishes. 
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rains of Episcopacy to superintend eight hundred and sixty resident pa- 
rochial clergy, the whole of whose flocks do not amount to more than 
400,000 or 500,000, in a country with near seven millions of people. Two 
bishops would be quite sufficient for all the duties of ecclesiastical superin- 
tendence. The average of the incomes of the 22 archbishops and bishops of 
Ireland are much larger, on the average, than those of the prelates of Eng- 
land ; and ten parts out of eleven, at the least, are bestowed purely in waste. 
Bui it is not to the bishopricks alone that this useles expenditure of wealth 
im the clergy is confmed. The tithe of the produce of a country which 
feeds seven millions of people, is, for the most part, bestowed upon the 
teachers of a fourteenth part of the population. But in some parts of Ire- 
land, generally throughout the province, in addition to the whole of the 
lithe, the parochial clergy are in possession of lai^e estates, under the name 
of glebe lands; while in some parishes,on the other hand, with the charac- 
teristic inequality of the Establishment, there is not even a house for Ihe 
clergyman to reside in. In the diocese of Derry, according to the returns^ 
of 1807, corroborated by those of 1819, there are 16,7A7 acres of glebe 
(besides some portions the extent of which is not stated),* which would give 
as the average an estate of 320 or 330 acres for each parson, besides all the 
tilhes. A tenth part of the produce of a district containing, we believe, 
200,000 inhabitants, is thus divided among hk clergymen; and they have 
each, over and above, on the average, an estate of 320 or 330 acres of land. 
In the diocese of Kilmore, the incumbents have returned 11,A50 acres of 
glebe, though three of them do not mention the amount of their estates. 
The average in Kilmore, excluding these defects, is 358 acres of glebe for 
each benefice. In the diocese of Armagh, there are eight parishes, having 
each of them more than 500 acres of glebe. One of them has 9A6, an- 
other 1802, another AOOO. 

With so large a portion of the national wealth placed at the disposal of 
the clergy, the very least that we might have expected the Legislature to 
do, was to enforce the payment of all the taxes to which the Church was 
by law liable. It is almost incredible, however, that money raised in taxes, 
not from the clergy, but from the most miserably poor people in Europe, 
the people of Ireland, has been expended in the purchase of glebe lands, 
aye, even in those two dioceses of Kilmore and Derry,f the glebes in which, 
if divided into equal parts, would give a glebe of 20 acres for each parish 
in Ireland. By a law of Henry VIII., the whole of the ecclesiastical pre- 
ferments of Ireland were subjected to the payment of first fruits; and the 
same provision was made as in England for ascertaining from time to time 
their value. Instead of a tenth, they were charged with a twentieth of their 
yearly value. The Tory administration of Queen Anne absolutely remitted 
ibis twentieth to the clergy, rich and poor, without distinction. The first 
fruits alone were given to a fund for the increase of small livings and th& 
purchase of glebes. On account, however, of the unsettled state of Ireland, 
long after the time of Henry YIII., the valuation of the livings was never 
completed. Only 900 out of 2259 parishes have been valued. The clergy, 
as ready to erect a prescription in their own favour, as reluctant to all Avit 
against themselves, have insisted on this want of a valuation as a lega ex- 

• Ex. gr. Maghera, is returned thus—" Glebe House ; 320 acres near the church,'; another (t. e. 
^lelK* land) a mile ; a thirds four miles." 

t Accounts from the Trustees of the First Fruits in Ireland, &c. Ordered b; the House of 
Canimons to be printed^ 2&th April, 1811. No. 129. 
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v.ni\)ium froiri tin? Uix, in splU; of tin; positive; law. On account of thcMioii- 
payrncnt in Ihc fiOO p.'iri.shf!S, ami (he small payments in the rest, under IIh; 
aiiii<pialc(l vahiafion llic First Fruils Fund, which should he; the whole [ir''t 
year's income of every (;cclesiaslical j)ref(TnM;nt in In;land, produces, orilli'f 
averaj:e, Icvs Ihan 500/. a year.* 

In 1J')08, Sir John Ni-wporl, who has lahoured for the f^ood of his rialivo 
country with a de;<rei5 of dili;:en(:<; and discretion as well as zeal not com- 
mon in Irish statiisnuin, moved for leave to hrinj:, into the House of Com- 
mons a hill to authorize a new and cornph;le valuation, which even willi 
the (;xc(rptions that he proposed to njake in favour of the small livinjzs, wouH 
havi! producitd hetwef;n ^0,000/. and ;'iO,00()/. a year. This motion was 
rej(;dcd, on the j/round of tin; hardship of such a" lax as lluj First Fruits. 
I/ow, or upon whom, the hardship was to o|»erate, neither our own iii- 
*piiri«'s, nor the imperfi'ct notices l<*ft us of the dehate, enahle us to p<rr- 
ceive. W(j n<(;d scarccdy s;iy, that this new valuation of the first fruits 
would not ailed any one actually in jmssf^ssion of a living; and we sliouM 
certairdy ohject to tin; measure,' if it W(;re accompanied hy a clause; com- 
p(;llin;: a clerj^yman to acce[il a livinji wlH*lli<;r he would or no. But as w« 
appntln'ud Sir John .Newport had not compulsory induction in view, the 
hardship mur,l consist in this, — that a cl(;rj;yman taking a living', liowcvf?r 
nmch h" rece,ived he.}ond his drs<;rls, would i^el less than he desinjd! In 
conse(|uenc(; of the trillin'^ amoiuit of the present fund, various sums, from 
10,000/. lo 50,000/. ha\e l)(fe(;n yearly vot«!d in aid of it; and nolmuchsliorl 
oi half a million has he(;n h(»slowc^d in this way since the Fnion. Tlii'J 
perhaps i^ tl»e most wanton of all Hut misapplications of jiuhlic money durinii 
an unexampled course of jirofli^ate (;xp«;nditiue. Ln Irelafid, the C^lnirrli, 
in the aj/^ire^atr;, was ov(;rjior|ied with wealtfi ; and lh(;re, was not IIkj 
hli^ditest (iiflicullv in makin'' its rich's contril)ute to the m;cessitie.s of 
its poorer memhers, williout injustici; to individuals. According: to Dr. 
Heauforl,out of 22AA parislies, which make up the parochial unions of 21 
dioceses, 2I;3 are in the frift of iIh; (Jrown, T/Jl of th(; Bishops, :-! of tlie 
L'niversity, 'MH of j)rivate persons, fl.") are im|)ropriale and without churdiw 
or incumhents. Thus, H>8A are in tin; hands of the Oown, or of nominee 
of the Crown, fn respcjct, therefon;, of more than two-thirds of all tliefia- 
rochial hi-nefices of Ireland, h(;sides all the di^niti(;s, there could notlnftk 
least pntrrnce (hat '* property" would he; (»ncroach«d on, or valid ri^ilits in- 
fringed, hy the serpiestration of all or any part of the incomes, on ihefir*! 
vacancies. Let us take, then, theahsurd hypotli(;sis, that IIm; ideal hody, tin* 
Chiuch, has an ifid(!f(;asihh; ri^lit to the property which the cler^'v enjoy. 
we nujst at lea.st adnu't that this property may he laid oui for the benefit of 
the Church. The; most (extravagant advocate of the; vested rights of a lic- 
tilious entity can hardly K'> the length of asscTting that the Lej/islatun* 
hIiouM not have; tlu; power of directing ilwi income, of a cor|)oralion to N; 
expendful in Uh; mann(;r most conducive to the «;nd for which (hat rorfMj- 
ration was rui'^'inally estahlished. If, then;fore, the huildinj: of church' ^ 
and t!i(!purcliasin:;,ofgh;hes, were tin; most ur;r(;nt of the wants of I lie Chun.li 
it would have hecn, aceording to any mode; of considering church prop.Tiy. 
not only a justitinhjc, hut the only proper mode of disposing of the inroni'- 
(dth(; usidoss hishopricks and overjiaid li\ings, to apply them to tlir* n'liif"^ 
lli'se nrrci'ssities. But in the conduct purssjed towards (he Irish rinirrh 

Tlw i,rotUua ht U:n yoarn, frcnn \W)1 U» \H\Vi W\\vh\\v,^as VMiU. 10,. i'ni. W'l: liav-- tV. 
"fifti Uiir Mthtfqtwnt rfiurm. Mr. Huiiw MlaU*\} O.maw ivv'M>K^U.\\\\v\\ ^jvr-Ms. 
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ve have the monstrous spectacle of a corporation nol only claiming inviola- 
bility for the riches which destroy its health and threaten its existence, but 
fbecaose those riches are distributed with preposterous inequality) extorting 
from an overtaxed people more money to supply the local deficiencies of that 
which is «o excessive as a whole. When we think, that, in some years, more 
than the whole of the produce of the hearth-tax , or one-third of the net pro- 
duce of the pestiferous window-tax, was applied in aid of the enormous funds 
of the Church, — ^when we reflect that this was done in a country which tithes, 
ttd taxes, and local assessments were keeping in a constant stale of confu- 
Mon and blood, — we are lost in wonder at the audacity which could advocate, 
Hid the folly which could submit to, the extortion of this additional portion 
of the public property, for the use of an establishment of which the wealth 
hv always been the weakness. 

There is one quality without which this imposition upon the nation could 
sever have been successfully carrried on, a quality with which ** the Church, 
in its corporate capacity," seems bountifully endowed — we mean cool and 
iBliepid assurance both of assertion and demand. In the case of no other 
service to which public money is applied, would a demand be made upon 
^people for increased supplies, without an attempt at least to show that 
the sum-total of money expended is insufficient to procure the services re- 
ared : quite otherwise in the Church. In the Irish diocesan rettirns of 
lB07and 1819, we have some remarkable instances of the manner in which 
" the Church" appeals to the nation for pecuniary help, at the moment that 
it affords evidence of its own superfluous opulence. We have before men- 
tioiied the condition of the benefices in the diocese of Derry as to glebe land, 
whi(ji, according to the average rent of land in that district, 18«. per acre 
(lecordiDg to Mr. Wakefield and others), would give an income of 300/. a 
year for each clergyman, besides all the tithes. In addition to lliis, the 
Ksbop of Derry has lands, which, if they were out of lease, would, it is esli- 
Med, produce 120,000/. a year. In 1807, the head of this diocese, in 
whidi the Church property, over and above the tenth part of the gross 
froduceof (he land, must be worth not much short ot three millions, had to 
tower the circular query,— ** By what mode may the condition of such 
Ihings, as are of a value too small to aflford to resident incumbents the means 
of comfort, be improved?" In answer, the Bishop, after mentioning the 
inadequacy of the First Fruits Fund (we have shown how that has hap- 
pened), gays," There is at present no other mode of improving such livings ; 
tet the funds may be increased by the bounty of the King in Parliament. '* 
For the building and repair of churches, he says, " Vestries should beem- 
iwwered to lay on large sums, payable in gales;** to lay on large sums, 
payable, not by the clergy, but by the laity. It never once occurred to this 
BiAop, that any part of the profits of the overgrown benefices, which he 
oaumerated, should, as they became vacant, be applied to these purposes; 
■or does it occur to any one of the twenty-two Archbishops and Bishops in 
Ireland. «* The bounty of the King in Parliament," and '* gales,"— a 
deiDand upon the treasury of the state, then engaged in an expensive war, 
•*w a heavy and unequal tax upon the inhabitants of particular districts, — 
to these, or any other modes of getting the money, except the obvious and 
Pwp®^ one, the Bishops have no objection. 

We do nol wish it to be inferred that Ireland is covered with rich livings. 
Indeed, in some places, the livings arc so lamcwUbV^ i^c>Q\,>3aa\.V^S&^^ 
pressed id Qie returns with the modesty clAaiacVeTOVvii o\ KKv^ ^>\\\^^ "^^^ 
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incomes arc ** Hcarct^ly sarficient to pay tbo salary of the ciiralei ;" the ii- 
cumbonls themselvci), who arc non-rosideDt, being reduced to the sad d»- 
rrmiiY of receiving very little for doing nothing. In one case^ for example, 
Iho living of the united parishes of Dongore and Kilbride is returaed ssa 
" preferment oxlrcmely small — 150/. a year nearly;" bat we arerelieM 
from our distress, by looking into another column, and finding that a resideal 
curate does the duty for half the money, tlie incumbent being non-resideaL 
Indeed, in the more lamentable returns of iMI, we always found the be- 
nevolence of the curates stepping In to the aid of Uie misery of the is- 
eumbents. In the diocese oi Limerick, according to these returns, Ibe 
parish of Dromdeely was worth but 20/. a year. The incumbent, howerer, 
was not resident, and induced a deputy to perform the duty for thirty 
shillin^^s! a bargain, liowever, which was, in reality, less lianl than vaiffi 
l)e supposed, as we find there was no church in the district. Thctefltrf 
llie adequacy of the income of a living seems to 1)0, that it affords comibrt 
to the incumbent — after paying the salary of a curate. 

In Ireland, then; is llie same beautiful diversity as to the extent and ph 
pulousness of livings as in the sister kingdom. The country livings vary 
from 200 acres lo A0,000 acres in extent. In many parishes there are M 
churches, thougli, en attendant, the tilhes are not the less diligently col- 
lected. In the bishoprick of Waterford and Lismore, on 52 parochial bS' 
nefices, there are but 3S ; and in Limerick, with 105 lienefices, bulM 
churches. In a word, the Irish Eslaldishment, in its pre^nt conditkn, 
s(;ems calculated to answer no end but to make the Church of England ip 
pear excellent in the comparisf^n ; a result which it would seem a frM\$ 
rorpiire some ingenuity to bring about. 

The (pjeslion, whether this Establishment should or should notber»-;' 
formed, is one on which every man whose opinion carries with itthcM 
infiuence should make up his mind ; and as to the answer to it, we, 
see constantly before us the effects of a Church Establishment constr 
on rational principles, can feel no sort of doubt. If it l)e merely inlendei 
by the Irish Establishment to show how rich and flourishing the few 
be where the many are wasting in misery and ignorance,-»if it be mtei 
to show, that 850 men may be happy and idle, while millions are labouri^' 
for subsistence in vain, — the policy pursued towards it may be allowed li 
bn rational and consistent, ff the object be to attach the Irish peopled 
the Protestant creed, the idea of stationing among a savage peasantry t 
number of b(!neficed clergymen, whose wealth supplies them with every 
temptation to desert their duty, and of making them raise their incomes bjf 
a tax which involves them in perpetual strife with that peasantry, is per- 
fect! / grotes(jiie in absurdity. Whatever may Ik) the supposed cflccts oft 
richly-endowed Church in maintaining a particular creed, it is evident IW 
it is not tiK3 machine for the conversion of a pooph*. In many parts of Irs* 
land then; are church of Ireland clergymf;n in rich livings, with absoliilelT 
no Protestant ])arishioners. This state of things, though very deplorable 
for the Church in her corporate capacity, is the tot that can be imagined 
for th<5 Clergymen. So long as his parish continu(;s free of ProtcstantiflB. 
he is free from all the conditions of s(Tvic(; which are in other cases attaefaed 
to the pro|N;rly of tlie Church. Il(* must hate a convert, as a Justice of 
P(Mce hates a poacher. Tho way lo insult him must be to enter his church. 
Mr. Rcid, in his recently putilislied Travels in Ireland, relates astory of a 
mofal (orture practised l)y a CalUoWeta^uu^i v)\\ a tM*uc(iced clergyman, b^ 
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regular aKcndancc al a church , where, hut for the presence of this unwelcome 
visitor, there would seldom have been a congregation. The neophyte soon 
brought the pastor to terms, and obtained a reduction of his tithes as the 
price^ofhis relapse to the errors of the Church of Rome. It is evident, 
Ihat the larger the incomes of the parochial clergy are, the less important 
Ihe voluntary contributions of their parishioners, the more unmixed will 
Ibeir motive be to keep the Protestdnt religion out of their parishes. 

When we see the quantity of evil inflicted on Ireland by the levying of 
lilhe, — when we see the good prevented, in a hundred ways, for the want 
of that wealth which is mischievously lavished on the clergy, — we can 
hardly believe that a reform of the Church of Ireland will not take place. 
A reform of that Church is, from the large proportion of its patronage in 
the hands of the Crown, or the nominees of the Crown, as easy as it is 
desirable. We Presbyterians can hardly conceive that there will be any one 
fcood bold enough to affirm, that a bench of twenty-two bishops, to super- 
intend 860 resident incumbents, and to watch over A or 500,000 Protestants 
of the Establishment, is either useful or ornamental. According to the 
otimates of Mr. Wakefield, the property of six of these bishops,* when out 
of lease, would produce 580,000/. a year, — a sum which would give an 
JDcome of 650/. a year for each of the resident incumbents of Ireland ; or, 
which would be quite as well, an income of 500/. for each of the clergy, and 
■ fund for the establishment of a school in every parish in Ireland. All 
liis could be done, and the tithes, as far as they are paid to the clergy, 
^uld be rapidly abolished by the mere sequestration of six bishopricks as 
hey became vacant, without injury to the feelings or violation of the rights 
f any man. The details by which it would be necessary that such a plan 
bould be filled up are very simple and obvious. When this reform should 
e accomplished there might still remain sixteen bishops to superintend a 
dialler number of Protestant clergy, and a smaller number of Protestant 
tity, than ime bishop is very easily able to superintend in England. We do 
K>t mean to insinuate that they should be allowed to remain ; but as our 
Urpose is to do good, we would show, in passing, that even after an in- 
dculable benefit had been conferred on Ireland, the Episcopal establish- 
lent might still remain extravagantly large, and form a very pretty fund 
^ the purposes of Parliamentary influence, — the real purposes for which 

• is suGfored to exist. 

As to the Church of England, an inquiry into its actual condition must 
ppear equally desirable to those who do, and to those who do not, think 
ighly of its efficiency and utility. The smallness of the incomes of many 
t its living is not complained of so loudly by any persons as by its most 
ealons friends. Mow, if this clamour be meant as any tiling more than a 
tetext for ihe maintenance of the extravagant parts of the Establishment, by 
taking the members of it who are made inefficient through poverty, a 
e(-off against those who are made inefficient through opulence, the 
leneral means of remedying the evil are obvious, and nothing but an inquiry 

* required to develop the details. The Table which we referred to above 
IS the cause of the mistake of the author of the " Remarks," as to the num- 
Ktrs of places of worship in England, shows that, in 1812, the 1881 pa- 
ishes, to which it referred, contained A,937,782 people, so that each of 
hose parishes had 2650 inhabitants on tlic average. The 8812 remaining 

* Armagh, Dcnjt Kilmore, Cloghcr, WalcartoTA,C\ftiti*. 
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parishes contained 5,56A,718 inhabitants, or about 630 people each, asf 
average. In 1809 there were 3998 livings under 150/. a year; and Ow 
were also in the same year, out of 1 1 ,19A livings from which returns wi 
made, 7358 cases of non-residence. Though we have shown, by the coi 
parison of the slate of different dioceses, that the smallness of the livmgi 
not the real cause of the prevalence of non-residence, it is at least om 
the pretexts for it. The consolidation of small parishes, where circn 
stances admit of it, would at once remove this pretext, and the poverti 
the greater part of the small livings; and the sequestration of some of 
superfluous dignities of the Church, or the levying of first fruits and lent 
according to their real value, upon Ihe overpaid perfermcnls which mi 
hereafter become vacant, would speedily raise the incomes of the remainc 
The different distribution of the Church patronage, — the property of 
vowsons, to which we always suppose attention to be paid, renders age 
ral reform in England a less easy and straightforward work than in IreU 
According to Bishop Watson's computation, in his Charge, 1809, sc 
tenths of the patronage of parochial livings were in the hands of lay ii 
viduals or lay corporations ; three tenths being in the hands of the Cro 
of ecclesiastical corporations (chiefly composed of nominees of the Cro^ 
and of the Universities ; and the greater part of the poor livings are Ihe 
perty of individuals. These circumstances, however, though somei 
untoward, oppose no insurmountable obstacles to reform. It is the int< 
of the patrons to submit to a consolidation of poor livings,''making arrai 
ments for alternate presenlations ; because, as a mere matter of mercl 
tlize, two livings of this description would be worth considerably mor 
their united than in their divided state. 

Whatever other steps may be taken with respect to the Church of I 
land, a Parliamentary inquiry into its condition is imperatively called 
It is called for, if it needs reform, to show the degree in which refomu 
is needed, and the way in which it may be effected. It is caHed for, 
needs no reform, to show that the imputations on it are unfounded, 
needed, to prevent the repetition of the waste of the public money, of w 
we had such gross instances, when, in the time of the greatest drain oi 
resources, 100,000/. was granted yearly for the augmentation of poor 
ings, in utter ignorance of the manner in which the fund already aval 
for that purpose had been mismanaged. It can only be resisted by f 
who, conscious of the grossness of the abuses by which they profit, t 
the Church alone cannot bear that exposure to the light, to which everj|( 
institution in the country is happily subjected. 



ON THE NECESSITY OF A THOROUGH REFORM IN Tl 
GOVERNMENT OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.* 

We have been suspected, we know, of being unfriendly to the Chun 
England. But we are not — at least on the present occasion. The « 
which led to her great Reformation, we think, indeed, should still rel 
her more ; and, with the fullest sense of the general soundness of her i 
Irines, and the benefits which her establishment has conferred on the c 

LutUiTB on the Church. \^y «li\'Evw^ov;;!Avaw.— NciX.'inXvH \i,l^a^, ^V'^vixsiwixA^. 
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mity, it is impossible to look back to the history of that Reformation, or 
md to the spread of Sectarianism, and the infinite changes which have 
(se been wrought on the whole frame of our society, without feeling that 
ngs may then have been necessary which are now prejudicial — and Ihal 
ich might be adopted in a hurried experiment, which it would be improper 
retain in a mature institution. 

The subject is familiar enough in the mouths both of capable and inca- 
ble talkers : — but in reality it is little in their thoughts; nor do we hesi- 
B to say, that we do not know any other, of nearly equal importance, on 
lich the public mind is so ill-informed, or to which it has been so little 
SDBtomod to direct a calm and scrutinizing attention, as the constitution 
Ihe Church of England by law established. 

There are some persons to whom, instead of an objection, it would be a 
ief motive for pressing for Emancipation of the Church — that, in such an 
aocipation, the alienation of the Church revenues is necessarily involved. 
1686 persons do not wish to see the Ecclesiastical Establishment reformed, 
k utterly overthrown; and its abuses answer their purpose, as tending to 
ike the existing system' unpopular. To us, on the contrary, it appears a 
mnce of the highest value that so large a mass of property is set apart by 
lactoal laws of England for the promotion of the physical and moral 
Id of the t>eople, by means so well calculated to effect it. We would call 
!■ Piarliament not to interfere with so benevolent an object, but to strive 
InaHze it; — to make the Church in practice what it is in theory ; — to bo 
II and decisive in reforming, but, above all things, to shrink from sub- 
pBng the institution of a regularly-endowed parochial clergy. It is no 
national benefit, to have a number of well-educated men dispersed 
every part of the kingdom, whose especial business it is to keep up and 
the knowledge of those most exalted truths which relate to the du- 
rfman, and to his ultimate destiny; — and who, besides,, have a sort of 
~ commission to promote the good of those among whom they are 
in every possible manner ; — to relieve sickness and poverty, to com- 
afiliction, to counsel ignorance, to compose quarrels, to soften all vio- 
tnd uncharitable feelings, and to reprove and discountenance vice. 
we say, is the theory of the business of a parochial clergy. That 
fmeiioe should always come up to it, it would be utter folly to assert, 
' expect : but such is the innate excellence of Christianity, thateven now, 
all the imperfections of the existing Establishment, its salutary effects 
dearly felt; and in those numerous parishes, in different parts of Eng- 
\ in which there is no gentleman resident, the benefits of securing Iho 
idonce of a well-educated man, with no other trade but that of doing 
W to the minds and bodies of his neighbours, are almost incalculable. 
^uld be remembered, too, that it is one natural but most unfortunate 
kt of the English Poor-laws, to generate harsh and unkindly feelings 
^een the labouring classes and llic farmers, by whom, in agricultural 
^shea, the greatest portion of the Poor-rates is paid. In many places, 
J^fero, the clergyman stands, as it were, as a mediator between the poor 
I their richer neighbours, inclined to protect and relieve the one, from 
>tieno6cent spirit of his profession, yet enough connected with the other, 
te own rank in society and habits of life, as to be unapt to encourage 
Sdleand profligate pauperism. 

tliere are other points, too, which might be mcnlioivcd, m\vI\4V\\&\\ ^\^. 
I unworthy of (ho notice of an cnligUlencA sVaVe^vcv^w. \wxs5(>x^ 



parisiics, the family of the clergyman is often a little centre of civili; 
from which gleams of refiocment of manners, of neatness,? of taste, i 
as of science and general literature, are diffused through districts into 
ihey would otherwise never penetrate. And be it observed, that th 
the very [)arts of the country which nothing but an endowed pa 
clergy could regularly and permanently influence. In large towns, i 
and in wealthy and populous districts, the unpaid zeal of individuals 
often supply the place of a minister appointed and maintained by 
authority. But in remote country parishes, where there are no inhs 
but farmers, and one or two small shopkeepers, besides the popula 
day-labourers, it would most commonly be impossible to fmd an in! 
willing or qualiCed to undertake such high and important duties, 
districts would at the best receive only occasional visitations from so 
nerant instructor, — who certainly could ill confer all those various b 
temporal and spiritual, which might bo derived from a resident mil 
only equal zeal and capacity. 

These are the objects for which toe desire to retain a religious Est 
nient ; and which we would steadily keep in view as our best guid 
reforming the actual institutions of the Church of England. It is e^ 
most desirable, that the Church should be completely identified ^ 
People; that it should not only be uncorrupt, but should bcgenen 
knowledged to be so ; that while its terms of Communion were i 
comprehensive as possible, so as to include conscientious members o 
every denomination of Christians, it should be most uncompromisio 
standard of moral excellence to which it required its ministers to cc 
and should watch over their previous education, as well as their sul 
course of life, with the most zealous care. The reforms which w 
would remove the evils without involving the total destruction of tl 
blishment. Briefly, then, but not heedlessly, we proceed to noti 
points in the actual constitution of tlie English Church, which o 
remoteness from its sphere of action has enabled us perhaps to obser 
calmly and to judge more impartially. 

I. The Church of England is unpopular. It is connected "i 
Crpwn and the Aristocracy ; but it is not regarded with aflectioi 
mass of the people ; — and this circumstance greatly lessens its util 
has powerfully contributed to multiply the number of Dissenters, 
day it feels the eflects of the peculiar conjuncture at which it ¥ 
biished. It was the child of the Civil Government, when that Gov 
was a Despotism ; and it learnt to echo the language and to copy t 
trary proceedings of its patrons, till it shared with them the indigr 
the people, and fell with them in one common overthrow. 1 
Church has never thoroughly harmonized with the popular par 
Constitution; and we have been often amused, by observing the 
with which some English clergymen still speak of the House of C 
and its Committees — as if the terrors of the Long Parliament ¥ 
haunting their memories. This notorious spirit of Toryism would 
lend to alienate the aflections of the people from the clergy as a 1m 
other causes have combined to aggravate the mischief. The s; 
Church patronage, for instance, while it makes many of the clergy 
<lcpendenl upon tlie rich and the great, makes all of them indepc 
])opular favour ; and their course of life keeps them somewhat rem( 
tiki contact of imblic opin\oi\. X^axw, V\\vx x^wW vkUich the Englij 
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Id in society is often prejudicial to their influence with the poor. Birth, 
bit, and ^ucation have identified them with the higlier orders ; they share 
nr feelings, and enjoy their pleasures; and they sometimes arc ignorant, 
m mere inexperience, of the language and manner which are most in- 
ligibie to the common people, and most readily find the way to their 
ills. Hence has arisen the peculiar unpopularity of their style and 

Sner of preaching. It trembles to offend a cultivated taste and a critical 
ment: — it is generally, therefore, free from gross extravagances, but 
'\JlMyond all other preaching, tame and unimpressive to uneducated 

tMs. The same character prevails in their writings; — their Tracts, in- 
Had for circulation amongst the poor, are mostly stiff, and have about 
an air of lecturing and prosing, like that of a condescending superior, 
Bsing readers almost of a different species from himself. 
Esther causes have their weight with the middling classes of society in 
^iposing them to the existing establishment. The great incomes and the 
mJities enjoyed by the higher clergy cannot but appear excessive ; the 
peulty of procuring places of worship, and ministers of the Established 
Wvch, to meet the increased population of the country in large towns and 
pianufacturing districts, argues something deficient in its actual constitu- 
ft: and wherever the blame ought most to fall, the general impression is 

tvourable to the Church, from the feeling, that while it absorbs a large 
of the revenue of the country, it does not sufficiently perform its work. 
old laws against Conventicles, and the inflexible strictness with which 
laervice of the Church is confined to the prescribed forms of the Liturgy, 
its ministers also at a disadvantage, when opposed to the unfettered 
flexible activity of the Dissenters. Whilst any ether Christian teacher 
address an audience wherever he can find one, and in the language 
he may judge most appropriate to the occasion, a clergyman of the 
lishment may preach only within the walls of his parish Church ; — 
he may not preach there, unless he choose also to read the morning or 
g prayer at the same time ; — a regulation which makes it impossible 
ppen the Churches to any purpose in country parishes on any other day 
Sunday. We are not now discussing the propriety or impropriety of 
and similar regulations ; — we are only asserting, that they tend to 
the Church less popular than we wish it to be : — and when it is no- 
us, that no steps have been taken for the last two centuries to amend 
prove its institutions, it is not unnatural that it should be taxed with 
BDce ,and indifference, and with thinking more of its dignity than of 

ties.* 

Unpopularity, however, is not always a sure criterion of demerit ; — 

e have now to notice some things in the present state of the Church, 

are bad in themselves, independent of any effect which they may 

on public opinion. The Church of England is Exclusive ; and has 

y instances provoked the separations from it, which it affects at once 

ent and to condemn. This, in a national Church, is no light evil ; 

uch as it deprives a large portion of the people of the benefits of some 

Important public institutions; and, so far as the Government is the 

lerof the Church, it makes a number of persons dissatisfied and dis- 

itod with the Government also. To be a public minister of religion 

oe an office sought after by some of the purest and best men in the 

ry; — and it is to be lamented that any of this description shoviVd^ 

at the cleareist necessity, be forbidden to aspvc^Vo W, "^ov ^^jcl^^^v- 
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who most admire the public schools and universities of England, rep 
it very consistently as no grievance (o be excluded from all parlicipal 
th(Mr benefits. 

Hut the Church of England has been apt to congratulate itself 
tolerant and liberal spirit, because it does not ask for the direct indie 
pains and p(;nalli(^ upon Dissenters, nor that they should be deprived 
liberty of forming distinct societies of their own. No doubt, this ii 
TdViiy] when compared with the conduct of the Church in former tim 
is a won(l(;rful improvement on the persecutions of Parker and W 
on the language of the Canons of 1()03,'^ and the Synods of IGAO.! 
certainly less odious in a Government to allow those who complaii 
tyranny to emigrate peaceably, than to shut up every door agaios 
escape, and then to subject them to (ine, imprisonment, and death I 
we were to see nearly half the inhabitants of any country pn^fei 
voluntary banishment to a longer abode in their native land, weshoi 
bo much inclined to hold up tho Government of such a nation as a 
of mildness and liberality. And here it seems to us, that the autlioi 
''Letters" has done tho Civil power injustice, when he complaii 
imposing a Liturgy and Articlc^s upon the Church by its secular aul 
On the contrary, the error of the Civil power in England has been to 
and sanction, much too passively, the Articles which tho Clcrg 
tendered to its acceptance. When the House of Commons, in the 
Elizabeth, delayed for some time to pass the Act to legalize the Ar 
Religion submitted to them by the Bishops, Archbishop Parker ei 
his displeasure at this hesitation — as if religion were a matter in wlii 
had no right to exercise tht^r own fre(^dom of judgment. Norc 
doubled that Parliament, at almost any period of our history si 
Keformatioii, would have readily consented to any alterations in 
purely spiritual, which the 1Visho])sand thci great body of the Clerg 
liave rcjcommended to be made. W(j rc^peat, therefore, that the i 
nuiltiplication of terms of conformity, which has caused so large a 
of the people to dissent fiom the Church of England, is principa 
almost entirely, the fault of the (Clergy; and that tho Civil Power isoi 
blamed for sanctioning too negligently whatever they thought proper t 

Hut it is contendtui, that, in a National Church, there must be o 
form doctrine taught, and one form of worship universally enjoine< 

* We iniKlit (|iiotc, in jiroof of tluH, every one of the 12 Canons of the rery finit chapl 
hum fntil]<Mi *' I>c KtrclcMJa Aii^Iicaim/' all of which denounce excommunication, i/mo 
jjiTKons niiiintaiiiing the Hovi-ml opinioiin tlicre condemncfd. And if wc turn to rhc (a 
we hIi.'iII fliid that thi; Church canicslly deHircd to n(>(* its fxcommunicalioiiN iMiforrcd b, 
ma^^iKtratc'H writ. *' I)e exc 'nimutiicato capiendo," by which the jicfKon of the oft'eudet 
Nit^iied (o i>rlM'.)u. It hhould be particularly observed, that the 5(h Canon condcmnii toei 
(uiiioii all those who Nhould nilirm that ani/ one of the '.M) ArticleH was^ in ant/ part,i 
Could the Pope himself have done more? 

-] ThcHu Synods were held ill liondon mid Vork, nnd consiHtcd of the liiiihoi)<i am 
both provinces — of Canterbury and Vork. Tlieir (y'anons are 17 in number, and iiihjiia 
is the J{o>ul Assent lully approving and ratifying all their provi^irns. The third Caii'in 
aj^ainst Popery ; and, ainon(;!>t other Ihincs, it Htrictly enjoins that the cliilrlren (»f Pi>pi*ih 
Kliall be brought U{) by Church of F3iiglaiid schooljiiasfeis, in the doctrine of the Chunl 
land, notwithhtnndnr^ the prohibition of their jiarents: and if thr; p.irents should then t 
the children fiom the hchucilj tlieir names should l)e ^^iven ui> to the iiishop of ilic (iiocL-ne 
to return them to the Judges at the Assizi^s, to he punisiicd aecordini; to the Staines, 
fifth Canon specially makes all the penalties and proceeding's enacted a;Lain%l ih'' It' m 
lies applicable to alt proti.stant Dissenters, or to any pefMOns who should refuse or nvz 
tend their parish churchcH for the spar'c of a numlh, without houh- lawful iinpedimer.t. 

These deleiitable i>rovi»ioiii are to be found in a collection of thi> Artiehs, Cun-mo. O 
o/ the Church of Kii{;land, published by Sparrow in IG7t). nith the objeef. ii<< h'- !■ !' 
dan'H, * to vindicate the vhnrch of Vjwjland' 
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D fiir Irom meaning to enler into a theological discussion which would 
t most unfitted to these pages : hut we may still observe, that the 
sential articles of Christianity are allowed on all hands to be few, and 
i these all denominations of Christians, with one exception, are agreed; 
at although some violent spirits might insist on enforcing their own pecu- 
ir opinions, even on points which they allowed to be of subordinate im- 
irtance, yet that many would see the reasonableness of forbearing to ieaeh 
leh doctrines, so long as they were permitted freely to acknow ledge their 
tlief of them : that on matters of Church government, disputes liave been 
piiidy engendered by the intermixture of something not essentially con- 
leted wiOi the question ; as for example, the inveteracy of our forefathers 
iunsl Episcopacy arose chiefly out of its connexion with Prelacy ; — because 
■hops happenea accidentally to be invested with great temporal power and 
pendour, and, instead of being chosen by other Bishops, with the consent 
ifij» clergy and people, were merely nominated by the Crown ; and that 
ilB Institutions, which in their corrupted state were rejected with abhor- 
|iQQ« might, when stript of these additions, be admitted without scruple. 
Sieahould not hesitate also to say, that the fancied inconvenience of having 
^ pulpits filled at different times with men of different opinions, is greatly 
genated ; that in point of fact they are, and ever must be so filled ;— *for 
~ rticles of religion can ever embrace all, or a hundredth part, of the 
which are discussed in public preaching; and that the Uniformity 
subscription ensures is much less important than that discordance, 
it cannot prevent, in the tone of mind, in the moral opinions, nay, in 
i(D very earnestness and seriousness of different ministers; so that the 
iching of two men, botli conscientiously subscribing to the same Con-- 
Q of Faith, may lead their respective hearer^ to the most dissimilar 
8 of religious duty; — that indecent and personal controversy in the 
ttnoiay be restrained by the proper authorities; but that the mere ex- 
n of different opinions on unessential points can produce no evil, so 
as It is known that one good man will yet unavoidably differ in many 
his sentiments and views of tilings from another, and that the agreement 
men, so differing, in the main articles of Christian doctrine, is rather a 
Ifislactory confirmation ol their truth. 

^III. The Government and External Constitution of the Church of Eng- 
ipd are full of abuses, and bear divers marks of the mistaken notions and 
me misgovernment of the times in which they were formed, and of 
which neglected to amend them. It may never have occurred to 
of our readers, that the Greek word which we translate Church, 
v/tf , was tlie peculiar term used to denote the general assembly of the 
lie in the old democracies; thai it essentially expresses a "popularly- 
ted meeting;'' and that such, in great measure, was the original 
tution of the Christian society. We need not say with what different 
ations our English version of it is now connected ; we need not ask 
jugular elements are left in a body in which the people have no voice 
•II, either by themselves or their representatives ; — where the chief of- 
the Bishops, are appointed by the Crown, and are accountable to no 
but the Archbishops and the Crown for the manner in which they dis- 
;o their trust. Anciently, indeed, the two Houses of Convocation 
J appear to some to have formed an Ecclesiastical Parliament — lo have 
^0 respectively the aristocratical and democralical branches of the Legis- 
**ireof the Church. But the truth is, thai VUcsc YOv\e's>^\\\R^, xns^ ^^ 
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Church, but the Clerf^y ; and even in this character, Iho proporlion « 
the deputies of the parochial ch.Tgy hore to those of the Chapters, ai 
the Archdeacons, and other sucli dignitaries, in the Lower House of ( 
vocation, was aliout the same wliicli the representatives of free boroug 
the House of Commons hear to tliose who are nominated by the influ 
of (lovernment or of the Aristocracy. We are far, therefore, fron 
gretting that the Convocation is become no better than a name ; but, 
tainly, its virtual annihilation has left the mass of the membersof the Chi 
both lay and clerical, without any means of expressing their sentiment! 
body; and the Church now deserves as little to be calhMl a Society, a 
army or the navy, its actual governors, the Bishoiis, appointed b] 
Crown, and out of all proportion too few for the extent and popu]ali« 
England, aflbrd about as apt an image of primitive Episcopacy, a 
Consuls under the Roman empire did of the Consular government o 
old commonwealth. Nominated as they now are — assisted by no e 
siastical council — accountable to no general assembly of the church, it 
most dangerous to strengthen their powers, or even to wish that they si 
exert to the utmost those wliich they actually fiossess. 

Then comes the system of Pluralities and of Dispcn8alions,-^tbe 
of the worst timt^ of Popery, which the Protestant Church of Englan 
tains, even in the nineteenth century. One person may hold two l)cm 
if they are within forty miles of one another ; — and the distance is a 
computed, not by tlie number of miles along the road, but as if the ii 
bent could fly with the crow, or ride on a ste<.*plo-hunt from one of his 
to thebther; — to say nothing of the absurdity of fixing on such a dii 
as the maximum to be allowed by law ; for if a minister can dischari 
duties in a imrish forty miles distant from him, he may just as easily 
them in one that is four hundred. Again, those {Nirsons who have 
degress in Civil law, and the domestic chaplains of Noblemen, are pen 
to hold two benefices. In the one case, this indulgence was granl 
(;ncourage a study which the clergy in ancient times always lai)oiii 
propagate ; but now, amid the ignorance of the Civil law which prcvi 
Kngland, and when the degree of Doctor of Laws does not necessarily 
an accfuaintance with its simplest rudiments, its continuance is utterh 
culous. In tlie other, it marks how little the Ueformatioii in Gnglan 
able to correct abuses patroni/<;d by the aristocracy ; while the rea 
with which the friends of the Church * ac(|uiesced in them, showf 
greatly they wanted some of the most ess(;ntial rpialities in the charai 
perfect n^formers. We notice the number of exempt jurisdictions 
particular parishes, and in some instancr^s large districts, not subject 
authority of any Bishop, men^ly as examples of evident abusers, even ai 
ing to episcopal |;rincipl<;s,f and as showing again how imp<'rfectl 
Reformation in England was eifected. 

^ Fur," Mayn Hooker, wliilc arffuini; in (Ivfence of tin; ])riviii;(;pM granted to the chaj 
nolilciriKU, ^ we are not todrfam in tliiH r^ic of any pliitfurni whiih hringelh equally h 
low into parinh churchen^ nor of any ^uiHtraint fo inninlain. nl thfirown nhartri', tli(Me«> 
fc»r that purpOM; ; the. one no repufjnant to l/ie Majesty and (Jn^alttesn of Kiifjiihh S* 
the other m> improbnhiv and unlikfly to lake; ffflrr, ihiit Ihcv which mention «-iih('rorb(H 
not jndi'f'd lo linveronccived what vxihtr-ri^t.^—Kcclesiayliral Polity, UntV v. §81. 

Th<f ekKiuciire of I looker han been dcHrrvedly pnii^-d ; lint ihc juj*li<:<M)f the ipi'het " 
OMHf* which hJM admircru have attached to his name, iH ralhrr more f|Ui'stioi)abh.'. (Vrtain 
never whh a more ihoronKhgoin^ advoe^te of thingH enlabliHhed. than h«: ha^ hIuiwii hiin«i-i 
whiAi! Fifth li<Kik, forminf^ more than n third jwrt of the entire Keehn.i««.t.eal I'l^liiy. 

t Mott of tbcMi, wc huspecl, were incn: joO« twm Vlkftvt xcry orijiu. TLwe ik fetiU t 
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¥e shall next mention the total want of any system of Education, pecu- 
ly Ctted for those who are to become ministers of the Church. It is not 
ing too much, fo say, that the public schools at which boys in England 
imonly remain till sixteen or eighteen, do not so much as furnish the 
iments of a clerical education. The Universities, again, profess to know 
distinctions between the future professions of those who solicit acade- 
al degrees — and they are quite right not to do so. They require of all 
D present themselves at their examinations, a certain portion of religious 
•wledge as Christians ; but they do not pretend to say that this is a suf- 
mt quali6cation for Christian teachers* The sole provision made at the 
iversities for the peculiar instruction of those who are designed for the 
irch consists in the Lectures of the Divinity Professors; a certificate of 
ing attended which is, we believe, always required by the Bishops at the 
ination of any person who has belonged to either University. It is with 
«re pleasure that we bear testimony to the zealous and able exertions of 
individual who now fills the Divinity Chair of Oxford ; as, in addition to 
public Lectures, he has formed a smaller class of students, who attend 
I voluntarily, and who he examines as to their proficiency in such books 
le has before recommended to their perusal. This is a practice worthy 
he spirit and good sense of him who has first introduced it ; but be it ob- 
red, that this only benefits tlie few. Attendance on these Lectures is 
rely voluntary ; and we do not want the means of furnishing instruction 
those who desire it, but of ensuring an adequate amount of knowledge 
hat far larger class, who will gain of their own accord the smallest quan- 
that will be tolerated. 

[n other professions, interest affords a sufficient stimulus to industry ; and 
Ides, a young man intended for the law, or for the study of medicine, 
I, in fact, a distinct professional education to go through after leaving 
! University ; whereas a young man intended for the Church, and quitting 
Uege, as is commonly the case, at two and-twenty, too often considers 
I education as completed, and employs the intervening year, before he is 
I enough to take orders, in travelling on the Continent, or in refreshing 
luelf in some way or other, after the fatigues of his academical studies. 
llhat he must necessarily do, is to prepare himself for his examination by 
B Bishop's chaplain, previous to his ordination ; and if he is idle, and 
nsdoQs of his own ignorance, he tries to be ordained in a diocese where 
e chaplain has the reputation of not being over strict, and where he may 
M the ordeal with little danger. For, the legal standard of the qualifica- 
008 required in a candidate for orders being fitted only to the general 
;norance of the Elizabethan age, every examining chaplain is obliged to 
XI standard of his own; and thus a candidate, whom one Bishop might 
inniss as utterly incompetent, may be ordained without difficulty by 
>H)thcr. In other professions also, a man's gradual advancement is some- 
tat dependent on his continued exertions; he cannot at least safely afford 
'remain stationary, far less to go backward, in knowledge, after he.has 
^ commeiiced his career. But when a clergyman is once ordained 



''tespoodeocQ between Richard the Third, the Pope, and the Archbishop of York, relative to 
,^vection of Middleham in Yorkshire into a deanery, villh a peculiar jurisdiction, independent 
J>e Diocesan. Blefaard^ nvhen Duke of Gloucester, had resided for some time at his castle of 
MldiajB ; and, contracting a fondness for the place,' he took this method of showing it ; and the 
^ and the Archbishop^ as might be expected from the lax principles oC \]kv^ 0KQk\O^\^^^y»<» 
^, wem to have made no difficult/ in conseotiog to gratify Vum. 

VOL, Y, ^\- 
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I>ricst, his qualifications are subjected to no further trial ; all is then left lo 
iiis own sense of duly ; and it often liappens, with careless and unprincifled 
individuals, that they are worse divines at forty than they were at four-SDd- 
twenty. In such cases as these, the eflbct, wo will not say of having been 
educated, but of having passed a certain portion of lime at the Universities, 
is nothing but evil. Habits of dissipation and self-indulgence are acquired, 
and those aristocralical feelings which, in weak and vicious minds, arc merely 
odious, are strongly confirmed. Thus, some of 4he English clergy arc, 
above all other Christian ministers, unfit for their station. Without being 
superior to the humblest dissenting teachers in secular learning, they are 
incomparably inferior to them in that familiarity with the Scriptures, fortho 
absence of which, in a minister of the gospel, not the greatest learning 
could compensate. But this is the universal characteristic of the English 
system of education, that while it produces some individuals of the rarest 
excellence, its failure in unfavourable cases is most complete. 

Such, then, are the principal points in the actual state of the Church ol 
England which seems to us to demand the attention and the reforming hand 
of the national Legislature. No other pow er can undertake so great a 
work ; and to no other, in our opinion, should it ever be entrusted. For, 
wliat though the State has, on some occasions, as the author of the '' LcUcrs" 
justly remarks, abused its sovereign authority, and by the appoinlmcDl of 
Slate fasts and festivals has really done an injury to the character of the 
Church, yet the words of Burke are here most applicable, that " it is not 
so much by the assumption of unlawful powers, as by the unwise and 
imwarrantable use of those which are most legal, that governments oppose 
their true end and objcct-7-for there is such a thing as tyranny as well 
usurpation.'' — '' So that after all, it is a moral and virtuous discretion, and 
not any abstract theory of right, which keeps governments faithful to their 
ends."* It is the exercise of this ''moral and virtuous discretion," to 
which we look forward with hope for the purification of the Church of 
England from all those spots and stains which the State, for its own pui^ 
poses, has thrown upon it, no less than from those which had their origii. 
in its own negligence or ignorance. And, in our judgment, the true fricdi 
to the Church should join their exertions to procure, not its cmancijMtioi 
from the State, but its reform by the State ; as the first would involve 
its certain destruction as a national institution ; while from the other, both* 
in this character, and as a spiritual society, it would derive at once purity 
and energy. 

If, in any part of our preceding strictures, we may seem to have spoken 
too strongly, let the peculiar circumstances of the case plead our apology. 
The Government has been so long accustomed to regard the Church 
establishment as a thing not to be touched, that nothing will ever arouse.' 
them from this apathy but the strongest representation of the evils which 
they are neglecting to remove. On the other hand, we have endeavonred^ 
to treat the subject seriously and calmly, not only from our own sense d* 
its importance, but to convince, if possible, the advocates of existing abosei^ 
that those who wish their removal are not all the enemies of religion orof 
religious establishments, — that they are neither fanatical enthusiasts, nor 
infidels, nor jacobins, nor hold any principles inconsistent with the sincere* 
allachment to the main doctrines of Christianity, as held by the Church of 

• Speech on the Unitarian Petition, Work«, vol. x. 8vo. edit. 
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ilself. Wcarc not now called upon to stale the particular nature 
ise extent of the reforms which we deem desirable; our opinions, 
)n this point, may be partly gathered from the list of evils which 
given ; but the main object at present to be accomplished, is to 
) public attention to the state of the Church, and to show to every 
iderstanding that it ought not to be left as it is. Above all, we wish 
that cloud of. prejudice which, on this question, besets the minds 
ge a portion, not of the clergy only, but of the gentlemen of 
, — to expose some of those parrot-like phrases, which, to th(» 
of human reason, so often bind men's minds with a secret and 
1 charm. Such are the expressions which we so often hear of Iho 
lulion in Church and Slate," of ** its venerable Establishment," 
jeroic Martyrs," its '* pious and learned Reformers," and of ** the 
I tolerant spirit of its Doctrines and its Ministers." We call these 
kc phrases, because, as they are commonly used, they are all either 
r irrelevant. *' The Constitution in Church and State!" Why it 
le feel of the image in Nebuchadnezzar's dream, which were made 
iron, part of miry clay; — the State strong and sound, gradually 
I by tiie care of successive generations, carefully watched, and 
lly repaired ; — the Church patched up in a hurry three hundred 
3, out of elements confessedly corrupted, and ever since allowed to 
mlooked to and unmended, as if, like the water of the Thames, it 
row pure by the mere lapse of lime. We would ask, who would 
live under our Political Government, such as it was when our 
Government was established? And if the former has required, 
t lime, a series of improvements, can we believe that the experience 
3d light of three hundred years could now add nothing to Iho 
3xcellence of the latter? ** The venerable Establishment!" We 
;k, whether the venerable Cathedral Churches of that establishment 
tained injury from the cleaning, repairing, and removing of defor- 
3 which the taste and liberalily of so many of our Deans and 
1 have been of late years so happily directed? or whether the orna- 
Ided in the reigns of Elizabeth and James the First were all so pure 
idicious, that it would have been barbarism and folly to meddle 
n? The Church of England 7ia» no doubt had its ** heroic martyrs ;' 
IS the Church of Rome; and so have all Christian communions; 
Jes, is it not a little preposterous to invoke the names of those who 
he cause of reformation, in aid of an argument that their example 
1 should never be followed again? It has had too '' its pious and 
Reformers," and we wish that it would produce some more — equal 
and superior in judgment and enlightened views, to those of the 
I century. 

. knowledge of those limes — not such a mere heap of prejudices as 
pick up from Izaac Walton, and other such sources — would ena- 
appreciate their excellences and their defects; would show us that 
admire them far more safely than imitate them ; that though no 
as produced a great display of ability, yet that our additional expe- 
f two hundred and fifty years gives us the same superiority of 
it over them, that many an ordinary schoolmaster possesses over a 
ver boy, who, if he'were as old as his master, would in all points 
him. Such a knowledge, too, would enable us justly to appre- 
5 panegyrics wIhcH have been passed oa the **r[\M ^w^ V:^fc\%x^. 
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spirit" of thb Ghurcli of England ; it would loll im of tlio c;ontinii(Ml |)c 
lions wliich disgraced tho roign of Eli/^lmlli, and of llioso which adi 
addilional hrand of infamy to Ihat dark period between the Kcsturatic 
the Revolution ; it would show us, above all, tliat in the sixteenth o 
a comprehensive spirit of Christian charity was unknown to all partic 
that the judgment even of the best men of that age, as to the numb 
nature of the points to be insisted on as terms of communion, is of vcr 
value. 

Thus, when the merits of the Church of England are re<]uccd tc 
just pro]K)rtion8, and no longer magnified to our eyes by the mists 
own ignorance, the faults of its institutions will api)ear in their true va 
and we shall wonder by what strange infatuation they can have b 
long mislakon for excelh^ncos. Then it will be time to discuss more 
cularly the exact nature of the reforms best adapted to the state of tlu 
— with what limitations the two grand principles of rendering the ( 
tion of the Church more popular and more elTective, and of mak 
terms of communion more comprehensive, should be followed up in 
tice. So slowly does truth force its way in opposition to existing ) 
dices and interests, that we dare not indulge the hope of seeing such a r 
accomplished in our days. Vol a little impulse; is sometimes sul 
to set in motion the stream of public o])inion, which, gathering forc€ 
after year, from continual aca^ssions of experience and reflexion, sw 
last into an irresistible current, and sweeps away the stubbornest 
banks of corruption and error/ 
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ABUSES OF THE PRESS— LAW OF LlREL.f 

The great subject which we are now about to discuss presents so i 
difficulties to the view, that we frankly acknowledge the boldne§9 ( 
task we have undertaken. The works of former writers afford but sit 
assistance, consisting generally of vague declamation or sweeping tb 
in which the grand object of practical utility has been lost sight of. 
labours of legislators have been still more (hiCective, varying only bel 
the op|)Osite and almost equally pernicious extremes of strict proliiLitioi 
unrestrained license; nor has any attempt l)cen made, as far as we k 
even in the codes fashioned by si>eculative men for new communiti 

* The subject of Church Reform is at the prevent critm of per u liar importaDcc. ft htt 
riably found lo the Eduiburgh Review a firm, zealoiiv, hut teniperiiie advocate. HowevM 
timed id pa«t ufforiii may iiave been, more benefit may be derived from im future lervioa^ 
cularly at thit critical juncture^ when i)ubli<: attention in powerfully attrarieil to the abuiei 
(Jliurch Kvtablidliment, ami nwaHur&t for their mitigation or removal will be HiJcedily forced 
tlie attention of the preneut enliKlitenfd miniHtry. lu additiou to the articiev I have teWctt 
reader may commit Vol. xxxvii. pj). 'AM, 42^. 

+ The l^w of Libel, in whieli wcontxiined a General Hivtory of thi» Ijaw in die \uaetti 
(uifl of ilM Introduction and mucccvutc AlteratiooH in tho Luw of Knfcland : comprrbeid 
\yif/;vui of all the leading Caww upon Libebi, from the eaHiest to the prcM?ut Time, li) f) 
Ijiitlhw IloU, Esq. of the Middle Tempk', Uarritirer-ai-Ijaw.— Vol. xwii. p. Hit ScjHa 
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e the two great objects of protecting free discussion, and checking 
upon character. But the chief obstacle to the successful conduct of 
dry, arises out of the important modifications which the letter of the 
icbing the press, has always received in practice, partly from the in- 
of other laws, but chiefly from the habits and feelings of the com- 
; — insomuch that there is hardly any one subject to which a lawgiver 
n his mind, where he will find himself so frequently stopt by the 
y of referring to practice for the correction of deductions, apparently 
I simple, from admitted principles ; and he will even find instances, 
contrary to every preconceived notion, beneficial eflects prove net 
Uent with an order of things apparently the most vicious, and founded 
in departure from the most acknowledged principles of practice, 
these things, the inauspicious influence of party feelings upon a 
I which is wont to excite their utmost violence, and to place the 

of the multitude, and the (Prejudices of the ignorant, and the in- 
»f the powerful, in the most acrimonious conflict. To attempt the 
d dispassionate investigation of a question beset with so many difli- 
irould be extremely unwise, were its paramount importance not a 
t inducement to overlook every obstacle. 

hall, however, be told, that the press is in no danger, at least in 
I ; that the discussion is unnecessary ; that whatever defects may 
to exist in the system of our laws with regard to it, there are none 
ce sufficient to require any material change ; and that, at all events, 

nothing urgent in the question, so as to require it being pressed 
ir attention peculiarly at the present moment. We purpose to 
■( show ing how extremely ill founded the two former observations 
i with regard to the others, our whole inquiries will have a strict 
e to practical evils ; and we only desire the attention of the public to 
id its favour to their results, in so far as they proceed upon plain 
of fact, of daily and familiar occurrence. With respect to the time, 
linly choose it purposely ; for it is at this moment the topic to which 
rds of legislators and politicians in every part of Europe are most 
and anxiously directed. The slavery which is almost every where 
be re-established, by the admirers of the dark ages, rests its sole 
>on the destruction of the press ; while the only chance of placing 
Tal tranquillity upon a sure basis, is sought by enlightened men, 

the world, in a judicious extension of its freedom. The problem, 
hich they are seeking to solve, is the one which we are about to 
ite, namely, to find the quantity of liberty, and the species of restraint, 
rill secure to the press the greatest amount of free discussion, con- 
vith the tranquillity of the community, and the safety of private 
r. Besides, the very circumstance of there being so few state trials 
id with the subject for the last two or three years, even if it proved 
attacks were now likely to be made upon the press, would form an 
sil inducement to undertake the inquiry at the present time ; for all 
lestions of jurisprudence, and especially of constitutional law, are 
irantageously examined at a distance from the actual commission of 
ices, or the exercise or the abuse of the powers, to which they relate, 
il begin by stating precisely the most material provisions of the law 
ind, as now carried into practice, upon the subject of Discussion, 
: which term may be comprehended every thing that can give rise in 
J to any of the offences known by the n^ime oi L\Yie\---^^V\^, "«tv>X^^ 
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(lofamalion, whether agaiiisl the Slate or a{j;ainst individuals ; or of sedltioi 
words, and slander — that is, spoken defamation against the State and again 
individuals. 

The offence of Libel is as >vell known as any o(her in the law ; and tho$ 
persons eillier show much ignorance, or are guilty of extreme bad fait! 
who would mislead the multitude into a belief that the word is a novelty 
without any known legal meaning, because it siguiGes, originally and i 
its etymology, a little book. It nieans, indeed, no such thing, and neve 
did ; for it comes not from Libellus, but from Libellua famoms^ Iha 
is, a defamatory writing ; and from hence has been derived libel, by on 
of those ellipses so freciuent in all technical language. It w ould be jos 
as reasonable to say, that robbery was no crime, or a modern invention 
because it meant originally a *' taking; " or that there was no such thioj 
as tyranny, because tyrant once meaut king. Whether the offence ii 
question be well defined in the law is anotlier matter, and of wiiich W( 
are soon to speak ; we only contend at present, that they who refer (( 
its etymon, give no sort of proof that the offence is unknown to the lawol 
England. 

According to that law, the offence consists in publishing a written, oi 
printed, or painted composition, tending to disturb the public peace, bj 
vilifying the Government, or otherwise exciting the subject to revolt, whid 
may bo termed a public libel ; or by traducing private character, whidi 
is 'commonly termed a private libel ; — but both olTenccs are of the sanw 
nature in the eye of law, and are punishable upon the same grounds,- 
namely, their tendency to a breach of the peace. — Such, at least, is dw 
strict theory of the law ; though we shall in the sequel find, that this principle 
is, like many others, upheld, and cited as inflexible, when it is of any use 
in the argument against improving our jurisprudence, while it is in pracliee 
constantly departed from ; as, indeed, the maintenance of it would prodoa 
the most absurd consequences. 

Libel, of whatever kind, then, is punishable as a misdemeanour, by to 
and imprisonment. It used to be punishable also with the pillory, uod 
Mr. Taylor's bill most wisely and happily abolished that punislirm 
except in the case of perjury ; and instances are not wanting, of llie 
showing such judgment in the infliction of it, that the criminal, insl< 
of enduring obloquy or derision, stood triumphant, amidst the iiniwi 
plaudits of the multitude. Still the amount of fine or imprisonment 
wholly in the discretion of the court. Ik'fore the Revolution, there v 
instances of ten years' imprisonment. During the last half cenlurj 
public libellers have been sentenced to one year, eighteen months, and I' 
years' confinement, in such prisons as the court thought proper to appoial 
for the law allows the Judges to transport him from Northumberland* 
Cornwall. 

The libeller may be put upon his trial, either by information exoj 
which the Crown Lawyers have a right to file of their own mere m 
and upon filing which, they may imprison or hold to bail, (by virtue of 
recent statute — /i8 Geo. Ill, — one of those innovations which the lo 
of ancient institutions never object to,) — or by criminal information ob 
upon an application lo the court, and after hearing both sides,— or 
indiclment in the ordinary way. In modern practice, public libi*ls 
nosi always j)roceeded agaiualby live first mode ; libels against men act! 
« puW/c capacity, or Icndm^ Vo Ytodiwc.^ ^^V5^^\,\i^ Vlvi second mode 
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els against private iadividuals by the third mode. When an ea^ 
information is filed, no oalh is required ; the Crown Officer merely 
\ the Court, that the defendant has published a certain libel ; and this 
m upon his trial, which he has, however, no means of forcing on ; 
3wn Officer may hang the prosecution over his head for years; 
iring done so, he may at any moment bring it to trial. Whether 
endant is convicted, or acquitted, or never tried at all, he has tp 
J costs himself; it being one of the maxims most revered in our 
lat the Crown neither receives nor pays costs, — a maxim, too, 
ve shall presently find deviated from in some instances, and strained 
rs beyond all resemblance to its original signification. Moreover, 
als of this description, the Crown has another privilege, by no means 
rtanl, that of being always heard a second lime in reply to whatever 

urged for the defendant. 

hichever of these three ways the proceedings are commenced, two 
nust be made apparent to the Jury before the defendant can be 
^ convicted, — the act of publishing the libel, — and the malice of that 
he first is matter of evidence ; the second is frequently shown by 
ire of the writing merely ; but it is often also proved by certain facts 
ed with the writing. In every case, however, it is considered 
tter of fact also, and within the peculiar province of the Jury, — the 
laving only the right to give his opinion upon this, as he may upoa 
her question of fact. Formerly, the law was otherwise ; and it was 
all the Judges, that the publication being proved, the malice was 
thered from the tenor and tendency of the writing, not by the Jury, 
he Judge ; in other words, that, in this offence alone, the motive — 
ud animu8—ihe guilt of the defendant, is a question of law, and not 
and that if he is charged with publishing a libel, the prosecutor has 
prove that he published something, whether libellous or not. At 
this was declared by the Legislature not to be the law,* or rather 

was altered, and rendered consistent with common sense in this 
[It particular. 

en, the publication is proved, the only question for the Jury is the 
innocence of the act ; that is, the guilt or the purity of the motives 
ed to it. But how clear soever this may be, the law takes a very 
linary mode of enabling the Jury to conduct the inquiry. It allows 
lion whatever to be made of the truth or falsehood of the matters 
id in the writing tilleged to be libellous. It the defendant has 
jd, that a gross abuse exists in the management of public affairs, that 
er has been guilty of corruption in his office, or that a private in- 
has committed a particular crime, the law says, that the Jury must 
ice upon the malice or the purity of his assertions, without befng 
d whether they are wholly true or utterly false ; and no proof is 
to be adduced in elucidation of this point. In somewhat of the 
irit, if the publication was made by the servant generally employed 
ig the defendant's business, he is not suffered to prove his entire 
:e of the act, but is held responsible for the criminal conduct of the 
hough he never authorized the proceeding ; nay, though he was 
seas when the writing was composed, and never heard of itscon- 
itil the day of his accusation. The general agency of the servant is 

* 32 Geo. 111. 
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uut taken ai evidence of his havin{$ a special authority in the particulai 
though this would be going a step further than the legal preaumpUo 
in any other crime ; but it is taken as a presumption, not to be rebui 
any contrary evidence : it is conclusive in itself against the defendaa 
fixes him criminally with the act of the servant. 

When the defendant isconvicted, the court considers of his punisb 
and there is some doubt liow far, in this stage of the procoedini 
parties have a right to introduce Ihe question of the truth or falseli 
the libellous composition. That the question cannot now be regular! 
into by the examination of witnesses, and otiier judieial means of if 
is certain ; but it is also doubted, whctlicr tlie affidavits in aggravati 
in mitigation of punishment can properly assert or deny the truth 
libellous matter. There are conflicting dicia upon the point, and ei 
cisions ; for, in the case of the King v. Draper, it was {lermitted ; 
of the King v. Finnertp, it was forbidden. Perhaps the real iulef 
the law is, tliat the matter may be submitted to the court, upon theo 
parties, but not made the subject of a regular investigation. Thus n 
evident, tliat to exclude altogetlier the consideration of the truth in thi 
of the proceedings would be the grossest injustice that can be concei 
while, to allow a complete examination of it would bo inoonsistent « 
principle of excluding it in the former stages of the trial. 

Hitherto, we liave only s{>oken of libel, or written defamalkw 
criminal law of England allows no prosecution for s[K)ken slander, oi 
be seditious ; and tlien the same rules apply to it as to libel. Weai 
to consider the civil remedy which the law gives for injury to prival 
racter ; and this is tlie same in all cases, whether the injury be by 
or by writing. The party whose character is defamed may bring his 
and the defendant may answer it, by alleging that what he spoke or 
was true. This plea of justification throws the proof of the truth U[ 
defendant, and precludes all other considerations whatsoever; so tl 
plaintiiT can recover no damages, however severe the injury he tu 
tained, and however inexcusable the defamation may have been, iff 
fendant can only show that what he uttered was true. There is no 
any question of libel or slander ; nor any question whether the del 
had a right to publish the truths he has spied out, or betrayed, ao 
claimed to the world. Provided thev lie trultis, the law savs he had 
to publish thom-^at least the plaintid has no right to comi>ensation. I 
were written, he might indeed indict and bring the libeller to punish 
if tiiey were sfioken, he cannot punish him at all ; and in neittier a 
ho recover damages. We must add, however, that by slander or i 
defamation, the law all along understands not any charge ruinou 
man's good name; but only a charge which imputes to him some ind 
oifcnce. If by words spoken,, his reputation be injured, how (j 
soever, without the imputation of a crime technically the subject of 
ment, the traducer can neither be punished, nor made to pay dama^ 
the slander as false as possible, by an y proceeding known in the EnglisJ 
— ^and tliis is the second great distinction, taken in that system, be 
written and s[>oken calumny. The former is punishable — the lattei 
Uie former is both punishable and actionable, if it tends in any way 
jure character ; the latter, l>e its tendency ever so fatal lo character, i 
f her punishable nor actionable, unless it iniputes such a breach of muc 
fa w 33 is cognizable by the \>eual coile of that law. 
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Wc have uow gone through the only material parts of English jurispru- 
dence respecting the subject of the present inquiry. One cliarge which has 
been urged against the system, we are inclined to dismiss at once, as founded 
JQ aa extremely superficial view of tlie matter. It has been stated as a great 
defect, that there is no law defining a libel, or expounding what shall be 
considered libellous. In no code, either formed by successive acts of legis- 
lation, or composed at once by speculative lawgivers, was ever such a de- 
Bnition attempted. The attempt would, in truth, be vain. The nature of 
the thing precludes all minute definition ; and a general description is 
useless for the end in view. They who have called for such a law have been 
misled by tlie analogy of the law defining treasons ; * but there the great ob- 
ject was to exclude a variety of fancied crimes which the arbitrary caprice of 
successive kings had raised to the degree of treasons: and certainly the 
law in question was much more successful in its exclusion than in its positive 
definition; for it has left one class of treasons most obscurely defined, and 
has given so erroneous a description of the principal class, that the intent 
alone is stated, and the act wholly omitted, f It has, no doubt, been a 
Tery combfion practice to proceed against writings as libellous, which were 
not so : but how could any limitation be devised which should prevent such 
proceedings in future? There are not two or three marked kinds of libel 
exceeding, all the others in frequency and importance, which could be 
singled out and made exclusively the objects of penal sanction, as was done 
in the case of treasons ; besides that such a law supposes the question of 
libellous, or not, to be once more taken from the Jury and transferred to tlie 

Sidges — a most dangerous change, unless the descriptions were so plain 
at no doubt could ever arise in the application to particular cases. The 
call for a libel Law, after the manner of fhe treason Law, is therefore un- 
worthy of attention. Means may be found of limiting the sense of the word 
in practice as eficctualiy as is desirable, and preventing the prosecution of 
"any thing that at any time displeases any body," as the modern practice 
has been alleged to have described the offence. If such a remedy can be 
devised, it is obviously of no importance in what branch of the penal code 
ft is placed. The danger arising from the working of the engine may be 
is effectually prevented by providing checks to the action of its parts, as by 
'Altering their construction ; and it may happen that the alteration would bo 
either derimental or impossible, while the check may be safely and easily 
applied. 

From the view already given of the Libel Law of England, several deduc- 
Uons may be drawn ; and to these we now beg the reader's best attention, 
^s they involve the fundamental points of the argument for a change of that 
law. We shall begin with that which is by far the most important — the 
exclusion of evidence as to the trutli of the libellous matter, in all prosecu- 
tions for this offence. 

It is manifest, that a statement, either against the (jovernment, or an in- 
dividual, may be libellous ; or, to use a phrase which no one can object to, 
•Jwy be criminal, although founded in truth. Undoubted facts may be in- 
volved in furious or inflammatory invective. Some cases may be conceived 
(Uwughtliey are exceedingly rare) in which a simple statement of facts re- 

• 25 EU. III. 
• t Thus, it M in (rutli no treasou by tlic statute to murdur tlic kingj but only to conipasx his 
P?J<h :— and accordingly the regicides were indicted for this compaasing — the murder itself being 
■^*t as the overt act. 
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spocliiig Uic government would be an oflence against the public tranqiiillily; 
])iit inniinierable cases may Im put, in wbicb tlic publication of (be trulii, 
^vitllout any comment, would be an oiTence against private individnals. 
Things disclosed in confidtMice, or discovered by corruption, and thiojis 
concealed from motives of prudence or humanity, may bo maliciously pro- 
mulgated, to the infinite injury or utter niin of innocent ])crsons. It is not 
llierefore to be maintainetl, that the law would bo erroneous if it merely 
enacted that truth miglit be a libel; and only refused to all men' Iheun* 
bounded license of publisliing what(wer is true. But it goes a great deal 
farther; it says, not that the truth of the statement shall be no justification 
in itself, but that the truth or falsehood is in all cases wholly immaterial to 
the question of malicious or innocent attention ; that it shall bo entirely ex- 
cluded from the consideration of the Jury, who must proceed to pronounce 
upon the motives of the publisher, and, generally, upon the guilt or purity 
of the act of publication, without once inquiring whether the thing published 
be strictly true or utterly false. Now, instead of the truth of the statennenl 
being in every instance foreign to the question of guilt, which the law 
presumes it to be, th(^ cases are extremely few, if indee<l there be any atal), 
in which the question of guilty or not guilty is not materially connect(*d willi 
the question of true or false, always supposing the composition to l>ear re- 
ference to a matter of fact. Thus it inq)ossible to put a case in which the 
falsehood of a statement, injurious in its nature, whether to (jovcrnmentor 
individuals, would not at once be decisive of a malicious intent. If so, the 
Jury, when called upon to pronounce upon a publication, without any 
evidence either of its truth or falsehood, are placed in a very extraordinary 
])redicament. One means of investigation, which might be decisive, is witlh 
drawn from them ; that which might be a criterion, and preclude all furllicr 
inquiry, they must not resort to : they must not use an instrument which at 
least miglit show them the way. 

Ihit it is said, that though this instrument, by pointing in one direction, 
would en<l all doubt, yet, if it dm^s not so point, it decides nothing; that the 
(luestion, "true or false," answered one way, might be decisive, but, an- 
swered the other way, would leave the incjuiry where it began. For Iho 
present we will admit this ; and still we contend, that it is no reason against 
examining the question, *' true or false;*' because, by examining that ques- 
tion, even if the result is not decisive, the Jury at least assures itself, that 
one decisive proof of guilt is wanting; while there is always a possibility 
(which noUiing but the actual inquiry can destroy) that the result of llic 
examination may be decisive. And it is uiupiestionable, that all human in- 
\estigations are carried on by the imi of such methods as this ; methods 
which are si^ldom so complete as in every instance to give a certain an<l 
immediate result, but more fretpiently ail'ord the chance of an immediate 
result; that is losay, give the result, if it lies in one direction, and if not, 
leave us lo pursue the in([uiry by other means— only that the trial has 
shown us in what quarter we are no^ to S(»ek it. All investigations of a 
scienlilic natiuv, without exception, are conducted in this manner, — from 
the conunon rides of arithmetic, up to the most abstruse problems of uKNlern 
analysis. Thus, if w(; wissh lo know what proportion two (]uautities lH*ar 
to each other, or lo what clas:^ a figure Ix^longs, we often consider wlint 
would he th<^ consequence, if [i\r <|(iantities luMM|ual, or if the figure lH'lon|( 
to a particular s|)e(ri(\s : if v.e find that this consequence holds true in the 
case before us, the question is solved ; if not, we nuist try some other pro- 
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porlfon, or some other species. So, when a chemist would ascertain Iho 
nature of a sul)stance, he uses a test, which, if a certain matter be present, 
li^illshow it; but if that matter is not present, the test cannot tell him what 
fcally is there. Yet ho would hold any one very cheap who should say the 
lest was useless, and that he wasted his time in applying it, because, in the 
possible event of the matter not being present, he cannot from that test learn 
what is present. It is exactly in this manner that the question of ''true and 
ialso" may be termed a test of libel : if the answer is *' false," the lest has 
jnoved decisive, and shown that libel exists in the com|)osition ; if the answer 
n" true," there still may be libel, but we must lind it by other means. The 
test would certainly be more complete, if either resuU, either answer, were 
cooclnsive; if "false" showed that there was libel, and ''true" that there 
was none; but its not being perfect, is no reason for rejecting it altogether. 
Again, according to the princi|)le of the law, that the truth is wholly im- 
material, the prosecutor ought, in every instance, to begin by admitting it. 
If he were bound to do so, there would be more consistency in the doctrine. 
When a party demurs in law, he admits the fact; he says, '' be it so, the 
statement is true, but the inference is denied ;" and this throws the argument 
upon the legitimacy of the inference. If the truth is always immaterial, as 
^'e are told, why is not the prosecutor obliged, in every case, to say, ** The 
truth of this statement is undeniable, but it was criminal to publish it." 
This would leave the inquiry to be prosecuted by other criteria. But, as 
the law now stands, the prosecutor either says the statement is false, or he 
says nothing about the matter; and, in either case, even when he asserts it 
to be false, the jury must go blindly to the inquiry, without any information 
vhetlierit be true or false in reality. In plain terms, the prosecutor takes 
Iiis chance of their bolieving it to be false, without any proof ; and is content 
to allege it falsehood, and not prove it, or even to abstain from the assertion, 
provided he may neither admit its truth, nor give the accused an oppor- 
tunity of proving it ; well knowing, that, if proved, it must needs make some 
impression u])on the minds of those who are inquiring into (he guilt or in- 
nocence of the publication. 

We are willing to rest the argument here ; but it is by no means necessary. 
On the contrary, it is fit that we now ask whether the cases are not nu- 
merous in which the truth of the statement goes very far to prove ils 
innocence? Whether they are not in suflicient number and importance to 
make the exclusion of that consideration highly unjust, even upon the sup- 
position that there may bo many cases where the truth is no evidence at all 
of innocence? There can hardly be imagined one case, however, in which 
the proof of the facts being strictly true would not operate in a certain degree 
favourably to the innocence of the publication. Ilseirecl might often be 
small, but hardiv ever would it be whollv insii^nificant. At least, the cases 
are go very rare, that nothing can equal the absurdity of laying down a ge- 
neral and inflexible nde, upon the view of these cases alone. There might 
be some sense and consistency in saying, that, jieneraliy speaking, tbe 
inquiry should be gone into ; but that, as it may hapi)en to be immaterial 
in a few instances, in those it should be shut out. Ihil the law says no such 
tiling. It excludes the incpiiry in every case, becaus(j, in one or two that 
jnay Im; put, it would be nugatory. And what is gained to the few by this 
injustice done to the many? Absolutely nothing. The uUnost that can be 
«id is, that a little lime or trouble is possibly saved. It would be a b.^llcr 
fcason for doing injustice in ninety-nine cases, \J\al Novi V\vi\^\i^ ^svi\\^\ 
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doing it in the huodredih case. No man indeed ever (liougtit of proceeding 
upon sucli a principle. But the law in question does a much more rank 
injustice ; it does injustice in ninety-nine cases, to saye a little lime or 
trouble in the hundredth. The very worst that can be said of the inquiry 
into the truth or falsehood of the statement prosecuted, is, that it may some- 
times be wholly superfluous. Let us, however, ask, whether there is, in 
the law, any other instance of strictness in excluding evidence at all similar 
to the case before us? The principle upon which the question '' true or 
false" is excluded, is this; that no evidence must be admitted which is not 
conclusive; and wo will venture to assert, that any thing more unlike the 
principles of judicial inquiry, in all other cases, could not well be imagined. 
Every case of circumstantial evidence, for example, is of necessity made up 
of parts, each of which, taken singly, would be insigniOcant, or nearly so. 
Each piece of evidence, therefore, is of such a nature that it may be quite 
indubitable ; and yet the person against whom it is adduced may be not 
guilty, and yet that, if the evidence pointed the other way, he must be in- 
nocent. Thus, it is shown that ho was near the spot at the time the ofiTenoe 
was committed. If the evidence was, that he had been far from the spot, 
the question w ould be decided in his favour ; but it does not follow that he is 
guilty, because he was near the spot : yet as this is a circumstance pointing 
in (he direction of guilt, it is most properly allowed to be proved on the one 
side, and disproved on the other. So in civil cases. How many little cir- 
cumstances are allowed to be inquired into in questions of pedigree, each of 
w liich may be proved with hardly any material advancement of the case, 
'and disproved without the very slightest detriment to it ! — conversations in 
the family— old notes in family bibles — similar names upon tombstones, 
and a variety of others. How slowly does the case proceed in questionsof 
boundary, where evidence is allowed — indeed it is almost all that can be 
relied upon — of ancient acts of ownership, oachactprovinghardly any thing! 
That the claimant's ancestor had a beast for some little time upon the dis- 
puted ground, and was not interrupted, is good evidence; if he had kept it 
there in spite of interruption, it would have been better; and still more sa- 
tisfactory, if he had interrupted successfully the ancestor of the adverse 
party. But the law does not reject even the lowest and most equivocal 
of these proofs, merely because it slightly aids the inquiry, and because it is 
much less decisive than others would have been. Its principle is, to seek 
for the best evidence, and to be satisfied with the best that can be had. Why 
should not the same principle be applied to the case before us? Why not 
say to the defendant, You may prove that all you have published is qaite 
true, and still you may be guilty : nevertheless, as the proof may held youa 
little, — as it is a step, though a small one, towards your acquittal, its 
open to you. If you fail in proving it, you arc proved guilty: if yon 
succeed, it remains to be seen whether you can complete the demonstration 
of your innocence, or whether other means of showing your guilt do not 
remain ? 

It may be useful to consider more nearly the cases similar to the one in 
ijuestion, where the law proceeds upon the principle recommended. W«? 
shall fuul that they come nearer than any assignable distance. 

If a person is prosecuted for an assault, he is allowed to give in evidence, 
not only that he commited it in self-defence, but that he did it upon pro- 
vocation; and he may prove all particulars of the provocation. Observe, 
that no provocation justifies an assault in the eye of the law. And accor* 
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<)>ngly, even in a civil action, nolhing can be pleaded sliorl of an actual 
assault by the party complaining, Ihoagh, hero too, circumstances of provo- 
cation may always be given in evidence ; but in the criminal proceeding, 
where the merits of the prosecutor enter for nothing into the question, 
those circumstances are allowed to be proved, as throwing light upon tlie 
animu0, the malice, which is the main question for the Jury. General 
evidence of good character is in all criminsd cases allowed, upon the pre* 
sumption that the probability of guilt, in the particular instance, is lessened 
by such proof; and it is allowed, even after the most precise evidence of 
guilt in that instance has been tendered, and although nolhing more specific 
iflofiered to rebut it. Even under such circumstances, the law does not 
reject this most slender presumption, or forbid the defendant from availing 
himself of it, altliough it would be difficult to descry in what minute degree 
his case is bettered by it. In like manner, it is permitted to show, generally, 
that, in the opinion of witnesses knowing the defendant, he was not a person 
likely to have committed the ofTence. There are even instances where more 
detailed evidence of this description has been admitted. In Lord Russell's 
trial, Dr. Tillotson was examined to prove that his habits were moral and 
religious; because it was less likely that a man of this cast should have com- 
mitted treason. Mr. Home Tooke was allowed, in 179A, to give in evi- 
dence a tract published by him, twelve years before, upon Parliamentary 
Reform, in which there were some loyal expressions; upon this ground, 
that the charge now brought against him was, the having made parlia- 
mentary reform a cloak for treasonable designs. 

These instances carry us a good way towards our conclusion ; but the 
law respecting libel itself brings us still nearer : for it appears that in that 
law evidence is every thing in any way connected with the act, except only 
the truth or falsehood of its statements I If an inflammatory passage is se- 
lected for prosecution, and readin proof, the most inviolable rules of evidence 
require that the defendant may call for, or give in proof, any other passage 
of the same composition. The reason given for this, is, that the passages 
lept back may explain away those put forward ; and so they may ; and so 
they probably will, in a number of instances sufficient to justify the adop- 
tion of the rule. Nevertheless, it might be contended, that, in some in- 
stances, the passage adduced is so manifestly criminal, that no part of tho 
context could explain it away. For instance, suppose an elaborate and 
powerful exhortation to rebellion in one part of a work ; and in another 

fiart an admonition to loyalty, accompanied with an averment that the 
nflammatory passage was not the author's opinion. We cannot imagine 
any one passage more completely bearing upon and counteracting another ; 
and yet clearly tho production of the second leaves the publication of the 
first still criminal; it goes as little towards the proof of innocence as tho 
truth can be said to go in the most extreme case that we can put. Never- 
theless, the law says, that both passages shall be read ; first, because how 
minute soever the light thrown by the second upon the first, still not a 
l^limmering shall be excluded ; secondly, because, unless the defendant had 
the power to bring it forward, the Jury never could know whether the first 
passage was modified or explained at all, or in what way it was modified ; 
thirdly, and chiefly, because the rules of law should be general, and proceed 
upon the bulk of instances, and not upon the exceptions or extreme cases, 
Mhc more especially, when the only harm that is done in those instances 
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is (as in the case of allowing the trulh lo be proved) the admission of evi- 
dence, which may bo useless, but can never do any mischief. 

if, however, it should be still contended, that this rule of evidence only 
provides for the entire production of a composition, part of which is made 
the subject of prosecution, there are other cases in which extrinsic circum- 
stances are allov/ed to be proved, though liiey only help the inquiry into 
the guilt of the publication, and by no means decide the question cither 
way. The defendant, for instance, is allowed to show, that the publicatioa 
was in answer to an attack upon himself; although this is no justificatioo 
in a civil action, nor of itself a defence to the prosecution ; but it throws 
light upon the intention, and tends to disprove that animus injuriandi^ 
that mens rea, without which the law holds no man guilty. In like manner, 
if the libel was published in the prosecution of the defendant's lawful private 
affairs, hemay give this inevidence. Thus, he may show that it was written 
in answer to a letter asking the character of the prosecutor as a servant. 
Yet no one can deny, that a gross libel might be published in this shape. 
As this case hasbeon actually decided, we may observe how imi)ossiblc it 
is to maintain it for law, and yet refuse evidence of the trulh or falsehood of 
the alleged libel ; for, suppose the defendant proves that he gave the prose- *< 
Clitoris character upon being asked, and is not allowed to prove the accounl 
a true one, — we most either say, that it is no libel lo blacken a man'i 
character by the grosest falsehoods, in answer to an inquiry, — or we must 
say, that a true character may be libellous, though given in this manner, 
and yet admit a proof of the manner of giving it to be important in IIm 
inquiry. This is most clearly an instance where the circumstances of the 
publication are far less iuiporlanl to the inquiry than the trulh of the matteri 
published. Almost every circumstance in the occasion and manner of the 
publication may in like manner be given in evi<lence on either side. Ti 
particular time ; the aspect of public atfairs; the events alluded to io the' 
composition; the situation of the persons mentioned; these, and similar 
circumstances, are generally stated in the averments of the information or 
indictment, and they must be proved by the prosecutor, and may bo re- 
butted by contrary evidence on the part of the defendant. Yet, of them- 
selves, they docide nothing as to the ^Miill : they only elucidate the naliin; 
of the alleged libel, and the animus of the publisher. It has been likewise 
solemnlydecidod, that there is nothing libellous in a publication, by a private 
individual, of a Parliamentary paper charging the prosecutor with treason. 
This was ruled upon an application for a criminal information; but. « 
fortiori, would evidence to this effect have been adnn'ttod upon the trial?' 
In the case of Re:c v. Creevey, evid(?nce was to have been given, that lliB 
composition contained a correct — that is, a true, account of a speech inlke 
House of Commons ; and a motion was made, to put off the trial on accoiut 
of the ahsiMice of a member of that House, the witness who was to proie ' 
it. Had the evidence tendered been incompetent, the motion would law 
been refused; but it was entertained, and only waived upon an admis^ 
by th(^ prosecutor that the* account was a true one. The case afterward* 
came before the Court of King's Bench, whohehl, that the account being* 
correct one did not constitute a suHicient defenci^ of the |)ublication ; buloo 
exception whatever was taken to the competency of this as matter of e>»- 

* Rfx ©• Wright, 8 T R 297. 
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Ihe Jury ; on llio contrary, the argument proceeded upon the fact 
;ed. * It has, indeed, been solemnly decided, that the correctness 
Ft given in a newspapper, of what passed in a court of justice, may 
in evidence v«^ithout being pleaded to an action for a libel ; and that, 
, it is an answer to the action : — a position which is, perhaps, too 
laid down absolutely in that case;f and which, accordingly, re- 
►me modification, both in Rej^ v. Creevey and in Styles v. Nokes^X 
was said, that *' a wanton publication, at a subsequent period of 
lurlful to the feelings of the parties," might be libellous ; but the 
ver thought of refusing, in such a case, the evidence that the pub- 
vas correct : the wantonness was to be proved by other considera- 
; the time, the occasion, etc. ; and the correctness, so far from being 
, was admitted, to throw upon the party complaining the burthen 
ig the criminality aliunde. In case any doubt should remain of 
applying to prosecutions as well as actions, it has been recognized, 
arkable manner, by Lord Elienborough, in Resf v. Fisher. § His 
)'s words are remarkable, and conceived in the true spirit of tho 
it which we have been maintaining. ** Trials at hw, /airly re- 
Uhough they may occasionally prove injurious to individuals, have 
d to be privileged. Let them continue so privileged. The benefit 
duce is groat and permanent ; and the evil that arises from them is 
incidental.'' These words might seem to go beyond the principle 
lupporting ; but, of course, the learned Judgecould not mean to say, 
rrect report of a trial might not, under peculiar circumstances, ^ bo 
: the dictum, however, and the admission of the evidence to which 
, clearly show, that, in a criminal prosecution, it is always compe- 

into the question, whether the composition gives a true account of 

1 proceeding ; and that, if the affirmative is proved, the malice of 
[cation must then be shown by the prosecutor in some other way. ** 
alreat the reader's particular attention to the import of the instances 
e have just now detailed. They are all examples of evidence being 
I in persecutions for libel, to prove circumstances by no means ne- 

inferring innocence or guilt, but merely tending to illustrate this 
ircumstances which may be true, and yet tho composition may bo 
or vice versa; — circumstances, in short, which stand in the same 

Ass. Spring 1813, cor. Leblanc J. & in B. R. vid. M. &c. 
e V. W&Uer. I Bos. & Bull. 525. % 7 Bast, 504. 

b. N. B, 574. 

e is a discrepancy, unciuestionahly, between the purport of the language here cifed and 
, both in Nokes v. Styles, and Rex v. Creevey. 1 he same diyersity is to be observed 
!r case and that of Currie v. Walter ; the rufe in which certainly requires some limi- 
d we conceive ihut the obswrvations in the text furnish it. But it ifi Ktill more difficult 
e the observations in Rex v. Creevey with those made in Rex v. Wright ; and indeed 
fdsions seem themselves at variance. See particularly the arg[ument of Lawrence J. 
er case. It is no answer, to say tliat a report of a committee is a proceeding of the 
ise, when ordered to be printed for the use of the tnemberst and that a speech is not a 
; of the House. The business of the House consists in making and hearing speeches 

; and a speech made and hearJ, is strictly a proceeding, as much as a report of a com- 
pile printing of the reportj it must be remembered, was the act of an unauthorized in- 
To print the speech was as much the publication of a proceedings as to print the report ; 
ly speaking, both publications were equally irregular, and, with reference to the House, 
breach of its privileges. There are innumerable resolutions to this effect in the Journali?. 
lularly Com. Joum. 13 April, 1738, where the publication of the proceedings of any 

is expressly prohibited. It may further be reckoned an inconsistency between Rex v. 
indRex v. Fisher, and indeed Currie v. Walter, that the House of Commons is jmr- 
poken of as a court of judicature, both by Lord Coke, 4 Inst. 33. who cites 6 Hen. 8. 
low that the derk^s book is a record ; and more distinctly by one of the learned l>aid%«&» 
led Rex v. Creevey—vide Burnett v. Abbots 14 £a«t, 16^, per Bot|Ui| J. 
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relation as the truth of the statements to the matter at issne, — with thi 
fcrenco, tliat not one of them, generally speaking, ishalf so intimatelj 
nected with it. The defendant is always allowed to read other parts 
composition, because they may explain away the libellous passage, 
though there may be cases in which no context can explain it away, 
allowed to prove the writing which called forth the alleged libel, an' 
other circumstances of provocation, — ^although is is certain that no pre 
tion can justify a libel. He is allowed io show that the libel was pub 
in answer to a demand of information,— although no such occasiof 
justify the giving false information of an injurious nature. He is al 
to prove that the publication is a true account of what passed in Parlii 
or in a court of justice, — although it is certain that the libel is not tb 
one for having been originally spoken there ; and moreover, that n( 
can publish a parliamentary proceeding without committing an o 
against the law of Parliament, which is the common law of the land. ^ 
then, is such evidence allowed? It is not necessarily decisive of any 
*— it may be all taken for granted in many cases, and yet the defcndan 
be guilty. The prosecutor may say, '* Grant that your composition q 
true account of the debate; still, to publish it was a libel, if its tendei 
injurious to character or to the public peace, whether it originally pas 
Parliament or not. " Why is he not heard to say so ? Because the law 1 
that light niap be thrown upon the motive, the animus of the publish' 
the production of such evidence ; and that no light ought to be shu 
Why, then, is all evidence of the truth of the statements contained i 
composition peremptorily excluded? The reason given is exactly 
which exists in all the other cases ; — it is said that those statements n 
true, and yet the publication may be libellous. But this reason is lii 
to in none of those cases. It is only allowed to operate where the advt 
of opening the door to evidence is the most important ; where the harm 
by shutting it is the greatest; where the evils, or rather the risk of i 
venience from a better practice, is the least considerable. 

We desire to rest the great question under discussion upon the argi 
which we have just closed. It goes directly to the merits ; it demonsi 
both that the investigation of the truth is impeded, in the most en 
degree, by the rule of law, — and that this rule is quite inconsistent 
analogy, and more especially with the rest of the Libel law. An ei 
will at once bring the matter home to the understanding of every n 
common sense. lie is called upon, as a juror, to pronounce whelb 
defendant maliciously or innocently published that a man's fatlio 
hanged : — can he, for a moment, doubt that his judgment would be : 
rially alTected by being informed, whether, in fact, the man was hang 
the whole was a pure invention"? The law, however, calls upon I 
pronounce u|)on the guilt or innocence of the publication, without the 
sibility of obtaining this information ; while, at the same time, it a 
proof to be adduced that the story was told Gpon a particular occasion 
it was drawn forth by another story ; that it was previously told by sorm 
in anoth(T place. The only thing by no means to be inquire<l into, 
trulli. — Having, however, given the fundamental argument, it is fit lb 
('xanu'ne the qucslion in some other points of view. 

The rule which now prevails operates most injuriously to thegrcJ 
(oiesls of lil>erty, and of good government in gt^neral. It tends to llic 
wnthn of public discussion, Iwyoiid all the fetters that over wercinT< 
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r Ibtf finss;. It tn^f be questioned, whether a preTioirs ceAsnreshlp 
mM cvtfinp H0 freedbm much more effectually. In that casef, the \^r?tdr 
at least secttra that what be is allowed to publish cannof afterwards, 
th the Yflryl0g caprices of the day, or chaAges in the ruling powers, rise 
judgmeDt agahist him. He labours tinder no anxiety: he is eilhei^at 
ce prevented from pubtishifrg, or he knows (hat he is safe. The uncer- 
Qty of out Libel law,— they«« wgum atque incognitum Which regulates 
» vital part of ew constitution, is a most serious evil. No man can tell 
lether he shall be punished for daring to discuss the measures of 60- 
itmieftl freely and fairly, or not : and a great part of the uncertainty 
Dwidg to the matitm, that the truth may not be proved. If it could, 
\ author would be pretty secure against any prosecution for a writing > 
OB publk ffffeirs ; or, if prosecuted, he would have little to feaT from 
) result. As 5<ir as the facts bear him ottt, he might safety go; and 
I only care would be to avoid mis-statements, and to keep some propor- 
n between the vehemence of the invective and the conduct against which 
wait pointed. As the law now stands, there is something quite revolting 
the powers given to rulers. A minister of state, who has committed, In 
5 Caice of day, the grossest injustice or oppression, or whose incapacity 
a beeft testiied by the most notorious blunders, may unblushingly avow 
a wrongs or his incapacity, and punish whoever conscientiously and calmlv 
itca it to the coontry ; or he may obtain the same end, by denying witfi 
k\ greater effrontery whaft is indubitably true, but what he knows must 
>t be proved. The utmost readiness to prosecute, accordingly, has at dif- 
rent times been found, in persons conscious that the truth only had been 
roclaimed against tliem. Thus, informations, to the amount of above 
irenty, were once filed against persons who had accused a public ofliccr of 
udversation ; and these would no doubt have been tried without the pos- 
bility of the facta being proved, had not events in the mean time occurred 
'hich made that ofllcer resign. These events showed, that had the trials 
one on, the defendants would have been convictexl for publishing slate- 
lenfs not destitute of foundation, though incapable, by law, of being 
loved. 

Some persons aflfect to see great danger to the peace of the community, 
ittd the stability of the government, in an unlimited discussion of public 
neasures. But the rule for which we are contending would not remove 
til bounds from the discussion ; because the defendant might stilf be con- 
fided, altliough he had proved his facts. We are willing, however, to 
fedmit, that its adoption would greatly e](tend those bounds, inasmuch as 
fnfcrs would be far less prone to order state prosecutions. The only check 
•hich at present represses such proceedings, and to which the liberty of 
Noting actually enjoyed is wholly owing, is the fear of bad ministers, lest 
fcir conduct should be canvassed, irregularly and indirectly, on the trial, 
fkis fear, indeed, may frequently operate to prevent prosecutions in them- 
^©8 just, because, at present, the defendant, though be can prove nothing, 
•*y insinuate any thing ; but were proof allowed, no unjust prosecution 
jWId be undertaken ; the inducement to silence would be imperative, and 
■* limits of discussion greatly enlarged. In truth, we might go further, 
^ ask, what danger can ever result from the most unlimited discussion of 
'"^Bc measures? In what 'circiunstanccs must a government be which 
'^Rht to fear it? ** My government," said Cromwell, ** is not worth pre- 
^f^mg if ic catnnot stand against paper shot." The sao^aeXows \sfi\«^^\ , ^^- 
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cordingly, trusted to tho strong arm of power, and never prosecuted tat 
libels. But a good government, founded upon free principles, and planted 
in the hearts of the people by the blessings it conferred upon them, would 
have far less to fear from paper shot than the military despotism of Crom- 
well, who, after all, lived to feel that the press is the appointed scourge of 
evil rulers, when it dared to toll him, in the face of the country, that the 
people could only enter upon the inheritance of their birth-right by his 
death. "^ To hamper the press may serve the purposes of a usurper, or a 
wretched and incapable ruler : a just and lawful government may safely, aad 
even advantageously, encourage the freest discussion. The influence of 
those at the head of ajQEairs secures them at least an attentive hearing in their 
own defence ; it ensures them also the support of a portion of the preas. 
Even if they are in the wrong, they have so many circumstances in their 
favour, that it requires all the native vigour of truth, aided by time, to pre- 
vail against them. If they are in the right, how much more safely miy 
they trust their support to reason, and rest satisfied with repelling or retort- 
ing the attack by weapons of the same kind? What is there- so very cap- 
tivating in error — what so bewitching in excessive violence — what so ah 
tractive in gross and palpable injustice — as to make those tremble, who stand 
firm in the consciousness of being right? Surely truth and sense have, at 
the least, an equal chance in this contest : and if the refutation of sophialrf 
may be entrusted to argument, the exposure and condemnation of literar} 
excesses may be left to good taste, without much fear of their proving hort- 
ful to any cause but that which they are intended to befriend. The only 
risk that just and wise rulers can incur from discussion, is to be found io the 
consequences of its restriction, llamper it, and even the best measures, 
ttie purest systems of government, have some reason to fear. No rules of 
law can prevent something of the truth from getting out; and, if a blunder 
is accidentally committed, the less free the press is, the more likely are dis- 
torted and exaggerated statements to prevail. A people kept in the dark are 
sure to be easily disquieted; every breath makes them start; all objedi 
appear in false shapes ; anxiety and alarm spread rapidly without a cause; 
and a government, whose conduct might bear the broadest glare of day, may 
be shaken by the delusions which have sprung from unnecessary conceal- 
ment. There are a few supposeable cases, in which such a governmeal 
may have an interest in preventing the truth from being published ; buttbef 
are rare in tho extreme, and nearly exceptions to the rule. There can be 
no case in which, when the truth has been published, il can be its interest ts 
prevent it from being proved upon the published trial. 

The present law, excluding such evidence}, produces the worst possible 
effects in another and most important point of view. It destroys the belt 
protection which private character can have, and greatly promotes Ike 
abuse or licentiousness of the press, in the only quarter in which il is to be 
dreaded — its inroads upon the comfort of individuals. A very little atlea- 
tion to the practical eflecls of the law in question will evince the truth d 
this position. When a man's character is attacked by a libel, the lawgim 
him two modes of proceeding. lie may bring his action of damages for 
the injury ho has sustained ; or he may prosecute criminally, for the po- 
nishment of the traducer. Before proceeding further, let us attend for* 
moment to the distinction which is said to exist technically between tbe 

* This was the definiiion of paternal government given in those days. 
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object of these two proceedings, and upon which much reasoning is grounded : 
the one is called a remedy, and the other a punishment : the private party 
is said to have an interest in the former, but the public only are deemed to 
have an interest in the latter. Theoretically speaking, it perhaps is so ; 
but the practice has departed so widely from the principle, that its opera- 
lion can now hardly be traced. If the private party has no interest 17 the 
prosecution, why is he always the prosecutor? Strictly, indeed, an; one 
else has the same right to prosecute ; but, in fact, we know that the injured 
person alone institutes proceedings ; and we will venture to say, that nothing 
would be more hopeless than a prosecution for a libel commenced by a 
thirty party ; — if the person libelled were not brought before the Grand Jury, 
ao bill would be found ; or if, by any miracle, the defendant were put upon 
tiis trial, an acquittal would be certain. But how is it in applications for a 
criminal information? These are as much for the interest of the public as 
proceedings by indictment ; and yet every part of the practice regarding 
them is founded upon the analogy to cases of an individual interest. No 
information ever was granted, except upon the oath of the party complain- 
ing, and upon an application from himself, or some one authorized, by 
connexion with him, to apply in his behalf. He must come rectus in 
euria, and swear to the falsehood of the libel, as if he sought for compen- 
sation in damages ; otherwise he is told that the court will not interfere, but 
leave him to the ordinary proceeding. The interference is thus termed 
Mraordinary, and is treated as a favour to the party applying ; whereas, if 
he only applied in behalf of the public, his own merits would be out of the 
question, and the truth or falsehood of the libel being quite immaterial in 
criminal proceedings, the information should be granted witliout any regard 
to the matter. He is also required to waive his right of action, which, if 
the criminal proceeding were wholly of a public nature, and foreign to his 
own interest, would be the height of injustice. He is likewise liable to 
costs if he fails. But in proceedings by indictment, practically speaking, 
(he prosecutor is in nearly the same predicament as to waiving his action; 
for if he has prosecuted to conviction, he can never expect to recover more 
(han nominal damages ; and, if the defendant has been acquitted, no lawyer 
Would strongly recommend going on with the action at all. He may like- 
Wise make himself liable to costs, if he prefers having the trial in one court 
ait one time, rather than another, although such preference is, strictly 
Speaking, as much for the public, and as little for his own interest, as any 
cither part of the proceeding. We can, therefore, have no hesitation in 
viewing both the action and prosecution as remedies given for injury offered 
lo character, not indeed both in the nature of compensation for a loss, but 
kolh in the light of reparation, vindication, recovery. Let us see, then, in 
"^hat manner the exclusion of evidence operates upon this right to repa- 
mtion. 

If an action is brought, the party, no doubt, defles his traducer to prove 
tte truth of the charge, — and, so far, he saves his honour. But unless he 
ii a person of high rank, or unless the defendant is such a one, or unless 
Some high names are in some way involved in the transaction, he obtains 
• Tory paltry sum by the verdict. In all ordinary questions of this sort, 
Tories lean against heavy damages ; and only award considerable sums 
wben they are dazzled with sounding titles, or great fame and notoriety. 
-A private gentleman may think himself well oiT if he leaves the court with 

22* 
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a verdict sufiicieni to pay the diffcroiico between the taxed costs and the rail 
expenses of tho action : he retires with tho satisfaction of having; had his > 
character estimated in tho currency of the country, and his neighbours are 
informed that it is worth fifty or a hundred pounds. There is somethii^ 
revolting in this proceeding to a person of any delicacy or high sense of ho- . 
nour ; and accordingly, it is hardly ever resorted to, except when the reason 
presently to be given renders it a matter of hard necessity. Then how 
does such an action operate upon the libeller, even when he pays consider- 
able damages? A little of that gain is wrung from him, which he has been 
making by his infamous art. He has coined an honest man's cliaracter iolo 
money, and he is made to refund a per-centage : he lives upon the destruc- 
tion of his neighbour's reputation, and he is compelled to let that neighbour 
share in the spoils of his own fame. Besides, it is manifest that this kind 
of proceeding encourages tho worst species of detraction, that of wealthy and 
powerful persons, who lurk behind the backs of desperate men, and set 
them on to stab the reputation of their adversaries ; — the penalty is easily 
paid, and the oflence as safely repeated. 

Thus, on every account, a prosecution, as it is the onhf mode of inflicting 
a fit punishment, is the best mode of seeking reparation ; or rather, it woaid ' 
be the best mode, but for the rule of law in question. By virtue of that 
law, however, it gives no assertion of innocence ; it (lings out no defiance to 
the traducer ; it rather admits that the charge is founded in truth. When 
the man whose character has been attacked prosecutes criminalty, he is ^ 
believed to be afraid of challenging inquiry ; he is supposed to codIbsi, if ' 
not that all the charge is true, yet that there is a part of it founded on lael, 
— that all is not right, — that there is some rotten or tender point, which 
will not bear probing ; and in so delicate an afTair as honour, we need hardly 
observe that such an idea is decisive against the prosecution. By commenciDg 
it, he sets tho example, if not of giving up his fame, at least of breathing 
upon it ; and that is quite sufficient. The consequence, in fact, is, that pro- 
secutions are not undertaken ; that private character is daily attacked with 
perfect impunity ; that professed calumniators, who gratify the malignity of 
their patrons, or pander for the base curiosity of the multitude, drive their 
dishonest trade in full security; and that the most unbridled licentiousoesB 
is known to pollute the press, in every department, except that in which 
it would be harmless, at a time when tlie powers of Government are exerted 
with the greatest rigour to check every deviation from the straight line in 
the discussion of public measures, where hardly any extravagance couM 
prove hurtful. Many years have elapsed since periodical publications have 
been carried on upon the avowed plan of purveying slander for the prurient 
appetite of the vulgar, in whatever rank of life. Daily papers have subsisted 
upon the gains of this sordid trafllc for a length of time which almost aflbrds 
an antidote to their venom. Death itself hardly walks abroad more uih 
ceasUigly than the spirit of defamation goes its rounds in the community. 
The reptiles that attend him do not prey more indiscriminately u|K)n the 
soblest remains, than the vermin of the press upon the fairest names. 
Nothing is so exalted as to be above Uieir audacity, — notliing so sacred as 
to scare their rapaciousness, — nothing so humble and retired as to elude 
their incessant activity. Not only tlie public characters of statesmen, adi 
the privato conduct of public men, but tho secret actions of obscure and 
JdwJy iiidividuals, are theii^prey. For these they hunt the shade of volun- 
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tary socIusiod — seize upon them with the fury of hunger, — drag (hem forlh 
into the blaze of day, — and tear Ihem in pieces, to appease that gross ap- 
petite which can never be satiated. 

" & imtnra bi malfariA e ria 

Che mai non empie la bramosa ve^ia 
E dopo '1 paHto a pm fame che pira." * 

Is it that in our times slander has become more daring,— that falsehood tias 
ceased to be cowardly? No. — It is because all risk of punishment is at an 
end, and the lying calumniator of private worth is secured against answer- 
ing for his offence by the same law which confounds him with the publisher 
of truth. No one ever thinks of prosecuting, — there is hardly an instance 
of a periodical work being prosecuted at the instance of a private party. ' We 
only recollect one in the course of many years; unless, indeed, another is 
to be mentioned, where the prosecution was dropt, because the truth of the 
statement complained of had, after the bill was found, become quite noto- 
rious, by proceedings instituted in another court. As long as the law stands 
upon its present footing, this impunity is secured to libellers ; and the trade 
of calumny must thrive without restraint. Now, as the only way at once 
to remove the gross injustice and inconsistency of precluding all inquiry into 
the truth, — to promote free discussion of public measures by discouraging 
oppressive state prosecutions,-*-and to protect private character from the 
licentiousness of the press, by withdrawing the obstacles to private prose- 
cutions, it is proposed to allow the truth of the matters contained in any al- 
leged libel to be given in evidence, and to leave this to the Jury, among 
other things, without calling upon them to acquit the defendant, because he 
shall have proved its statements to be true. Wc shall proceed to examine 
Ibe objections which may be urged against the change in the law. 

1. It is contended by some, that the change does not go Car enough, — for 
that the proof of the truth should in every case be a defence, and operate 
as a justification. But to pass over tho technical answer which arises from 
the nature of pleading in criminal cases, we conceive that there is a most 
Mihstantial reason for only allowing the evidence to go to the Jury, and 
leaving their verdict free. In attacks upon private character, the publica- 
tion of what is strictly true may be highly criminal. No one has a right to 
nnsack the secret life and private habits of any man, and hold them up to 
public view. To publish even his concealed vices, thus, is an injury done 
to him and to society. Even for these vices, so long as he conceals them, he 
hasarightto impunity, if they offend against nopositivelaw. Stillmoredoes 
this remark apply to mere frailties of a nature more or less venial. But a 
mad may be rendered ridiculous by the bare publication of things, in them- 
selves neither the objects of censure nor of contempt; things hardly con- 
cealed, at least only concealed from decorum or a sense of dignity, and whicli 
every man is conscious of, the publicity of which alone makes them appear 
ridiculous. To describe minutely the whole life of any one, for a day or two, 
would render him somewhat ridiculous, although he might have done no- 
thing of which he ought to be ashamed ; nay, nothing which ho could have 
avoided. Therefore, the mere exactness of the statement may possible be 
00 defence. In cases of public libel, it is indeed less easy to conceive how 
a publication of the truth should be criminal. Suppose, however, there 
were no such instance — the lino between public and private libels cannot be 

* DaQla,lnf. 
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drawn ; and if we were to take the distinction between poblic and private 
prosecution, it is well known that an individual may prosecute for a public 
offence/ But, that there are public libels, properly so called, which may 
be criminal, though true, is easily shown. The instances are, no doubt, 
rare, but they exist. It may be libellous to state, in an inflammatory way, 
that which, if plainly stated, would be innocentj; as, to address the passions 
of the multitude about scarcity of provisions, or of soldiers about pay. It 
may be libellous to address to particular classes a plain statement of that 
which, published generally, would be innocent, as to disperse it among a 
mob or an army. It may be libellous to state, even plainly, truths of a 
delicate nature at a peculiar crisis, — as, during an invasion, a rebellion, or 
a mutiny. Finally, there are certain truths (but the number is extremely 
small) of so peculiarly delicate a nature, that the plainest statement of them 
at any time would be libellous; as, the legitimacy of the reigning Sovereign; 
— his right to the Crown generally ; — ^his political conduct, for which he is 
not responsible ; — his private conduct, of which the law takes no notice. 
In all such cases the truth is eyidenlly not of itself a defence ; it enters in- 
deed into the question of malice, and is favourable to the defendant as far as 
it goes, but is not sufficient to acquit him. In all these, on the other hand, 
the falsehood of the statement is decisive of guilt. Therefore, this mailer 
should be left to the Jury, with other circumstances of evidence as to the 
malice or purity of the publication. 

2. The objections most likely, however, to be relied upon, come from 
those who hold, that the change proposed goes too far. Their principal ar- 
gument is, that a libel is punishable, because, without any regard to Ihe 
truth of its contents, it tends to provoke a breach of the peace. Now we 
venture to assert, that this is not the ground of the punishment, in any other 
manner than many other fictitious principles have been stated as tlie tech- 
nical grounds of judicial proceedings, which unquestionably depend upon 
very different considerations. Thus, in actions of seduction, the technical 
ground is the supposed loss of the daughter's service, or the wife's society. 
Yet the practice is, in the former case, to award damages in proportion to 
the injury of the parent's feelings, without the least regard to a pecuniary 
loss, which is always least where the real injury sustained, and the damages 
recovered, arc the greatest ; in the latter case, damages are given where the 
parties lived separated by voluntary agreement, and no loss of society could 
occur ;* they are given, too, with a reference to many other circumstances 
unnoticed in the technical fiction of the law. To contend that a libel is cri- 
minal, only because it endangers the King's peace, is exactly as absurd as 
to hold, that the seduction of a nobleman's daughter is no injury, while the 
same act, committed in a peasant's family, is a serious wrong. In truth, 
both the one principle and the other are fictions ; and ought to be laid aside 
when they impede justice instead of assisting it, — the only ground upon which 
fictions are admitted. In the civil action, the practice has so far modified 
the principle, as to make its original absurdity harmless : in the criminal 
proceediug, we must, it seems, cling to the fiction in order to do injustice. 
For, it is most material to be observed, that where an adherence to the fic- 
tion would lead to mercy, it is wholly abandoned. If it were, for example, 

* The D'-nn of Sj. .Vsnph'a case was n private prosecution for a State crime. 
f The oases of WreclJen v. TurnbnU luid Chamf}erH v. Cauljield, weiii to llirow doubt 
on lliit,; but tin- Uiw, as slatudj ib now iLeeiNcA ^cuviiaW^ , vi^V^'^-MIy hukc Chamberlajftu i 
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urged in mitigation of punishment, that, under the circumstances of the 
case, no reasonable apprehension could be entertained of the peace being 
broken, the bare mention of such a topic would be treated with indignation, 
although the defendant is all the while held to have been convicted of an 
offence, solely because his act tended to a breach of the peace. In like 
manner, the fiction is lost sight of when topics of aggravation are brought 
forward from the high rank of the person defamed,, and his pure and spotless 
diaracter. Then what becomes of the care taken of the King's peace, when 
a man may make the most calumnious charges against his neighbour to a 
multitude of ten thousand persons by word of mouth, that is, with all the 
aids and incentives of eloquence, and no punishment whatever can be inflicted 
upon him ? But to show at once that the fiction is not the real ground of the 
proceeding against libels, let the heavy punishments inflicted upon an act 
thus tending to a breach of the peace be compared with the trifling penalties 
attendant upon the actual breach, and no doubt will remain that the prin- 
ciple now under consideration is wholly obsolete. In truth, nothing can be 
imagined more absurd in itself, or more inconsistent with the analogies of 
the law, than to look beyond the immediate nature of the oflence for the 
grounds of punishment. It is absurd in itself. For, why not at once admit 
the destruction of a man's reputation to be a crime? Why deny to cha- 
racter a protection so largely afl'orded to every other possession which we 
enjoy? Why hold the person guiltless who destroys the peace of a family, 
and ruins tlie fame of its most virtuous members, — when the stealing of 
five shillings in the house they inhabit is punishable with death? It is in- 
consistent with the other principles of the law of libel ; Cor the same person 
who cannot prosecute for the injury done to his character, as such, may bring 
his action and have that very injury valued in money. Surely not another 
word needs be oflered to prove that the attack upon reputation, and not the 
dangers to the King's peace, forms the real ground of criminalty in all such 
cases. 

3. It is said, that if a man has any charge to bring against another, he 
should prefer it in the forms which the law prescribes for the purpose of 
bringing him to punishment. But how does this apply to charges which 
are neither the subject of prosecution or of impeachment? To publish, for 
example, that a person's father was tried for felony, or convicted, or exe- 
cuted, is, according to the law, in its strictness, a libel ; and the publisher 
may be prosecuted ; nor can he give evidence that his account is correctly 
true. Yet it might be very useful to publish this statement in certain cir- 
cumstances, though in others it might be undoubtedly criminal : and we 
contend that, upon these, but chiefly upon the truth or falsehood of the 
statement, the complexion of the act must always depend. But in no cir- 
cumstances could be it said, that, instead of publishing the account, the 
author should have prosecuted. Then, as to public measures, not to men- 
tion the multitude of instances in which a statesman may be highly blame- 
able, without committing an impeachable oflence ; can any one, with a 
grave face, contend, that, instead of exposing official delinquency by means 
of the press, a political writer should institute an impeachment — a parlia- 
mentary proceeding competent only to members of parliament, nay, in fact, 
competent only to a majority of one of the branches of the Legislature ? 
This would, indeed, be an agreeable arrangement for the public servants ; 
they might well feel secure in their places, and amuse themselves witk tha 
destruction of their country at tlieir leisure, \l V\\^^ ^N'itvi w^n^\ VftXvK^^"^^ 
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yoic^ of ceosurc until it was recorded in ibe vot(» of fjbe Cobibioiu by a 
nmoxilY of the members. But the doctrina in quMtion if ooi BU»ro absuid 
iqilgelf thao it is iiicousisteol witli the other i»rovi«joii» of liie law. Wi» 
ever lliought of telliog a man, who bad beaten anotlier in selt-defaMe, 
that bo ought to Iiavo submitted in llu3 first instanec, and then indiclad for 
the battery, or brought his action of damages? Tiiis argument was new 
^yen used in answer to a case of verbal provocatioii. But we are iold, that 
aojne latitude is allowed to the topic of self-defence, and others in the oatuit 
of it, in order to repress aggression and insult, and prevent persons fran 
beginning an affray. Now we contend for the controul of a free press, that 
is, a press free to discuss all subjects di for the public eye^«-privii^ged tol^ 
all trutlis which it concerns the pul)Iic to linow^i'-exactly upon tiie sane 
pound. It gives individuals a power of ex|)o«ing and punishing ofiBOces, 
which no other vengeaDce can reach, and which eacii individual tias an ibf 
teres! in repressing*-assaults upon our lil)erties by bad rulers — inroads 
upon public morals, by glaring and ostentatious impropriety of coodueU** 
iosujts to common sense and good taste, by bad authors. 

A. The most plausible objection to the measure proposed, however, is, 
that it would enable a malicious person to give eviJence of his nei|^bour^s 
most private affairs, and to drag into a court of justice failings, whidi noons 
has a right to make public. Now, let the present state of tlie law be re- 
garded with a view lo this objection. The libeller may publish at tiie risk 
of an aelion being brought, in which he can justify, and give tlie veryevidnioa 
to which the ol>jectiou refers — ^at the risk which in fact amounts to nothing, 
of a criminal prosecution. Tiie result is, then, that the frailties may now 
be publislied without the least danger to the libeller — ^and nothing worse 
could hapj[)en were the law changed ; for the utmost evil to tlie party injurad 
would only be, that he might l>e deterred from prosecuting by fear of the 
evidence being offered, while he is more effectually prevented from adopting 
this course, as the law now stands, by the admission of the tnilh which a 
prosecution implies. But it is to be observed, that almost all the failings 
alluded lo arc of so private a nature as to elude proof; and tin who had 
maliciously proclaimed them would find it impossible to prove them, if Ibe 
law permiXled the prosecutor to defy him ; so that the ciuinge would only 
operate in cases of a less delicate nature, where the question of *' true 
Calse'' is more decisive of the guilt or innocemM3 of the publication. Mor 
should we lose sight of the injurious effects produced by the exclusion of 
this question in all prosecutions, whether for public or private libels. The 
defendant cannot prove the truth, though all he lias written be ever so true. 
But for this very reason he is permitted to hint, lo insinuate, li> lling oiil, 
that, were lie allowed, he could show this or that ; to remind the Jijr\ 'in 
9 private prosecution^ that the party injured might have brought liis action, 
had he cbos(; to run the risk of a justification being pleadtul : in h»tate pro- 
secutioos, to enter into many extraneous discussions, themselves not alwayi 
very regular or very innocent; to call, and oiten with success, for an ac- 
quittal, chiefiy because of this defect in the law, — and all (his withonl tlw 
least warning given to the opposite party. What is the consequence f 
Exactly that which always follows al)sijnJ or unjust rigfMjr in mailers ti 
jurisprudence. I'he great front door exposed to view Ufing shut, irregular 
unobserved avenu(!S are opened, through which part of the matters intenrtod 
to be excluded find tlieir way, most unfairly for all innocent parties Bui 
most favourably for ttic guilty, wlio conhives Ui confound his case wHli 
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theirs. The delence of the man who has written nolhiog but the truth is 
crippled ; he must indirectly allude to what he oould plainly prove. The 
character of the prosecutor is hinted away by insinuations, which he can 
neitber refute by evidence, nor put down by a broad defiance : — the man 
who has written a falsehood is enabled to hint as significandy as if he had 
toid the truth, and has as fair a chance of being believed and acquitted. 
All but the calumniator would gain — the person traduced to the full as much 
n$ any one — by a change of practice which should exclude those indirect 
nwtbodsof defence, and allownothing to be brought forward but strict legal 
evidence, under the watchful superintendence of the court, according to the 
known rules of law, and with full notice to the party whom it tended to affect. 

Bui, in further answer to this objection, let us observe what would be 
the comsequence of a libeller, who had published his neighbour's private 
iniliies, giving proof of them at his trial, supposing them to admit of it ; — 
would not the Jury regard this as any thing rather than a defence? We 
axe now dealing with the case which the objection supposes, of things 
being published, in which the community has^nosort of concern. It is pes- 
siUe, tha£ the giving evidence of these may be an aggravation of the origi- 
nd oflence of proclaiming them. At all events, it will never prevent a con- 
viction. Then the office of the Jury is at an end, and that of the Judge begins. 
It is hardly to be supposed, that the evidence adduced would be forgotten 
ill; awarding the punishment ; and we may fairly presume, that if one li- 
WOer proved hardy enough to attempt such a defence, his sentence would 
deter others from following the example. In answer, then, to (he objec- 
tioo, we say, that if the fear of his frailties being proved in court should deter 
ihe injured party from proceeding, he would only be in the same predica- 
ment in which he is at present ; but that, if he ventured to prosecute, the 
defendant would either not dare to give the evidence, — or, if he did, the 
operimeot never would be repeated. 

Again, let it be observed, that although, by the present practice, the 

tnith cannot be regularly proved at the trial, it may be stated in mitigation 

4 punishment after conviction. This has been denied, and sometimes the 

Court have refused to consider the question ; very naturally, as it appears 

itoos; because nothing more inconvenient or irregular can be imagined, 

duo such a discussion in that stage of the proceedings ; nor can any thing 

•*\t more difficult, than to discover the bounds within which the mention of 

the topic should be confined. But that some reference to it must be allowed 

in this stage, as the law now stands, is perfectly manifest. The total 

" exclusion of it would be the most monstrous injustice, and, indeed, the 

ftMsest absurdity. It is not very consistent to maintain, that the truth or 

vsehood of a story should weigh as nothing in tlie scale which is to 

Irjr the guilt of him who told it ; — but to maintain that it should go 

^fcr nothing in meting out the measure of his punishment, is too glaring 

<fi absurdity to bear being stated. It is possible that a person may have 

^^mmittnd an offence in publishing a charge against another's character, 

^oiigb the statement be true ; but who can endure the assertion, that (he 

Iffence is as great, in this case, as it woirid have been were the whole a 

iction of his malicious and false hear(, and deserves the same punishment ? 

^beretore, no court ever can maintain, that, in considering (he scn(encc for 

libel, the question of '' true*or false " is still to be kept out of view. Then, 

ow is the defendant to proceed ? He must (as is the practice) state the 

^nlb by affidavit ; he may, perhaps, be suffered to add the affidavits of 
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others ; and the prosecutor may bo allowed time to answer those atMsvis, 
Here, then, is an issue tried without a Jury; without crosft-examinatioo ; 
without the personal presence of the witnesses ; without any regular poiol 
being announced, to which the evidence istobeapplied ; without the O|ieralioi 
of that rule, which forbids a man to swear in his own cause. The defendant 
is infinitely hami)ered by the vagueness and uncertainty of the limllf 
which practice has traced for the inquiry ; and the prosecutor, who is not 
allowed to defy the regular investigation of the charge brought against him, Y 
retires from his proceeding, with the satisfaction of having changed the 
affirmation of his traducer into an affidavit, and put the libel upon the Bles 
of the Court. 

The last observation which we shall offer in answer to this objcdioo, 
and it applies to others also, is, that those who urge it, confine tbeir 
attention to the few cas(;s, instead of considering the greater number — to the 
instances, in which the prosecutor is conscious of the truth of the charge, 
instead of those, which at least merit equal favour, where the charge is fate, 
and tlie prosecutor has nothing to fear from defying his calumniator. Even 
if all that we have disproved were admitted, and we were to grant that the 
objection has as much weight as those who state it can pretend, still it applies 
only to a small number of cases, vi/. those of a libel founded in truth, and 
which the object of it wishes to proceed against. Surely it would be dim! 
pn;iK)sterous to allow so much importance to these cases, and to show then 
so much favour, as to make them the guide for the law in all cases ;'4o 
deprive the man who is falsely traduced, of the only means of at once clear- 
ing his character, and bringing his calumniator to justice, in order to enabb 
one, who is perhaps unjustifiably, but still not so unjustifiably defamed, lo 
prosecute theaulhor of a tru(% but criminal publication. In no other instance 
dof;s th(; law proc(;e(l upon a such a principle ; it looks to Ihe great bulk 
of cases ; and disregards (;ven s(;rious inconvenience in a fnw instances, 
more especially if these are, from their peculiar nature, less deserving oft 
fa vourabk; consideration. 

5. It is urged as a furtlnT n;ason against the profKiScd rule, that it wouU 
enabhj two parlies, in the trial of a question relating lo lh(;ms(!lv(« only, to 
bring into discussion, by evidence in a court of justice, the conduct ami 
character of a third person, who has no concern in the cause, and no meats 
of defending hims^tlf. This objection has one thing in common with almost 
all the others which we have examined ; it suppos^^ that the; fault imputed 
to tb(; new law was never lie^rd of under th(; establislied syst(*m. Now, ai 
the law at present stands, the very same inconvenience may occur; nay, it 
' does happ<$n very frequently. It may occur in every casf; of a libel againrt 
two or more pcTSons, inqiorting some joint olfenct;, or holding them up lt> 
ridicule for some line of conduct in which they were engaged together; S 
must ha|)pen in every such cas<;, where any one of the )M;rsons mentioned 
in the litN*l does not choosi; to bring his action, and any of the others sues, 
providrjd there be a justification pleaded. Thus, if the libel represents i 
woman to have, bern seduced, and the father or husband brings his action, 
the conduct of the alleged sf;ducer is put in issut; by a ph;a of jiistificatioi, 
although he has no concern whatever in the procecrding. In like manner, 
of a conspiracy, — and so of numlK;rless cas(;s which might be put, all ei- 
tremelv likely lo occur, of ridicule cast upon asso<;iates in gome conuDOi 
enterprix(^ Hut let us tixainine the objection by iLs own meribi. It s^rp- 
jxises the Crown, or a party having no concern in the libel, to pnisccuto. U 
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% person, DOt at all alluded to in a composition, chooses to prefer a bill of 
indictment, although strictly speaking he may, yet is there the least chance 
of Ibe Grand Jufy finding it? Must not the prosecutor appear to be examined ; 
and would not the absence of the party defamed, and the interference of a 
stranger, be a sufficient reason for any Grand Jury throwing out the bill? 
Or, if it were by any accident found, how far would the Petty Jury suffer 
the trial of such an indictment to proceed? Would they ever call upon the 
defendant for his case? Indeed, without manifest collusion between the 
prosecutor and the defendant, in order to run down a third party, the attempt 
is not likely to be made ; and it would then be made at a very great risk of 
a subsequent prosecution, without any collusion, for a conspiracy. No such 
proceeding could ever take place by criminal information ; for the court only 
grant it upon affidavit of the party defamed. Then, the only case in whiclk 
it 18 conceivable, is by ea? officio information. But, to suppose the Govern- 
ment, or its responsible members, that is, in this instance, the Law-officers 
of the Grown , base enough and foolish enough to engage in such a proceeding, 
is the height of extravagance. No instance can be found of the ea officio 
privilege ever being employed to prosecute private libels ; and if it were, 
Ibe court which tried the cause would assuredly never call upon the de- 
fendant, but acquit, upon the bare circumstance of the person defamed by 
the libel not being called as a witness. We have shown, that the same in- 
convenience which the objection supposes, may happen at present ; but a 
worse inconvenience of the same kind really arises out of the law excluding 
direct evidence as to the truth. A defendant now launches his insinuations 
itt all directions ; he is tied down to no particular time of proof; he hints and 
supposes and declaims, not merely against the prosecutor, but every person 
connected with him ; and when the libel is of a public nature, instead of the 
rule of law tending to prevent discussions of public measures in courts of 
justice, th(3 regular plan of defence is a political dissertation, or more 
generally an invective, upon the text of the composition under prosecution ; 
niore skillfully couched, perha])s, but much more inflammatory in its ten- 
dency ; and published to all the world with the authority of distinguished 
rxauics, with something of the solemnity of a judicial proceeding, instead of 
bein^ circulated among a few, as the writing of an obscure or unknown in- 
dividual. 

Having now gone through all the objections that have ever been urged, 
pr that we can anticipate as likely to be made, against the proposed change 
■ n the law, respecting the evidence of the truth or falsehood of the alleged 
1 ibel, we conceive that we have a right to conclude, that nothing of the least 
^weight can be thrown into the scale to counterbalance, for an instant, the 
Reasons for its adoption. Let us now, therefore, proceed to consider the 
^ther defects in the law of libel, which though very considerable, will not 
^lain us long, because many of the views applicable to them have already 
Iwen unfolded. 

The injustice of making a master criminally responsible for the act of his 
•ervant, without the least evidence of his privacy, is obvious. It is contrary 
*o every principle of our jurisprudence in all other cases : but this is not all ; 
the act of the servant is not made primd/acie evidence of his master's privacy 
*hI guilt; it is at once conclusive, and no proof to rebut it is allowed, 
^us, if a libel is published in a man's shop, he is not allowed to show that 
^ was in America all the time, and up to filing of the information. The 
-"Xe celebrated Gilbert Wakefield published an answer to a political pamphlet 
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of (ho Bishop of Llandaff. Instead of trusting to the argumoBts of the lt|i 
Reverend author for a reply, the Government prosecuted the bookse/Jr, 
^0, being accustomed to print Mr. Wd^efield's classical works, had ooh] 
ceived tliat it was a tract upon some subject of Philology, and only learnf A^ 
nature of its contents by the notice of the prosecution. He was coivicw^ 
A printer was more recently tried for a paper published at his oflBee, wlA : 
he was in a distant gaol, sufTering the sentence of the law for a former \SM: \ 
Contrary to the clear rules of law, the jury acquitted him. Having, upoik j 
former occasion, pimply discussed this branch of the subject,'' we shall obI( 
at present observe, Uiat the arguments respecting the question ''tniefljr 
false," apply in their full force to this question of privacy; and thatallhoo^ 
it may not be adviseable to make the prosecutor prove the knowledgs i^ 
tho defendant, yet he ought, in all cases, to be allowed to prove that ik 
publication was without his privacy. And this proof should, with the rei 
of the evidence of malice or innocence, be left to the consideration of Ap 
Jury. 

We have already seen how little protection is afforded to private chandcr i 
by the law as it now stands, in one important particular. The Govemm6iti| 
is always well defended. By a most false and pernicious personiricalioD,il' 
is likened to an individual, and endowed with character and feeling. Evf 
supposed outrage to these is severely visited ; and they who alone cao 
injured in their feelings — whose reputation is of any value ^to them, 
reality are left almost defenceless. But tlie same injustice and incoi 
pervades the other branches of the Libel law. A distinction of the 
absurd kind is taken between written and spoken slander, as if the sifljl 
publicity might not be given to the latter, and the same injury donetoch^j 
racter by its dissemination; as if, indeed, written slander did not opeit»j 
against character, chiefly by bccpming in its course spoken slander. Wh4 
can be more absurd, than to say that no offence is committed bythewHI 
false and calumnious charges that malignity can devise, provided they flt 
not reduced to writing? There is one thing, if it be possible, yelBK** 
absiird; and it is the other distinction of the law, that the same charM 
which, if spoken, are not even actionable, may change their nature, » 
become so by being written down upon paper.f We shall not go Ihroop 
any of the old learning upon these subtleties, because much of it is now »j 
plodedi and many nice differences are overlooked, in spite of ancient i* 
venerable names.f But it is still undoubted law, that a man's cbaraciat 

• Sec Edinburgh Review for April. 1812. 

T Some doubt havinff ariHen upon this point, it 

the Judget in the Kxrnequer Chamber, upon a writ 




li^rf * ^"^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^" '^'^ solemnly down as in the text ; the learned Judge (SfeJ. .*jj 
SeM, C.J.) wlio delivered the judffment. explicitly stating, that had the distinction not beenfc** 
down through a series of adjudged cases, they never shooid have thought of takins if. . j 




did hum mif bam with hie oum hands,** not actionable, unless the tMirn was part of the dirM 
or full of corn ; Barham'a case, 4 Rep. 18. " T}^ou art a thief and hast robbed my or<^ 
and hop.grtmndP not actionable; Dobbins y. Franklin, 43. Eliz. *<A. delivered falte * 
dence and untruth in an answer in Chancery." not actionable ; 1 Roll. Ab. 70. ; 3. iiM<.jJ 
** You cure a swindler,^ not actionable; Saville r. Jardine, « H, B. W4. Bui ** Thotttn 
bastard^ actionable, because it tends to dinheriaon; Banister^s case, 26. £/«. « Thmf* 
bemkrupt knave/* actionable: Milton's case, d* 1 Roll. 61. 69. i^8unb,*'K. has a IcttecUi 
lua luidi» of whMi B. was |oing to give a leaie lo C.,** oetiooable ; Gerard's ease, 4Rep.l» 
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bo (aMj atUMked in the teoderest point before thousands of hearers 
7 day tor a year : he may be called a coward, with all the details; a 
; a Swindler ; a knave ; and there is no remedy by action. But if be i» 
eda libeller, or if the slightest indictable offence is imputed to him, he 
bis action. So, if the least charge of any sort is written against him, and 
mi to I single person, he has his action. To proclaim in a public 
itre, every night for a month, that a female of pure fame and high rank 
ibeencrinunally connected with twenty men, and to give all the details 
bese £abficated amours, gives no right of action by our law; nor is it an 
soce ia any ^ay cognizable. But to write in a private letter, that she 
MTed ridiculously upon any occasion, is both punishable as a crime, and 
itles her to damages in a civil action. No argument can reconcile the 
Dd to such monstrous deviations from common sense; no reference toge- 
^ principles of classification can make us overlook such prodigious in- 
isifltencies. Let it be observed too, that here, as in a former case, the 
vernmeot is protected while the individual is left defenceless. Seditious 
wis may be prosecuted criminally, though not reduced to writing, and 
^ they impute no impeachable offence to the rulers of the State. That 
ich it would be a libel to write against the Government, it is sedition to 
^; and the character or feelings of an ideal personage arc protected from 
shiest breath of censure, while the delicate fame of an individual may 
^nisbed, and his most tender feelings racked, with impunity. Under 
^bead, we may remark the injustice of allowing the truth to be pleased 
U cases of private defamation, whether by words or by writing, as a qua- 
Wioii, There are many charges against a man, undoubtedly, for utter- 
vbieh, if true, he has no right to recover damages ; but there also are 
By attacks upon his character and feelings, which no one has any right to 
^^> although founded in facts. We have already given examples of these. 
A individual in private life is held up to ridicule for failings in which 
public haft no concern, or merely, as may easily happen, by proclaim- 
i^ secret proceedings, whether culpable or not, he ought unquestionably 
3V6 his action, and the defendant should only be allowed to give the 
\iM evidence — a species of defence which, in the class of cases we are 
^ing to, would generally be found to increase, instead of mitigating, the 
^ges. Upon the whole, we conclude, that the legal distinction between 
b and Ubel ought to be abolished ; that defamation, whether written or 
al, should be punishable as an offence against character ; that it should 
ctiooable generally, and without regard to the technical nature of the 
ge which it conveys ; and that, in all actions for defamation, the de- 
iat should be allowed to give evidence of the truth, upon due notice to 
>iaiDiiff, instead of being permitted to plead it in justiQcation ; so that it 
go to the Jury with the other circumstances of the case, and operate 
'i^asan answer to the action, or in mitigation of damages, or in aggra- 
»p, as the Jury shall think fit. 

itherto, our observation has been directed to the law as it regards the 
tance oif the wrong, whether private or public, and not to the regulations 
|uBg the mode of trial. But the extraordinary privileges of the Crown 
ials for libel or seditious words, next demand our attention. These pri- 
;es, indeed, are not peculiar to Government prosecutions for this offence; 
ve have only at present to consider them in connexion with such pro- 
ings, where chiefly they are productive of mischief. They consist of the 
if to put any one upon his trial without the intervention ef a Grand 
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Jury, and without hearing him in his own hehatf/ or indeed giving h 
Uce tliat there is such a proceeding in contemplation, and the right of 
thougli the defendant should have given no evidence whatever. 

The e» officio power has in vain been attempted to be defended up 
grounds of State necessity. It is alleged, that certain libels arc of a 
so dangerous to the safety of llie realm, that a more prompt visita 
justice is required than the forms in ordinary cases permit, fiut this 
is so contrary to all the known facts, that we can hardly hesitate in t 
ing it to be founded in bad faith. For, instead of being confined to 
libels of peculiar malignity, every prosecution for this oiTence, conduc 
the Government, is, without any exception, commenced in this way. 
what sort of danger must it be, which, in London (the principal sc 
such prosecutions), requires a more speedy antidote than the Assize 
eight times a year afford by indictment, not to niention the opportu 
applying to the Court during term-time? Again, is it, or is it not 
that prosecutions by information e» officio are quite as slowly carriec 
any others? We defy any instance to be produced, in which a da; 
in point of fact, saved by this power, dating from the publication 
libel ; and we could name many in which the Crown, by not prai 
to/M, delayed the trial purposely ; two, in particular, of a peculiai 
gravated nature, and requiring, if any could be supposed to require, f 
prosecution. But, after all, is not this idea of speedy prosecution 
necessary to prevent danger to the peace, a mere phantom? IIo 
it operate in this way? The danger, if urgent, must have proved fal 
before the example of the punishment can operate ; for six months n 
least elapse before that can be inflicted. And why is such expedition re 
in this one case of libel alone? Is rebellion a less urgent danger? Yet n 
secution for treason is commenced by ea officio information ; on the coo 
the law throws round the ])crson accusiMi of it tlie fence of much ex 
dinary delay. Indeed, even they who argue for the power upoi 
ground, must admit, that, by parity of reason, the prosecutor should 
allowed to put off the trial ; aud yet it is notorious that he has this | 
indefinitely; that he cannot be compelled to try the cause; J- and tli 
point of fact, many informations are filed, and never prosecuted i 
Perhaps, however, the best answer to the argument, and that which 
clearly evinces its unfairness, is to be found in the fact, that Revenu 
fences, are the only ones, beside libels, that are ever prosecuted b; 
metliod. The plain truth then is, that the Crown is fearful of (irand J 
throwing out the bills. Is this apprehension well founded ? Obsenc li 
most important particular. Crand Juries are generally com[)oso(l o 
same individuals who compose the S|)ecial Juries, and to whom aloB 
Crown ever trusts the trial of a libel. Why, then, should not the same 
find the bill, who are thought most likely to find the verdict? We 
ceive the reason to be plain. As long as the defendant is precluded 
proving the truth of his statement, a Jury, when left to themselves, wi 

* loBtancei arc to be found (but now only in Ireland) of the Attorney General calling on ' 
to ibow cauHe hefort hintt why nn information Nhould not bu filed by nim. 
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slow to put him on his trial ; though, very possibly, the same men, under 
the direction of the Judge, and when required to pronounce upon a man 
already on his trial, may feel it difficult to avoid convicting him. Were 
such proof competent. Grand Juries would be less prone to quash the pro- 
ceeding in the outset ; and the only pretext for leaving the eof officio power 
to the Crown would be done away. 

The oppressive nature of this prerogative requires no proof. It enables 
Uio Government to subject every obnoxious writer to a great expense, and 
to the still more harassing anxiety of a trial hanging over his head, without 
the power of bringing it to a determination. That the prerogative has been 
abused, no one can doubt who has attended to the history of the late times. 
We speak not now of the English reign of Terror, when, by a cry of 
facobinism, and the compliance of corrupt or frightened majorities, the 
ministers obtained a suspension of the Constitution, and, not satisfied with 
imprisoning their adversaries, attempted to take their lives. In those times, 
libel was not the favourite charge ; it was much too mild a punishment to 
keep a man in anxiety for his liberty, or to shut him up in a distant gaol : 
stronger measures were required, and the experiment of a proscription was 
almost begun. But wo refer to a quieter period; to the last ten years, long 
after all general panic had subsided ; when no mortal pretended that the 
monarchy was in danger, and the idea of a French party had become as 
ridiculous as it always was groundless. The ex officio power was, during 
this time, exercised as a mere party engine, to keep the press in order, to 
protect weak or corrupt servants of the public from public censure, and to 
gratify the spleen of bigotled or sour-tempered individuals. 

Within the space of three years of as profound internal tranquillity as 
England ever enjoyed since the Conquest, no less than forty-two informa- 
tions were filed. In a single day, above twenty political writers were 
placed in jeopardy. At one time above half the public papers were under 
prosecution. Informations were filed against them ; they were subjected to 
serious expense; and no one was ever brought to trial. The proceedings 
Were not dropt, but suspended. The writers continued their labours with 
fte sword hanging over their heads. They went on exposing the measures 
of the Government and the oppressions of the Grown lawyers, with what 
freedom they might, under such circumstances. Many of them have been 
Seriously injured; none of them have received any compensation; and, at 
this day, there is nothing in the law to prevent the proceedings being revived 
Against them. We may give an example or two of the actual exercise of 
Ibis oppressive privilege, in order to show that it is a grand practical evil. 
The only information filed by that eminently learned and virtuous person, 
Sir Arthur Piggott, while he held the office of Attorney-general, was against 
Cl newspaper w hich had pubhshed a statement full of malignity and falsehood, 
and the immediate tendency of which was to excite a mutiny, namely, that 
the Government was about to send a body of troops in ships not seaworthy. 
The printer applied to him to waive proceedings, and offering to give up the 
author. The answer was that which is always given in such cases, that no 
bargain could be made; but that he might give up the author, and trust to 
the candour of the prosecutor, in case the real writer was found to have been 
named. The Attorney-general went out of office with his friends. A new 
ministry succeeded, and brought their own Attorney with them. To him 
the printer renewed his application. A Nolle Prosequi was forthwith en- 
tercKl ; the only one, we will venture to say, ever entered in such a case. 
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The author was given up ; that 10, a name was giTcn of some one ctf 
abroad, and who never yet had been heard of; and no further pvcfC 
have becB bad in the matter. The facts which we have staled were 
tioned in the House of Lords in l&l ! , and in the Commons, both (fi 
last Sessieo, without any contradiction. The newspaper was theM 
Post, notoriously the adherent of the ministry which showed it sach : 
The other instance to which we shall refer happened in 1810. A ptf 
appeared in a Sunday paper, and was considered libellous by the 
lawyers. Informations were filed against the author and the publish 
another against the editor of a daily paper which had reprinted it. 1 
of these was tried first, although his oflcnco was evidently mnch \ 
than that of the original author and printer. He was acquitted, thi 
himself directing the Jury most favourably ; and the two other infon 
which stood next for trial were never further proceeded in. One 
more as to the expensc^ — the power of fining at their pleasure, wl) 
Crown officers possess by means of this prerogative. It was statei 
debates to amount in some cases to eighty and ninety pounds, and ii 
two to have been as high as one hundred and forty. 

Sensible of the extent of the evil, statesmen of enlightened vie 
known attachment to the principles of civil liberty, have, at difTcrcni 
proposed remedies ; of which some are rather to be considered as pa 
than cures. Of this description would be, a limitation of the time 
which an information should be in force, or a power given to the de 
to force on his trial. The former is exceptionable, inasmuch as it 
only oblige the Crown to file a new information, and subject the de 
to additional expense : the latter would hardly produce any praclics 
for, in how few cases would a defendant venture to force on his trifl 
uncertain of the ultimate intentions of the prosecutor? To cooi 
Crown to pay costs, when an information was abandoned, that is, 
certain time [had elapsed without a trial, might have a belter ctTcct 
would only remedy a small part of the mischief : and to give the dc 
his costs upon an acquittal, would be thought too great a dcviatii 
established and general principles ; besides that, even then, a large 
of the evil would remain without a palliative. It has also been suj 
that the extraordinary power should not be exercised in lerm-timi 
the Court of King's Bench can grant the information ; but the Crow 
then easily pitch u|)on an act of publication committed in the vacati 
to mention the very trifling limitation of the abuse which such an e: 
would provide, if eficctual as far as it is intended to go. There is, i 
but one remedy; — and that is, the entire removal of the evil, b^ 
away at once this extraordinary power from the Crown, and plad 
upon the same footing with every other offence, from high treason 
a common assault. The prosecution of these, in practice, is left to 
dinary method, by indictment ; and there can be no reason for ad 
different course in cases of libel. The privilege of reply ougl: 
abolished at the same time. There is not even a shadow of groum 
Crown being preferred in this res|)ect. All ordinary prosecution 
dictment, except* for high tivason, are conducted without it. Wh 
the trial of libel be put on a different footing from that of murder 
iHsry, or any of the various misdemeanors which arc prosecuted b; 
indictment preferred by private parties. In fact, the privilege is 
uponamoBi palpable bUmder — a cou\v\evow ^\ \^^«8i^'^\R^V\\e ol 
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crimiDal juslice. Why should any advantage bo given to the prosecator 
oyer the defendant in any case? The interest of the public is not, that the 
defendant should be convicted, but that he should be convicted if guilty ;*« 
not that ho should bo hampered in his defence, but rather that he should 
be aided in making tlie truth appear ;-^not that the balance should be in- 
clined in favour of the accusation, but that it should bo held perfectly even 
between tlie two sides. The privilege in question tends, nay it is eipressly 
intended, to facilitate the conviction, without regard to the guilt of the 
defendant ; to obstruct him in his defence, in order that the truth may not 
appear ; to make the scales preponderate in the prosecutor's favour, that 
equal justice may not be done. It presupposes the defendant's guilt, and seeks 
to ensure his conviction. It is a remnant of the old and exploded laws, 
which prevented the defendant's witnesses from being examined upon oath, 
and, in Scotland at least, refused him the benefit of any defence wholly in- 
consistent with or beside the charge, as that he was a hundred miles off at 
the time of committing the offence. 

The bill brought into the House of Commons by Mr. Brougham proceeds 
upon the principles now developed. It first takes away entirely the power 
of filing e» officio informations in cases of libel and seditious words; it next 
abolishes the power of reply, unless where the defendant has addiKsed evi- 
dence — thus placing Grown prosecutions upon the same footing with all 
others ; it further prevents any such trial from being by Special Jury, unless 
both parties consent — thus placing the offence in question upon the same 
footing with all crimes of the highest nature, viz. treason and felony, 
and with all misdemeanors, the proceedings for which do not come from 
tlic Crown office. The bill proceeds to take away the distinction between 
written and spoken slander ; and to provide that the latter may be prosecuted 
as a misdemeanor. In the next place, it allows the defendant, in all 
prosecutions for libel, or seditious or defamatory words, to give the truth 
of the statement in evidence, after due notice to the prosecutor ; but it 
provides that the Jury may, notwithstanding of such proof, find the do-* 
fendant guilty ; and that the court, in passing sentence, may consider such 
proof either in aggravation or in mitigation, and may also consider the 
giving notice, without offering evidence, in aggravation. The next pro^ 
vision is for enabling the defendant to prove that the publication was without 
his privity, and the Jury to convict notwithstanding such evidence. It 
further takes away the distinction between words imputing an indictable 
offence, and words generally defamatory, declaring both to be actionable^ 
and thus removing also the distinction in this respect between written and 
spoken slander. Lastly, it prohibits the truth of the statement from being 
pleaded in justification to an action, whether for libel or for words ; but 
enables the defendant, upon due notice to the plaintiff, to give it in evidence 
under the general issue, and the Jury to take such evidence into their con- 
sideration, but to find a verdict for the plaintiff notwithstanding, if they 
shall think fit. Such are the provisions of this bill, omitting some matters 
of technical arrangement; and if there be any truth in the opinions main* 
tained above, it comes within the description given by the preamble, and 
may be deemed a measure '* for the more effectually securing the Liberty 
of Uio Press, which hath been the the chief safeguard of the Constitution of 
these Realms, and for the better preventing of abuses in exercising the said 
liberty, and in using the privilege of public discussion, which, of undoubted 
X'ight, belongeth to the subject.' 

VOL. V. 23 
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We have now brought this inquiry to a closer; and wo cannot dismiss It 
without remarking, Hint after all \\w arKiiinc^ntK wliirli have IxM^n orTeroiJ, 
(here i» one short motlirHl of rcMSon much rnon; likfly to provi; RuirvssUi) 
against any change in the law, how deeply srxivcr it may have lis founfl:i - 
lions in sound reason. It is a change — an innovation — and tliat is (ffioii;:h. 
And yet changes, innovations in the law, are matters of daily occurn.>fic<' 
jior ever objected to when they ofMTate against the liberty of the prifSH. 
against the ancient rights of the people. In 1799 a new law was passed, in 
oblige all printers to furnish evidence against thems(dves. In 1H08 a p^jwcr 
was, for the (irst time, given to the Crown lawyers, of sending to prison, or 
holding to bail, any person against whom an information was filed. In 1H07. 
by a more eomprehensiveand far wiser innovation, tlus whole system of civil 
proceedings in Scotland was altered by one bill ; and in 181 5, Trial by Jiir) 
in civil cases was for the first time introduced, with a new tribunal enniUnl 
for the pur|)ose. in 1813, the ancient constitution of the Court of (yhaii- 
eery was subverted, and anew court and a new great officer of justice call* 
<m1 into existence. The history of the Revenue is the story of inroads u\m\ 
the Trial by Jury, of new (lOwers conferred upon creatures of the Cmwii, 
of innovations upon the old common-law rights of the subject, and tlH* (es- 
tablished practice of criminal jurisprudence. The |K)litical annals of i\v: 
last twenty years have been filled with nov(tl acts of legislation, tamiierin^ 
with the rights of the people, and changing the order of proc(H3dings in conrto 
of justice. Even where no temfiorary or fuirty motive has prevail^, llic* 
judges and law-oflicers of the Crown have not been idle in the invention of 
crimes ; and one statute, pas8e<l in 1803, created somewhere about a dozrn 
new felonies, while it converted a felony into a mis^lemc^nor. In such a 
state of things, to set up a cry about innovation, and meet solid argument*! 
in favour of a measure, with the ol>servation that it is a change of the for- 
mer law, seems a metliodof proce<Mling hardly consistent with grxxi faitli. 
It would be far better to state it atonct.* as an obj(H;tion, that the proposed 
amendment of the law is in favour of the righU of tlie subject ; tends to pn»- 
mote free discussion, and to ch(5ck public abus(.*s; and all this without vcstiog 
any patronage in the government, by the creation of new places, or conftT- 
ring additional pi>wers U|)on the Judges, by extending their discretion. Tlii* 
objection would l)e as intelligible, and much more consistent ; and it would 
certainly bean honest one. In the meantime, we are content to leave lli<? 
reasonings contained in th<;s(.* pages to the decision of the enlighti;ned ciilti- 
valors of juridical science, who will never ]ui scared by a mere clamour ; ami 
we take leave of the subject for the pres(;nt, in confident ex[)eclalion, that, 
sooner or later, these reasonings will produce a practical effect/ 

* There i« no tonic on which thfi Bdinburgh Review liav adTc^calef] Noiinder and morn enlighfflv^ 
opioiom llton the Liberty of the Prciw. At (Jiflercnt iierimht, when it waM ajwailed by (lie eaemin 
01 free diMcumioo, and hiibjifcted to the hareMinf; jfertier:tJtit;ri of an oppretnivi; eovernmeuf, ito rifki* 
were fearlenly and fiowerfully upheld by the writenf in that Journal. .Heir Vol. xviii. \». 9K. Vul 
xxii, p. 72. Vol. xxxvii. p. 110. 
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VINDICATION OF THE NEGRO CHARACTER* 

it the various bad qualities which have been ascribed to the negro cha- 
r often with great justice, belong rather to their habits than their na- 
md are derived either from the low state of civilisation in which tiie 
race at present is placed, or from the manifold hardships of their un- 
d situation in the colonies, appears tk proposition not only consistent 
he analogy of all the other races of mankind, but immediately dedu- 
rom well-established facts. The travellers who have visited the inle- 
r Africa, where the influence of the slave-trade is much less felt than 
the West Coast, assure us, that the natural dispositions of the negro 
ire mild, gentle, and amiable in an extraordinary degree : that, far 
fvanting ingenuity, they have made no contemptible progress in the 
refined arts; and have even united into political societies of great 

and complicated structure, notwithstanding the grievous obstacles 
are thrown in the way of their civilisation, by their remote situation, 
leir want of water-carriage ; that their disposition to voluntary and 
ued exertions of body and mind, their capacity of industry, the great 
►ter of all human improvement, is not inferior to the same principle 
ler tribes in similar situations : in a word, that they have the same 
isity to improve both their condition, their faculties, and their virtues'^ 

forms so prominent a feature of the human character over all the rest 
world. To detail the facts upon which these opinions are founded, 
lead us beyond the bounds prescribed to this discussion ; but we refer 
iders for a brief statement of them, collected from the accounts of tra- 
1 who support the slave-trade and slave system, and given in their 
/ords, to the first Appendix of the tract formerly reviewed, entitled, 
oncise Statement of the Question regarding the Abolition of the Slave- 
"f Abundant proofs of the propositions just now advanced will be 
in that Appendix, which is indeed only a transcript of various unques-^ 
le authority. But to those who are aware of the value of analogical 
ents in a question of this nature, the demonstration may be made still 
imple and satisfactory. Let them compare the general circumstances 
European nation whatever, — and, if they please, the individual cha- 

both for talents and virtues, of its inhabitants, at two distant epochs 
listory ; and let them acknowledge at once how remarkable is the 
3t in each particular point. Our re«iders need not be told that, little 
han a century ago, Russia was covered with hordes of barbarians ; 
leating, drinking, brutal lust, and the most ferocious excesses of rage, 
IS well known, and as Httle blamed, among the better classes of the 
who frequented the Czar's court, as the more polished and mitigated 
of the same vices are at this day in St. Petersburg ; that literature had 
once appeared among its inhabitants in a form to be recognised; and 

men de I'Esclavage en g^o^ral, et particulierement de PEsclavage des N^ffres dans Ie8 
Fran^aises de rAmerique. Par V. D. C. Ancieo Arocat^tt Colovi d« %\. v^w^^g^.^.— 

p. 326. July, 1806. 
W. p. 47. 
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thai you might travel over tracts of several <lays* journey, without nieelliiL' 
a man, even among tlio higher clnssc», v^hoM) mind contained the malrriah 
of one moment's rational conversation. Although the various circumslancc*! 
ot external improvement will certainly not disguise, even at this day, and 
among the individuals of the first classes, the '' vestigia runs; " yet no one 
can presume to dispute that the stufTof which Russians are made has been 
greatly and fundamentally ameliorated ; that their capacities are rapidly un- 
folding, and their virtues improving, as their habits have been changed, ami 
their communication with the rest of mankind extended. A century ago, 
it would have been just as miraculous to read a tolerable Russian composi- 
tion, or find a society of Boyars where a rational person could sperul hb ^ 
time with satisfaction, as it would be, at this day, to find the same phcno- ^ 
mena at Iloussa or Tombuctoo ; and speculators who argue about races, and ^ 
despise the eifect of circumstances, would have had the same right to decide - 
upon the fate of all the Kussias, from an inspection of the Calmuc skull, as \ 
lliey now have to condemn all Africa to everlasting barbarism, from tlip ^ 
heads, the colour, and the wool of its inhabitants. If it l)e still maintained, ' 
that even in the end there will always 1h; a sensible difference between liic 
negro and the European, we demand what reason there is to siipposi* 
that this disparity will be greater than the diflcrcnce between the S<rla- 
vonian and Gothic nations. AdmiUing every thing that can be urgni 
in favour of the distinction of races, no one has yet denied, that all the b- [ 
milies of mankind are capable of gnmt improvement. And though, i&cf / 
all, some tribes should remain inferior to others, it would be ridiculous lo / 
deduce from thence either an argument against the possibility of greatly ci- I 
vilisingeven tliemost untoward generation, or an inference against the* iin- / 
portance even of the least considerable advances which it may be eapalilc (if f 
making towards perfection. That the progress of any race of men, orof r 
the whole species, in the various branches of virtue and power, must k I 
infinite, was never, we believe, maintained by reasoners who desenedlbe t ' 
name of philosophers. That this progress is in its nature indefinite; in p 
other words, that no limit can be assigned to its extent or acceleratioi. 
is a proposition suggested by a thousand direct considerations, as well 
obvious analogies, and deserves the name of a general fact, rather Ihao a 
plausible speculation. 

Without pretending to credit all that has been related of the improve- 
ments made by the Negroes in the difierent countries which they have beei 
fated to inhabit, we need only cast our eyes upon a few unquestionable fads, 
and compare their achievements in several situations, to be convinced that 
the general proposition applies to them as well as to the rest of manLind. 
The superiority of a negro in the interior of Africa, to one on the Slsre 
Coast, is a matter of fact. The enemies of the slave-trade reasonably im- 
pute the degeneracy of ihe maritime tribes to that baneful commerce' IM 
friends have, on the otlicr liand, deduced from thence an argument agaiisl 
the negro character, which, say they, is not improved by intercourse viA 
civilised nations. Rut ihe/aci is admitted. To see it exemplified, wc haw 
only to consult the travels of Mr. Park, edited by Bryan Edwards; andte 
same obsenation has been found, by Af r. Barrow, applicable to tlie Iribei 
south of the line, who increase in civilisation as you leave the 8lave Coast- 
Compare ihe accounts given by these travellers, of the skill, the industry. 

ihe excellent moral quaViUes ot V\\c Mv'\v^;vv\% \vi Iloussa, Tombuctoo, He.. 

with the pictures that have becu Atayjw ^A V\\vi ^\iv^ \^tv\, \\xvw^\^ *U the 
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barbarity which the supply of our slave ships requires; you will be con- 
vinced that the negro is as much improved by a change of circumstances as 
the white. The state of slavery is in none of its modifications favourable 
to improvement ; yet, compare the Creole negro with the imported slave, 
and you will find that even the most debasing, the most brutifying form of 
servitude, the pitiless drudgery of the field and whip, though it must neces- 
sarily eradicate most of the moral qualities of the African, has not prevented 
him from profiting in his intellectual faculties by the intercourse of more 
civilised men. The events of the war in St. Domingo read us a lesson on 
this point, which it would be happy if we could be permitted to forget ; — 
negroes organising immense armies; laying plans of campaigns and sieges, 
which, if not scfentific, have at least been to a certain degree successful 
against the finest European troops ; arranging forms of government, and 
even proceeding some length in executing the most diflicult of human enter- 
prises ; entering into commercial relations with foreigners, and conceiving 
the idea of contracting alliances ; acquiring something like a maritime force ; 
and, at any rale, navigating vessels in the tropical seas, with as much skill 
and foresight as that complicated operation requires. (See our Review of 
M'Kinnon's Tour, No.VIII.) 

This is certainly a spectacle which ought to teach us the eflccts of circum- 
stances in developing the human faculties, and to prescribe bounds to that 
presumptuous arrogance, which would confine to one race the characteristic 
privilege of the species. Wc have, indeed, the proof in our losses. We 
have torn those men from their country, on the vain and wicked pretence 
tliat their nature is radically inferior to our own. We have treated them so 
as to stunt the natural growth of their virtues and their reason. Our crimes 
have been partly successful ; for the West Indian, like all other slaves, has 
copied some of the tyranfs vices. But their ingenuity has flourished apace, 
even under all disadvantages; and the negro species is already so much im- 
proved, that while we madly continue to despise them, and, from our con- 
tempt, to justify a repetition of the crimes which have transplanted them, 
the real question in many a thinking man's mind is, how long they will 
BufTer us to exist in the New World. All the arguments m the brains of a 
thousand metaphysicians will never explain away these facts. They may 
tell us, that brute force and adaptation to the climate are the only faculties 
which the negroes of the West Indies possess. Something more than this 
must concur to form and subsist armies, and to distribute civil powers in a 
slate. And the negroes, who in Africa cannot count ten, and bequeath the 
same portion of arithmetic to their children, must have improved, both indi- 
vidually and as a species, before they can use the mariner's compass, and 
rig square-rsailed vessels, and cultivate whole districts of cotton for their 
own profit in llio Caribbee islands. The very ordinary circumstance of 
the improvement visible in the negroes brought over to Europe as do- 
mestics, and their striking superiority to such of their countrymen as still 
remain, either in Africa or the West Indies, may perhaps illustrate the 
doctrine now maintained, even to those whom the more general views of the 
fact have failed of convincing. It is certainly not assuming loo much, to 
suppose that there is a wider difference between one of those black servants 
tQd a native of the Slave Coast, than between a London chairman and a 
Object of the Irish kings who flourished a few centuries ago. Nor is there 
^ny doubt that the fidelity, courage, and other good ((ualities generally re- 
'tlarkablo in freed nearocs, distinguish them as much {rovs\ Wv^ 'jiV^^^^ ^^ 
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whos(5 cowardice and Ireachery such pictures have been drawn, as the 
various feals of valour recorded in the history of the Welsh, place them above 
those wretched Britons wlio resisted their Saxon enemies only with groans. 

We may be assured, then, that there is nothing in the physical or moral 
constitution of the negro, which renders hiin an exception to the general 
cliaracler of the species, and prevents him from improving in all the esti- 
mable qualities of our nature, when placed in circumstances tolerably fa- 
vourable to his advancement. Nay, under all possible disadvantages, we 
iind evident proofs of the progress he is capable of making, whether insulated 
by the deserts of Africa from all communication with other nations, or sur- 
rounded by Ihe slave factories of the Europeans, or groaning under tlie 
cruellies of the West India system. That this progress will be accele- [' 
rated, in proportion as those grand impediments are removed ; that wbile 
Africa is civilised by the establishment of a legitimate commerce between i($ 
fertile and populous regions, and the more polished nations of the world, the 
negroes already in the West Indies will rapidly improve in all Ibo best 
faculties of the mind, as soon as the effects of the abolition shall begin to 
appear in the ameliorated treatment they experience from their masters, is 
a proposition which follows obviously from the remarks now premised. To 
trace all the probable steps by which this great measure must ultimatel) 
change the situation of the West Indian labourers, would carry us beyond 
the bounds of this article. It may be sufficient to suggest a few of the most 
remarkable gradations whioh will probably conduce to this necessary reform 
in the colonial system. And here we shall find direct arguments, from 
analogy, sufficienl to guide us, if our readers are disposed to admit tlie 
legitimacy of reasoning from the history of other races of mankind, to tlie I 
probable history of the Americans. 

In the first place, it will not be long before a milder system of treatment 
increases the productive powers of the negro's labour. That the first two 
or three seasons may be less pro])erous for the planter, in consequence of the 
change, has been sometimes admitted by the advocates of the abolition. 
Indeed, changes of every kind havea tendency, at the beginning, to produce 
slight derangements in all political systems ; and it is one of the miserable 
(ionsequences of human impolicy, that the correction of the greatest e^ils 
in society generally increases, for the moment, the bad effects of tlie original 
error. But the connexion is so constant and so clear between industry and 
freedom, and consequently between increased exertions of voluntary labour, 
and the milder treatment which approaches the slave to the condition of 
liberty, that we may reasonably expect to see the temporary derangement 
last for a very trifling period. The history of all Europe demonstrates the 
immense effects which the milder treatment of the labouring orders natu- 
rally produces upon the value of their industry. To take only a very late 
exanipl(5 : — It is well known that the ])roprietors of Hungary, almosl 
immediately after tlu; reform of Maria Theresa, began to feel the salutary 
consequences of the limitations of the corv^es due from their peasants. 
When, in^toai of possessing full power to appropriate the whole of \hc 
serf's labour, the lord could only take two days in each week, he found those 
two days worth much more than all the seven had been before, — allhoufrfi. 
at the very same lime, he lost the right of retaining the peasant on hi> 
ground auaiiisl his will. If such mitigations had been favourable to the 
w}a.«?l(T, slill m(»re advantageous must thev be to the slave. And can an) 
Jwjtrovcmcnl bear more direcVAy vivou V\\vi iiou<\\V\ov\ vA ^vi Vv«^t orders, 
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particukriy upon their civilisation, than an augmentation of their wealth 
and of their importance to the superior classes ? Such will probably be the 
first great elTect of the abolition, long before time shall have been given for 
any positive and definite change in the system. It is not unlikely tliat the. 
number of holidays will next be increased, or the hours of work in the day 
diminished ; that the negro will by degrees be left more and more to his 
own care, and will begin to feel himself more dependent on the produce of 
his industry. The less that laws interfere in this delicate matter, so much 
the better for the master, and still more for the slave. The mutual interests 
of the parties will be tlie best of laws ; the most just in its enactments, the 
most unerring in its operation, and indeed the only one capable of being 
accurately executed. When something like industry has taken root in the 
plantations, it may be time to introduce, in the same silent, gradual, and 
voluntary manner, the grand improvement of task-work. This has already 
been attempted with the happiest effect in several of the colonies ; in Brazil ; 
in some parts of the Spanish Main ; in the Bahamas, and elsewhere. [See 
our Review ofM^ Kinnon'a Tour^ No. VIII.) Ithas been introduced also in 
Surinam ; though, from the peculiar circumstances of the Dutch planters, 
and perhaps from its premature adoption, it has not there produced such 
salutary changes as in the other settlements. Indeed, while the bad effects 
of the old system flouriish in full vigour, preventing the general improve- 
ment of the slaves in their habits of voluntary exertion, it is only in certain- 
kinds of work that tasks can be distributed. It is reserved for the new 
mode of treatment to render the universal introduction of task-work not 
only an easy, but a necessary improvement, by approximating the slaves to 
the condition of free labourers. And when these changes shall have been 
effected slowly, and with the consent of all proprietors, not taken by vote, 
but freely given by each individual ; will not the lower orders in the West 
Indies be exactly in the state of the adscripti glebce under the milder feodal 
governments of the Old World ? It is but one step to make them coloni 
paarHarii, or serf tenants, paying a proportion of their crops to the lord of 
the land, as in fact they are already in some parts of Spanish and Portu- 
guese America, where the richest ores and pearls are obtained, by means of 
this verv contract between the master and his slave : nor does it much 
signify in what form the last change of all shall then be effected by the total 
emancipation of the negro. He will, by this natural gradation, have become 
civilised to a certain extent, and fully capable of enjoying the station of a 
free man, for which all are fitted by nature. In- the course of time, we 
may hope to see the same relaxation of prejudice against him on the part ol 
the whites, which has made the European baron cease to look down upon 
his serf as an inferior animal. The mixture even of the races is a thing by 
no means impossible, and will remove the only pretext that can remain for sup- 
posing the West Indian society as new-modelled by the abolition, to be in the 
smallest degree different from the society in £urope, after the successors of the 
Romans ceased to procure slaves in commerce. 

These observations we now leave to the consideration of such readers as 
may take the trouble of comparing them both with the facts formerly stated 
upon the general question of the African traffic, . and with the well-known 
history of the civilised communities to which they have themselves the 
happiness of belonging. We are fully persuaded that such a comparison 
need be followed but for a few steps, in order to dcmoiist.v^.V^ Vfea.V.\3cJRiSsstfe- 
{?oing deductions are matters of fact, rather \\\au o^ s^cvjX^Vivs^ ^^^v\ \ ^mA. 
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(hat the only postulate rc<|uired, to render the feeble sketch here exhibited 
a correct portrait, is that leading measure which the cnlighten(xl legislaturo 
of Great Britain stands pledged in a manner to adopt, — the total and 
immediate abolition of the slave trade. 



THE RIGHT OF THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT TO LEGISLATE 
FOR THE COLONIES. — ALARMS RESPECTING NEGRO RE- 
BELLIONS/ 

In looking back to the statement which we made nearly two years 
ago, at the commencement of the controversy (see the No. for October, 
1815 f), it is extremely gratifying to perceive, that the argument and 
(he bate there urged in defence of the superintendence of the mother 
country generally, and more especially in behalf of the Registry, staod 
unmoved by all that has taken place, whether in England or in the Co- 
lonics. They are, on the contrary, exceedingly strengthened by what has 
since passed, and by many things which have come to light during lbs 
controversy. 

The first great argument used by the Planters, was the incompetence 
of the British Parliament to legislate for the internal aiiairs of the Colonies 
— which they said might safely be left to the local governments, who would 
do all that sound policy could sanction, or justice require. It may now 
be gathered from what took place in Parliament at the close of the sessioo 
1816, and from what has since been done in Jamaica, that the West 
Indians have materially lowered their pretensions to exclusive legislation. 
They seem only to require a priority of law-making ; a sort of option to 
pass the acts themselves, or sufTer them to be passed in England. For it 
was distinctly stated in the debate, that the Registry Bill should be given up 
for that session, in order to see whether the Colonies would adopt the plan 
of registration themselves : and with a distinct imderstandlng that, if no- 
thing were done, the measure should be revived next session. Instruclioos 
were sent by the Crown to all the Islands, urging the adoption of the plao, 
as the only alternative to having it forced upon them by Act of Parliament. 
And the West Indians felt, by a kind of instinct, that the sense of the public 
at home was as strongly against them as ever. The consequence has been, 
a partial acquiescence, sufficient to justify the friends of the queslion io 
allowing the last session to pass without renewing its discussion : and we 
should not be surprised to find the whole of tlio Islands pass bills similar lo 
that recently carried in Jamaica. 

. If this shall happen, all that will remain on the part of the Abolitionist 
will be, to watch over the execution of those acts ; to see that they do not 
become a dead letter, like so many other colonial laws, made to silence 
complaints at home, and never intended to be efTectual. Now, one way 
of accomplishing, or at least furlhcring this objecl, is the eslablishment of a 

* Medical and Miscellaneous ObftcrvationH relative (o lliu West India Ihlanils. By Jubo Wil 
lianiHon, M. D.— Vol. xxviii. p. 840. AukiisI, 1817. 

f He^j Vol. xxy. p. 315., a cooviiK'.iD|; article, in wiiidi the ri^ht of iuterp»Hition ou the iisii 
ofjbe mother voantry w fully proved j aud lUv fa\Uuu\]iik qlt^xmamuU ov()Ojcd to it hwccu^^ 
refitted. 
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iplicate Registry for all the Colonies, in London, and a statutory provision , 
It no money lent upon mortgage of colonial property shall be recoverable 
the courts of this country ; nor any money lent upon such mortgage by 
itish subjects In the mother country, shall be recoverable In the West 
dian courts, unless the slaves belonging to the mortgaged estates are 
;lstered in the Records of the London office. The creditors of West Indian / 
iites almost all reside In England ; and, without supplies from hence, the 
siness of planting could not be carried on. The proposed enactment 
)uld prevent any money from being advanced to estates deficient In 
^ration. To prevent frauds by the mortgager upon his creditor. It 
»uld only be necessary so to frame the provisions of the law, that the 
)rtgagee could not proceed against the estate In equity, except In so 
' as the slaves were duly registered ; or sue upon the specialty at law, 
sept for a sum proportioned to the number of registered slaves. It 
)uld further be requisite, to prevent omissions in the registration sub- 
]uent to the date of the mortgage, without throwing upon the mortgagee 
9 burden of seeing the title to the slaves kept up, that any omission should 
erafe as a foreclosure. 

To a provision of this kind, the objection of Internal legislation Is In- 
pllcable. ParHament has not yet been told by the Planters, that It has 
» right to make laws binding upon British subjects within the realm. 
It we conceive It to be equally clear, that If any of the Colonies shall 
ake a R^stry law, with defects likely to prevent Its efficacy within 
e settlement. Parliament ought to Interpose, and supply the deficiency 
f a general enactment, extending to all the Ishnds, and declaratory of 
e universal law, by which it Is now understood that the title to a slave 
ally and effectually depends upon his being duly registered. To make such 
statute, undoubtedly, Is an act of Internal legislation ; but as, both on 
lis and other branches of t\\e question, such an Interference seems 'to bo 
bsolutely necessary, where the Insular assemblies refuse to perform their 
Dly, we shall shortly remind the reader, of a few among the many acts 
I internal legislation of which Parliament has been guilty. The ground- 
nsoess of the clamour raised by the West Indians upon this topic, will 
lusbe made apparent. 

Doubts having arisen, whetlier money lent In England upon West 
ndian securities at the colonial rate of interest, was not illegally lent, as 
«ng within the usury laws, the statute lA Geo. III. c. 79. was passed, 
3 render all such loans valid ; that Is to say, to enable the lender to 
ecover In the courts of the Colonies, and to prevent the borrower from 
mailing himself, in those courts, of the defence that the transaction was 
Uegal. A condition was annexed, requiring the registration of the 
ccurilies In the colonial registers ; that is to say, giving validity to every 
^ transaction, provided It were recorded in a particular manner within 
fce colony in which it terminated. This was manifestly as much an inter- 
Bretice with the legislation of the Islands, as it would be to enact, that 
^0 lender should recover In the colonial courts, unless certain previous 
•?ui8ites were complied with — It signifies not of what kind, or' whether 
^ system of registry had been established before the passing of the act 
'' Oct ; the interference consisting, not in the nature of the thing required, 
•^t in permitting or requiring any thing in the proceedings of a colonial 
>urt. 
There is certainly no point of greater delicacy m fti^ \<VviVi ^vK\^^^ ^^ 
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West Indian claims, than Ihc law of deblor and creditor ; and if to 
act of interference wo should naturally expect to see a resistance on 
part of Ihe Planters, it would bo to a law giving their creditors new remc 
for recovery of debts already contracted. Yet the 5 Geo. II. c. 7^ 
precisi^ly such an act. It did that, with respect to all real propert; 
the Colonies, which the landholders in the mother country have so streno 
and so successfully resisted in their own case ; it made all real eft 
assets for the payment of all debts whatever, whether by simple con' 
or specialty ; it made them liable to the same process to which pen 
estates are subject ; and it included slaves, making them equally li 
to tho remedies of the creditor, as if they were personal chattels t 
severed from the plantation. In 1797, long after the arguments ag 
Internal Legislation had been familiarly urged, not only with re! 
to Taxation, but also with respect to the Slave questions, anothei 
was passed, excepting negroes from the provisions of the former slal 
and this act (37 Geo. III. c. 122) was brought into the British Parliai 
by tho West Indian body themselves ; they, at least, affected to b 
aulhors, as well-wishers to whatever could meliorate the condition ol 
slaves. 

In 17A1, it being found that the penalties of the statute 6 Geo. I. 
pramunire act) against joint stock schemes, could not be enforced ii 
colonies, because that statute refers to the courts of Great Britain 
Ireland only; an act was passed, lA Geo. II. c. S7, extending the^ 
provision of the former touching those speculations, to all the coloni 
America and the West Indies, and enabling the colonial courts to pre 
against all persons charged with such offences. This was a law mm 
England, for subjecting to the most severe penalities known to our ji 
prudence, short of capital punishment, all persons who, in the plantal 
should traffic in certain speculations formerly permitted. 

In 1773, at the very time when the disputes respecting internal legisl 
ran highest between England and the Colonies, the stat. 15 Geo. III. c 
was passed, to encourage aliens to lend money on the security of 
India estates. This act enables alien creditors, whether friends or ene 
to bring actions at law, or to pursue equitable remedies in the courts o 
and equity within the Islands; and it enters into a considerable detail • 
dicial proceedings, for the purposes of facilitating the relief of the part 
those courts. As if to mark more strongly how completely this was ] 
of interference on the part of the Parliament, with the internal affairs < 
Islands — how completely this was a local act passed by the Legislati 
the mother country —the clause now usually added to local acts is foi 
the end of it, declaring that it shall be deemed and taken to be a publi 
and taken notice of judicially, without being specially pleaded. 

Now, in all these cases, some of them before, others since the Ame 
llevolutf'on, it might have been contended by the Planters, that the su 
matter of the enactment was local and colonial. They might have urg( 
each instance, the very same reasons which they now bring forward 
some of tho cases, they had even a better show of argument — for it 
hardly be denied that the powers of the local governments extended 1 
object in view; and there could be no douhl of their willingness 1() 
fhem. Yet not a complaint was heard, nor an effort made to set ii 
West Indian against the British Parliament. No one dreamt of sayini; 
rights of fraudulcni debtors are aaicrcv\, aivvX c^w v^\\\^ W \^%VTaiuc<I by I 
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aclves, or Iheir reprcscntalives in Assembly. It was reserved for the 
present day to produce the doctrine, Ihat the rights of cruel slave-drivers 
ire loo high mailers to be touched by any body not composed of themselves. 
No one tliought of bidding Parliament leave to the Islands the passing of 
laws to regulate their own judicial proceedings : but now, it seems, they 
alone must exercise this function ; and not having even asked the exclusive 
performance of it, in cases where there was every reason to expect they would 
bond fide have made the provisions required, they are to insist upon being 
intrusted with il, where no man can pretend that they are friendly to the 
object in view. We are not, however, at present, contending for parlia- 
meulary interference, unless where the Colonies have had the opportunity 
given them, and neglected it. The understanding which was come to in the 
debate of IS 16, makes it fitting that this interposition should be conGned to 
such a case, as far as reganls the Registry Act. In all other questions, the 
Legislature is fully entitled, and is clearly bound, by the duty it owes to the 
peo[)lo in every part of the empire, to enact whatever laws may appear to 
Its wisdom necessary for their protection. 

It may be asked, then, why the exception has been made of the Registry 
Acl, which is left to the local autliorities in the first instance? and it may 
further be demanded, whether, in all other cases, we are for Parliament le- 
gislating at once? Upon the first question we have to observe, that it 
would have been unwise, in the peculiar circumstances of the case, to have 
done otherwise. The extraordinary pressure of business which occupied 
the session IS 16 is fresh in the reader's recollection. The nine or ten 
Meeks before Easter were wholly' unexampled in the history of parliamen- 
tary business, for the importance of the matters canvassed, and the constant 
iKieurrence of long and vehement discussions. The reduction of war-taxes, 
the i>eace establishment, the negociations, the agricultural distresses, beside 
iiicidenlal matters, created, almost every week, six nights of keen debate, 
from five o'clock till two or three in the morning. The consequence of so 
fatiguing a session before Easter is, that for some lime afler the recess, no 
mention can be obtained to any but the regular and necessary business of 
the season ; and when it was possible to bring on the Registry question, 
it was much loo late to carry so important a measure through both Iloiises. 
Even it there had been time allowed, an accidental occurrence made it 
unwise to press the bill. A negro revolt or riot had broken out in one or 
two parishes in Barbadoes ; and the enemies of the bill lost not a moment in 
raising the oulcry, that this unfortunate event had originated in the hopes of 
emancipation which the Registry debates had given to the negroes. The 
alarm thus excited could not be allayed until time had been given for making 
enquiries into the fact, and for showing, merely by the cessation of the 
tumult, the groundlessness of the clamour. At this juncture the West 
Indians prudently enough urged their readiness to pass Registry acts in the 
Uaods; and the government at homo professed the strongest disposition to 
- ^ Its influence with the local authorities for Ihis purpose , so that the 
.friends of the bill were willing to see how far Uiose professions of the Go- 
vernment and tlie Assemblies could be trusted. Jamaica, early in the 
<^8uing winter, passed a Registry acl; and other Colonies showed a dispo- 
**Uon to follow this example. Therefore the last session also has been 
allowed to pass without further interference; and it only remains to wait 
Wl the beginning of tlie next session, in order to see how far !^a5:V\^wvv^:^Vaw 
proceedings may sliU be re(/uired. 
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To the quMtion, whctli(9r, in other (;amw, Parhflmcnt should k;g 
witboijl wailing for a bihjrc on Iho part of the local ^)\cTnmmi»,' 
fln«wor, Ihat tliougli Iho right i» inconl<;fttablo« fitanding u|»on prim 
iMMitiVO slatuto, and invariahli^, ijndii»pnti*rl practice/ yet it by no n 
follows, tlial it would always b<; ex|MMiient to take the legislative |iowfi 
of Ihe liands of the Colonics. In many r^ses, much advantage may I 
tained from tlie local knowledge of the Asw»nblies, which mi one eve 
dervalueil, how absurd soever might lie the pretensions founded upon 
exclusive riglit to make laws for themM;lves. Hut, wherever there is r 
to i)elieve that the Islands will not pass the laws which jusfici; and 
regard to the pros|ierity of the community require, or where there is gi 
for susp(;cting that (he laws (lassed by Ihem are intend<Ml only U) blii 
public at >u>me, without l»eing honestly executed, it tiec/imes the d 
rarliament to inter|KiS43 its authority, exactly as it would in r/>ntroHin 
subordinate body at home. In all cases, however, the anxiety of the 
Indians to carry through the measures proposed, deserves att4;ntioK 
furnishes a primd facie argument at least for permitting them to und 
the desired reformation. It will fre(|uently 1)0 found the tM5st way • 
ginning a salutary change to moot the subject in Parliament, and Iberf 
the int<;ntion of carrying the measure into effect, unless some such plai 
be in the mean time adopti;d by tlio lrx;al authoritif^. But it will aiwi 
n<M*^!Ssary U} watch strictly over the enforc(;ment of the law ; and, w 
manifest repugnance; to prociM^I has lieen exhibiterd in the c/;lonial l< 
tun^s, or where evasive measun^s have be^m adopt<Ml, Parliament on 
once to inlerfere. 

The success witli which clamours were raiseel last year reH|»ecting 
relNdlion, and the dangers of teaching the slaves notions of emancif 
demands a few remarks. It is a strange and rather a humiliating thi 
see; how surely every atti;mpt to spread an alarm is sijcc<;sHfiil, for a i 
time at least, in this c^iuntry. Let but a few striking factH be publ 
and the comments which accompany them are swallowed alon^ wi 
stories. The press, no doubt, is o(ien Uy thofk; who cnn either de 
statements, or refufe th(; rnferenciTS; but, for a certain time, one sir! 
is listened U} by the multitude. In a littb; while, the truth makes i 
by nifuins of the fre<; discussion which sulmtantially prevails; but irref 
mischief is ofti;n done in the inU^rval. To take a few inHlanc<;s. — Th 
ministers, in 1807, brought in a bill to give certain privileges fri the I 
tlalholies. The boon was extremeJy trivial, companjil with the c/inc 
made by tlie (^ourt \\\hju fornifT oci;asioris ; it was indeed an nothing 
trastcd with what the t^;ri<;s had done in tlu; most critical periods 
liistfrry, the end of the American war, and the beginning of the 
revolution. Yet it suite<l the pur|iosf;s of fiarty iritri'^ue, to s(;t up a n 
outcry; and the yell was raiseil all over Knglnnd, that the (*hurch 
imminent danger from the progress of Popf;ry. That m vile a trick 
l»e ultimatirly suc<;essful, was imiM)Ssible; the more especially as h 
lliowj who palronisfjd it underhand, were more willirii^ to prdiL by it 
own it. Hut many a grave stat<!smnn nvowrd his fearn, and uh 
ignorant mob acUsd upon the alarm. \ f<rw inontlm, w<; rniu^lif ei 
w«M;ks, were sufiicient to disjiel the ilhiHJon. In iIm; cour^- (»f n y(Mr 
:^!veral oC tho.44; who had obtained oflic^; bee;iiiH<r tlif, partial hill of IS 

^ Sen 9111 NudiInj {/ii Of.lo|y<:r» X'nVt 
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pled by their ddversaries, joined those very men in attempting io 
the whole Catholic emancipation; and latterly, all the persons who 
1 out the government on account o( that bill, themselves brought in 
irried through a bill with the self-same object. Yet the cry of No 
'y, though short-lived, served its purpose; and we much doubt, if the 
y gained over it by the good sense of the people in 1807, would prove 
cient security against their being again duped, for the requisite time, 
1 it be found ex|>edient once more to raise the same clamour. In like 
er, it was thought convenient to proclaim an insurrection extending 
;rcat part of England in 1812. Sufficient credence was given to it, io 
Parliament pass an act hostile to the spirit of the Constitution. It was 
iforced ; the lapse of a few months not only disproved the existence of 
3ts, but made all men forget the existence of the story. Last session, 
land much more urgent for plots arose. The tales were believed ad 
! ; the Constitution, practically speaking, was suspended ; and already, 
ill venture to say, the most credulous alarmist has seen enough to 
him doubt, while doubts have with thousands been turned into 
nptuous or indignant disbelief. The alarm is daily subsiding; but the 
1 that raised it has been enabled to gain its object; and we greatly fear 
nany, who are now ashamed or sorry for their infatuation, would 
be taken in with a new plot or fresh panic. 

3 Barbadoes insurrection deserves a place among these incidents* It 
somewhat better foundation in fact; for there had been a riot; some 
5es were committed by the slaves; and a number of lives were lost, 
t entirely among the negroes. But this occurrence, unhappily not 
rare, or of any very alarming importance in a slave colony, probably 
greater relative magnitude than a meal mob in this country, was de- 
d as the beginning of a negro war — a massacre of the whites — a second 
omingo. It was imputed to notions of emancipation received from 
nguage and measures of the Abolition party; and more especially, it 
onnected with the expectation of a Re^try Act being passed, which 
laves, it was boldly asserted, had been taught to believe had (heir 
y for its object. We need not weary our readers with exposing 
Isehood of these stories. A single fact puts them down, — ^but a fact 
1 could not, from the nature of the thing, be known at the time of the 
ssion. Nothing farther was ever heard of this negro rebellion. Now, 
he stories propagated respecting it been true, it is in the highest 
e unlikely that any measures pui^ed by the Government at home 
d have been able to quell it so entirely; but, at all events, something 
have happened during the three or four months which elapsed between 
isurrection breaking out and the arrival in Barbadoes of the Parlia- 
iry Address and the Royal Proclamation, to which the West Indians 
by the course of their ailment, compelled to ascribe the restoration 
nquillity. 

is consideration is indeed sufficient to show the absurdity of the alarm 
I upon the subject of negro rebellion. But as it is a topic constantly 
.ed to, and forms the principal ingredient in all the arguments urged to 
the British Parliament from interfering in bebtlf of the slave popu- 
, in whatever way the interference is proposed, we must stop to mention 
er circumstance of a more general nature, and perfectly decisive of 
uestion respecting the dangers of insurrection. The conduct of the 
Indian body themselves, not only in the mother country but in the 
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Colonial Assemblies, clearly evinces, both that there is no such grourtdof 
apprehension, and that they themselves know there is^none. From the 
early periods of the Abolition controversy, they have never ceased to hold 
out this argument ; contending, that all attempts, directly or indirectly, lo 
alter the condition of the slave, — to interfere, as it is called, between llu* 
master and his property — would be fatal to the security of West Inilian 
society. They have maintained, that it would be impossible for the un- 
lettered negro to understand nice distinctions ; that a proposal of abolitiou 
would be confounded with a plan of emancipation : and that the harangues 
of enthusiasts against the cruelties of their treatment, would operate as 
incentives to resistance. When the horrors of the revolution in St. Domingo 
first appalled men's imaginations, those arguments assumed a more imposing 
shape. We were now told that experience proved the dangers of par- 
liamentary interference ; we were desired to look at the French plantations, 
and see the effects of discussing the rights of savages and slaves ; and wc I 
were bid to take warning, lest misguided zeal at home, backed by the con- ' 
llagration in their immediate neighbourhood, should spread devaslalion 
over the English settlements also. For the moment, those topics had their 
effect, slackened the perseverance of the Abolitionists, andprobably retarded, 
by a few years, their final triumph. It was discovered, however, bolh 
then and in more recent times, that a great deal of discussion upon the most 
delicate matters relating to their condition, may take place, almost in tlie ^ 
hearing of the poor negroes, without producing the slightest tendency 
towards rebellion against their masters. The calamitous events whicllt' J 
desolated St. Domingo, for many years operated as among the most powerful * 
of the arguments for abolishing the slave trade ; and, if that argument had < 
any weight then, it ought to possess the very same now, in promoting every J 
measure for meliorating the condition of the slave population, and securing" 
its allegiance by the best of all bonds, contentment and affection. That the 
West Indians know full well how safely all topics relating to the negroes 
may be discussed among them, is plain, from the speeches both upon the 
Abolition and upon every matter relating to the treatment of slaves, which 
are delivered in the Colonial Assemblies, and published in the gazettes; 
from the resolutions of those bodies, often vehement and even violent, regard* 
ing the proceedings of the British Government on questions connected with 
Slavery, and published, without hesitation, in all the Colonial papers; and 
from their own parliamentary speeches, far exceeding any that proceeded 
from other quarters, in topics which may open the eyes of the negroes to 
their own strength, and the frail tenure whereby the whites maintain their 
West Indian dominion. To give only one specimen : — A most respectaWa 
member of the colonial body, a man eminent in any circle for his talenti 
and information, scrupled not to avow, in the debate of 1816, that the' 
breaking out, and the complete success of negro insurrection were synony- 
mous terms, as far as related to Jamaica ; and that he should, upon its 
commencement, ship off his whole disposable property, and all his while 
dependants, as a duty he owed to his own interest and to their safely; 
considering all delay or resistance as only ensuring expense and; loss 
of lives, without the possibility of preventing the final result. We do not 
cite this opinion as at all coinciding with our own ; wc hold the contrary lo 
be clearly supported by the whole history of the West Indies. Biit'tbe 
deliberate promulgation of such sentiments is a most complete proof that 
the West Indians do not believe the poor negroes are very easily roused h> 
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nd the perfect tranquillity of the slaves in all the sugar colonies, in 
, of sncli incentives to try their strength, is a sufTicient justification 
to us appetircd a somewhat rash disclosure. In plain truth, no 
itary discussion can add to the conviction of their own wrongs 
)se unfortunate hcings have hourly brought home to their feelings, 
lents far more powerful than all the eloquence of civilised man. 
horn the rhetoric of the cart- whip has not urged on to rebel, 

be intrusted with the perusal of Mr. Wilberforce's speeches, and 
an Institution's Reports; and if the knowledge that their own 
igns triumphant almost within sight, has not given them a disposi- 
ro>v off the white yoke, we may with all safety adopt measures 
iting the evils of their condition, and gradually restoring them to 

of citizens — and, with their restoration, securing, by the only 
means, the permanent tranquillity of the Islands. 



{Y IN THE WEST INDIES— ARGUMENTS OF ITS A!) 

VOCATES REFUTED.* 

hing intended for a remedy has at last been provided for the 
le state of the law in the West Indies with regard to religious 
m. The imagined specific, as our readers are aware, is an 
tical Eslablishment. This measure, we doubt not, is well in- 
but we feel convinced that, unless combined with other reforms, 
ove almost wholly useless. The immorality and irreligion of tho 
B the necessary consequences of their political and personal degra- 
They are not considered by the law as human beings, and tlioy 
*efore, in some measure, ceased to be human beings. They must 
nen before they can become Christians. A great effect may, under 
circumstances, have been wrought on particular individuals: but 

believe that any extensive effect can be produced by religious 
»n on this miserable race, may believe in the famous conversion 
by St. Anthony on the fish. Can a preacher prevail on his hearers 
» fulfil their conjugal duties in a country where no protection is given 
onjugal rights, — in a country where the husband and wife may, at 
ire of the master, or by process of law, be in an instant separated for 
an he persuade them to rest on the Sunday, in colonies where the 
>ints that time for the markets? Is there any lesson which a 

1 minister is more solemnly bound to teach, — is there any lesson 
is, in a religious point of view, more important for a convert to learn, 
t it is a duty to refuse obedience to the unlawful commands of 
i ? Are the new pastors of the slaves to inculate this principle or 

other words, are the slaves to remain uninstructed in the funda- 
iws of Christian morality, or are their teachers to be hanged? This 
amative. We all remember that it was made a charge against Mr. 
lat he had read an inOammatory chapter of the Bible to his congre- 

a very of the British West India Colonies delineated. By James St^heos, Esq. — 
4&1. January, 1825. 

itroduction to this article, which I have omitted, is an analysis of Mr. Stephens^s well- 
k on Slavery. 
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galion, — excellent encouragement for their future teachers to ' ' declare unk 
them," according to the expression of an old divine, far too methodistical U 
be considered as an authority in the West Indies, '* the whole connsel o 
God." 

The great body of the Colonists have resolutely opposed religious instnic- 
tion; and they are in the right. They know, though their misioformec 
friends in England do not know, that Christianity and slavery cannot loo{ 
exist together. We have already given it as our opinion, that the great bod) 
of the Negroes can never, while their political state remains the same, b! 
expected to become Christians. But, if that were possible, we are sure tha 
their political state would very speedily be changed. At every step whid 
the Negro makes in the knowledge and discrimination of right and wrong 
he will learn to reprobate more and more the system under which he lives, 
lie will not indeed be so prone to engage in rash and foolish tumults; bnth 
will be as willing as he now is to struggle for liberty, and far more capibk 
of struggling with effect. The forms in which Christianity has been » 
different limes disguised, have been often hostile to liberty. But whcrevei 
the spirit has surmounted the forms, — in France, during the wars of the 
Huguenots, — in llolland, during the reign of Philip II., — in Scotland, ai 
the time of the Reformation, — in England, through the whole contest agiiosi 
the Stuarts, from their accession to their expulsion, — in New En^od, 
through its whole history, — in every place, — in every age, — it has inspirec 
a hatred of oppression, and a love of freedom! It would be thus inlh 
West Indies. The attempts which have been made to press a few dctacbec 
texts into the cause of tyranny, have never produced any extensive cffiecL 
Those who cannot refute them by reasoning and comparison, will be hurrie^ 
forward by the sense of intolerable wrongs, and the madness of woui 
affection. All this the Colonists have discovered ; and we feel assured 
they will never suffer religious instruction to be unreservedly given to^ 
slaves. In that case, the Establishment will degenerate into a job. 
is no chimerical apprehension. There have been clei^men in the Vc 
Indies for many years past ; and what have they done for the Negneil 
In what have they conduced either to their temporal or to tlieir spii 
welfare? Doubtless there have been respectable men among them, 
is it not notorious, that the benefices of the colonies have been repes 
given to the outcasts of English society, — men whom the inhabitants m 
not venture to employ as book-keepers, yet whom they desired to 
as boon companions ? Any persons who will look over the Parliai 
papers which contain the answers returned by the colonial clergy to cei 
queries sent out a few years ago by Lord Bathurst, will see some 
instances of the ignorance, the idleness, and the levity of that body, 
should llie new Establishment be less corrupt than the old ? The daogoil 
which it is exposed are the same ; we do not see that its securities arc 
greater. It has Bishops, no doubt ; and when we observe that Bishop i 
more active than their inferiors on this side of the Atlantic, we shall 
to hope that they may be useful on the other. 

These reforms have begun at the wrong end. '' God," says old !!( 
no enemy to Episcopal Establishments, *' first assigned Adam mainten 
for life, and then appointed him a law to observe.'* Our rulers would hi 
done well to imitate the example, — to give some security to the hearthi 
to the back of the slave, before they sent him Bishops, Archdeacons, 
Chancellors, and Chapters. 
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' The work of Mr. Stephen has, we think, disposed for ever of some of the 
)rincipal arguments which are urged by the Colonists. If those who con- 
icienliously support slavery be open to conviction, if its dishonest advocates 
ye susceptible of shame, they can surely never again resort to that mode of 
lefence, which they have so often employed when hard {Pressed by some 
[)articular case of oppression . On such occasions their cry has been, * *These 
ire individual instances. You must not deduce general conclusions from 
them. What would you say, if we were to form our estimate of Englisii 
society from the Police reports, or the Newgate Calendar ? Look at the 
rules, and not al the exceptions." Here, then, we have those boasted rules. 
And what are they ? We find that the actions which other societies punish 
as crimes, are in the West Indies sanctioned by law ; — that practices, of 
which England affords no example but in the records of the gaol and the 
gibbet, are there suffered to exist unpunished ; — that atrocities may there be 
perpetrated in the drawing-room or in the market-place, on the persons of 
untried and unconvicted individuals, which here would scarcely find an 
asylum in the vaults of the Blood-Bowl House. 

Is it any answer to this charge, now most fully established, to say that 
we too have our crimes? Unquestionably, under all systems, however 
wise, under all circumstances, however fortunate, the passions of men will 
iocite them to evil. The most vigilant police, the most rigid tribunals, the 
severest penalties, are but imperfect restraints upon avarice and revenge. 
What then must be the case when these restraints are withdrawn ? In 
England there is a legal remedy for every injury. If the first prince of the 
Mood were to treat the poorest pauper in St. Giles's as the best code in the 
West Indies authorises a master to treat his slave, it would be better for 
trim that he had never be born. Yet even here we find, that wherever 

Ewer is given, it is occasionally abused ; that magistrates, not having the 
IT of the Court of Ring's Bench before their eyes, will sometimes be guilty 
of injustice and tyranny; that even parents will sometimes starve, torture, 
murder the helpless beings to whom they have given life. And is it not 
evident, that where there are fewer checks, there will be more cruelty ? 

But we are told, the manners of a people, the state of public opinion, are 
of more real consequence than any written code. Many things, it is con- 
fessed, in the Colonial laws, are cruel and unjust in theory ; but we are as- 
sured that the feeling of the Colonists renders the practical operation of the 
Byslem lenient and liberal. We answer, that public feeling, though an ex- 
cellent auxiliary to laws, always has been, and always must be, a miserable 
Bind inefficient substitute for them. The rules of evidence on which public 
opinion proceeds are defective, and its decisions are capricious. Its con- 
demnation frequently spares the guilty, and falls on the innocent. It is 
terrible to sensitive and generous minds ; but it is disregarded by those 
^hose hardened depravity most requires restraint. Hence its decrees, 
however salutary, unless supported by the clearer definitions and stronger 
Baoctions of legislation, will be daily and hourly infringed; and with prin- 
ciples which rest only on public opinion, frequent infraction amounts to a 
**peal. Nothing that is very common can be very disgraceful. Thus 
labile opinion, when not strengthened by positive enactment, is first defied, 
^nd then vitiated. At best it is a feeble check to wickedness, and at last it 
tkecomes its most powerful auxiliary . 

As a remedy for the evils of a system of slavery, public opinion must be 
litterly inefficacious ; and that for this simple reason, that the opinioa of l\\^ 

VOL. V. *^^ 
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slaves UiciBselvcs goes for nothing. The desire which wg feel to obtain liie 
approbalion, and to avoid the censure of our neighbours, is no innate or uni- 
versal sentiment. It always springs, directly or indirectly, from consider- 
ation of the power which others possess to serve or to injure us. The good 
will of the lower orders is courted only in countries where they possess 
political privileges, and where there is much they can give, and much that 
they can take away. Their opinion is important or unimportant, in pro- 
portion as their legal rights are great or small. It can, therefore, never 
he a substitute for leg^ rights. Does a Smifhfield drbver care for the love 
or hatred of his oxen? and yet his oxen, since the passing of Mr. Martin's 
meliorating act, are scarcely in a more unprotected condition than the slaves 
in our islands. 

The Qpinion, then, which is to guard the slaves from the oppressions of tbe 
privilege order, is the opinion of the privileged order itself. A vast au- 
thoritv is instrusted to the master — the law imposes scarcely any restraiots 
upon him — and we are required to believe, that the place of all otner checks 
will be fully supplied by the general sense of those who participate in hispo^cr 
and his temptations. This may be reason at Kingston ; but will it pass at 
Westminster? We are not inveighing against the white inhabitants of the 
Indies. We do not say that they are naturally more cruel or more sensual 
West than ourselves. But we say that they are men ; and they desire to be 
considered as angels ! — we say as angels, for to no human hemg, howercr 
generous and beneflcent, to no philanthropist, to no lathers of the church, 
could powers like theirs be safely intrusted. Such authority a parent ought 
not to have over his children. They ask very complacently, ** Are wo men j;' 
of a diflerent species from yourselves ? We come among you ; — we mingle 
with you in all your kinds of business and pleasure ; — we buy and sell wilh 
you on Change in the morning ; — we dance with your daughters in the 
evening. Are not our manners civil? Are not our dinners good? Aie 
wo not kind friends, fair dealers, generous benefactors? Are not. our 
names in the subscription lists of all your charities? And can you bejiere 
that we are such monsters as the saints represent us to be ? Can you ima- 
gine tliat, by merely crossing the AUantic, we acquire a new nature?" We 
reply. You are not men of a different species from ourselves; and, there- 
fore, we will not give you powers with which we would not dare to trut 
ourselves. We know that your passions are like ours. We know thil 
your restraints are fewer ; and, therefore, we know that your crimes must 
be greater. Are despotic. sovereigns men of harder hearts by nature than 
their subjects? Arc they born with an hereditary (hirst for blood — with a 
natural incapacity for friendship? Surely not. Yet what is their general 
character ? False — cixicl — licentious — ungrateful. Many of them bate 
perfonned single acts of splendid generosity and haroism ; a few maj be 
named whose general administration has been salutary ; but scarcely one 
lias passed through life without committing at least some one atrocious ad. 
from the guilt and infamy of which restricting laws would have saved hio 
and his victims. If Henry VIII. had been a private man, he might hate 
torn his wife's ruff, and kicked her lap-dog. He was a king, and he cot 
off her head ; not that his passions were more brutal than those of manj 
other men, but that they were less restrained. How many of the West 
Indian overseers can boast of the piety and magnanimity of Theodosius! 
Yet, in a single moment of anger, that amiable prince destroyed more in- 
nocent i)eople than all the ruflians in Europe stab in fifty years. Thus it i> 

\ 
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salih a master in Ihc Colonies. We will suppose him to be a good-Datured 
man, but subject, like other men, to occasional fits of passion. He gives 
an order. It is slowly or negUgentiy executed. In England he would 
grumble, perhaps swear a little. In the West Indies, the law empowers 
him to inflict a severe flogging on the loiterer. Are we very uncharitable 
in supposing that he will sometimes exercise his privilege? 

It by no means follows that a person who is humane in England will be 
humane to his Negroes in the West Indies. Nothing is so capricious and 
iooonsistent as the compassion of men. The Romans were people of the 
lune flesh and blood with ourselves — they loved their friends — they cried 
at tragedies — they gave money to beggars ; — yet we know their fondness 
for gladiatorial shows. When, by order of Pompey, some elephants were 
tortured in the amphitheatre, the audience was so shocked at the yells and 
omtortions by which the poor creatures expressed their agony, that they 
luirst forth into execrations against their favourite general. The same people, 
in the same place, had probably often given the fatal twirl of the thumb, 
which condemned some gallant barbarian to receive the sword. In our 
own time, many a man shoots partridges in such numbers that he is com- 
pelled to bury them, who would chastise his son for amusing himself with the 
Dqually interesting, and not more cruel diversion, of catching flies and tearing 
them to pieces. The drover goads oxen — the fishmonger crimps cod — the , 
dragoon sabres a Frenchman — the Spanish Inquisition burns a Jew-— the 
Irish gentleman torments a Catholic. These persons are not necessarily 
destitute of feeling. Each of them would shrink from any cruel em- 
ployment, except that to which his situation has familiarised him. 

There is only one way in which the West Indians will ever convince the 
people of England that their practice is merciful, and that is, by making 
fbeir laws merciful. We cannot understand why men should so tenaciously 
fight for powers which they do not mean to exercise. If the oppressive 
privileges of the master be nominal and not real, let him cede them, and 
silence calumny at once and for ever. Let him cede them for his own 
honour. Let him cede them in compliance with the desire, the vain and 

Ciperfluous.desire, we will suppose, of the people of England. Is the repeal of 
Ws which have become obsolete, — is the prohibition of crimes which are 
iofiver commited, too great a return for a bounty of twelve hundred thousand 
ipounds, for a protecting duty most injurious to the manufacturers of Eng- 
^bmd and the cultivators of Hindostan, for an army which alone protects 
^^com inevitable ruin the lives and possessions of the Colonists? 

The (act notoriously is, that West Indian manners give protection even 

4o those extreme enormities against which the West Indian laws provide. 

We have already adverted to one of the most ordinary sophisms of our op- 

.ponenta. '* Why," they exclaim, "is our whole body to be censured for 

Ae depravity of a few ? Every society has its miscreants. If we had our 

Sodge, you had your Thurtell ; if we had our Huggins, you had your 

Wall. No candid reasoner will ground general charges on individual cases." 

The refutation is simple. When a community does nothing to prevent guilt, 

it ouglit to bear the blame of it. Wickedness, when punished, is disgraceful 

jQuly to the oflender ; unpunished, it is disgraceful to the whole society. 

^ur charge against the Colonists is not that crimes arc perpetrated among 

*4hem, bot tfiat they are tolerated. We will give a single instance. Since the 

Weat Indians are fond of referring to our Newgate Calendar, we will place, 
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Side by side, a leaf from that melancholy Register, and another from the 
West Indian Annals. 

Mr. Wall was governor at Goree. In that situation he flogged a man 
to death, on pretence of mutiny. On his return to England, he was in- 

' dieted for murder. He escaped to the Continent. For twenty years he 
remained in exile. For twenty years the English people retained the im-- 
pression of his crime uneflaced within their hearts. He shifted his residence 
— he disguised his person — he changed his name, — still their eyes were 
upon him, for evil, and not for good. At length, conceiving that all danger 
was at an end, he returned. He was tried, convicted, and hanged, amidst 
the huzzas of an innumerable multitude."^ 

Edward Huggins, of Nevis, about fifteen years ago, flogged upwards of 
twenty slaves in the public market-place, with such severity as to produce 
the death of one, and to ruin the constitutions of many. He had groMly 
violated the law of the Colony, which prescribes a limit to such inflictions. 
He had violated it in open day, and in the presence of a magistrate. He 
was indicted by the law officer of the crown. His advocate acknow- 
ledged the facts, but argued that the act on which he was tried was 
passed only to silence the zealots in England, and was never intended to be 
enforced. Huggins was acquitted ! But that was a trifle. Some members 
of the House of Assembly lost their seats at the next election for taking part 
gainst him. A printer of a neighbouring island was convicted of a libel, 
merely for publishing an official report of the evidence, transmitted to him 
by authority. In a word, he was considered as a martyr to the common 
cause, and grew in influence and popularity ; while a most respectable fi 
planter, and enlightened and accomplished gentleman, Mr. Tobin, who, 
nobly despising the prejudices of his class, had called the attention of the 
government to these diabolicaf outrages, was menaced with prosecutiooSt 
assailed with slanders, and preserved only by blindness from challenges. 
Let these cases be compared. We do not say that Wall was not as bad 
a man as Huggins; but we do say that the English people have nothing to do 
with the crime of Wall, and that the public character of the people of Nevis 
suflers seriously by the crime of Huggins. They have adopted the guilt, and 
they must share in the infamy. We know that the advocates of slaverf 
aflect to deride this, and similar narratives, as old and threadbare. Tbiey 
sneer at them in conversation, and cough them down in the House of Cooh 
mens. But it is in vain. They are written on the hearts of the people; 
and they will be remembered when all the smooth nothings of all the official 
defenders of such transactions are forgotten . 

The truth is simply this. Bad laws and bad customs, reciprocally pro- 
ducing and produced by each other, have given to the Whiles in ail the 
slave islands — Dutch, Spanish, French, and English — a peculiar character, 

. in which almost all the traits, which, in this quarter of the world, distlt- Ir 
guish the difTercnt nations, are lost. We think we describe that character | 
sufficiently when we call it the despotic character. In nothing does this 
temper more strongly appear than in the rage and contempt with which the 
Colonists receive every command, and indeed every admonition, from the 
authorities of the mother country. When the territorial power and the 

* We should be far, indeed, from applaudiog those shouts, if they were the exultation of crudl?; 
but they arose from the apprehension that Court fafour was about to saTe the crimnml, and ibt 
feeh'ng expressed was for the triumph of justice. 
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eommercial mooopoly of the East India Company have been at stake, has 
tfiat great body conducted itself thus? Do even foreign powers treat us in 
this manner? We have oflen remonstrated with the greatest sovereigns of 
the Continent on the subject of the slave trade. We have been repulsed — 
we have been deluded. But by whom have we been insulted? The re- 
presentations of the king and people of England have never been met with 
outrageous scorn and anger,^-except by the men who owe their food to 
our bounties, and their lives to our troops. To the most gentle and mode- 
rate advice, to the suggestions of the most respectable of the West Indian 
proprietors resident in England, they reply only in ravings of absurd slander, 
or impotent deGance. The essays in their newspapers, the speeches of their 
legislators, the resolutions of their vestries, are, almost without exception, 
mere collections of rancorous abuse, unmixed with argument. If the Anti- 
Slavery Society would publish a small tract, containing simply the leading 
articles of five or six numbers of the Jamaica Gazette, without note or 
comment, they would, we believe, do more to illustrate the character of 
their adversaries than by any other means which can be devised. Such 
a collection would exhibit to the country the real nature of that malignant 
spirit which banished Salisbury, which destroyed Smith, and which broke 
the honest heart of Ramsay. 

It 18 remarkable, that most of these zealots of slavery have little or no 
pecuniary interest in the question. If the colonics should be ruined, the 
loss will fall, not upon the book-keepers, the overseers, the herd of needy 
emigrants who make up the noisy circles of Jamaica; but upon the Ellises, 
the Hibberts, the Mannings, men of the most respectable characters and 
enlightened minds in the country. They might have been excused, if any 
persons could be excused, for employing violent and abusive language. Yet 
bey have conducted themselves, not perhaps exactly as we might wish 
them, but still like gentlemen, like men of sense, liltf men of feeling. Why 
is this? Simply because they live in England, and participate in English 
feeliags. The Colonists, on the other hand, are degraded by familiarity 
^th oppression. Let not us be deceived. The cry which resounds from Uie 
VtTest Indies is raised by men, who are trembling less for their property 
than for the privileges of their cast. These are the persons who love 
ilavery for its own sake. The declarations so oflen made by the Parlia- 
[Hent, by the Ministers, 'by the deadliest enemies of slavery, that the 
interests of all parties will be fairly considered, and that wherever a just 
daim to compensation can be established, compensation will be given, 
bring no comfort to them. They may have no possessions, but they have 
ivhite faces. Should compensation be given, few of them will receive a 
sixpence ; but they will lose the power of oppressing with impunity every 
|iian who has a black skin. And it is to these men, who have scarcely any 
interest in the value of colonial property, but who have a deep interest, — 
t]ie interest of a petty tyranny, and a despicable pride in the maintenance of 
E^lonial injustice, that the] British Parliament is required to give its un- 
^aestlonable right of superintendence over every part of our empire. If 
Qiis were requested as a matter of indulgence, or recommended as a matter 
df expediency, we might well be surprised. But it is demanded as a 
KSoosiitulional right. On what does this right rest? On what statute? 
On -what charter? On what precedent? On what analogy? That the 
Uniform practice of past ages has been against their claim, they themselves 
<do niot venture to deny. Do they mean to assert, that a parliament in which 
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they arc not represented ought not to legislate for them? That question we 
leave them to settle with their friends of the Quarterly Review and the Johi» 
Bull newspaper, who, we hope, will enlighten them on the subject of vir- 
tual representation. If ever that expression could be justly used, it would 
be in the present case; for probably there is no interest more fully repre- 
sented in both Houses of Parliament than that of the colonial proprietors. 
But for ourselves we answer, what have pott to do with such doctrines? If 
you will adopt the principles of liberty, adopt them altogether. Every 
argument which you can urge in support of your own claims, might be 
employed, with for greater justice, in favour of die emancipation of your 
bondsmen. When that event shall l)ave taken place, your demand will 
deserve consideration. At present, what you require under the name of T 
freedom is nothing but unlimited power to oppress. It is the freedom of P 
Nero. ^ 

'* But we will rebel! " Who can refrain from thinking of Captain Le- ' 
SQuel Gulliver, who, while raised sixty feet from the ground on the haod ' 
of the king of Brobdignag, claps his hand on his sword, and tells his mfr- ] 
jesty that he knows how to defend himself? You will rebel I Bravely »• ', 
solved, most magnanimous Grildrigl But remember the wise remaiio( 
Lord BeeGngton : — *' Courage without power,'' said that illustrious exile, 
" is like a consumptive running footman." What are your means of re- 
sistance? Are there, in all the islands put together, ten thousand white 
men capable of bearing arms? Are not your forces, such as they are, di- 
vided into small portions which can never act in concert? But this is mere 
trifling. Are you, in point of fact, at this moment able to protect year- 
selves against your slaves without our assistance? If you can still rise up 
and lie down in security — if you Can still eat the bread of the fatherless, ;- 
and grind the faces of the poor — if you can still hold your petty parliamenls, | 
and say your little speeches, and move your little motions — if you can slili ' 
outrage and insult the parliament and people of England, to what do yo« '' 
owe it? To nothing but to our contemptuous mercy. If we suspend our } 
protection — if we recall our troops — in a week the knife is at your throats. \ 
Look to it, that wo do not take you at your word. What are you to itf ' 
that we should pamper and defend you? If the Atlantic Ocean should pa» ■ 
over you, and your place know you no more, what should toe lose? Could ;' 
we find no other cultivators to accept of our enormous bounties on sugar? f 
— ^no other pestilential region to which we might send our soldiers to catch ^ 
the yellow fever? — ^no other community for which we might pour lorlii [ 
our blood and lavish our money, to purchase nothing but injuries and in- 
sults? What do we make by you? If England is no longer to be ihemU- ' 
iresa of her colonies, — if she is to be only the handmaid of their ple^ures, ^ 
or the accomplice of their crimes, she may at least venture to ask, as i ! 
handmaid, what are to be the wages of her service, — as an accompliee, 
what is to be her ])ortion of the spoil ? If justice, and mercy, and liberty, ' 
and the law of God, and the happiness of man, be words without a mcaniogt 
we at least talk to the purpose when we talk of pounds, shillings, and ' 
. pence. 

Let us count our gains : let us bring to the test the lofty phrases of Co- 
lonial declamation. The West Indies, we are told, are a source of vast 
wealth and revenue to tlie country. They are a nursery of seamen. Tlicy 
take great quantities of bur manufactures. They add to our political impor- 
tance. They arc useful posts in time of war. These al^surdilics have bceo 
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repealed, IHI the| have begun to impose Dpon the impostors who inveDted 
Ibem. Let us examine them briefly. 

Oor comraeFcial coniexion with the West Indies is simply this. We 
buy our sugar from them at a higher price than is given for it in any other 
part of the world. The surplus they export to the Continent, where the 
price is tower; and we pay them the difference out ef our own pockets. 
Our trade with the West Indies is saddled with almost all the expense of 
their eivil and military establi^ments, and with a bounty of 1,200,900/. 
Let these be deducted from the profits of which we hear so much, and their 
amount will shrink indeed. Let us then deduct from the residue the ad- 
vantages which we relinquish in order to obtain it, — that is to say, the pro- 
fits of a free sugar trade all over the world ; and then we shall be able to 
estimate the boasted gains of a connexion to which we have sacrificed the 
N^roes in one hemisphere, and the Hindoos in the other. 

But the West Indians take great quantities of our manufactures! They 
can only take a return for the commodities which they send us. And 
from whatever country we may import the same commodities, to that 
country must we send out the same returns. What is it that now limits 
the demands of our Eastern empire? Absolutely nothing but th^ want of 
an adequate return. From that immense market — from the custom of one 
hundred millions of consumers, our manufacturers are in a great measure 
excluded, by the protecting duties on East India sugar. 

But a great revenue i^ derived from the West Indian trade! Here, 
«gftin, we have the same fallacy. As long as the present quantity of sugar 
is imported into England, no matter from what country, the revenue will 
not sufler; and, in proportion as the price of sugar is diminished, the con^ 
sumption, and consequently the revenue, must increase But the West In-^ 
dian trade affords extensive employment to British shipping and seamen ! 
Why more than any equally extensive trade with any other part of the 
world? The more active our trade, the more demand there will be foi 
shipping and seamen ; and every one who has learned the alphabet of poli- 
tical economy knows, that trade is active in proportion only as it is free. 

There are some who assert that, in a military and political point of view, 
the West Indies are of great importance to this country. This is a com- 
mon, but a monstrous misrepresentation. We venture to say, that Colo- 
nial empire has been one of the greatest curses of modern Europe. What 
nation has it ever strengthened? What nation has it ever enriched? 
What have been its fruits? Wars of frequent occnrrcnce and immense 
cost, fettered trade, lavish expenditure, clashing jurisdiction, corruption in 
governments, and indigence among the people. What have Mexico and 
Peru done for Spain, the Brazils for Portugal, Batavia for Holland? Or, if 
the experience of others is lost upon us, shall we not prdit by our own ? 
What have we not sacrificed to our infatuated passion for transatlantic do- 
minion ? This it is that has so often led us to risk our own smiling gardens 
and dear fire-sides Cor some snowy desert or infectious morass on the other 
side of the globe; this inspired us with the project of conquering America 
in Germany ; this induced us to resign all the advantages of our insular situa- 
lioD— to embroil ourselves in the intrigues, and fight the battles of half thi9 
Continent — to form coalitions which were instantly broken — and to give 
subsidies which were never earned : this gave birth to the fratricidal war 
^gainslr American liberty, with all its disgraceful defeats, and all its barren 
Victories, and aU the massacres of the Indian halchet, and all llie bloody 
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contracts of the Hessian slaughterhouse ; this it was which, in the war against 
the French republic, induced us to send thousands and tens of thousands of 
our bravest troops to die in West Indian hospitals, while the armies of our 
enemies were pouring over the Rhine and the Alps. When a. colonial ac- 
quisition has been in prospect, we have thought no expenditure extravagant, 
no interference perilous. Gold has been to us as dust, and blood as water. 
Shall we never learn wisdom ? Shall we never cease to prosecute a pursuit 
wilder than the wildest dream of alchemy, with all the credulity and all the 
profusion of Sir Epicure Mammon? 

Those who maintain that settlements so remote conduce to the military or 
ifiaritime power of nations, fly in the face of history. The colonics of 
Spain were far more exsensive and populous than ours. Has Spain, at any f 
time within Uie last two centuries, been a match for England either by land [ 
or by sea? Fifty years ago our colonial dominions in America were fir b 
larger and more prosperous than those which we at present possess. HaTc ; 
we since that time experienced any decay in our political influence, in our !< 
opulence, or in our security ? Or shall we say that Virginia was a less yt- o 
luable possession than Jamaica, or Massachussets than Barbadoes? > 

The fact is, that all the evils of our colonial system are immensely ag- n 
gravated in the West Indies by the peculiar character of the state of slavery ^ 
which exists there. Our other settlements we have to defend [only agaiost ]] 
foreign invasion. These we must protect against the constant enmity of 
the miserable bondsmen, who are always waiting for the moment of deli- 
verance, if not of revenge. With our other establishments we may establish 
commercial relations advantageous to both parties. But these are in a state 
of absolute pauperism ; for what are bounties and forced prices but an enor- 
mous poor-rate in disguise? 

These are the benefits for -which we are to be thankful. These arc the 
benefits, in return for which we are to suffer a handful of managers and at- 
torneys to insult the King, Lords, and Commons of England, in the exercise 
of rights as old and sacred as any part of our constitution. If the proudest 
i)otentate in Europe, if the King of France, or the Emperor of all theRu»- 
sias, had treated our government as these creatures of our own have dared to 
do, should wo not have taken such satisfaction as would have made the ean 
of all that heard of it to tingle? Would there not have been a stately mani- 
festo, and a warlike message to both Houses, and vehement speeches from 
all parlies, and unanimous addresses abounding in oflcrs of lives and for- 
tunes? If any English moh, composed of the disciples of Paine and Car- » 
lile, should dare to pull down a place of religious worship, to drive the [ 
minister from his residence, to threaten with destruction any other wiw * 
should dare to take his place, would not the yeomanry bo called out? Would 
not parliament be summoned before the appointed time? Would there not 
be sealed bags and secret committees, and suspensions of the Habeas Corpus 
act? In Barbadoes all this has been done. It has been done openly. It 
has not boon punished. It is at this hour a theme of boasting and mer- 
riment. And what is the language of our rulers? ** We must not irritate 
tlieni. We must try lenient measures. It is better that such unfortunate 
occurrences should not be hrouj^ht before the parliament." Surely ihemanlle, 
or rather the cassock, of Sir Hugh Evans has descended on these penile- 
men. •* It is not meet the council hear a riot. There is no fear of (lot in 
a riot. The <*ouncil, look you, shall desin^ to hear the fear of (iot, ami djH 
to hear a riot." We have outdone all the most memorable oxampjes of pa- 
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tience. The Job of Holy Writ, the Griselda of profane romance, were but 
types of our philosophy. Surely our endurance must be drawing to a close. 
We do not wish tfiat England should drive forth her prodigal offspring to 
wear the rags and feed on the husk which they have desired. The Colonists 
have deserved such a punishment. But, for the sake of the slaves, for the 
sake of those persons residing in this country who are interested in West 
Indian property, we should grieve to see it inflicted. That the slaves, when 
DO longer restrained by our troops, would in no very long time achieve their 
own liberation, cannot be doubted. As little do we doubt that such a re- 
Tolution, violent as it would doubtless be, would be desirable, if it were the 
only possible means of subverting the present system. The horrors of a 
batUe or a massacre force themselves upon our senses. The effects of pro- 
tracted tyranny, the terror, the degradation, the blighted affections, the 
stunted intellects, the pining of the heart, the premature decay of the frame 
are evils less obvious, but equally certain ; and, when continued through sue- 
pessive generations, make up a greater sum of human misery than was ever 
inflicted in the paroxysm of any revolution. Still we cannot doubt that sa- 
lvages, rude in understanding, exasperated by injuries, intoxicated by recent 
treedom, would be much benefited by the wise and merciful control of an en- 
listened people. 

We feel also for the West Indian proprietors who reside in England. 
Between them and the inhabitants of the Colonies we see a great distinction. 
There may be in this body individuals infected with the worst vices of the 
colonial character. But there are also among them many gentlemen of be- 
nevolent feelings and enlarged minds, who have done much to alleviate the 
condition of their slaves, and who would willingly see the meliorating mea- 
sureSi which his Majesty's ministers have suggested, adopted by the West 
Indian legislators. They have scarcely any thing in common with the 
Colonists, or with the scribblers whom the Colonists feed and clothe. They 
have taken little part in the controversy, ashamed probably of the infamous 
lilies with whom they would have to co-operate. But what they have said 
has, upon the whole, been said manfully and courteously. Their influence 
however, is at present exerted decidedly in favour of slavery, not, we verily 
helieve, from any love of slavery in the abstract, but partly because they 
think that their own characters are in some degree affected by the attacks 
which are made on the Colonial system, and partly because they apprehend 
that their property is likely to suffer in consequence of the feeling which at 
present prevails diroughout the country. 

On both points they are mistaken. We are convinced that there i£^ot, 
in any quarter, a feeling unfriendly to them, or an indisposition to give a 
foir consideration to their interests. The honest, but uninformed zeal, of 
individuals, may sometimes break forth into intemperate expressions : but 
the greatest body of the people make a wide distinction between the class of 
which we speak and the Colonial mob. Let it be their care to preserve 
that distinction indelible. 

We call for their support. They are our natural allies. Scarcely have 
the ministers of the Crown, scarcely have the Abolitionists themselves, been 
more rancorously abused by the orators of Jamaica, than those persons. 
The objects of the two classes are wholly different. The one consists of 
English gentlemen, naturally solicitous to preserve the source from which 
they derive a part of their revenue. The other is composed, in a great 
measure, of. hungry adventurers, who are too poor to buy the pleasure of 
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tyranny, and are Iherefore attached to the only system under which they 
can enjoy it gratis. The former wish only to secure their possessions ; the 
latter are desirous to perpetuate the oppressive privileges of the white skin. 
Against those privileges let us declare intermiioable war, — war for ounehes, 
and for our children^ and for our grandchildren, — war without peace, war 
widiout truce, war without quarter ! But we respect the ri^ts of propwty as 
much as we detest the prerogative of colour. 

We intreat these respectable persons to reflect on the precarious nahnc 
of their tenure by which they hold their property. . Even if it were in their 
power to put a stop to this controversy, — ^if the subject of slavery were do 
longer to occupy the attention of the British public, could they think them- 
selves secure from ruin't Are no ominous signs visible in the political Ikh 
rizon? How is it that they do not discern this time? All the ancient fabrics 
of colonial empire are felling to pieces. The old equilibrium of power hu 
been disturbed by the introduction of a crowd of new States into the systen. 
Our West India possessions are not now surrounded, as they formerl; 
were, by the oppressed and improverished colonies of a saperaanuated 
monarchy, in the last stage of dotage and debility, but by young, sad ^^ 
vigorous, and wavlike republics. We have defended our colonies agaimt l 
Spain. Does it therefore follow that we shall be able to defend them agaioil [J, 
Mexico or Hayti? We are told, that a pamphlet of Mr. Stephen, or a ^ 
speech of Mr. Brougham, is sufficient to excite all the slaves in our coloaiei w. 
to rebel. What, then, would be the effect produced in Jamaica by the ap- ^ 
pearance of three or four black regiments, with thirty or forty thoDsaod 
stand of arms? The colony would be lost. Would it ever be recovered ? 
Would England engage in a contest for that object, at so vast a distance, 
and in so deadly a climate? Would she not take warning by the fefe of tkal '1 
mighty expedition which perished in St. Domingo? Let us suppose, libip- 
ever, that a force were sent, and that, in the field, it were succcnfol. 
Have we forgotten how long a few Maroons defended the central moonlaiM 
of the island against all the efforts of disciplined valour ? A similar contest 
on a larger scale might be protracted for half a century, keeping our forov 
in continual employment, and depriving properly of all its security. Ike 
country might spend fifty millions of pounds, and bury fifty thousaod 
men, before the contest could be terminated. Nor is this all. Ina scrrile 
war, the master must be the loser — for his enemies are his chattels. Whe- 
ther the slave conquer or fall, he is alike lost to the owner. In the meia 
time, the soil lies uncultivated, the machinery is destroyed. And when tkc 
possessions of the planter are restored to him, they have been changed into 
a desert. 

Our policy is clear. If we wish to keep the Colonies, we must take 
prompt and effectual measures for raising the condition of the slaves. We 
must give them institutions which they may have no temptation to change. 
We have governed the Canadians liberally and leniently ; and the coa- 
sequence is, that wc can trust to them to defend themselves against the most 
formidable power that any where threatens our Colonial dominions. Thi.< 
is the only safeguard. You may renew all the atrocities otBarbadoes aad 
Demerara ; you may inflict all the most hateful punishments autliorisiHl bt 
the insular codes; you may massacre by the thousand, and hang by lbt> 
score ; you may even once more roast your captives in slow fires, an<l 
starve them in iron cages, or flay them alive with the cart^whip ; — ymi wiil 
only hasten the day of retribution. Therefore, we say, *' Let them ^^ 
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forth from the house ot bondage. For woe onto you, if you wait for the 
plagues and the signs, the wonders and the war, the mighty hand and Uie 
outstretched arm ! ** 

If the great West Indian proprietors shall persist in a different line of 
conduct, and ally themselves with the petty tyranls of the Antilies, it matters 
little. We should gladly accept of their assistance : but we feel assured that 
their opposition cannot affect the ultimate result 'of the controversy. It is 
■ot to any particular party in the church or in the state ; it is not to the 
right or to the left hand of the Speaker ; it is not to the cathedral or to the 
meeting, that we look exclusively for support. We believe that, on this 
suhjecfy the hearts of the English people bum within them : they hate 
starery ; they have hated it for ages. It has, indeed, hidden itself for a 
(ime'in a remote nook of their dominions : but it is how discovered, and 
dragged to light. That is sufficient. Its sentence is pronounced; and it 
Bever can escape! never, though all the efforts of its supporters should be 
ledonbled, — never, though sophistry, and falsehood, and slander, and the 
jests of the pot-house, the ribaldry of the brothel, and the slang of Uie ring 
or Fiyes' court, should do their utmost in its defence, — never, though fresh 
insurrections should be got up to frighten the people out of their judgment, 
and fresh companies to bubble them out of their money, — never, though it 
should Gnd in the highest ranks of the peerage, or on the steps of the 
throne itself, the purveyors of its slanders, and the mercenaries of its 
defence? 



ON THE RIGHT, THE EXPEDIENCY, AND THE NECESSITY OF 
PARLIAMENTARY INTERFERENCE TO ABOLISH NEGRO 
SLAVERY.* 

The only arguments that have ever been urged against Parliamentary 
interposition, may be reduced to three ; those which deny the righit'^ 
those which dispute the expediency j — and those which question the neeee- 
My of interfering. We shall shortly examine these three objections in 
their order. 

I. They who deny the right of the mother country to legislate for the 
colonies, proceed upon a most inaccurate recollection of the law and of the 
colonial history of this country. They refer to the unhappy and disgraceful 
time of the American war, when the honour and interest of England were 
sacrificed to the violent bigotry of the Tory party; and they ask, whether a 
question so triumphantly decided in favour of colonial independence, not 
merely by events, but by the general opinion of the world, is now to be re- 
viyed, and a new war waged with colonial rights? Nothing, however, can 
be more ignorant and superficial than this view of the subject. The dispute 
With Nordi America was confined to the question of Taxation ; and the right 
of Parliament to legislate internally for the colonies was never denied, until 
ifaeir entire independence was claimed, and things had come to the last ex- 
tremity. The friends of American rights in England never claimed mom 
Ibrthe colonies than the exemption from taxes imposed by the mother 
country ; they regarded the claim of Parliament to tax the colonies as prin- 

* An AddnM to the Electore and People of the United Kiogdom. By James Stephens, Esq.^ 
Yd. xluL p. 431. February, ISaS. 
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cipally to bo discoantenanced, because of its tendency to put in jeopardy 
tlie general legislative power ; and when the right of taxation was given up, 
they joined in passing the act which is conGned to that taxation alone. 
Indeed, the manner in which taxation is given up, shows how Ifltle dispo- 
sition there has ever been to abandon legislative supremacy in any of the 
.branches. The Declaratory Actof 1766 (6 Oeo. III. c. 12.) had asserted f 
that supremacy absolutely, and in all its branches; affirming that Ptr- '^ 
liament ' * had, hath, and of right ought to have, full power and authoritylo 
make laws and statutes of sufficient force and validity to bind the colonial 
and people of America, subjects of the Grown of Great Britain ; in all cam 
whatsoever." Being nearly defeated in the American war in the yeir 
1778, it was deemed expedient to give up one portion of the right ; and it 
is done in these words : '* That after the passing of this Act, the Pariiameit 
will not impose any duty, tcue^ oraaseisment whatever, payable in anyof 
his Majesty's colonies, provinces, and plantations in North America or tks 
West Indies, excepting only such duties as it may be expedient to enfoite 
for the regulation of commerce'' (18 Oeo. III. c. 12] ; and it is remarkable 
that the preamble of the act specifies taxation to be tne only subject in dis* 
pute. The best authority on constitutional law according y took a broid 
distinction between taxation and legislation. '* Taxation," said Lord Chit- 
ham, *• is no part of the governing or legislative power. Taxes are a vo- 
luntary gift or grant of the Commons alone. In legislation the Three Stata 
of the realm are alike concerned ; but the concurrence of the Peers and the ( 
Grown to a tax is only necessary to clothe it in the form of a law ; the gift 
and grant is of the Commons alone." The general right of legislatioD, 
then, stands exactly as it did before the American war. 

But perhaps the best proof of its existence is the distinction taken bj 
those who dispute it, between internal legislation generally, which they 
deny, and commercial regulation, which they are forced to admit. — Par- 
liament, they allow, may make laws to model as it chooses all the mercantile 
concerns of the colonies ; to prohibit export and import ; to punish smuggtiag 
by all manner of penalties; to restrain the intercourse of colony with 
colony, and of all colonies with foreign states ; nay. Acts of Parliament mif 
be passed to make transactions formerly lawful punishable as felonies, 
though done within the bounds of the colonies ; but, as all these thingi 
bear some relation to commerce, they are supposed not to come within the 
description of internal legislation. It is manifest, however, that there is no 
rational or solid ground for such a distinction ; and that it rests wholly upon 
the greater necessity which there is for such matters being regulated by the 
superintending power of the mother country. Some of those laws could not 
be carried into efTect by the local legislatures ; but many of them could, and 
many of the most important. The slave trade could have been effectually 
abolished by the islands themselves, if they had chosen ; yet Parliament 
first abolished it, and then made it felony, and lastly piracy, without waitiag 
for the effects of Colonial legislation. It is plain that, in point of principle, 
there can be no difference between making such laws as these, and making 
laws to regulate the treatment of slaves in the Colonies ; — and that it b 
altogether impossible to deny the latter power to the body which you admit 
i3 clothed with the former. 

There is, however, one broad principle never to be lost sight of in dis- 
cussing the rights of the Colonial Assemblies, — and that is, the wide dif- 
ference between their constitution and that of our own Parliament and the 
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Assemblies of the North American Colonies before the separation. They 
who speak of '* representative bodies/' and '' constitutions upon the model 
of the English," and who deprecate the invasion of '' popular rights/' and 
recommend a tender regard for ** constitutional privileges/' really are guilty 
of unpardonable thoughtlessness ; they commit the grossest abuse of lan- 
guage, and call things by names which do not in the least degree belong to 
them. We regard it as unconstitutional in England, that men should be 
governed by laws passed in assemblies where they are not represented ; and 
we consider Parliament as authorised to make laws, because it represents, 
more or less accurately, the people of the realm. But suppose the people 
divided into two classes, one about a tenth part of the other in point of 
numbers, and suppose this class alone to be represented, and the great body 
of the community not to have one single vote in the election ; — suppose ail 
chosen as the rotten boroughs of England, and the boroughs and counties of 
Scotland, choose their members; — surely our sense of the uses of sttch a 
Parliament would be greatly altered, and we should hardly feel disposed 
to regard its existence as essential to the interests of the people at large. 
This, however, conveys but a feeble idea of the West Indian Parliament. 
Suppose the body excluded from all shar6 in elections to be, although ten 
limes more numerous, yet of a race wholly different from the small pri- 
vileged order, and alienated by habits and feelings, as well as distinguished 
by nature; — suppose them to be the objects of suspicion, jealousy, and 
dislike, and regarded as a kind of natural enemy; — to put the matter very 
intelligibly, suppose England overrun by a handful of Frenchmen, who had 
settled among us, and had usurped the exclusive power of governing us, and 
that the Parliament should be coihposed of Frenchmen, and chosen by 
Frenchmen alone, while the v. hole body of the English people had neither 
a representative nor a vote, from the Tamar to the Tweed; — could any one 
call this a free government, or a constitutional plan ; or, without the most 
gross perversion of language, describe this as a Parliamentary scheme of 
polity? And yet something must still be added, to make the case exactly 
tally with that of the West Indies. The bulk of the community must be 
supposed uncivilised, and of a different complexion from their privileged 
oppressors, and holding no more intercourse with them than if they were a 
part of the animal creation. With what propriety could it be said that a 
Parliament so constituted would be calculated to represent or legislate for a 
community so composed ? Would it not be a very mockery to tell such a 
community that it was represented, and that its affairs were administered 
by itself? Would not the community gain incalculably by having its affairs 
-taken into the hands of some other body, belonging neither to the pre- 
dominant nor to the subservient class, but standing even between both ? 
Would it not be at once admitted, that the arguments against legislation 
without representation have failed entirely, inasmuch as non-representation 
b far less calamitous than misrepresentation ? The answer, then, to every 
objection against the Parliament legislating for the colonies is short and 
plain ; as long as the great body of the people there remain slaves, upon all 
institutional grounds local legislation can only be regarded in the Ifght of 
oppression, and only tolerated in cases where it is absolutely necessary for 
lie performance of local duties. We believe, however, that the question of 
'i^t will by all be admitted to be less important than the question of ex- 
pediency or discretion ; and they who hold the claim of right highest must 
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admit, Ihal it ih a riglil only to be ciLtirciscd in f>eculiar cases, and Iheo tok 
eusrcified witli due circijnn8|K'clion : and this brings us to the arguonlif 
Uiose, who, admitting the right, maintain that it is unsafe and impoliliek 
enforce it. 

II. When safety or policy is spoken of, it is quite clear that no refawr 
can j)0 intended to the danger of the West India islands throwing off ior 
allegiance, and establishing inde|)cndent governments; and, almost eqnlf 
clear, that no risk is intended to be suggested of their placing tbenMehi 
under the protection of France or America. The danger apprehesdeM 
of exciting animosities injurious to tlie internal peace of the coloniei, wl 
likely to retard the work of improvement, or perhaps to hazard IbeN^ 
ordination of the slaves. But it is manifest that such an ap|>cal caa iwit 
|je suflered from tlie colonists themselves; for they can, by yielding a npif |% 
obedience to the lawful authority of the parent stale, at once i&iunfk 
force of tlie argument. Then we have tlio example of Trinidad, wbereli ^ 
promulgation of the Order in Council was vehemently opposed, andoeM 
the greati'St discontent ; and yet no mischievous consequences have (oilof A 
either to the tranquillity of the white or of the negro population, hi 
at>solutely necessary to look in the face the topic so constantly broughlii^ 
ward of negro insurrection, lo hear the planters and their advocateili 
England, you would l>elieve that the fioor slaves form a mass [fronc ioie- 
ditious movements, and that tlie slightest breath must produce an cxplosa. 
Every debate in Parliament, every proceeding in the country, islikeW.w 
are told, to create rebellion among them. Yet they who use sudi to|tf 
here, allow in the West Indies the free, publication of their own most ft 
temperate debates, at meetings holden Within sight and bearing of thedifa; 
they speak with a freedom more than touching u|>on licentiousness, ofil 
questions relating to West Indian affairs, l)efore their slaves; and tbeyc^ 
liabit with negretistis, who are made ac(|uainted wiUi all they think, ^ 
hope;, and fear on the subject of slavery. It is ridiculous to suppoie lU 
the freest discussions in Parliament can t>e dangerous, while all these doip 
in tlie colonies are found to be safe. But if it be said ttiat, by slumiogi 
dis|)osilion to interfere for the slave's protection. Parliament tcaclicsbiali 
look l)eyond his master, and thus weakens the tie of domestic aulhoriljt^ 
answer is obvious. The negro understands, at least, as well tbe]^ 
teclion of tlie Crown in the conquered colonies, as he can that of fit 
liament in the old settlemoots. Indeed, the idea is far more easily coneflvc' 
by him of tlic King being his friend, than the Pariiamcnt, an ab«lndiii 
fiot very well suited to his comprehension. l*herefore, we may obfend 
4in ttie one hand, ttiat this argument, if good for any thing, would apfll 
still more strongly lo exclude all inter|KMitioo of the Crown in TriniM 
than to dissuade Parliament from legislating for Jamaica; and, on tbeodA 
Ihal the ei.tire failure of all predictions of danger in Trinidad prowkov 
<;hiin4!rical such ap|>rehensions are in the old colonies. Every thiag W 
ean be urged to show tlie dangers of loosening domestic authority by kf^ 
lalive interference, may still more forcibly bi) urged against extending i> 
Trinidad order to the six other conquered settlements. Yet the governM^ 
avers tliat, at length, though somewtiat tardily it must be aliow^, they ** 
n^dved to make that order general through those de|M»idenccs of theCnm*- 
t'an there be any reason, then, for Parliament refusing its co-o[n:n\Mjoyf 
4n»tablish it in the old colonies ? ... 
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A similar argument may be urged to meet the far more plausible ob-^ 
jeclion, arising from want of local information. There is no doubt that, 
generally speaking, the colonial assemblies possess considerable advantage, 
in framing regulations for the management of the slaves and the improve- 
ment of their condition over the Legislature at home. We might admit 
that there are many inconveniences unavoidably attending such an exercise 
of distant control and superintendence, unless where the questions to be 
dealt with are few and simple. But that the difficulties are not insuperable, 
we may safely assert, and may again appeal to the experience of Trinidad ; 
about to be repeated in the other settlements which have no assemblies. If 
indeed we could have the cordial co-operation of the Legislature in the old 
Islands, and could then not only profit by their superior local information 
in passing the law, but obtain their willing aid in executing its provisions, 
unquestionably the work of reform would be far more prosperously con- 
ducted. But supposing we are driven to interfere by the supreme autho- 
rity of Parliament, enough appears to warrant the conclusion, that its wis- 
dom may as easily frame a law applicable to the circumstances of the old 
colonies, and its power carry it into effect, as the wisdom of the execu- 
tive government can frame Orders in Council, and its power enforce them 
in the conquered settlements. The West Indians have no right to contend 
that they are better qualified to amend their slave system on the spot than 
we are in the mother country. They may have better capacity? but 
what if the will be wanting? what avails is to tell us how well they could 
do it if they would ? All are ready to admit, that Parliament, how un- 
deniable soever its right may be, oqght only to exert it when no other means 
are left of executing justice, and fulfilling the lawful and righteous policy of 
the empire. Jhis brings us to the most important part of the argument, the 
necessity of interference. 

III. The proof of this rests upon the whole conduct of the Colonial Le- 
gislatures. Many illustrations have occurred, from their own proceedings, 
of thje prevailing determination to do nothing until they are compelled by 
loperior authority. The length of time that has elapsed since the state of 
colonial slavery first occupied the care of the mother country, and became 
Ifo subject of Parliamentary discussion, not casually, but regularly and ha- 
bitually, is of itself a powerful reason to prove the hopelessness of looking 
lo Ibat quarter for reform. It is more than forty years since Thomas Glark- 
90a roused the people of England to put down the slave trade. It is not 
iDueh less since Mr. Wilberforce fixed upon that horrible crime the jealous 
#je 6f Parliament. For half that long period the nnest Indians ceased not to 
ibU us that their assemblies alone could grapple with the question, and that 
%s they only could effect the abolition, so in good time they were sure to do 
k ; and yet, for half of that long period, those assemblies did nothing but 
■^Qinonstrate against the abolition, which the interposition of Parliament at 
last and alone accomplished ! The residue of the period has been passed in 
llvost entire inaction by the same body. Always pretending that to them 
lUoiigs the regulation of their internal concerns, and that their good will 
Sbwards reforming the Slave Laws can only be exceeded by their qualifi- 
^tions for the task, they have suffered twenty years to elapse since the abo- 
rtion of the trade rendered the duty of saying and cherishing the stock more 
^uperative upon them than ever, whether they regarded the interest of slave 
^v of master; and they have really done hardly any thing that deserves tlie 
^«ine of improvement : what little they have attempted, having been iiiixed» 
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in Ihc majorily of instances, with so much of evil, that, upon the balttOt 
there has been nothing like any advantage gained/ 

To us it appears manifest that, supposing the West Indian legislatam 
far more desirous of complying with the desire of the mother country Om 
their conduct in any one instance warrants, the interposition of Parlianot 
is necessary for their support. Placed as they are in the centre of a pa- 
pulation incurable in their aversion towards the proposed reforms, thoa 
Assemblies are wholly unable to combat the force of the prejudices ni 
passions which surround and assail them on every side. The counlenaiMB 
of the mother country, and her constituted authorities, is not enough ; thq 
must have the interposition of direct influence— of ovemiling power, to 
strengthen their hands, or rather to do that good work for tliem, whidithej 
are cither unwilling or unable themselves to accomplish. If they are d 
unwilling, nothing but parliamentary authority can effect the object; if tkf 
are well disposed, but unable, from the prevalence of local influence, they 
will be the first to rejoice that those have entered upon the task, whoK 
power to perform it is as indisputable as their right to undertake it.f 



SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL CAPACITIES OF NEGR0ES4 

It was not till a short time back that we entertained the slightest iDtenliBi 
of criticising the speculations of Major Moody. We had supposed that Ihej^ 
would of course pass in their infancy to that Limbo which is ordained k 
Laureate Odes, old Court Kalendars, and Sermons printed at the requestof- 
congregations. That a commissioner should write a dull report, aDdfU 
the goyernmcnt should give him a place for it, are events by no meani* 
rare as to call for notice. Of late, however, we have with great snr^ 
discovered, that the books of the Major have been added to the pollttai 
canon of Downing Street, and that it has become quite a foshion aiMig 
statesmen who arc still in their noviciate to talk about physical caoses 
the philosophy of labour. As the doctrines which, from some inexplicdb 
cause, have acquired so much popularity, appear to us both false and per- 
nicious, we shall attempt, with as much brevity as possible, to expose ttor 
absurdity. 

There are stars, it is said, of which the light has not yet travelled throai^ 
the space that separates them from the eye of man ; and it is possible IW 
the blaze of glory which dazzles all the young politicians between Ch«i( 
Cross and Westminster Hall may not yet have reached our more resoto 
readers. In order, therefore, that our remarks on the Report of Hqsr 

Hic in orig. 

t The writer of this article proceeds to show bow little has been done by the tkfe 0MA 
to ameliorate the condition of the negroes: and he adduces seTcral andeniable statemeaia topn* 1 
that, if left in the bands of the cokmuts, the great work of slave emancipation will wmmM' 
complished. I 

i 1. Papers rclatins; to Captured' Negroes. No. 1. Torlota Schedules. Oidered bf * 
House of Commons to be printM, 16lh March, 1835. 

2 Further Papers rclatmg to Captured Negroes. No. II. Separate Report of Jobs Doni* 
Rsq. No. III. Separate Report of Major Thomas Moody. Ordered bv the Houw of Coniai* 
to be printed, 16th March, 1825. 

3. Second Part of Major Moody's Report. Ordered by the House of Commons to be prim''- 
34th February^ 1826.— Vol xW. p. :I83. March, 1827. 
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Moody may be clearly understood, we shall give a short account of the cir- 
mmstances under which it appeared. 

By the act which abolished the trade in slaves, the king was empowered 
.0 make regulations for the employment and support of negroes, who, under 
!iie provisions of that act, or in the course of hostilities with foreign states, 
might be rescued from their kidnappers. Some of the liberated Africans 
irere, in consequence, admitted Into the army and the navy. Others were 
bound appraitices in the colonies : and of these last many were settled at 
FMtola. 

In the year 1821, the House of Commons presented an address to the 
King, requesting that commissioners might be sent to ascertain the condition 
3f these people, and to report it to the government. Major Moody was 
selected for this purpose by the Colonial Ofllce. Mr. Dougan, a gentleman 
lo whose talents and integrity the M«jor bears the highest testimony, was 
foined with him in the commission. But Mr. Dougan, whatever his good 
qualities may have been, was under the influence of some unhappy pre- 
indices, from which his colleague appears to have been wholly free. He 
l)ad been led to adopt the extravagant notion that the Africans were his 
fellow-creatures; and this delusion betrayed him into errors which Major 
Moody, to his eternal honour, endeavours to palliate, but which a less candid 
and amiable censor would have stigmatised with the severest reprehension. 
Oar readers will be shocked to bear that an English gendeman actually 
^ired a black apprentice, during a long examination, to take a seat ! and 
they will be touched by the delicacy and generosity of the Major, who 
mentions this disgraceful occurrence "only," as he says, *' to show the 
liias on the mind of his colleague when one of the African race was con- 
cerned with a white person."* 

At length some female Afrieans, in the service of a person named Mac- 
Jeto, were brought before the commissioners. By their statement, and by 
Ad confession of the master himself, it appeared that they had been cruelly 
Hieated. Maclean, too, it appeared, had no legal right to them ; for they 
%ad been originally apprenticeid to another person, and the indentures had 
%ver been transferred. Mr. Dougan thought it desirable to take advantage 
of this circumstance, and at once to place them in a more comfortable 
situation; and he prevailed on his colleague to concur with him in recom- 
mending the case to the particular consideration of the collector. In the 
mean time, however, Maclean wrote to the commissioners, requesting them 
to revise their proceedings, and most impudently telling them, at the same 
time, that he had whipped the apprerUices tcith tamarind twitches /or 
taring to bear evidence against him ! Mr. Dougan seems to have imagined 
Ihat such conduct was grossly insulting to the commissioners, and to the 
iSovemment which employed Ihem. He probably thought too, that to re- 
examine persons who had been flogged for what they had stated on a former 
examination, would be to violate every principle of equity and reason. On 
this point it appears that Major Moody was of a diflcrent opinion, and con- 
eeiv^ that truth was likely enough to be obtained from a witness who had just 
learned that, if his evidence be disagreeable to the accused party, he will 
Undergo severe chastisement. A rupture took place. The apprentices, we 
thould perhaps say the slaves, remained with Maclean ; and Mr. Dougan 
returned to England. 

* Pint Part of M^or Moody's Report, jm^ 1U3. 
VOL. V. 25 
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But wc really cannot continue to speak ironically on a subject so serious. 
\Vc do oarnoslly and i^ravely assure Major Moody, that wc lliink hi^ 
conduct, on this occasion, most luijust and unreasonable. Lord Bathnrsl 
seems to have entertained the same opinion ; for, in consequence of orders 
sent out from England, the wretched women were taken from Maclean and 
apprenticed to another master. 

Mr. Dougan now returned to the West Indies; and the disputes between 
him and his colleague recommenced. At length both were recalled. Mr. 
Dou^'an drew up a report of the proceedings under the commission. The 
Major refused to concur in it, and presented a separate statement in answer 
to it. Mr. Dougan, while labouring under a fatal malady, prepared a 
re]>ly. This document has, since his death, been transmitted to the Co- 
lonial Office, and will, of course, be published with all expedition. 

Mr. Dougan thought it sufficient to perform the duty with which he waj 
charged. His report is, th(;refore, what it professes to be, an account oi 
the condition of the liberated Africans. But the genius of the Major was 
not to be confuied within limits so narrow. ITe had command, witlioiit 
stint, of the public paper and the public type, lie conceived tliat the op- 
portunity was not to be lost — that now or never was the time to be a phi- 
losopher like his neighbours, and to have a system of his own, which might 
be called after his name. The history of the liberated Africans forms, 
therefore, a mere episode in his plan. His report is, in substance, a defence 
of West Indian slavery, on certain new principles, which constitute what 
he is pleased to call the Philosophy of Labour. 

His theory has met with a very flattering reception from those who an' 
favourably inclined to the colonial system ; because they dread innovation, 
because they hale the saints, or because they have mortgages on West Indian 
plantations. Unable themselves to defend their opinion, but obstinately de- 
termined not to renounce it, they are pleased with a writer who abounds 
in phrases which soimd as if they meant something, and which, in the chat 
of a drawing-room, or in the loading article of a newspaper, supply the 
plareof a reason verv creditably. 

We came to the consideration of the Report with no such bias upon our 
minds, and we hav(», therofon*, formed a very different estimate; of it. N\V 
think that it is, in matter and manner, the worst state-paper that Me evor 
saw. The style, is the jargon of a tenth-rate novelist, engrafted on IhalHf 
a tenth-rate pamphleteer. It abounds with that vague diction which the 
political writers of Frances havc^ invented, and by which they often conlrivi' 
to keep up a])pearances, in spite of the most abject menial poverty. At 
certain distances, and in certain lights, this paste and pinchbeck loj^ic i!«'ncj 
its purpps<» respectably ; and to this, unrpiestionably, the Major t»>\es liu' 
greater pari of his repulation. The highest (compliment which we can. 
with any sincerity, pay to hini, is to say, that he has some faults in common 
with Monti^squieu — a writer whom he evidenlly regards with great ad- 
miration. He calls one of the silliest remarks of the lively President 
profound ; an epithet which would have amazed us, if wc had not re- 
collected that the terms in which we describe magnitudes, whether material 
or intellectual, are only relative, — that the (irildrig of Brobdignag may bt' 
the Ouinbus Fh^strin of Lillipul. The theori(»s of Montesquieu are gonr 
wlicrci the theories of the Major will soon go. Hut though Monl«»sqiii<*» 
could not keep his doclrinesalive, he understood how to embalm them. Tlu'ir 
mummies are beyond all price. The mouldering n*mains are valued. f«*r 
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the sake of the intricate folds in which they are swallied up, the sweet and 
and pungent spices with which they are seasoned, and the gilded hiero- 
glyphics with which they are emblazoned. The Major has no such skill. 
Abundance of italics, and occasional flowers of speech from the Emmelines 
and Adelines of the Minerva Press, are the only ornaments which set off 
his speculations. If our object were to render him ridiculous, we could 
easily fill our pages with solecisms, with affected phrases, with sentences of 
which the obscurity would leave the most sagacious interpreter at a fault. 
But ihis is not our intention. We shall direct our attacks against the great 
principles of his theory. To Gnd these out, indeed, is no easy task : for the 
work has neither beginning nor end. The author, instead of taking the 
trouble to state his propositions, and class his arguments for himself, has 
left the whole of that task to his opponents, and has made it as difficult as 
possible by the most elaborate artifice of disorder. We shall do our best, 
however, to perform it faithfully, and to separate the most important pas- 
sages from much curious matter concerning the feudal system — the chisel 
of Phidias — the marriage in Cana of Galilee — the difference between theory 
and practice— the choice of Hercules — the peace and happiness of rural 
life— the rape of the Sabines — the Supreme Being — and Major Moody 
himself. 

The first great principle, then, which the Major professes to have dis- 
covered is this, that there exists between the white and black races an 
instinctive and unconquerable aversion, which must for ever frustrate all 
hopes of seeing them unite in one society on equal terms. We shall consider 
in succession the facts from which he draws this bold conclusion. 

By the constitution of Hayti, it seems, no while man of any nation can be 
a master or proprietor in that island. From this circumstance the Major 
deduces the following inferences : — 

** It seems as if each party, when in power, acts as if it was mutually thought the two races 
coqU not exist together^ in the same community, with equal political powers, h-om the operation 
€f some powerful causes, which do not appear to have been felt in Gngiand in former ages, when 
her inhabitants were composed of freemen and slaves, or when national distinctions among people 
h'mg in the tame country formed a political barrier between Britons and Romans, or Saxons and 
Nonnana."* 

Moreover a young Haytian, named Moysc, about thirty years ago, com- 
plained of the attention which Toussaint Lou\erture paid to the interests of 
the Europeans, and declared that he should never like the whites till they 
should restore to him the eye which he had lost in battle with them ! This 
last important anecdote the Major prints in italics, as quite decisive. f The 
poor Haytian must have been best acquainted with the origin of his own 
feelings ; and, as he ascribed them to a cause which might well account for 
them, it is difficult to divine why any other should be assigned. The liberality 
of Toussaint, also, is at least as strong an argument against the hypothesis 
• of Major Moody, as the animosity of Moyse can be in its favour. 

From the law which declares white men incapable of becoming pro- 
prietors in Hayti, nothing can be inferred. Such prohibitions are exceed- 
ingly foolish ; but they have existed, as every person knows who knows any 
AJDg of history, in cases where no natural antipathy can be supposed to 
have produced them. We need not refer to the measures which the Kings 
of Spain adopted against their Moorish subjects — to that tyranny of nation 
<*ver nation which has, in every age, been the curse of Asia — or to the 

' Major Moody's Sef-ond Report, p. 29. f Ibid. p. 45. 
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jealous policy which excludes strangers, of all races, from the interior of 
China and Japan. Our own country will furnish an example strictly h 
point. By the common law of England, no alien whatever can hold land, 
eyen as a tenant. The natives of Scotland remained under this incapadif 
till the two divisions of the island were united under James the First : and 
even then, the national prejudice was strong against the remoyal of the du- 
ability. The House of Commons was decidedly averse to it. The Court, 
in consequence, had recourse to a measure grossly unconstitutional. The 
judges were persuaded to declare that to be law which the Parliament 
could not be persuaded to make law ; and even thus it was found impossible 
to remove the restriction from Scotchmen bom before the unioo of the 
crowns. 

The Major ought to be well acquainted with these proceedings : for Lotd 
Bacon, of whom he professes himself a disciple, appeared as eounsel Cor the 
post-nati. It is amusing to consider what the feelings of that iUustriow I 
man would have been, if some half-taught smatterer of his philosophy had j 
risen to oppose him with such arguments as these. " Tlie Eo^ish eao 
never amalgamate with any foreign nation. The existence and the 
popularity of such a law as this sufiBciently prove that same powerful cam 
operates upon our countrymen, which does not act elsewhere. Our ai- 
cestors always felt that, although in other countries foreigners may be per- 
mitted and even encouraged by the natives to settle among theoi, nosodi 
mixture could lake place here. I have been credibly informed also that 
a Scotchman, whose eye was struck out in a fray forty years buk, swore 
that he never could bear the sight of a Southern after." With what a lock 
would Sir Francis have risen to annihilate such an argument ! Wbat 
mirth would have shone in his eyes ! What unsavoury similitudes would 
have risen to his lips! With what confusion would the dabbler in ei- ^. 
perimental science have shrunk from a conflict with that atl-embraciog and i 
all-penetrating mind, which fancy had elevated but not inebriated, whidi 
professional study had rendered subtle, but could not render narrow. Ai 
the Major seems very willing to be an experimental philosopher, if be knef 
how to set about it, we will give him one general rule, of which he aeeoi 
never to have heard. It is this. Wlien the phenomena can be exphiiei 
by circumstances, which, on grounds distinct from those pheoomeaa, «• 
know to exist, we must not resort to hypothetical solutions. We are sol 
entitled to attribofe the hatred which the Haytian blacks may have tA 
towards the whiles lo any latent physical caose, till we have shown thallbe 
ordinarv' principles of human nttnre will not explain it. Is it not nalunl 
then, that men should hate those by whom they hive been held in slaverr, 
and to whom they have subsequeotly been opposed in a war of peculiar 
ferocity ? Is it not also perfectly agreeable to that law of associatioo, bm 
which so large a portion of our pains and pleasures ia derived, that wbal 
we have long regarded as a distinguishing badge of those whom we h* 
should itself become hateful to us? If th^ questions be answered in the ), 
affirmative, the aversion which the Haytian negroes are said to entertiia ;, 
towards the whites is at once explained. 

The same remark applies to all that the Major has said respecting the stale 
of public feeling in North America. The facts of the case be has staleti 
quite correctly. It is true that, even in those States of the Union which 
have aMishotl slavery, the free blacks are s'ill re^ardeti with di^uslao^ 
contempt The m«.^5l benevoleoC inhabitants of New England and »* 
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IToriL, conceive Ihat liberty itself will scarcely be a blessing to the African, 
jnless measures be taken for removing him to some country where he may 
not be reminded of his inferiority by daily insuHs and privations. Hence 
Major Moody thought himself, as he tells us, 

— ^ jimtilled in the infeiVDce, that Rome powerful caases must be iu action, and tliat those of a 
pfayaical nature had not been overcome by mere legal exactments.'^ * 

It cannot be doubted that some powerful cause has been in action : but 
that it is a physical cause, is not quite so clear. The old laws have no 
doubt produced a state of public feeling, which their repeal cannot at once 
correct. In all the states the negro colour ba8 been the livery of servitude. 
In some it still is so. The connexion between the difTerent commonwealths 
of the confederation is so close, that tlie state of feeling in one place must be 
Influenced by the state of the laws in another. This consideration is surely 
suEBdent to explain all the circumstances to which the Major refers. It is 
for bim to show that an aversion for which slavery alone will sufTicienlly 
account is really the effect of hhckness. He would, we believe, Gnd it as 
easy to prove that there is something naturally and universally loathsome 
in the cut and colour of a prison uniform. 

That the complexion of the free African renders his condition more un- 
fortunate, we acknowledge. But why does it produce this effect? Not, 
surely, because it is the degrading circumstance, but because it is clear, in- 
ttantaneous, and irrefragable evidence of the degrading circumstance. It 
is the only brand which cannot be counterfeited, and which cannot be 
effaced. It is borne by sliaves and their descendants ; and it is borne by no 
others. Let the Major prove that, in any society where personal bondage 
has never existed, the whites and blacks have felt this mutual dislike. Till 
he can show this^ he does nothing. 

But, it seems, an anonymous writer in South America, some years ago, 
declared, that the blacks never could amalgamate with the whites.*}; That 
a man who had passed his life among negro slaves should transfer to their 
colour the feelings of contempt with which he regarded their condition, and 
the mean vices to which that condition necessarily gave birth, was perfectly 
natural . That he should suppose a feeling, of which he could not remember 
the origin, to be instinctive, was also natural. The most profound thinkers 
have fallen into similar errors. But that a man in England should believe 
all this, only because a man at Bogota chose to write it, argues a strange 
degree of credulity. Such vague authority is not sufficient to establish a 
fact. To quote it in support of a general proposition, is an insult to com- 
mon sense. The expressions of this Columbian prove only, what the re- 
fusal of the Major to let a negro sit in his presence proves as satisfactorily, 
Ibat there are very weak and very prejudiced people in the world. 

Feelings exactly similar to those which are unhappily so common among 
the whites of the United States, have often existed in cases where it is im- 
posttble to attribute them to physical causes. From a time beyond the re-* 
searches of historians, an impassable gulf has separated the Brahmin from 
the Paria. The Jews were long regained by the Spaniards and Portuguese 
with as much contempt and hatred as Uie white North American feels for tho 
9ian of colour. The cases, indeed, are strikingly similar. The national 
features and rites of the Hebrews, like the black skin and woolly hair of tho 

* Second Part of Mainr Moody's Report, p. 97. 
t Ibid. p. 23. 
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Africans, visibly dislingiiislicd thtMii from tlie rest of the commuDity . Every 
individual of the race bore about him the badges of the synagogue. Baptism 
itself could not wash away the distinction. Conversion might save him 
from the flames; but llie stigma was indelible — he bore it to the grave — he 
bequeathed it to his children — his descendants, as long as their genealogy 
could be traced, were obji^cts of scorn to the poon^st GasUlian peasant, who 
gloried in the name of an old Christian. 

Ihit wo will not multiply examples in a case so plain. Wo hasten to 
another argument, on which Major Moody dwells with peculiar compla- 
cency. At this, indeed, we do not much wonder. It is entirely his own. 
He is the first writer who ever used it, and we venture to prophecy that he 
will be the last. Wo speak of his remarks on the influence of the sexual 
l>assion. Wo will give his own words : — 

** III HiicJi communitii>H ah 1 hnve referred to, an otwcnrcr will nut fail to ditcovcr ihc want of 
a i.'ertniii cias^ of Hymitaihiets wliivli are daily vcen iu action when men of the iianic race live Ions 
tlier. I'vcn in reputilicN. liku the United Statei of America, although a ];ortioQ of the coniDUDitj 
cfliislHtcd of mi'ii of diflerciit uationH and habits^ but yet reaemblmg each other in external form. 
cuioiir. fi'nlurc-<, &{,c. 

^ I iillude to the extraordinary rarily of virtuous unions liuvin(i; taken place between the nralm 
and ftMnnli'Mof the pure iK^^rocs and the pure whites in America. I certainly have beard of nicb 
iiiiioiiri a!t in certain clussos of Nocicty are seen in London; but in America they vrere coiuidered 
ratiiiT us very exlraortlinury occurroiicca, particularly if the male should be a pure uegro, aod tlie 
fi'inale a pure while. On tlu; otiier hand, when the female is an African, lust^ aid^ by Cearor 
Hvnriccj haa often led to an illicit union between the sexes 

" In the New World of America, virtuous unions between the extreme coloura of black aurf 
wliite are alvvays considered samethin{{ in violation of the ordinary sympathies which aprioff frua 
u pure affection, and therefore derogatory to the feelingN of caste : for even the free colourt<l 
females, I understand, would have a reluctance, if advanced in civilisatioD, to form a virtuou" 
union with a pure ncffro 

** Sonic of the intelli{;ent free uegroes of the United States, with whom f often cooverKd, for 
the express purpose of personal obiervation, felt the ban under which they were put, by the in- 
flueiice of prejudice, as they considered it, after the laws of the country had declared them free, 
and ciiinl to any other citizen of the state; and, in the confidence inapired by my enquiries abosi 
their KJtiiation, I wus often n>«ked if, iu England, white women did not marry black men? And, 
with apparent simplicity, it was enf]uired wiiy the American white women were so ])rejudicc<l 
ugainst black men ?. . . . 

" Those who nurrely refer I lie degraded state of the free Africans or blacks to their having b«.'ii 
formerly slaves, and leave out of their cooNideration the eonseqaences arising from physical dif- 
ferences in form, cok)ur, feature, and smell, iufluencinj; thofce general ideas of beauty, cn.-.lioK 
that ])a!<8ion of love that most commonly leads to a virluoiis union of the sexes of different uatiois, 
must be considered as liiiviiri; taken a very narrow view of the (|ue8tion, from the prevalent ciwtoDi 
of merely referring to monil causes alone, and omitting all references to those of a physical nature, 
(hough still more powerful in their eti'ect.*^ * 

This extraordinary argument is concluded hy a touching representation 
of the refinement which modesty gives to pleasure, and of the happiness of 
hcing cherished and beloved, which, we hope, will edify the young gen- 
tlemen of the Colonial Office, but which has, we think, litUe to do with the 
question. This, therefore, we omit, as well as the pious appeal to the God 
of Truth, which follows it. 

Is it possible that the Major does not perceive how directly all his state- 
ment leads towards a conclusion, diametrically opposite to that at which, 
by some inconceivable process, he has managed to arrive? We will giro 
him an answer. But we really ho[)e that he is the only one of our readers 
who will need it. 

The passion of the sexes is a natural appetite. Marriage is a civil and re- 
ligious institution. Wliere, therefore, between two classes of people tfii* 
passion exists, but marriage is not practised, it is evident that nature impt'Lt 
to unite, and that accpjired feelings only keep them asunder. 

* Second Tart of .Major Moody's Report, pp. 19, 20. 
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Now, Major Moody just reverses this mode of reasoning. Because the 
whites form with the blacks those illicit unions, to which tlie motive id phy- 
sical, but do not form those legitimate unions to which the motive is moral, 
he actually infers that the cause wliich separates the races is not moral, 
but physical ! In the same manner, we presume, he would maintain, tiiat 
a man who dines heartily without saying grace, is deflcient, not in devotion, 
but in appetite. 

The story which he tells respecting the free blacks, with whom he con- 
versed in the United States, is alone sufficient to show the absurdity of his 
hypothesis. From his own account. It is plain that these blacks had no 
antipathy to while women. The repugnance was all on one side. And on 
which side ? On that of the privileged class, of those whose superiority 
was till lately recognised by law, and is still established by custom. Is this 
a phenomenon so extraordinary tliat we must have recourse to a new in- 
stinct to account for it? Or may it not be explained into the same causes 
which in England prevent a lady from marrying a tinker, though the 
tinker would gladly marry the lady 1 

In the last century, the dissipated nobles of France lavished their wealth 
with the wildest profusion on actresses and opera girls. The favour of a 
distinguished heroine of this class was thought to be cheaply purchased at 
the price of jewels, gilded coaches, palaces blazing with mirrors, or even of 
some drops of aristocratic blood . Yet the poorest gentleman in the kingdom 
would not have married Clairon. This, Major Moody would say, proves 
that men who wear swords, feathers, and red-heeled shoes, entertain a natu- 
ral aversion to women who recite verses out of Andromaque and Tartufle. 
We think that we could hit on a different explanation. 

It happens, indeed, rather unluckily, that, of the phenomena which the 
Major recounts, there is none which cannot be satisfactorily explained into 
moral causes, and none which can possibly be explained into physical 
causes. White women, says he, much more rarely form licentious con- 
nexions with black men, than white men with black women. And this is a 
proof that the aversion of the two races is natural. Why, if it were natural, 
does it not influence both sexes alike? The principles to which these facts 
must be referred, are principles which we see in daily operation among our- 
selves. Men of the highest rank in our country are frequently engaged in 
low amours. The wife or daughter of an English gentleman very seldom 
forgets herself so far. But who ever thought of attributing this to physical 
causes? 

The Major, however, is resolved not to leave himself unrefuted in any 
point. ** Even the free coloured females," says he, *' would have a re- 
luctance, if advanced in civilUationy to form a virtuous union with a pure 
negro." He cannot pretend to believe that any physical cause operates here : 
and, indeed, distinctly attributes the reluctance of the coloured female to 
lier advancement in civilisation. That is to say, he distinctly aknowledges 
that certain acquired habits, and certain advantages of rank and education, 
are alone sufficient to produce those effects which, according to his own 
Iheory laid down in the same page, can only result from natural organisation. 

The Major tells us, that the colour, the features, and the other pecu- 
liarities of the black race, excite the disgust of Europeans. Here his testi- 
mony is at variance with that of almost all the writers on the subject with 
whom we are acquainted. Travellers and historians innumerable have 
asserted, that white men, in the torrid zone, generally prefer black females 
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to those of their own country. Raynal, if we remember rightly, gives a 
very rational explanation of the circumstance. It is needless, however, to 
attack tho Major wilh authorities from other writers : he may easily be 
refuted out of his own mouth. How can Ihe physical peculiarities of the 
African race be more offensive in tlie wife than in the concubine? It is 
quite needless to enquire into Ihe origin of the different opinions, which 
people, in diffcrent^situations, form on the subject of beauty. It is quite 
enough for us at present to discover, that if a man does not think a woman 
too ugly to make her his mistress, it cannot surely be on account of her 
ugliness that he does not make her his wife. 

In England white women not unfrequently marry black men. We have 
ourselves known several such instances. Yet if the external appearance 
of tho negro were such as naturally to inspire aversion, that feeling would 
be more strongly excited in acounlry of which the inhabitants are not fami- 
liarised by use to the revolting spectacle. This consideration alone would 
satisfy us that the real cause of the horror with which the whites in some 
other countries shrink from the thought of marriage with an African is to be 
found, not in physical, but in political and moral circumstances. We en- 
tertain little doubt that, when the laws which create a distinction between 
the races shall be completely abolished, a very few generations will mitigate 
the prejudices which those laws have created, and which they still maintain. 
At that lime, the black girl, who, as a slave, would have attracted a white 
lover, will, when her father has given her a good education, and can leave her 
a hundred thousand dollars, find no difficulty in procuring a white husband. 

We have perhaps dwelt too long on the feeble and inconsistent argu- 
ments which the Major has urged in support of his hypothesis. But we 
were desirous, before we entered on that part of his work which relates to 
questions of more diffictlly, to furnish our readers with a specimen of his 
logical powers. They will i)erhaps be inclined to suspect, that a man who 
reasons thus on one subject, is not very likely to reason justly on any. 

We now come to the second great principle which Major Moody con- 
ceives himself to have established. It may be staled thus : — ^The inha- 
bitants of countries lying within the torrid zone can be induced to enga^K* 
in steady agricultural labour only by necessity. The barrenness of IIm! 
soil or the density of the population may create that necessity. In Hindostan, 
for example, the peasant must work or starve. But where a few inhabitants 
are thinly scattered over a fertile country, they will be able to procure a 
subsistence wilh very little exertion. With a subsistence they will be 
content. The heat renders agricultural labour so painful, that those who 
are their own masters will prefer the enjoyment of repose to any of the 
comforts which they might be able to procure by regular industry. For 
this evil the only remedy is coercion, or, in other words, slavery. Sucb 
arc the elements of the new ])hilosophy of labour. 

It may be doubted whether these doclrincs, if admitted, would amouol 
to a vindication of slavery. It does not ap|)ear to us quite certain that we 
are justified in compelling our fellow-creatures to engage in a particular 
employment, merely because that employment gives them exquisite pain. 
If a large portion of the human race be really placed in regions where rest 
and shade are the most delightful luxuries which they can enjoy, a benevo- 
lent man may perhaps be of opinion that they ought to be suffered to dozf 
in their huts, except when necessity may drive them to employ an occasional 
hour in angling, gathering berries," or sraltering a little rice in the marslios 
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We are eQlitled to demand that this point shall be saved to us ; but we do 
not foresee that we shall need it. We assert, and will prove, that Major 
Moody has not established his theory; that he has not even raised a pre- 
sumption in its favour ; and that the facts on which he relies are either 
such as have no relation to the question, or such as occur daily in every 
clinoiate of the globe. 

We will begin with the case with which Major Moody would have done 
well both to begin and end — the case of the liberated Africans who were 
placed in Tortola. We must premise, that no experiment was ever made 
under circumstances less favourable. The negroes, when received from 
(he holds of the slave-ships, were in a state of extreme weakness and 
disease. Of six hundred and seventeen blacks who were taken from the 
Venus and the Manuella^ two hundred and twenty-two died before they 
could be settled as apprentices. * The constitutions of many who survived 
were completely broken. By the masters to whom they were apprenticed 
they were firequentlv treated with inhumanity. The laws and institutions 
of Tortola, framed for a society made up of masters and slaves, were, as the 
Major himself states, by no means fitted for the regulation of such a class of 
persons as the apprenticed Africans. The poorer freemen of every colour 
felt an enmity towards people who were about to intrude themselves into 
those trades of which they possessed a menopoly. The planters were not 
inclined to look with favour on the first fruits of the abolition. Appren- 
tices are, in every part of the world, noted for idleness. The degree of that 
idleness is in general proportioned to the length of the term for which they 
are bound to an unrequited service. The man who expects soon to be his 
own master, may exert himself to acquire skill in the business by which he 
is to subsist. He, on the other hand, who expects to waste half of his life 
in labour without remuneration, will generally do as little as he possibly 
can. The liberated Africans were most iiyudiciously apprenticed for 
burieeii years, and some even for a longer time. They had neither the 
motive of the freeman, nor that of the slave. They could not legally demand 
Images. They could not legally be subjected to the driver. Under these 
disadvantages was the trial made. And what was the result? 

Major Moody examined into the conduct of sixty-one apprenticed negroes 
who had been rescued from the Manuel la. The masters and mistresses 
Were carefully interrogated. It appears from the schedules signed by the 
Major himself, that good characters were given to forty. Nine only ap- 
peared to be idle and disorderly. With respect to twelve, no decisive in- 
formation was obtained. A similar enquiry took place respecting fifty-five 
apprentices who had formed part of the cargo of the Venus. Good accounts 
Were received of forty. Only six were described as idle and disorderly. 

Among sixly-^five negroes who had been taken from the Candelario, there 
was not a single instance of grossly bad conduct. Fifty-seven received fair 
characters for honesty and industry. 

Lastly, of one hundred and ten negroes who had been on board of the 
Atrevido, only four arc characterised as decidedly worthless. Nine may be 
considered as doubtful. A fovourable report is given of the remaining 
ninety-seven. 

These facts, as we have said, wo find in the papers signed by the Major 
himself. He has not, it is true, tlioughl it necessary to give us the result 
of his inquiries in the Report so compendiously as wc now exhibit it. Ho 

* Mr. Dougan's Rq)orl, p. 7. 
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dwdls at gnsat length on particular casog which prove nothing. Ho fills 
|iago after page with the nonscnHo of planters who had no apprentices, who 
evidently knew nothing abiuit the apprentices, and who, in general terms, 
pWiving nothing but tli(»ir own folly and malevolenc<^ cliaract(;risiN] the whol« 
race as idle, disorderly, (piarrelsonie, drunken, gre<!dy. But, from the 
beginning to the end of the K(*port, he has not been able to spare three limfS 
for the simple fact, tbat four fifths of these vilified people received oxccllcnl 
characters from th(;ir actual employers, from those who must have In«d 
b<!st acquaintcul with tlicir disposition, and who would have lost most by their 
idleness. Whoever wishes to know how Daniel Onabott broke bis wife'd 
iiose; how lN;nelope Whan whip|)ed a slave who had the yaws; how the 
Major, seventeen years ago, went without his suppc^r in Guiana ; liow the 
arts and sciences proceeded northward from Carthage till tliey were stop- 
ped by the fro/en zone; may find in the llofiort all this interesting informa- 
tion, and much more of the same kind. liut those who wish to know that 
which Major Moody was commissioned to asci^rtain, and which it was his 
jieculiar duty to state, must turn over three hundred folio page» of sche- 
dules. The Report does not, as far as we have becm able to diseover, give 
the most distant hint of the discoveries which they will make there. 

We have no i(h;a of charging the Major with intentional unfairness. But 
his prejudices really se<;ni to have blinded him as to tlie effect of the evi- 
dence; which he had himself collected. lie hints tliat his colleague had pri* 
vately prepared the apprentices for the culmination.. Of the justice (/thin 
charge we shall be better able to judge, when tlie answer of Mr. Dougin 
sliall make its appearance. But, be it well founded or not, it cannot alTecl 
tftff argument. The Major does not pretend to insinuate tliat any arts were 
practised with the ma8ter$, and it is on the testimony of the masters ahne 
tijat wo are willing to n;.st our cas<!. Indeed, the evidence which was col- 
lected by the Major in the absence of his colleague, and which we miMt 
therefore suppose to be; perfectly jMire, tends tovthesame effect, and wouM 
alone l^e sufficient to show, that the apprentices have, as a body, conducted 
themselves in a manner which, under any circumstances, would have been 
most satisfactory. 

It is iMsrfectly true, that a knot of slave-owners, forming the legislature 
of 1 ortola, petition(;d the government to remove these apprentices from th>! 
island. From internal evid(}nce, from the |H:culiar cant in which the |)cti' 
tion abounds, and from tbe sprinkling of bad grammar which adorns it, we 
are half inclined to suspect that it is the Major s own handywork. At alt 
events, it is curious to see how he reasons on it. It is curious to mm; how 
the Major reasons on this fact : — 

^ DoiibtlnMi Uio k^guiUitiirn of Tortola tnny In* miNtfikcn in their ojiinion* ; bnt the mere fact of 
thpjr flffrcrinfr to sign Miinh a petition Hhown tii«y rmllr did think, thai tho labour of the AfrioB 
flp»r<fntif:i>«, when tree, would not he iiHeful to thum or the coInnbtH gencnillj. 

^ And tIn'M fact njone, my I^nrd, in nilmilntcd to exftito inijiorlant roflexionn, an to the charariffr 
of llii! free Afrirannfor indiintry in Wi>Ht Indian ngriciiltnre. 

^ !• it proliabio that more j>rejudief! againvt the r.olourof n maD*ii akin could ever indure u* 
IkkI/ of piN>plc, like the Torlola petitionerH, to make a requent no apparently abaurd, aa thai of 
ri'movin|i[ from their colonv a niimcrouH body of AfricnnH, (M)naiNtin|( of able-bodied men asd 
women, tf they were na willing na ihify were eAfmbli! of workinir, and inerenaing tho value of tbe 
land now given to paaturnge, fur want of cullivatora to be enipioyed therein i ^ " 

We earm^slly nupiest our n!ad<Ts to oljwTvci the consistency ol Maj'T 
Mo(Mly. Whiui his object is to prove (hat whites and blacks cannot aiiial- 

" l''ir»l I'url uf Mnjur Moody *i Ile|iorl, p. 1^''. 
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gamate on equal terms, in one political society, he exaggerates every cir^m- 
slaDce which lends to keep them asunder. The physical differences be- 
tween the races, he tells us, practically defeat benevolent laws. No act of 
parliament, no order in council, can surmount the difficulty."^ Wher^ 
these differences eiist, the principles of republican equality are forgotten, 
by the strongest republican. Marriages becomes an unnatural prostitution. 
The Ilay tian refuses to admit the white to possess property within the sphere 
of negro domination. The most humane and enlightened citizen of the 
United States can discover no means of benefiting the free African, but by 
sending him to a distance from men of European blood. '* I should ill 
perform my duty," says the Major, ' ' if I suppressed all mention of a phy- 
sical cause like this, which in practice is found to have an effect so power- 
ful, however the philanthropist or the philosopher may regret it, and how- 
ever it may be beyond their power to remove it by legislative means." f 
But, when it is desirable to prove the idleness of the free African, this om- 
nipotent physical cause, this instinct against which the best and wisest men 
struggle in vain, which counteracts the attraction of sei, and defies the au- 
thority of law, sinks into a ''mere prejudice against the colour of a man's 
skin," an idle fancy, which uever could induce anv body of people to re- 
move able-bodied men and women from their country, if those men and 
women were willing to work. Are all the free negroes of North America 
infirm, or are they all unwilling to work? They live in a temperate cli- 
mate, and to them the Major's theory does not apply. Yet the whites are 
subscribing to transport them to another country. Why should we sup- 
pose the planters of Tortola to be superior to feelings, which some of the 
most respectable men in the world are disposed to gratify, by sending thou- 
sands of people, at a great expense, from a country greatly understocked 
vi^ith bands? 

It is true that the apprenticed Africans were not employed in the cultiva- 
tion of the soil. The cause is evident. They could not legally be so em- 
ployed. The order in council, under the authority of which they were put 
out to service, provided that no woman should be employed in tillage. The 
blank form of indenture sent out by the government contained a similar 
restriction with regard to the males. 

We are, however, inclined to believe with the Major, that these people, 
if they had been left to take their own course, would not have employed 
themselves in agriculture. Those who have become masters of their time, 
rarely do so employ themselves. We will go further. We allow that very 
few of the free blacks in our West Indian islands will undergo the drudgery of 
cultivating the ground. Major Moody seems to think that, when this is 
granted, all his principles follow of course. But we can by no means agree 
with him. In order to prove that the natives of tropical countries entertain 
a peculiar aversion to agricultural labour, it is by no means sufficient to 
show that certain freemen, living in the torrid zone, do not choose to en- 
gage in agricultural labour. It is, we humbly conceive, necessary also to 
show, that the wages of agricultural labour are, at the place and time in 
question, at least as high as those which can be obtained by industry of an- 
other description. It by no means follows, that a man feels an insurmount- 
able dislike to the business of setting canes, because he will not set canes for 
sixpence a day, when he can earn a shilling by making baskets. We might 

* Second Pari of Major Moody's Report, i)i). 20, 21. 
t Ibid. p. 21. 
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as well say, that the English people dislike agricultural labour, because 
Msyor Moody prefers making systems to making ditches. 

Obvious as these considerations are, it is perfectly clear that Mayor Moody 
bas overlooked them. From the Appendix to his own Report it appears, 
that in every West Indian island tlio wages of the artisan are much greater than 
those of the cultivator. In Tortola, for example, a carpenter earns three 
killings sterling a day, a carlwright or a cooper four shilhngs and sixpence, 
a sawyer six shillings ; an able-bodied field negro, under the most advan- 
tageous circumstances, nine pounds a year, about seven-pence a day, allows 
ing for holidays. And because a free African prefers six shillings to seven- 
pence, we are told that he has a natural and invincible aversion to agri- 
culture! — because he prefers wealth to poverty, we are to conclude that he 
prefers repose to wealth. Such is the mode of reasoning which the Major 
designates as the philosophy of labour. ^ 

Bat, says the Major, all employments, excepting those of the cultivator , 
and the domestic servant, are only occasional. There is little demand for 
the labour of the carpenter, the cooper, and the sawyer. Let us suppose , 
the demand to be so incredibly small, that the carpenter can obtain work . 
only one day in six, the cooper one day in nine, and the sawyer one day in \ 
twelve ; still the amount of their earnings vrill be greater than if they broke j 
clods almost daily through the whole year. (H two employments which 
yield equal wages, the inhabitants of all countries both within and without 
the tropics, will choose that which requires the least labour. Major Moody 
seems throughout his Report to imagine, that people in the temperate zone 
work for the sake of working ; that they consider labour, not as an evil to 
be endured for the sake of a good produced by it, but as a blessing, from 
which the wages are a sort of drawback ; that they would rather work three 
days for a shilling, than one day for half-a-crown. The case, he maybe 
assured, is by no means such as he supposes. If he will make proper en- i 
quiries he will learn, that, even when the thermometer stands at the lowest, r 
no man will choose a laborious employment, when he can obtain equal re- 
muneration with less trouble in another line. But it is unnecessary to 
resort to this argument ; for it is perfectly clear, on Major Moody's own 
showing, that the demand for mechanical industry, though occasional and 
small, is still sufficient to render the business of an artisan much more lo- 
cralive than that of a Geld labourer. 

^ I have fthowD," says he, ** that the susar-planter himself, obtaioine 287 days' labour on ihe 
Ten cheapest terms, could not have affon^ to give more tiian about 9/. perrannum for laboorcni 
aud therefore, that he noTer could hope to induce any liberated African to work steadily for focb 
wages, when the liberated African could obtain from 15/. to 21/. per annum by the irregofar 
labour of occasionally cutting firewood, grass, or cat oiling fish, &c 

^ This is the most favourable view of the case ; for the fact is, the sugar-planter, on the vcij 
best soils in Tortola, could only afibrd to give 9/. per annum ; but in soils of average fertOili k 
could only afibrd 6/. ]5«. per annum to the labourer, even if the planter gave up aU profits oo la 
stock, consisting of lands, buildings, and machinery. If the liberated negro woula not Umv 
steadily for 9/. per annum, it is clear he would be less likely to work for <>/. Ifiv. per annaii;ta 
if he did not work for less than that sum, the pkintcr in Tortola could obtain no profit on sUmL 
and consequently could hare no motive for employing any person to work for sncn wages. IW 
white race, being unable to work, must in this, as in all similar cases, perish, or abandon thar 
country and property to the blacks, who can work, but who, as 1 have shown, are not likch » 
make use of more voluntary steady exertion than will afford the means of subsistence in ihew* 
lands of the torrid zone, where the pleasure of rc)>0Hti forms so great au ingredient in the hip* 
pmess of mankind, whether whites, blacks, or Indians." * 

We really stand ajzliasl at the extravagance ol" a writer whu su|>posc? \\\^' 

* Second Part o4 Major Moody's Report, p. 7*2. 
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Uie priDciple which leads a man to prefer liglit labour and twenty-one 
pounds, to hard labour and six pounds fifteen shillings, is a principle of 
which the operation is confined to the torrid zone I But the matter may 
be put on a very short issue. Let M«uor Moody find any tropical country 
io which the inhabitants prefer mechanical trades to field labour, when 
Ugher advantages are ofiered to the field labourer than to die mechanic. 
He will then have done what he has not done hittierto. He will have ad- 
duced one fact bearing on the question. 

' If the circumstances which we have been considering prove any thing, 
Ihey appear to prove the inexpediency of the coercive system. The effect 
of that system in the West Indies has been to produce a glut of agricultural 
labour, and a scarcity of mechanical dexterity. The discipline of a plan- 
tation may stimulate a sluggish body; but it has no tendency to stimulate a 
riuggish mind. It calls forth a certain quantity of muscular exertion ; but 
it does not encourage that ingenuity which is necessary to the artisan. This 
is the only explanation which at present occurs to us of the enormou^rice 
which skilled labour fetches in a country in which the cultivator can barely 
obtain a subsistence. We offer it, however, wilh diffidence, as the result of 
a very hasty consideration of the subject. But it is with no feeling of diffi- 
dence that we pronounce the whole ai^ument of the Major absurd. That 
he has convinced himself, wo do not doubt. Indeed he has given the best 
proof of sincerity ; for he has acted up to his theory, and left us, we must 
confess, in some doubt whether to admire him more as an active or as a 
flpeculative politician. 

Many of the African apprentices emigrated from Tortola to the Danish 
island of St. Thomas, some with the consent of their masters, and others 
without it. Why they did so, is evident from the account which the Major 
himself gives. The wages were higher in St. Thomas than in Tortola. But 
SQch theorists as the Major are subject to illusions as strange as those which 
ittunted Don Quixote. To the visionary knight every inn was a castie, 
every ass a charger, aud every basin a helmet. To the Major every 
bci, though explicable on ten thousand obvious suppositions, is a con- 
firmation of his darling hypothesis. He gives the following account of his 
apiuions, and of his consequent measures : — 

The occupatioDt followed by the appreotioes in the DaiiiBh nland of St. Thomas, on these 
Boeaskms, were cenerany the irregular and occasional indnatiy of porters, 'servants oo board 
'CMekj 9cc., in wnioh thej often got comparatively high wages, which enabled them to work for 
HoD^ at ooe tine in order to live, without working for a lo^;«r or shorter period ^ such a mode 
tf exMenoe being more agreeable to them than steady and regular industry aflfordmg employment 
iurinff the whole year. 

** From thia imgalar application to certam kinds of labour and dislike to that of agriculture, it 
¥u my vfish to turn the attention of the African apprentices; and therefore I was anxious to 
^rerent their running away to the Danish island of St. Thomas, or bemg sent there. His Excel- 
BW9 Goremor Vaa Soholton afibrded me every facility in removing them ; but they soon returned 
i^HD. «B the prozonity of the islands, and the frequent intercourse, rendered it impossible to pre- 
neat dioee Anicans nom going who might wish it, either from the severe treatment of their em- 
felgyer, or their own wish to be masters of their time. It will also be seen that in St. Thomas they 
«ere liabie to be taken up and sold as slaves, as was actually the case with one apprentice. It is 
tot undeserving of remark, that not one of the apprentices who thus withdrew themselves from 
llortola erer hved themselves to aijpricultural hbour for any fixed period. 

** The occasiooal hkh wages in irregukur kinds of industry, however uncertain, appear to have 
^leued them better tun the permanent rewards procured by an employment less exposed to un- 
icrtainly^ bat which required a steady exertion." * 

What the permanent rewards of agricultural labour were in Tortola, we 
have seen. The planter would have found it ruinous on most estates to 

* First Part of Major Moody's Report, p. 57. 
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give more than six pounds fifteen shillings a year, or about four-pence a 
day. Unless, thererore, tliey were much higher in St. Thomas, it is surely 
not extraordinary that they did not Induce these apprentices to quit the 
employments to which, not by their own choice, but by the orders of the 
government, they had been trained, for a pursuit uncongenial to all their 
habits. How often is it that an Englishman, who has served his appren- 
ticeship to an artisan, hires himself to agricultural labour when he can find 
work in his own line? 

But we will pass by the absurdity of condemning people for preferring 
high wa^es with little laboul*, to low wages with severe labour. We have 
other objections to make. The Major has told us that the African appren- 
tices could not legally be employed in agriculture on the Island of Tortda. 
If so, wo wish to know how their dislike of agricultural labour could be 
tlieir motive for quitting Tortola ; or how, by bringing them back to Torlola, 
he could improve their habits in that respect? To bring a man by main 
force from a residence which he likes, and to place him in the hands of an 
emi)loyer acknowledged to be cruel, for fear that he may possibly be made 
a slave, seems to us also a somewhat curious proceeding, and deserves 
notice, as being tlie only indication of zeal for liberty which the Major 
appears to have betrayed during the whole course of his mission. 

The Major might perhaps be justified in exerting himself to recover those 
apprentices who had emigrated without the consent of their masters ; but, 
with regard to the rest, his conduct appears to have been equally aibsdrd 
and mischievous. He repeatedly tells us us that Tortola is a poor island. 
It appears from ttie schedules, that he was in the habit of asking the masters 
and mistresses, whether their apprentices, after the term of service shoidd 
have expired, would be able to support themselves. In the case of soma 
most respectable and industrious workmen, the answer was, that they poa* 
sessed all the qualifications which would enable them to earn a livelihood; 
but that Tortola was too poor to afford tliem an adequate field ; and this was 
evidently the cause which induced so many to transport themselves to SL 
Thomas. Of all the innumerable instances in which public functionaries 
have exposed their ignorance by officiously meddling with matters d 
which individuals ought to be left to judge for themselves, we remember 
none more conspicuous than tlial which Major Moody has thus re(XNrded 
against himself. 

But it seems the industry of these emigrants, and indeed of the free bbckn 
generally, is not regular or steady. These are words of which Major Moody 
is particularly fond, and which he generally honours with Italics. We have, 
throughout this article, taken the facts as he states them, and contented 
ourselves with exposing the absurdity of his inferences. We shall do so 
now. We will grant that the free blacks do not work so steadily as tbe ^' 
slaves, or as the labourers in many other countries. But how does Major Moody 
connect this unsteadiness with the climate ? To us it appears to be the udI- P^ 
versal effect of an advance in wages, an effect not confined to tropicii h \ 
countries, but daily and hourly witnessed in England by every man who K^ 
attends to the habits of the lower orders. Let us suppose, that an EngU r^l 
manufacturer can provide himself with those indulgences which use Im 
rendered necessary to his comfort for ten shillings a week, and that he ca f ' r 
earn ten shillings a week by working steadily twelve hours a day. In IW r^r< 
case, he probably will work twelve hours a day. But let us suppose thatlbc 
wages of his labour riscj to thirty shillings. Will he still continue to work r*A 
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ve hours a day, for the purpose of trebHng his present enjoyments, or 
ying up a hoard agauist bad times ? Notoriously not. He will perhaps 
\i four days in tite week, and thus earn twenty shillings, a sum larger 
I that which he formerly obtained, but less than that which he might 
in if he chose to labour as he formerly laboured. When the wages of 
workman rise, he every where takes out, if we may so express ourselves, 
3 portion of the rise in the form of repose. This is the read explanation of 
unsteadiness on which Major Moody dwells so much — an unsteadiness 
;h cannot surprise any person who has ever talked with an English 
ufacturer, or ever heard the name of Saint Monday. It appears by his 
rqport, that a negro slave works from Monday morning to Saturday 
t on the sugar grounds of Tortola, and receives what is equivalent to 
3thing less than half-a-crown in return. But he ceases to be a slave, 
becomes his own master ; and then he Gnds that by cutting firewood, an 
loyment wliich requires no great skill, he can earn eight shillings and 
-pence a week. By working every other day ho can procure better food 
[setter clothes than ever he had before. In no country from the Pole to 
Equator, would a labourer under such circumstances work steadily. 
Major considers it as a strange phenomenon, peculiar to the torrid zone, 
these people lay up little against seasons of sickness and distress — as if 
ivere not almost universally the case among the far more intelligent 
ilation of England — as if we did not regularly see our artisans thronging 
e alehouse when wages are high, and to the pawnbroker's shop when 
are low — as if we were not annually raising millions, in order to save 
(Torking classes from the misery which otherwise would be the conse- 
ice of their own improvidence. 

''e are not the advocates of idleness and imprudence. The question 
-e us is, not whether it be desirable that men all over the world should 
ir more steadily than they now do ; but whether the laws which regulate 
ir within the tropics differ from those which are in operation elsewhere, 
is a question which never can be settled, merely by comparing the 
ility of work done in different places. By pursuing such a course, we 
Id establish a separate law of labour for every country, and for every 
s in every country. The free African does not work so steadily as the 
lisliman. But the wild Indian, by the Major's own account, works still 
steadily than the African. The Chinese labourer, on the other hand, 
IS more steadily than the Englishman. In this island, the industry of 
[M>rter or the waterman is less steady than the industry of the plough- 
. But the great general principle is the same in all. All will work 
smely hard rather than miss the comforts to which lliey have been ha- 
ated; and all, when they find it possible to obtain their accustomed 
forts with less than their accustomed labour, will not work so hard as 
' formerly worked, merely to increase them. The real point to be as- 
aiined, therefore, is, whether the free African is content to miss his usual 
•yraents, not whether he works steadily or not ; for the Chinese peasant 
lid work as irregularly as the Englishman, and the Englishman as irre- 
irly as the negro, if this could be done witliout any diminution of com- 
$. Now, it does not appear from any passage in tlie whole Report, that 
free Blacks are retrograding in their mode of living. It appears on the 
trary, that their work, however irregular, does in fact enable them to 
more comfortably than they ever did as slaves. The unsteadiness, 
-efore, of which they are accused, if it be an argument for coercing them. 
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is equally an argument for coercing the spinners of Manchester and the 
grinders of Sheffield. 

The next case which we shall notice is, that of the native Indians wikbiD 
the tropics. That these savages have a great aversion to steady labour, 
and that they have made scarcely any advances towards civilisation, we 
readily admit. Major Moody speaks on this subject with authority; for it 
seems that, when he visited one of their tribes, they forgot to hoil the pot 
for him, and put him off with a speech, which he has reported at leng^, 
instead of a meal.* He, as usual, attributes their habits to the heat of the 
climate. But let us consider that the Indians of North America, with much 
greater advantages, live in the same manner. A most enlightened and 
prosperous community has arisen in their vicinity. Many beDevolcnt men 
have attempted to correct their roving propensities, and to inspire them with 
a taste for those comforts which industry alone can procure. They still ob- 
stinately adhere to their old mode of life. The independence, the strong 
excitement, the occasional periods of intense exertion, the long intervals of 
repose, have become delightful and almost necessary to them. It is well 
known that Europeans, who have lived among them for any length of time, 
are strangely fascinated by the pleasures of that state of society, and evei 
by its sufferings and hazards. Among ourselves, the Gipsy race, one of 
the most beautiful and intelligent on the face of the earth, has lived lor cen- 
turies in a similar manner. Those singular outcasts have been surrounded 
on every side by the great works of human labour. The advantages of 
industry were forced upon their notice. The roads on which they travelled, 
the hedges [under which they rested, the hen-roosts which furnished their 
repast, the silver which crossed their palms — all must have constantly re- 
minded them of the conveniences and luxuries which are to be obtained by 
steady exertion. They were persecuted under a thousand pretexts, whipped 
for vagrants, imprisoned for poachers, ducked for witches. The sevool 
laws were enacted against them. To consort with them was long a capilil 
offence. Yet a remnant of the race still preserves its peculiar language and 
manners — still prefers a tattered tent and a chance-meal of carrion to i 
warm house and a comfortable dinner. If the habits of the Indians of Guiaoi 
prove that slavery is necessary within the tropics, the habits of the Mobawli 
and Gipsies will equally prove, that it is necessary in the temperate muL 
The heat cannot be the cause of that which is found alike in the coldest ui 
in the hottest countries. 

Major Moody gives a long account of the Maroon settlements near Soii- 
nam. These settlements were first formed by slaves, who fled from III 
plantations on the coast, about the year 1667. The society was, duriif 
the following century, augmented from time to lime by fresh rcinforcemnli 
of fugitive negroes. This supply, however, has now been for many yao 
stopped. It is perfectly true, that these people were long contented witbi 
bare subsistence, and that little of steady agriculturat industry has cveret 
isted amongst them. The Major again recurs to physical causes, and theheit 
of the sun. A bolter explanation may be given in one word, insecurilf-I"^- 
During about one hundred years, the Maroons were absolutely run doii J' ■> 
like mad dogs. It appears from the work of Captain Stedman, to which *• 
Major himself alludes, that those w-ho fell into the hands of the whiles we* 
hung up by hooks thrust into their ribs, torn to pieces on the rack, or ronlrf 

* Second Part of Major Moody's Rci)ort. p. C3. 
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W fires. They atlempted to avoid the danger, by frequently chang 
nd carefully concealing their residence. The accidental crowing of a 
lad brought destruction on a whole tribe. That a people thus situated 
1 labour to acquire property which they could not enjoy— that they 
i engage in employments which would necessarily attach them to a 
iilar spot, was not to bo expected. Their habits necessarily became 
lar and ferocious. They plundered the colony — they plundered each 
-^they lived by hunting and fishing* The only productions of the earth 
they cultivated, were such as could be speedily reared, and easily 
lied. But during the last fifty years, these tribes have enjoyed a greater 
3 of security ; and from the statement of Major Moody» who has him- 
sited that country, and who, though a wretched logician, is an unex- 
nable witness, it appears, that they are rapidly advancing in civilisa- 
that they have acquired a sense of new wants, and a relish for new 
ires; that agriculture has taken a more regular form; and that the 
and miseries of savage life are disappearing together. 

e yotiniif men amont^ the Maroohmdiiiowledged that the conduct of the cliiefs Iiad become 
etter> i*: respect ornot hterfering With the wires of others, and that every body now could 
s own wife. .... 

bsenred that they had adopted the system of sometimes domesticating wild animab^ and 
those already doinesticatea for food ; that imilead of ^always boucamng thehr meats, like 
lians, they now often used salt when they could get it ; and, finally, that instead of de- 
- on the forests for fruits, or oultiTating roots which were soon reaped, and could easilv be 
sd, they had generally adopted the banana and plantain as a food, which requires about 
m(Millis to iirodnoe its fruits, and the tree obtains a considerable height. . . . 
so found, toat a cerlahi d^ree of occatdonal industry had taken place among the Maroons. 
r these young men had devoted a few days in the year to cutting down trees which naturu 
nted. From such occasional kboUf they were enabled to procure finery for a favourite fe- 
better gun, or a new axe." * 

"ely this statement is most encouraging. No sooner was security given 
!se Maroons, than improvement commenced. A single generation 
jfBced to change these hunters into cultivators of tlie earth, to teach 
the use of domestic animals, to awaken among them a taste for the 
ies and distinctions of polished societies. That their labour is still 
)Ccaslonal we grant* But this, we cannot too often repeat, is not the 
on. If occasional labour will supply the inhabitant of (he temperate 
with comforls greater than those to which he is accustomed, he will 
r only occasionally. These negroes are not only willing to work 
r than forego their usual comforts, but are also willing to make some 
on to their labour, for the sake of some addition io their comforts, 
ng more can be said for the labourers of any country. The principh' 
I has made England and Holland what they are, is eyidently at work 
) thickets of Surinam. 

at the habits of the fugitives were altogether idle and irregular till 
n the last fifty years, is nothing to the purpose. How much of regular 
Iry was formerly to be found among the outlawed moss-troopers of 
order, or in the proscribed clan of the Macgregors? Down to a very 
•eriod, a large part of the Scotch people was as averse to steady industry 
y tribe of Maroons. In the year 1698, Fletcher of Saltoun called Ihei 
tion of the Scottish parliament to this horrible evil. ** This country," 
he, ** has always swarmed with such numbers of idle vagabonds as 
vs coxM ever restrain. There are at this day in Scotland two hundred 
and people begging from door to door, living without any repard or 

♦ Si^cond Pafl of Major Hloody's Report, pages 49, 50. 5*> 
VOL. V. *'-^^ 
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subjection to the laws of the land, or to even those of God and nature. No 
magistrate could ever discover or be informed which way one in a hundred 
of these wretches died, or that ever they were baptized.*' He advises the 
government to set them to work ; but he strongly represents the difficulty of 
such an undertaking. '* That sort of people is so desperately wicked, such 
enemies of all work and labour, and, which is yet more amazing, so proud 
in esteeming their own condition above that which they will be sure to call 
slavery, that, unless prevented by the utmost industry and diligence, upon 
the fir^ publication of any orders for putting in execution such a design, 
they will rather die with hunger in caves and dens, and murder their 
young children.'' Fletcher was a brave, honest, and sensible man. He 
had fought and suffered for liberty. Yet the circumstances of his country 
shook his faith in the true principles of government. He looked with 
dismay on the mountains occupied by lawless chiefs and their gangs, and 
the lowlands cursed by the depredations of some plunderers and the pro- 
tection of others. Every where he saw swarms of robbers and beggars. 
He contrasted this desolate prospect with the spectacle which Holland pre- 
sented, the miracles which human industry had there aclijeved, a coudItt 
rescued from the ocean, vast and splendid cities, ports crowded with ships, 
meadows cultivated to the highest point, canals along which hundreds oif 
boats were constantly passing, mercantile houses of which the daily paymenli [' 
exceeded the whole rental of the Highlands, an immense popuktion whoie i 
habits were sober and laborious, and who acquired their comforts, not by | 
injuring, but by benefiting their neighbours. He did not sufficiently coo* ). 
sider that this state of things sprung from the wisdom and vigour of a govern- 
ment, which ensured to every man the fruits of his exertions, and protected 
equally the pleasures of every class, from the pipe of the mechanic to tbe 
picture-gallery and the tulip-garden of the burgo-master ; — that in Scot' 
land, on the contrary, the police was feeble, and the gentry rich in mei 
and destitute of money; that robbery was in consequence common; Ibt 
people will not build barns to be burned, or rear cattle to be lifted; Ihif 
insecurity produced idleness, and idleness crimes ; that these crimes agui 
augmented the insecurity from which they had sprung. He overlom 
these circumstances, and attributed the evil to the want of coercion. Bi 
censured the weak humanity of those fathers of the church who had re|He- 
sented slavery as inconsistent with Christianity. He cited those texts wiA 
which the controversies of our own times have rendered us so familiir. 
Finally, he proposed to convert the lower classes into domestic bondsmn* 
His arguments were at least as those of Major Moody. But how signally 
has the event refuted them ! Slavery was not established in Scotland. Oi 
the contrary, the changes which have taken place there have been favoonbb 
to personal liberty. The power of the chiefs has been destroyed. Securify 
has been given to the capitalist and to the labourer. Could Fletcher not 
revisit Scotland, he would find a country which might well bearacdn- 
parison with his favourite Holland. 

The history of the Maroons of Surinam appears to us strictly analogo0 
to that of the Scottish peasantry. In both cases insecurity product 
idleness. In both security produces industry. The African communityi 
indeed, in the middle of the last century was far more barbarous thanny 
part of the Scotch nation has ever been since the dawn of authentic kii- 
lory. Not one of the fugitives had ever been taught to read and wrik* 
The traces of civilisation which they brought from the colony werevefj 
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light, and were soon eflacod Iiy the habits of a lawless and perilous life. 
)f late, however, their progress has been rapid. Judging of the future 
)y the past, we entertain a strong hope that they will soon form a flourish- 
ng and respectable society. At all eyents, we are sure that their con- 
lition affords no ground for believing that the labourer, within the 
tropics, acts on principles different from those which regulate his conduct 
elsewhere. 

We now come to the case of Hayti, a case oh which Major Moody and his 
disciples place the strongest reliance. The Report tells us, that Toussaint, 
Ghristophe, and Boyer, have all found it necessary to compel the free 
negroes of that island to employ themselves in agriculture — that exportation 
has diminished — that the quantity of coffee now produced is much smaller 
than that which was grown under the French government — that the cultiva- 
tion of sugar 4s abandoned — thai the Haytians have not only ceased to export 
that article, but have begun to import it — that the men indulge themselves 
io repose, and force the women to work for them; and, finally, that this 
dislike of labour can be explained only by the heat of the climate, and can 
be subdued only by coercion. 

Now we have to say, in the first place, that the proofs which the Major 
brings refute each other. If, as he states, the Haytians are coerced, and 
iiave been coerced during the last thirty years, their idleness may be an 
excellent argument against slavery, but can be no argument against liberty. 
If it be said that the coercion employed in Hayti is ndt sufOciently severe, we 
mswer thus : — Wo never denied, Uiat of two kinds of coercion, the more 
ieverc is likely to be the more eflicient. Men can be induced to work only 
ly two motives, hope and fear ; the former is the motive of the free labourer, 
he latter of the slave. Wo hold that, in the long run, hope will answer 
lesl. fiut we are perfectly ready to admit, that a strong fear will stimulate 
ndustry more i>owerfully than a weak fear. The case of Hayti, therefore, 
ian at most only prove that severe slavery answers its purpose belter than 
enient slavery. It can prove nothing for slavery against freedom. But the 
Major is not entitled to use two contradictory arguments. One or the other 
le must abandon. If he chooses to reason on the decrees of Toussaint and 
Ghristophe, he has no right to talk of the decrease of production. If, on the 
ither hand, he insists on the idleness of the Haytians, he must admit their 
iberly. If they are not free, their idleness can be no agument against free- 
kin. 

But we will do more than expose the inconsistency of the Major. We 
pvill take both suppositions successively, and show that neither of them can 
iffect the present question. 

First, llicn, let it be supposed that a coercive system is established in Hayti. 
Uajor Moody seems to think that this fact, if admitted, is suflicienl to^ecide 
Uie controversy. 

''The annexed regulations,'' says he, ''of Toussaint, DesfourmeaUj and Christophe, as well 
M thoae of Preitident Boyer, intended for people in circumstances similar to those of the liberated 
Africans, appear to prove practically that some such measures are necessary as those which I have 
■mbmitted as the result of my own personal observation and experience, in the control of human 
labour in different climes, and under various circumstances.'^ * 

We must altogether dissent from this doctrine. It does not appear to us 
ipAie self-e\ident, that every law which every government may choose to 

^ * Second Part of Major Moody '« Report, p 90. 
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niako is necessarily a wise law. We have sometimes been inclined lo 
suspect that, even in this enlightened country, legislators hare interfered in 
matters which should have been left to take their own course. An English 
parliament formerly thought fit to limit the wages of labour. This prooeed- 
ing does not perfectly satisfy us, that wages had previously been higher 
than they should have been. Elizabeth, unquestionably the greatest so- 
vereign that ever governed England, passed those laws for the support of 
the poor, which, though in seeming and intention most humane, have pro- 
duced more evil than aJl the cruelties of Nero and Maximin. We hare just 
seen that, at the close of the seventeenth century, a most respectable aod 
enlightened Scotch gentleman thought slavery the only cure for the mala- 
dies of his country. Christophe was not destitute of talents. Toussaiot was 
a man of great genius and unblemished integrity, a brave soldier, and in 
many respects a wise statesman. But both these men had been slaves. Both 
were ignorant of history andpolitical economy. Thatidleness and disorders 
should follow a general civil war, was perfectly natural. That rulers, accus- 
tomed to a system of compulsory labour, should think such a system the 
only cure for those evils, is equally natural. But what inference can be 
drawn from such circumstances? 

The negligence with which Major Moody has arranged his Appendix is 
most extraordinary. He has, with strange inconsistency, given us no copy 
of the decree of Touasaint in the original, and no translation of the decree 
of Christophe. The decfee of Boyer, the most important of the three, he has 
not thought fit to publish at all ; though he repeatedly mentions it in terms 
which seem to imply that he has seen it. Our readers are probably aware, 
that the decree of Toussaint, or rather the Major *s translation of it, was re- 
touched by some of the statesmen of Jamaica, docked of the first and last 
paragraphs, which would at once have betrayed its date, and sent over by 
the Assembly to England, as a new law of President Boyer. This forgery, 
the silliest and most impudent that has been attempted within our remeDH 
brance, was at once exposed. The real decree, if there be such a decree, is 
not yet before the public. 

The decree of Toussaint was issued in a time of such extreme confiisioB, 
that even if we were to admit its expediency, which we are very for boB 
doing, we should not be bound to draw any general conclusion from it. AH 
the reasoning which Major Moody founds on the decree of Christophe my 
be refuted by this simple answer — that decree lays at least as many restninb 
on the capitalist as on the labourer. It directs him to provide machinery and 
mills. It limits the amount of his live stock. It prescribes the eircun- 
stances under which he may form new plantations of coflee. It enjoios Ik 
manner in which he is to press his canes and to clean his cotton . The Uajor 
reasons thus : Christophe compelled the field-negroes to work. Hesciil 
follows, that men who live in hot climates will not cultivate the soil sfEt* 
dily without compulsion. We may surely say, with equal justice, Chrii- 
tophe prescribed the manner in which the proprietor was to employ bisa- 
pital. It is, therefore, to be inferred, that a capitalist in a hot climifc 
cannot judge of his own interests, and that the government ought to takelk 
management of his concerns out of his hands. If the Major will not sdofi 
this conclusion, he must abandon his own. All our readers will tM 
that a prince who could lay the capitalist under such restrictions as iM 
which we have mentioned, must have been ignorant of political scienoti 
and prone to interfere in cases where legislative interference is foolish aii 
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pernicious. What conclusion, IheOy can be justly drawn from the restraints 
imposed by such a ruler on the freedom of Uie peasant? 

We have thus disposed of the Brst hypothesis, namely, that the Haytians 
are coerced. We will proceed to the second. Let it be supposed, that (he 
Haytians are not coerced. In that case we say, that if they do not export 
as much as formerly, it will not necessarily follow that they do not work as 
much as formerly; and that if they do not work as much as formerly, it 
still will not follow that their idleness proceeds from physical causes, or 
forms any exception to the general principles which regulate labour. 

The Grst great cause which depresses the industry of the Haytians, is the 
necessity of keeping up- large and costly establishments. All who, since the 
expulsion of the French, have governed that country, have wisely and ho- 
nourably sacrificed every other consideration to the preservation of inde- 
pendence. Large armies have been kept up. A considerable part of the 
population has consequently been supported in an unproductive employ- 
ment ; and a heavy burden has been laid on the industry of the rest. Major 
Moody quotes the following passage from the narrative of a most respectable 
and benevolent American, Mr. Dewey : — 

*^ Throughout thp iskiDd ihe womea perform the principal part of the labour in the field aad ia 

the houae f was often moved with pity for their lot, though I rejoiced that the burden 

wa* now Tohiutarj, and admired ihe spirit of women who could so readily perform the work of 
the men, that the men may be cmployeu in the defence and preservation of their liberties." 

The Major pounces on the fact stated by Mr. Dewey ; but, with the amiable 
condescension of a superior nature, gently corrects his inferences. 

^ That Mr. Dewev, and pious persons like him, do state the facts which he observed correctly, 
lam quite convinced; but when he, and those who reason in his manner, assign causes as solely 
producing the efiect, it it then that error glides into their statements." * 

We are not so completely convinced as the Major seems to be, that all 
pious persons state correctly such facts as Mr. Dewey has observed : but 
we are sure, that Mr. Dewey must be the most ungrateful of men, if he is 
not gratefbl for such compliments. Indeed, the style which the Major al- 
ways adopts towards philanthropists reminds us of Dogberry patting Verges 
on the back : — *' A good old man, Sir! He will be talking. Well said, 
r faith, neighbour. An two men ride of a horse, one must ride behind. 
An honest soul, i' faith, as ever broke bread. But God is to be worshipped. 
All men are not alike.*' But we must go on with the argument of our phi- 
losophical commissioner. 

*^ Any person who has travdied among people in a backward state of knowledge and social civili- 
sation, people who never experienced what slavery was, must have observed, as I have done, 
ihaC the burden of agricultural labour is generally imposed on the females, by the arbitrary power 
exerched over them by the males 

** Whilst an examination into the actual i>opulation of Hayli, and the real number of the males 
■etually withdrawn from agricultural pursuits for those of military servioe, at the time Mr. Dewey 
- iwde bis obscrvaticiks, would show, thai, though the cause assigned by him might have soma 
effect, that, in point of fact, a more powerful influence would probabW be found in the action of 
caases springing from a different source than that assigned by him as the true cause ; and whilst 
ibese other powerful causes are left in action, little practical good is effected by the removal of a 
MUBor influence." *}* 

We have not time to notice the innumerable beauties of this headless and 
endless sentence, in which a double allowance of thaia compensates for the 
absence of a nominative case and a verb : — those who study the works of 
the Major must take such grammar as they can get, and be thankful. But, 

' Second Phif t of Major Moody's Report, p. 38. t Ibid. p. 39. 
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does he advance any reason, or the shadow of any reason, for diasenlin^ 
from the opinion formed by a man whose honesty he acknowledges, oo a 
pomton which it is scarcely possible to be mistaken? No man of comiDoo 
sense can live three days in a country without finding out, whether it is by 
idleness, or by military duties, that the males are prevented from working. 
But Major Moody reasons thus : — Savages, from their propensity to mdo- 
lencc, make their women work for them. The Haytiansmake their women 
work for them; therefore the Ilaytiansare indolent savages;-— an exquisite 
specimen of syllogistic reasoning ! Horses are quadrupeds : but a pig is a 
quadruped ; therefore a pig is a horse. The dullest of the grave-diggers in 
Mamlet would have been ashamed of such an argal. 

The Major surely does not mean to deny, that, in civilised and industrious 
nations, circumstances siaular to those which exist in Hayti have compelled 
the women to engage in. agricultural labour. History abounds with such 
instances. When, fourteea years ago, the Prussians rose against the French, 
almost the whole harvest of Silesia and Upper Saxony was gathered in by 
females. The conscriptions of Bonafiarte frequently produced the same 
eflect. The Major says, indeed, or rather we, endowing his purposes with 
Syntax, say for him, that if the numl)ers of the Haytian people and of the 
Haitian army were ascertained, the causes assigned by Mr. Dewey would 
be found to have produced only part of the e(Tect. But what evidence does 
he ofler ? Where are his facts and his reasonings on these facts? Docs be 
know what tlie population of Hayti may be? Does lie know how large its 
army may be? If he knows, why does he not tell us? H he does not know, 
how can he tell what might be the result of an examination into thoseparti- 
culars? It is something too much that a writer, who, when he tries to demon- 
strate, never demonstrates any thing but his own ignorance of the art of 
reasoning, should expect to be implicitly believed, when he merely dogma- 
tises. 

We grant, that the Haytians do not rear any great quantity of sugar. But 
can this circumstance be explained only by supposing that they are averse 
to the labour necessary for thatpurpose? When capital is witlidrawn fron 
a particular trade, a political economist is commonly inclined to suspect, 
that the profits are smaller than those which may be obtained in other lines 
of business. Now, it is a notorious fact » that the profits which tlie cultiva- 
tion of sugar yields are, in all our West Indian islands, extremely low; 
that the business is carried on only because a large quantity of capital has 
already been fixed in forms useless for every other purpose; and that, if this 
fixed capital were to be suddenly destroyed, no fresh investment would take 
place. A man who has purchased a costly apparatus for the purfxise of 
carrying on a particular manufacture will not necessarily change his biui- 
noss because he finds that his gains are smaller Uian thoso which lie might 
obtain <*l!!»<;where. He will generally prefc^r a small profit to a doadlMib 
and rather take two percent, upon his first investment than let that invest- 
m(*nl perish altogether, suifer his machinery to lie idle, and turn the remains 
of his fortune to a pursuit in which he mifiht make five per cent. This, we 
believe, is the only cause which keeps uf) the cultivation of sugar in Jamaica 
and Antigua. 

In Hayti this cause has ceased too()erate. Most of the fixed capital w 

ci'ftsary for the sii^ar-lrade was deslroycd by 1 he war which foliow«-d lli*" 

lihorHlion of the iw^vmin. The niacliinory which remainrHl was cni|iloj»^l 

as formerly. But it was uoV vv»vVAc*iOLa&\\.\vi\\ Vo*\ssk.vi. This at onceii- 
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plains the gradual decrease of production. A similar decrease, firom similar 
causes, is taking place in our oldest colonies. But let us even suppose that 
the cultivation ofsugar was likely, under ordinary circumstances, to flourish 
in Hayti, it still remains to be considered what security capital invested in 
that business would have enjoyed. A short time back it seemed by no 
means improbable that France would assert her rights to the sovereignty of 
the island by arms. In the year 181 A, the strongest apprehensions were en- 
tertained. A murderous and devastating war, a war in which quarter 
would neither have been given nor taken, was to be expected. The plan of 
defence which the rulers of Hayti contemplated was suited to so terrible a 
crisis. It was intended to turn the coast into a desert, to set fire to the 
buildings, to fall back on the interior fatnesses of the country, and by con- 
stant skirmishes, by hunger, and by the effects of a climate so fatal to Euro- 
peans, to wear out the invading army. This design was avowed by the 
government in publications which have found their way to England. It was 
justified by circumstances, and it could scarcely have failed of success. Biit 
it is evident that the remotest prospect of such an emerc^ency would alone 
have deterred any capitalist from sinking his property in the extensive and 
valuable machinery necessary to a sugar-planter. 

It is true that there is a diminution in the quantity of coffee exported from 
Hayti. But the cause of the diminution is ohvious. The taxes on that 
Krticle are exorbitanUy high. The territorial impost raised on the plantation, 
and the customs which must be paid previous to exportation, make up a duty 
of sixty per cent, on the prime cost. If the Haytians are to be free, they 
must have an army. If they are to have an army, they must raise money; 
and this may possibly be the best way of raising it. But it is evidently 
impossible that a commodity thus burdened can maintain a competition with 
the produce of countries where no taxes exist. 

We therefore think it by no means improbable that the Haytians may 
have abandoned the cultivation of sugar and coffee, not from idleness, but 
from prudence ; that they may have been as industriously employed as their 
enslaved ancestors, though in a different manner. All tiie testimony which 
we have ever been able to procure tends to prove that they are at least in- 
dustrious enough to live comfortably, and multiply rapidly under the weight 
of a very heavy taxation. 

We have shown that the decrease in the exports of Hayti does not neces- 
sarily prove a decrease in the industry of the people. But we also maintain, 
that, even if we were to admit that the Haytians work less steadily than for- 
merly. Major Moody has no right to attribute that circumstance to the in- 
fluence of climate. His error in this and in many other parts of his work 
proceeds from an utter ignorance of the habits of labourers in the temperate 
looe. What those habits are, we have already stated. If an English la- 
bourer, who has hitherto been unable to obtain the enjoyments to which he 
is accustomed without working three hundred days a year, should find him« 
self able to obtain those enjoyments by working a hundred days a year, he 
will not continue to work three hundred days a year. He will make some 
addition to his pleasures, but he will abate largely of his exertions. He wiH 
probably work only on the alternate days. The case of the Haytian is the 
same. As a slave he worked twelve months in the year, and received per- 
haps as much as he would have been able to raise in one month, if he had 
worked on his own account. He was liberated — he found that, by woickwv^ 
for two months, he could procure luxuries ol n<i>\\c\v\v^W^ \v^\^\ ^^%sssr^. 
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If liQ worked unsteadily, he did only what an Englishman, in the saniecir- 
cumstancGs, would have done. In order to prove that labour in Hayli 
follows a law different from what which is in operation among ourselves, it 
is necessary to prove, not merely that the Haytian works unsteadily, but 
tliat he will forego comforts to which ho is accustomed, rather than work 
fiteadily. 

This -Major Moody has not even asserted of the Bayliana, or of any other 
class of tropical labourers. lie has, therefore, altogether failed to show, 
that the natives of the torrid zone cannot be safely left to the influence of 
those principles which have most effectually promoted civilisation in Europe. 
If the law of labour be every where the same, and be has said nothing which 
induces us to doubt that it is so, that unsteadinesa of which be speaks will, at 
least in its e]|treme degree, last only for a time, which, compared with the 
life of a nation, is but as a day in the life of man. The luxuries of one 
generation will become the necessaries of the next. As new desires are 
awakened, greater exertions will be necessary. This cause, co-operating 
with that increase of population of which the Major himself admits the effect, 
will, in less than a century, make the Haytian labourer what diQ Engliab 
labourer now is. 

The last case which we shall consider, is that of the free negroes who 
emigrated from North America to Hayti, They were in number about six 
thousand. President Boyer undertook to defray the whole expense of their 
passage, and to support them after four months after their arrival^-Hidear 
proof that the people of Hay ti are industrious enough to place at the disposal 
of the government funds more than sufficient to defray its ordinary diarges. 
We give the sixth and seventh articles of Beyer's instruction to the agent 
employed by him on this occasion^ as Major Moody states them. It i90D 
these that this whole argument turns. 

^ Article Vl. — To regulate better the interesls of the emigrants, it wpl be proper (q let tbrm 
know in detail, what the gorernment of the republic is disposed to do, to assure their futnre well* 
being and tltat of their obUdr^p^ po the sol« oooditioq of th^ beio^^ood and fodtiatiious citisKM. 
You are authorised, in concert with the agents of the different aocieties, and before eiTil aalboriljr, 
to make arrangements with heads of families, or other emigrants who can unite twelve people able 
to work, and al^o to stipulate that the government will gi? e them a portion of kuid su&iient to 
employ twelve persons, and on which i^ajr be raised coffee^ cotton^ maiate, pease, and oibfr ve- 
getables and provisions ; and afttv they have well improved the said quantity of ktqd, which will 
not be less than thirty-six acres in extent, or twelve carreaces, government will give a perpetual 
title to the said land to these twelve people, their heirs, and asiugDs, 

^ Article VII.— rThosc of the emigranis who prefer applying tliemsclres individually to the cul- 
ture of the earth, either by renting lands already improved, which they will till» or by wprkinv re 
th^ fivld to share the produce with the proprietor, must also engage thenifelyet by a legal act i!k»i, 
on arriving in Hay ti, they will make, tpe ^bove-meotioned arrangement ; ^qd this (hey mi»t dd 
before juoges of the peace j so that, on their arrival here, they will be obliged to app^ thcmsehcs 
to agriculture, and not be liable to become vagranti^" * 

On these passages the Major reasons thus : — 

" In Hayti, ev^n at present, uqder the judicioua government of President Boyer, we find theftw 
and intelligent American blacks receiving land for nothing, having their expenses paid, and Ike 
firoduce of the bud to be for their own advantage, oblued, by a legal act, to apply tbemselTtflv 
a kind of labour which is manifestly and clearly intended to better their condition. 

^ Why should a free man be thus obliged to act in a maan^ which the most ignorant penn 
might discover was a duty incumbent on him, and that the result would be for his advantMe^ 
The legal act and ita penalties, after such a grant of Und, wouM app^fu* pr^fminently abturo ii 
Kngland." * 

Wo, for our own parts, can conceive nothing more pre-eminently absurd, 
than for a man to quote and comment on what he has never read. Tiiisis 

* Second Part of Major Moody's Heport, p. 30. f ibid. p. 3S. 
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clearly the case with the Major. The emigrants who were to be obliged by 
a legal act to apply themselves to labour, were not those who were to receive 
land for nothing, but those who were to rent it, or to hire tbemseWes out 
a» labourers under others. The Major has applied the provisions of the 
Seventh Article to the class mentioned in the Sixth. So disgraceful an in- 
stance of carelessness we never saw in any official document. 

Whether the President acted well or ill, is not the question. The prin- 
ciple on which he proceeded cannot be mistaken. He was about to advance 
a considerable sum for the purpose of transporting these people to Hayti. 
He appears, as far as we can judge from these instructions, to have exacted 
no security from the higher and most respectable class, fiut he thought it 
probable, we suppose, that many of those idle and profligate persona who 
abound in all great cities, and who are peculiarly likely to abound in a de- 
graded caste, beggars and thieves, the refuse of the North American brid^* 
wells, might accept this proposal, merely that they might live for some 
months .at free cost, and then return to their old habits. He therefore 
oaturally required some assurance that the poorer emigrants intended to 
support themselves by their industry before he would agree to advance their 
subsistence. 

The Major propeedf thus : — 

^ Your Lordship may observe, in the instructions of the President, that only certain modes of 
rewardiop^ the labour of the free American Black are mentioned, vis. renting land already improved, 
working in the field to share the produce^ with the labourer, or, by being: proprietors of umd, to 
cultivate on their own account without either rent or purchase, having land from the free gift of 
tlie government. 

** The ordinary mode of rewarding^ the labourer by the payment of wageSj as in England or 
the East Indies, where the country is fully peopled, is never onee mentione<l or alluded to by 
Presideni Boyer, who may be fairly supposed to understand the situation of the country which he 
governs.** ♦ 

For the sake of the Haytians, we hope that Boyer understands the country 
which ha governs, t>etter tlian the Major understands the subject on which 
he writes. Who, before, ever thought of mentioning the renting of land as 
a mode of rewarding the labourer? The renting of land is a transaction 
between the proprietor of the soil and the capitalist. Can Major Moody 
possibly imagine, that, in any part of the world, the labourer, as a labourer, 
pays rent, or receives it? He surely must know, tliat those emigrants 
who rented land, must have rented it in the capacity, not of labourers, but 
of capitalists ; that thev must have paid the rent out of the profits of tlieir stock, 
not out of the gains oi their labour ; that even when a man works on his own 
account, the gains of bis labour, though not generally called wages, are 
wages to all intents and purposes, and, though popularly confounded with 
his profits, follow a law altogether different. But Boyer, says Major Moody, 
never mentions wages. How can wages be better defined, than as the 
share of the produce allowed to the labourer ? Does Major Moody conceive 
that wages can be paid only in money, or that money wages represent any 
thing but that share of iho produce of which the President speaks? He 
goes on, however, floundering deeper and deeper in absurdity at every 
step. 

** Id iha present conHtltntioa of Hayti, as administered by President Boyer, in ' Titre sur TEtat 
PoUlique dea Citoycns/ 1 fuMi, under the 47th aot, that the rights of citizenship are soipendcd, as 
regarcfs domestics working for wages ( * par 1 etat de domcstique a gages M, in tnat very republican 
country, where a person, ignorant of the effect of physical causes, woulcl naturally conclude that 

* Second Part of Mnjor Moody's Report, p. 22, 
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it would bfl moit uajint to deprive a man k>f hin riKht of citizcMbip, becaufe he preTerred OM 
mode of sutwitfting Iiimwlf to another, which the gOTernment witlied to encourage." * 

Physical causes again ! We should like to know whether these physical 
causes operate in France. In the French Constitution of the year 1791, 
we find the following Article : — '* To be an active citizeof, it is necessary 
not to bo in a menial situation, namely, that of a servant receiving wages." 

It seems, therefore, that tliis law which, in the opinion of Major Moody, 
nothing but the heat of the torrid zone will explain — this law, which any 
person, ignorant of physical causes, would consider as grossly unjust, is 
copied from the Institutions of a great and enlightened European nation. 
We can assure him, that a little knowledge of history Is now and then very 
useful to « person who undertakes to speculate on politics. 

We must return for a moment to the North American emigrants. Much 
mismanagement seems to have taken place with respect to them. They 
were received with cordiality, and pampered with the utmost profusion, by 
the liberal inhabitants of Port-au-Prince. They had left a country where 
they bad always been treated as the lowest of mankind ; they had landed in 
a country where they were overwhelmed with caresses and presents. The 
heads of many were turned by the change. Many came from cities, and, 
totally unaccustomed to agricultural labour, found themselves transporfed 
into the midst of an agricultural community. The government, with more 
generosity than wisdom, suffered them to eat their rations in idlenes. 
This is a short summary of the narrative of Mr. Dewey, who was hintfelt 
on the spot. He continues thus : — 

** Although these and other circumstances damped the ardour of some of the enigraats, iid 
rendered them dissatisfied with their situation, jet I have uniformly found the industrious aiiid the 
most respectable, and such as were fitted to be cultivators of the soil, contented with their ooadi- 
tion and prospects, and convinced that great advantages were put within their reaich. By fitf the 
greater part of the emigrants I saw were satisfied with their change of country, and many were so 
much pleased that they would not return on any consideration, and said, tluit they never Mi at 
home before, that they have never felt what it was to be in a country where their colour was aol 
despised. But these were such as went oot expecting to meet difficulties, and not to live ia the 
city ; and they are so numerous, and pursuing their course with so much enterpriae. that 1 fed 
there is no more reason for surprise at the industry and contentment which they exhibit, thaaH 
the dissatisfaction which has brought back 900, and will perhaps bring back a few more." f 

All this statement the Major quotes as triumphantly as if it were fovour- 
ahle to his hypothesis, or as if it were not of itself sufScient to refute every 
syllable that he has written. Those who came from towns shrunk from 
agricultural labour. Is this a circumstance peculiar to any climate? Let 
Major Moody try the same experiment in this country with the footmen and 
shopmen of London, and see what success he will have. But those who 
were accustomed to tillage applied themselves to it with vigour ; and tbif 
though they came from a cold country, and must therefore be supposed to 
have been peculiarly sensible of the influence of tropical heat. It is dear, 
therefore, that their desire to better their condition surmounted that love of 
repose which, according to the new philosophy of labour, can, in irarfl, 
fertile, and thinly peopled countries, be surmounted only by the tear of 
punishment. 

We have now gone through the principal topics of which the Major his 
treated. We have done him more than justice. We have arranged his 
chaotic mass of facts and theories ; we have frequently translated his lan- 
guage into English; we have refrained from quoting the exquisitely Hdi- 

' Second Part of Major Moud>\ Ri'|Kirl, p. 22. f Ibid. p. 36. 
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culous similitudes and allusions with wtiich hd has set ofl* his reasonings ; 
we have repeatedly taken on ourselves the burden of the proof in cases where^ 
by all the rules of logic, we might have imposed it on him. Against us, he 
cannot resort to his ordinary modes of defence : he cannot charge us with 
ignorance of local circumstances, for almost all the facts on which we have 
argued are taken from his own Report. He cannot sneer at us as pious, 
benevolent people, misled by a blind hatred of slavery, eager in the pursuit 
of a laudable end, but ignorant of the means by which alone it can be at- 
tained. We have treated thd question as a question purely scientific. We 
have reasoned as if we had been reasoning, not about men and women, but 
about spinning-ieanies and power-looms. 

Point by point we have refuted his whole theory. We have shown that 
the phenomena which he attributes to the atmosphere of the torrid zone are 
found in the most temperate climates ; and that, if coercion be desirable 
in the case of the West Indian labourer, the stocks, the branding iron, and 
the forty stripes save one, ought to be, without delay, introduced into 
England. 

There are still some parts of the subject on which, if this article were not 
already too long, we should wish to dwell. Coercion, according to Major 
Moody, is necessary only in those tropical countries in which the population 
does not press on the means of subsistence. He holds, that the multipli- 
cation of the species will at length render it superfluous. It would be easy 
to show that this remedy is incompatible with the evil ; that the deadly 
labour, or, as he would call it, the steady labour, which the West Indian 
sugar-planter exacts, destroys life with frightful rapidity ; that the only 
colonies in which the slaves keep up their numbers are those in which the 
cultivation of sugar has altogether ceased, or has greatly diminished; and 
that, in those settlements in which it is extensively and profitably carried 
on, the population decreases at a rate which portends its speedy extinction. 
To say, therefore, that the negroes of the sugar colonies must continue 
slaves till their numbers shall have greatly increased, is to say, in decent 
and humane phraseology,'that they must continue slaves till the whole race 
is exterminated. 

At some future lime we may resume this subject. We may then attempt 
to explain a principle, which, though established by long experience, still 
appears to many people paradoxical, namely, that a rise in the price of 
sugar, while it renders the slave more valuable, tends at the same time ta 
abridge his life. We may then also endeavour to show how completely 
such a system is at variance with the principles on which alone colonisation 
can be defended. When a great country scatters, in some vast and fertile 
wilderness, the seeds of a civilised population, fosters and protects the Infant 
community through the period of helplessness, and roars it into a mighty 
nation, the measure is not only beneficial to mankind, but may answer ^ 9 
mercantile speculation. The sums which were advanced for the support 
and defence of a few emigrants, struggling with difficulties and siurrounded 
by dangers, are repaid by an extensive and lucrative commerce with flourish- 
ing and populous regions, which, b'jt for those emigrants, would still have 
been inhabited only by savages and beasts of prey. Thus, in spite of all the 
errors which our ancestors committed, both during their connexion with the 
North American provinces, and at the time of separation, we are inclined 
to think that England has, on the whole, obtained great benefits from them. 
From our dominions in New South Wales, if judiciously governed, great 
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advanlages may also bo derived. But what advantage can wc derive from 
colonies in which the population, under a cruel and grinding gystem of op- 

Eression, is rapidly wasting away ? The planter, we muat suppose, knows 
is own interest. If he chooses to wear his slave to death by exacting from 
him an exorbitant quantity of work, we must suppose that he gains more 
by the work than he loses by the death. 

But his capital is not the only capital which has been sunk in those coun- 
tries. Who is to repay the English nation for the treasure which has been 
expended in governing and defending them ? If we had made Jamaica whil 
we have made Massachussets, if we had raised up in Guiana a population 
like that of New York, we should indeed have been repaid. But of such i 
result under the present system there is no hope. It is not improbable, 
that some who are now alive may see the last negro disappear from our 
trans-Atlantic possessions. After having squandered a sum, which, if 
judiciously employed, might have called into existence a great, rich, and 
enlightened people, which might have spread our arts, our laws, and oor 
language from the banks of the Maragnon, to the Mexican sea, we shall 
again leave our territories deserts as we found them, without one memorial 
to prove (hat a civilised man ever set foot on their shores. 



DISABILITIES OF THE WEST INDIA MULATTOES.* 

The great field of Colonial Policy offers few matters to our view more 
important at all times, but in the existing posture of affairs more peculiarly 
pressing upon our attention, than the situation of the people of colour. 
Those unfortunate persons form a very numerous class of our fellow- 
subjects ; and their industry and general good conduct render them still 
more worthy than their numbers to attract our notice. They are highly 
important in respect of wealth; and they suffer under privations entailed 
upon them by no fault of (heir own, but arising from the crimes and follies 
of others, and affixed to their colour by the decrees of colonial wisdom and 
humanity. Dr. Lushington, the able, enlightened, and honest friend of 
oppressed men, of what colour soever, has lately added to the very great 
obligations he had before conferred upon the cause of justice and souod 
policy, by bringing before Parliament and the country this interesting sub< 
ject, in a speech replete with enlarged views, animated by a spirit of true 
philanthropy, and tempered by an extraordinary portion of moderation. 
The same question which Dr. Lushington so ably raised in the Commons, 
was afterwards most admirably stated in the Lords, and with great effect, 
by Lord Ilarrowby, President of His Majesty's Council. Thatenli^t- 
ened, accomplished, and virtuous nobleman, has always approved himaeK 
the firm and i)owerful friend of the oppressed negro, in all the situations 
where his eminent talents have been exerted. We shall proceed, without 
further preface, to state the case which so lamentably adds one to the num- 
berless examples heretofore given of the unfitness of West Indian legis- 
lators to discharge their high functions, and of the absolute necessity which 
exists for the prompt and efficacious interference of the mother-country. 

* Rtpart or the African loslitution for 18S7. Vol. xWi. p. 318. June, Iftff. 
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in order to preserve her colonial empire from all the worst mischiefs that 
can result from power abused on the one hand, and vengeance long defer- 
red and signally exacted on the other. 

The important island of Jamaica was conquered from Spain during the 
brilliant period of the Protectorate, in the year 1655. Charles the Second, soon 
after his restoration in 1661, granted the island a charter, under which the 
House of Assembly was constituted. By that document, it is solemnly 
declared, that ''the children of subjects of England, to be born in Jamaica, 
shall, from their respective births, be reputed to be, and shall be, free 
denizens of England, holding the same privileges, to all intents and purposes, 
as the free-born subjects of England ; " — a superfluous grant, it is true, 
because, long before the Restoration, at the accession of the King's grand- 
father to the English Crown, the general principle had been solemnly re- 
cognised by the Judges in the famous case of the Post nati (commonly called 
Calvin's Case), that all persons born within the King's allegiance are natural- 
born subjects of the English Crown. Nevertheless, to remove all doubts, 
the grant is thus expressly made to all persons, without distinction of colour 
or race, and by the self-same instrument which constituted the Jamaica 
Legislature a lawful body. 

Nothing appears to have been done against these rights during the reigns 
of Charles, James II., and King William ; but, as if tlic good Queen Anne's 
time were fated to be in all parts of the world, America as well as Ireland, 
and to all subdivisions of persons, mulattoes as well as Catholics, the era of 
disqualification, either for opinions which they should not, and for com- 
plexion which they could not, change, in 1711 an act was passed (10 Ann. 
cap. A.), excluding from all public offices all persons of colour, Indians, and 
Jews. In 17^3 this policy was further followed up by the act 6 Geo. 2. 
disqualifying all persons of colour not in the fourth degree from the negro 
stock, from voting at elections. Previous to this period, a custom had been 
introduced of rejecting the evidence of coloured people against whites in 
every case; but it was doubted whether or not they could bear witness 
against one another. This doubt was solved in 17 AS, by the 21 Geo. 2. 
cap. 7. which legalised the customary exclusion of coloured evidence in all 
cases against whites, but let it in as ajgainst each other. 

Notwithstanding these serioos disabilities, the mixed race grew rapidly 
in numbers and in wealth ; for it was found by the House of Assembly 
in 1762, that property of between 200,000/. and 300,000/. in value, includ- 
ing four estates, had*^ devolved to them by devise and bequest at difTerent 
times. Men's affections, not to mention their feelings of justice, towards 
the innocent offspring of their love, lawful or illicit, were found not to obey 
exactly the dictates of West Indian policy ; and legislative measures were 
required to force them into courses more congenial to the savage spirit which 
presided over those councils. The Assembly, accordingly, which derived 
its own eiustence and authority entirely from the same charter that gave the 
mulattoes all the rights of Enghsh subjects, " to all intents and purposes, 
from the dates of their respective births," passed a law, restraining their 
power of taking, by devise or bequest, to the value of 2,000/. currency, and 
limiting their power of purchasing landed property to the same incon- 
siderable sum. 

In 1713 the first attempt was made to exclude mulattoes from all employ- 
ment on plantations, by a general act, which, being transmitted to England, 
Was refused the Royal assent ; and thus began the system of annual bills, to 
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defraud the Crown of its negative voice. Each bill bound the planlers, 
under severe penalties, to fill every situation in their employ with a white 
person. Those bills continued up to the last year, when the governor 
refused his assent to the deficiency law, because it contained provisions of 
peculiar hardship respecting the absentees. 

luall this history of exclusion and disqualification, it is cheering to meet 
with one exception. After the Maroon war in 1796, when the men of 
colour had distinguished themselves, so as to extort the unqualified ap« 
probation of the Assembly, and to command the hearty gratitude of the 
whole community, a bill was passed, allowing them to give evidence against 
white persons, — in cases of assault upon the witnesses themselves I It 
graciously pleased those lords of the world to decree that the race so nearly 
allied to themselves by blood, and to whoso gallantry and faithful attach- 
ment they owed their existence, should no longer be kicked and beaten like 
dogs, without redress ; but the privilege of giving evidence was strictly 
confined to the case of the person himself who was assaulted ; and no 
mulatto could call another as his witness, if tried for any ofTence. These 
restrictions, and all others on the evidence of free people of colour, were 
done away in 1813 ; and in 1816 they were permitted to navigate their own 
vessels coastwise, which, ever since 1712, had l)een prohibited, by a law 
requiring vessels of a certain burden to be manned by whites. They were 
now also allowed to drive carls and hackney coaches, a right formerly 
withheld by the same spirit of curious and niggardly legislation. The 
restrictions upon bequests and devises were also repealed in 1813. 

There still remain, however, the most grievous of all the disabilities 
under which the coloured race have been laid. They cannot exercise the 
elective franchise ; they are excluded from all offices and places of trust ; 
and, worse than all, they cannot serve in any case upon juries. Let us for 
a moment consider the effects of these disqualifications. 

The mulattoes are subject to the laws made by the House of Assembly. 
By those laws they are regulated, governed, and taxed. But, rich and 
accomplished and intelligent as many of them are, they can neither sit in 
that house, nor exercise their voice in saying who shall sit there ; nor in any 
way lift that voice, as free men should do, in any other than the notes of 
suppliant petition. And to whom is the unchecked dominion confided over 
this race of men, who must have no voice, either direct or indirect, in the 
councils that are to rule their destiny? To a rival colour; to a hostile 
caste ; to the men who have created all these disabilities, in order to exclode 
them ; to those who prove, by the very act of engrossing all the power 
over the degraded race, that they hate and fear them, and feel their sub- 
jection as necessary for their own security and ease. Let Christian people 
make the case their own, according to the favourite maxim of llieir 
religion — the maxim so often quoted, and so seldom followed. How wouki 
the people of England like to be ruled and taxed by a parliament all Irish— 
still more, by one all French or all American? But that bears a faint 
semblance to our case. Peace and fashion may reconcile us to Frenchmen; 
our interest, the fear of losing Ireland, and having England crippled, may 
even reconcile us to Irishmen; and the interests of trade may almost make 
us friends with the Americans. But between the people of colour, and their 
representatives and rulers, there is no common tie, except that of humanity, 
which is outraged by the one party, and only remembered in the other, to 
show that it exasperates all animosities, and that cattle would Ik* btHId^ 
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Irealed than human beasts of burden. The hand of Providence has stamped 
OB the oppressed a mark that cannot be effaced, and the Ethiopian must be 
washed white before his lot in being subject to the hostile caste can become 
so gentle as the case we have been supposing, of the English nation ruled 
by an American parliament, chosen in America, and not in England. 

The exx^lusion from all places renders the deprivation of the elective 
franchise still more severe. The mulatto only feels the ruling powers, 
by coming in contact with his natural enemy ; he only sees thd consti- 
tuted authorities of his country, when he .looks at the hostile colour. 
Power is never mitigated by kindred feelings ; on the contrary, it is 
exasperated by the instinctive sense of natural diversity, by all the fac- 
titious prejudices of customs and laws, and by all the feelings of fear which 
tyranny creates at once for its own augmentation, and lis own punishment. 

But Ioo*k to the worst of all these disabilities. , Whatever mulatto comes 
into a eourt of justice — a court by outward form resembling what elsewhere 
are courts in which justice presides — ^he comes among judges and jurors 
who are his natural enemies and oppressors. He is injured in his person, 
he is despoiled of his property, he is restrained of his liberty, by a white 
man ; his child or his wife is taken from him ; his feelings are outraged ; 
his sense of honour — for all our cruelty has not rooted all sense of honour 
from the dingy bosom — ^hls sense of honour is wounded — a sense the more 
exquisite that it has survived every effort of his oppressor to extinguish it. 
In mockery, he is bid to bend his footsteps towards the halls of justice, and 
tauntingly told that they fling open wide their gates to men of every com- 
plexion and every race He hurries thither : the doors are blackened with 
the white clouds— of his foes ; the ermine decks the shoulders — of his foes ; 
the jury-box is filled with twelve— of his foes, — selected from the motley 
population he lives in, for the express purpose of doing injustice between him 
and his adversary. But we hear it said, ** This is insidious — there is no 
such purpose*in the selection. " Why, then, we would ask, is the selection 
made? Answer us this, ye who charge us with distorting facts, or rather 
with perverting inferences. Answer and tell us, why the jury is to be 
purged of all colour, when the man of colour is tried ? — freed from all 
community of feeling and opinion with him, and made up of men expressly 
lod avowedly taken because they have a common colour and origin with the 
mulatto's antagonist ? Who can name another reason for choosing them 
all whites, except that, if chosen indiscriminately of the two hues, there 
Would be jurors of the same race with the man of colour ; whereas the 
principle is, to have them all of the white man's blood and lineage ? Again, 
let the Christian wrong-doer — for whoso consents to wrong, doeth wrong 
— resort to the golden rule of his Master, and put himself in the place 
of his tawny brother. How should we, in Old England, like being tried 
for our lives by a French or an American jury, silting under the superintend- 
ence of a French or American judge? But that is a poor approximation 
to the case in hand. Rather let us ask, how would you — Englishmen and 
Whites as you are — ^like being tried by a jury all brown mulattoes, or all 
black negroes, with an African in the seat of the presiding judge ? How 
Would you like being told, not only that all your judges were not to be 
Whites like yourself, but that not one of them was to be other than aliens to 
your name, and complexion, and race ? You have already answered the 
c|U6Btion ; you have, wherever you had the power, refused to be tried by 
iudges, any one of whom bore the marks of the hostile colour ; and yet you 
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desire the mulatto to think be has justice, when you try him by judges, 
every one of whom is taken from among liis enemies and oppressors ! In 
England, you suffer not the meanest foreigner, of the most hostile nation, 
or the mcNBl barbarous, to be tried by a jury of Englishmen ; he miiiU 
have at least one half of foreign race and birth. No matter from nvhat 
lineage he is sprung, be it ever so base ; from what coast he has conic 
hither, be it ever so hostile ; before what gods he bends, be they ever 
so savage ; by what barbarities his caste is disfigured, be they ever so 
revolting — he may be a rude idolater from New Holland, or a barbarous 
soldier of Mahomet, or a vile and prostituted adorer of the Juggernaut ; 
—he cannot be tried by an English tribunal. But the civilised mulatto, 
begotten by an English father ; born in the bosom of an English settlemeat ; 
trained, it may be, in the refinements of English society ; — is condemned], 
by his fellow Christian, to be tried by a jury far more likely to do him 
injustice, than the English could by possibility be to wrong any infidel on 
whoso superstitious rites the sun ever rose ; and he is yet further condemned 
to hear this fellow Christian boast, that he has done his unfortunate and 
unoffending brother justice. 

It may now be fit, as principles alone, how incontrovertible soever, are 
rarely appealed to with eflect, to ask what interest we have in per|>etuatiog 
such grievances as these ?— what safely there is in keeping up such a caiiw 
of oiTence in all people of colour ? And ttiis question may best be solved by 
enquiring into the importance of the coloured order. Their numbers in 
Jamaica alone are said to exceed 30,000, and those of the free blacks 10,000. 
They, therefore, greatly exceed the whites in numerical force ; and the 
mulattoes form one half of the militia-^being, from the necessity of the 
case, freely intrusted with the possession of arms. But how much more 
important an aspect do those numbers — those armed numbers — ^wear, when 
we reflect that they stand between a handful of whites and the sable myriads 
of African slaves by whom they are surrounded, daily and nightly, in towo 
and in country, in the house and in the field, and to whose divisions and want 
of concert, but, more than all, want of arms and of leaders, that IiandhI 
owes its prolonged existence in the Charaibean Seas. Moreover, by 
natural and political causes, the nnmbers of the whites arc daily decreasing; 
by the like causes, the mulattoes are on the increase. Then let the wealth 
of the degraded caste be taken into account. Their property is now reck- 
oned at upwards of three millions. One gentleman of that colour has 
150,0(:0/. of his own ; another, a white planter, left as much to his coloored 
children ; a third left 200,000/. in the same way ; and a fourth gave 2 00,000/. 
to a mulatto friend who survived him, and 50,000/ to a black woman. 
Among the petitioners who made the late forcible appeal to Parliament, 
throu^ Dr. Lnshington, three inhabitants of one parish were pr^ssrcscd 
of property to the amount of 120,000/. This is a body of men, wi? ma} 
rest assured, who will wax great In wealtli as well as strons in nuniliPi^: 
and it becomes us to think betimes wlicther it consists best with our inleresl. 
and with our safetv, to have them for our allies or our enemies 

The existence of the grievance is too palpable to be denied ; the planI«TS, 
therefore, essay U) mitigate the asperity of its features ; and, failing' in Ihi^ 
too, they would fain persuade us that the true remedy is by sendiniz \hf 
coloured men to seek redress individually at the hands of the (Colonial A.^ 
semblies, from which they are by law excluded. "(jo,"say they, "and 
bring in private naturalisation bills, as if you were alif'us. The foes are no* 
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dimioished, and by paying your attorneys heavy costs, you may gradually, 
and one by one, succeed to the enjoyment of your just and natural rights." 
To this the answer is easy, and it is decisive. If the remedy be fit to men- 
tion, it must be commensurate with the mischief. Who, then, recommends 
bringing in eight thousand naturalisation bills? But all — all would pass as 
a matter of course. Is it so? Then what better reason can you give for 
the obvious process of consolidating all the eight thousand bills into one ge- 
neral act? The honourable-minded among the mulattoes feel an honest 
repugnance to seek this kind of relief, which the wealthy only can obtain ; 
while, from partaking in it at all, the poor are for ever excluded — ^the poor, 
upon whom the oppression of the disabling laws presses by far the most se- 
verely. 

We have said much on this painfully interesting question ; yet the subject 
remains unexhaust^. The legislature of the mother country has been 
powerfully appealed to ; the whites of the colonies have begun to feci its 
pressure; there have, within the last two years, been petitions from the 
whites in parishes of Jamaica, bearing to their Assembly, and to us at 
home, the unsuborned testimony of most unsuspected witnesses against one 
of the worst practical evils which the destruction of the grand evil of all, 
the African Slave Trade, has left behind it. Threats are much objected to 
by the Islands, and justly, if any one ever launched such threats at them. 
But there is a diflerence between a threat and a warning — a vain, braggart 
menace, and a fair, open, timely notice. The duty of the Imperial Legis- 
lature is to act as the rights of its colonial subjects and the safety of the 
state demand ; and to discharge its own functions for the conmion good, if 
the Colonial Assemblies forget or abandon theirs. Incident to this high duty 
towards the Empire, is another towards the Assemblies, the neglect whereof 
would give these jealous bodies just cause of complaint. It is fitting to give 
them due intimation of what mustte done in England, if nothing be done in 
the West Indies. Then, there is a wide difference between acting upon this 
solemn warning and doing the just things which will render all proceed- 
ings here unnecessary, and basely yielding to the menace of an adversary, 
and doing wrong to escape from his anger. Let not the Assemblies, then, 
any longer neglect this warning. It has oftentimes been given, no doubt, 
and by a pOwer most slow to follow it up — but followed up it will and it 
must be, unless right and justice have ceased to find favour in the sight of 
England. 



NATUBAL DEATH OF SLAVEBY.* 

There are many subjects which must be approached with caution, on 
account of the magnitude of the interests they are supposed to involve : but 
there are many also, as to which it ultimately turns out that the caution, 
so suggested, has only increased the hazards it was adopted to obviate, and 
embarrassed instead of facilitating the efforts it was expected to favour. The 

* A Short Review of the Slave Trade aod Slavery, with ConsidenUionfi on the Benefit which 
would arise from cultivating Tropical Productions by Free Labour. VoL xlvi. p. 490. October, 
1827. 
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wise and philanthropic persons who struggled so gloriously for the abolition 
of the Slave Trade, were enemies of course to the state of slavery generally, 
and must have looked forward to its total abolition, as the natural consum- 
mation of their system. But, aware of the great influence of the West India 
proprietors, they feared that their whole scheme might be crushed in its 
outset, if they had ventured in the beginning to propose so extensive a re^ 
formation. They confined themselves, therefore, to the abolition of that 
detestable traffic ; and trusted, we fear upon very insufficient grounds, (o 
the effect of that measure in gradually mitigating and at last extinguish- 
ing altogether, the miseries of servitude. Experience, however, has shown 
how completely this reliance has been disappointed ; and instead of finding 
that the abolition of the trade has led to the mitigation or gradual extinction 
of slavery — the best-informed advocates of the negroes are now compelled 
to look to the mitigation of slavery as their best security for the substantial 
repression of the trade. This is distinctly stated in the 19th Report of the 
African Institution. ' ' As in the Abolition of the Slave Trade," they say, '' wc 
originally sought tlie mitigation of slavery, so are we now driven to consider 
whether any other efficient means are left us, than that of reversing our 
course of proceeding ; and whether we must not look henceforward to (he 
mitigation and extinction of Slavery, as our only security for the abolition 
of the Slave Trade. We cannot, unfortunately, compel other nations to 
abandon it ; and it seems too probable that they are not to be persuaded ; 
but by a determined encouragement of free labour we may make it not 
worth pursuing." The error of the early abolitionists upon the subject is 
well worth pointing out ; for it still continues, we fear, to perplex our po- 
licy on this most important topic. They supposed that an advance in the 
price of slaves, and the impossibility of procuring fresh supplies by impor- 
tation, would induce the planters to take better care of them. But tliis they 
would not have expected, if they had duly considered the nature of the sys^ 
tem ; for high prices of produce and of slaves (which are in fact synonymous) 
are, in tniQi, the very foundations of slavery, aud enhance all its evils, by 
enabling the masters to pay for the luxury of cruelty and oppression ; whilst, 
on the contrary, its approaching extinction is always announced by a gra- 
dually diminishing value, both of slaves and of produce, until it almost im- 
perceptibly glides into freedom. Men will always maintainr themsclvis 
more cheaply than they can be maintained by another ; and will always do 
more work for theii' own maintenance and emolument than for the men^ 
profit of a master. Wherever labourers can be had in abundance, thercjfore. 
and the produce of labour is consequently at its lowest price, it is impossible 
that slaves can be profitably maintained; and it is only an unnaturally 
high, or monopoly price, both of labour and its products," that can support 
that most unnatural and detestable institution. 

We are disposed to attribute to a forgetfulness of these plain principles, 
the course which has been pursued by Mr. Huskisson, who appears in sonu- 
degree to have thrown the broad shield of his influence over a system com- 
pletely at variance with his general principles, not only in the last debate 
upon the question of the East India trade, but also in a former debate on 
that subject, when he is reported to have said that he ** knew opinions wcr' 
entertained out of that House, but he was happy to say not in it, that low 
prices of produce were productive of benefit to the slaves.'' Now, if the 
competition of free labour has been the means of changing slavery into free- 
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dom, io all countries ivbere thai happy change has been made, and if it can 
only have had that effect by reducing the price of the article produced, to 
the great ultimate benefit both of the labourer and his employer, we cannot 
but think that this statement gives a very unsatisfactory view of the prin- 
ciples both of the ministers and of the legislature. If true, however, it 
may serve to abate our surprise at the late Report of the Directors of tlio 
British, Irish, and Colonial Silk Company, which company had the sanc- 
tion of the names of several members of the administration, and in which 
we find it stated, that *' the directors had every disposition to extend this 
branch of culture to the fTest India Islands ; favourable arrangements were 
anticipated, both from the (lovernmeot and the liouse of Assembly, and a 
large tract of country would have been obtained in the mountainous die- 
tricts ; but after very minute enquiry, the price of labour was found (o op- 
pose an insurmountable obstacle to any attempt in that quarter." This, it 
most be owned, was a wonderful discovery, to have been made by such 
very minute enquiries, under the direction of the first ministers of state ! 
It is well that they did not also discover that the means (viz. bounties and 
prohibitions of all rival commodities), which render tlie culture of sugar 
profitable, might do just the same for the culture of silk, notwithstanding 
the **high price of labour." 

Some of the most enlightened statesmen of the United States, we observe, 
are patronising a scheme for the colonization of free blacks, and contem- 
plating the expenditure of very large sums of money to relieve their country 
in this way from the farther extension, and also to eflfect the ultimate ex- 
tinction, of the acknowledged and the enormous evils of slavery : and yet a 
fuller examination, we conceive, could not fail to convince them that the 
increase of the slave, population, which they seem so much to dread, and 
Uie competition of the free labour of those very black men they arc now 
sending away, is the natural and the certain means of extinguishing slavery, 
while their proceedings must tend to strengthen and per|>ctuate its bonds. 

Even the little we have now said should be enough, we think, to prove 
the necessity of furtlier investigation : and why is this not to take place? 
Because, forsooth, the great interest the colonists have in the question 
makes it impossible to discuss it without irritation. The corn growers, the 
ship owners, and the silk manufacturers, all of them, considered that their 
interests were involved in the monopoly enjoyed by their diilbrent trades ; 
and yet this did not prevent the investigation of the subject, or an attempt to 
remove those monopolies. The only difference is, that, in this case, hu- 
manity calls for a change, as loudly as sound policy; and therefore, it seems, 
it must not be attempted, because there will be irritation if the subject be 
thoroughly discussed! If human sufiering were not involved in the ques- 
lion, the case would be investigated sooner, and the system of slavery would 
sooner be abolished. This does seem to us very strange doctrine. In the 
beginning of the discussion, many of the friends of humanity rejected all 
considerations of policy; and now it seems as if they must turn round and 
rojoct all considerations of humanity, if they wish to hasten the accomplish- 
ment of their object. Whether this circumstance ought to occasion delay 
or not, it is an admitted fact that it does so : and, that we may now avoid 
(his dreadful irritation, we shall take care to speak of slaves only as we 
would do of any other property. The question of free trade, as respects 
West Indian properly, plainly needs not involve any irritation » unless the 

•27* 
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West Indians themselves introduce it ; and it would surely be carrying con- 
cession a little too far, were we to consent to the continuance of this odious 
system, and shrink from all investigation, merely because the parties in- 
terested might introduce into the discussion topici by which they would 
themselves be irritated. 

In slavery, man is held and considered as property; and this necessarily 
supposes that value is attached to the possession. Like all other property, 
however, its value fluctuates according to circumstances. Scarcity advances 
the price, and abundance reduces it. Commodities may be so abundant, 
compared with the demand for them, as to have no exchangeable value. 
This is actually the case with men in Ireland, where, by Iheir abundance, 
they have not only lost their value, but are become so burdensome to the 
state, that it is in contemplation to send them away, at the expense of mil- 
lions. But where man has no saleable value, it is plain that slavery cannot 
exist with profit. On the contrary, where men are scarce, and good land 
is abundant and cheap, or where the price of produce is hig^, a man by his 
labour can raise much more than will maintain him. In such circunn 
stances, therefore, if men are their own masters, they will either cultivate 
their own land, or they will demand high wages for their fabour ; and its 
man is the property of another, his value will be high. But, by the laws of 
our nature, if men are placed in favourable, or even in ordinary circani' 
stances, their numbers will increase ; and, of course, their value will di- 
minish, until they are worih nothing, to hold in slavery ; and this is tke 
natural and certain extinction of that state, by a course of events advan- 
tageous to all parties. If, therefore, it is desirable that its extinction should 
be effected in the natural course of things, there can be no reasonable groond 
of opposition : for surely it can never be supposed, that because we have 
permitted a particular investment of property, we are bound to make it a 
profitable speculation, in all time coming, by taxes laid upon ourselves for 
its support. 

It may at first appear strange that the entire extinction of the value of any 
property can be advantageous to the holder of that property ; but this will be 
easily understood, when it is considered that slaves are almost universally 
employed in the cultivation of the soil (scarcely ever in manufactories, 
where they would have to contend with free labour], the soil and the slaves 
belonging to the same person. Now, both the land and the labour arc ncy 
cessary to give the produce ; and the price of the commodity raised com- 
prises, of course, the value of both : whilst that price is unaltered, the prici' 
of land and labour, when taken together, must also remain the same; but 
though the united value of the two constituent parts remain unaltered, 
there may be great relative changes in each of them. As men have a natural 
tendency to increase, their value and the value of their laljour diminishes; 
but whatever value labour or slaves may lose by this abundance, just so 
mucli will llio land gain by its scarcity ; for land is only scarce because people 
are abundant— or people (if employed in agriculture] are only scarce when 
land is abundant. 

The master, therefore, would neither gain nor lose by the entire exlinr- 
tion of slavery, provided the power and will to labour remained unaltenii 
by the change : but a free man will do more work for his own advantap'. 
than a slave ^ill do by coercion. This increased labour will no doubt h\ 
ill the first place, wholly for the advantage of the enfranchised man ; but if 
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we sappose that he perform dmMe the quantity of labour, it is plaia that 
this will have just the same effect as if the nunAer of labourers were dou- 
bled, which, again, necessarily implies a competition for employment, and a 
consequent reductiam ofwageaf followed by a corresponding increase in the 
value and the profits of land. The landholders would therefore ultimately 
reap a large proportion of the advantage derived from the increased quantity 
of labour performed by the free man. The fact accordingly is proved to be 
conformable to this anticipation : for we have never heard it surmised that 
a gradual change from slavery to freedom has been a disadvantage to any 
country, or to any individual ; and it is impossible that it diould be so, if that 
change follows in the natural course of things. 

We have next to consider what would have promoted, or what has re- 
tarded this change, — and why this natural course of things has made so little 
progress in the British colonies, or the United States of America. In the 
United States, it is certain, that the increase of the slave population has 
been in full operation, and would have made men cheap^ and land dear; 
long before this time, if this had not been prevented by the boundless extent 
of new and fertile land. Thus, when the soils of Virginia had become ex- 
hausted by slave cultivation ,(for when men do the worit of cattle, and use 
little animal food, fertility is not kept up by green crops, and the soils in- 
variably deteriorate], then the Virginians becaipe breeders of slaves/braai!?^ 
and the new and fertile soils in the South Western States found them an 
extensive market. In our West India Islands, again, land capable of cul- 
tivation is in limited extent, and if the slaves in them had increased as in 
the United States, and the intercolonial slave trade had always been illegal 
or had been effectually prevented, the operation of natural causes must long 
since have converted the slaves, in most of the islands, into freemen. What 
the boundless extent of fertile land has done to maintain slavery in the United 
States, bounties and prohibitory protections have done in the British Colo- 
nies; for it is just the same thing, whether a bad system is supported by 
the abundant production of a fertile soil, or by raising the price of the 
smaller produce by bounties and protections. 

So far we have endeavoured to consider slaves as like any other property. 
But the West Indians themselves now object to this view . They say, liberal 
prices only can enable the planters to treat their slaves well ; while we, on 
the contrary, aver, that bounties and protections have paid for the waste 
and damage, occasioned not only by the absence of the owners, but by the 
cruelties and mismanagement inseparable from a delegated authority. The 
decrease in the number of Slaves in the West India Islands, in the six 
years from 1818 to 182A, has been shown in the JnH-Slavery Reporter, 
No. 26, to be 28,000 ; whilst an increase, proceeding at the rate of the 
United Slates, of Hayti, or of our own Bahama Islands (being about 2% per 
cent, per annum), ought, on the contrary, to have added 112,000 to the 
slave population of our Colonies, making a difference of 1A0,000 in the 
short period of six years. If the value of this deficient number is taken at 
Ji6l. a head, which is about the average obtained at sales in execution for 
debt, it will amount to 6,AA0,000/. Now, the sum paid to the West In- 
dian, by raising the price of their sugar by bounties during those six years, 
is estimated at 7,200,000/.;* and hence it appears that nearly the whole 

* The bounty on the t>x|x>r( of refined suf^ar was estimated to raise the price of all sugar in the 
Uritish market about 69. per cwt.— but this has lately been reduced to about oue half this sum. 
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sum paid in bouolies, etc. has been thrown away, in the destruction of slave 
life through neglect or ill treatment. The planters complain of an unpro- 
fitable business, even with all the advantage of bounties and protections! 
Could they, then, it these had been withdrawn, have continued the system 
of absence and all its attendant evils? If not, the question whether the 
slaves would be injured by reducing the price cS the produce of their labour, 
and of course the profits of their masters, is completely set at rest. * When 
the profits of the business will no longer afford the present allowance for 
cruelty and mismanagement, the cruelty and mismanagement will be dis- 
continued — and not till then! 

In America, also, it is a fact generally admitted, that the treatment of 
slaves is most mild in the northern and middle [States, where the profits of 
slave cultivation are less ; and more severe in the south, where its profits 
are greater. The deoteaae of slaves where their value is 86/. , as in Deme- 
rara, the most fertile and profitable of our colonies — and their rapid in- 
crease in the Bahamas, the least productive, and where their value is only 
2 1 /. , is a further confirmation on this point. 

In whatever degree, then, the advancement of knowledge may have in- 
creased the liappiness, or improved the condition, of mankind in general, 
in this particular, we fear, that there has been no progress. We have, on tlie 
contrary, retrograded ; and our slaves are faring worse than they did many 
centuries ago ; for it cannot be denied, that the same means which now main- 
tain slavery in the West Indies, would also have maintained it in this 
country ; and that if the produce of our soil had been obtained by the hoc 
in the hand of the slave, it might have been so still, if we had taken the same 
means to exclude the competition of the labour of freemen^ of cattle^ and 
of the plough, in this country, as we are doing to exclude their competition 
in our western colonies. 

Though these causes, to which our ancestors allowed their natural ope- 
ration, produced the extinction of slavery in this country, and would in 
time produce the same effect in our West India Colonies, and in the course 
of their operation would gradually ameliorate the general condition of the 
slaves; yet as they do not change the nature of the human heart, there wouM 
continue to be instances of individual cruelty, so long as man was suffered 
(whether witli profit or not) to hold uncontrolled power over his follow 
man. We are not, therefore, contending that this natural course of thiogs^ 
sliould be alone relied u|)on; but, on the contrary, are anxious that every 
means should be taken which can hasten that happy event, consistently with 
the interest of the slave himself. We admit, also, that if, in the pursuit of 
these, we go so far beyond the natural course of things, as to interfere with 
tlie holding as property that which the nation has sanctioned as such, then 
the question of compeneation arises, and must be fairly met. Bid 
while we admit the necessity of other measures for ameliorating and f«>r 
facilitating the ultimate extinction of slavery, we must contend that fn*e 
scope should, in the first place y be given to the operation of those causis 
which have been at least one means of its extinction in all the countries of 
the world; and that every attempt to (effect that object, whilst we loa\e iu 
main supports in full operation, is in the highest degree absurd, and iw\>\ 



The prokrtiiig duly paid on Kust India »u;;ar, uvcr and above wliut h paid on tliat from llu- W. -t 
Jodic-g, still rcmaioB at 10«. pcrcwt. 
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be ineffectual. It is like professing a desire to lessen crime, bat, at the 
same time, .giving a bounty on stolen goods, and encouraging theft by a 
high protecting duty on all goods honestiy obtained/ 

* la addition to the artietes I have adeeted on Weal India Slavery, the reader wiH find others 
well worth perusal in VoLi p. 816. VoLiv. p^476. Vol. v. p. S09. Vol. Ti. p. 386. VoLviu. 
pp. 02. 366. Vol. ix. pp. 804 466. Vol. x. p. 199. Vol. xi. j>. J46. Vol. xH. p. 366. Vol xiu. 
p. 382. Vol xiv. p. 96. Vol m. p. 189. Vol. xxiii. p. 131. Vol. xxiy. p. 106. Vol. xxv. 
p. 315. Vol. xxivi. p. 34 Vol. xxxTiii. p. 168. Vol. xxxix. pp. 11& 168. Vol. xlii. p. 479. 
Vol. xliii. p. 406. Vol xlv. p. 174» 



END OF VOL. V. 
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